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PART n. 

CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 

• 

CHAPTER XCIV. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS AND CONQUESTS OF ALEX- 
ANDER, AFTER HIS WINTER-QUARTERS INPERSIS, 
DOWN TO HIS DEATH AT BABYLON. 

Fbom this time forward to the close of Alexander's 
life — a period of about seven years — his time ^^ 330 
was spent in conquering the eastern half of (Spring), 
the Persian empire, together with various independent 
tribes lying beyond its extreme boundary. But neither 
Greece, nor Asia Minor, nor any of his previous western 
acquisitions, was he ever destined to see again. 

Now, in regard to the history of Greece — the subject 
of these volumes — the first portion of Alexan- ^u « ^ 
der's Asiatic campaigns (from his crossing the four 
Hellespont to the conquest of Persis, a period Asiatic 
of four years, March 334 b.c. to March 330 b.c), ofTie'x"* 
though not of direct bearinff, is yet of material *"^®'— 

o. TT' ' 1^' A J. 1J.J theirdirect 

importance. Having in his first year completed tearing 
the subjugation of the Hellenic world, he had »nd import- 
by these subsequent campaigns absorbed it as a reference 
small fraction into the vast Persian empire, re- to Grecian 
novated under his imperial sceptre. He had "*°'y- 
accomplished a result substantially the same as would have 

VOL. xn. B 
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been brought about if the invasioii of Greece by Xerxes, 
destined, a century and a half before, to incorporate Greece 
with the Persian monarchy, had succeeded instead of fail- 
ing.^ Towards the kings of Macedonia alone, the sub- 
iugation of Greece would never have become complete, so 
loDg as she could receive help from the native Persian 
kings — who were perfectly adequate as a countervailing 
and tutelary force, had they known how to play their game. 
But all hope for Greece from without was extinguished, 
when Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis became subject to the 
same ruler asPella and Amphipolis — and that ruler too, the 
ablest general, and most insatiate aggressor, of his age ; to 
whose name was attached the prestige of success almost 
superhuman. Still, against even this overwhelming power, 
some of the bravest of the Greeks at home tried to achieve 
their liberation with the sword: we shall see presently 
how sadly the attempt miscarried. 

But though the first four years of Alexander's Asiatic 
His last expedition, in which he conquered the Western 
seven half of the Persian empire, had thus an important 

farther effect on the condition and destinies of the Gre- 
eastward, cian cities — his last seven years , on which we 
similar *^® ^^^ about to enter, employed chieflyin con- 
bearing quering the Eastern half, scarcely touched these 
upon Greece. ^,||.-gg ^^ any way. The stupendous marches to 

the rivers Jaxartes, Indus, andHyphasis, which carried his 
victorious armies over so wide a space of Central Asia, not 
only added nothing to his power over the Greeks, but even 
withdrew him from all dealings with them, and placed him 
almost beyond their cognizance. To the historian of Greece, 
therefore, these latter campaigns can hardly be regarded 
as included within the ranee of his subject. They deserve 
to be told as examples of military skill and energy, and 
as illustrating the character of the most illustrious gener- 
al of antiquity — one who, though not a Greek, had become 
the master of all Greeks. But I shall not think it necessary 
to recount them in any detail, like the battles of Issus and 
Arbela. 

1 Compare the language address- Herodotus puts into the mouth of 

ed by Alexander to his weary sol- Xerxds, when announcing his in- 

diers, on the banks of the Hypha- tended expedition against Greece 

•is (Arrian, v. 26), with that which (Herodot. yii. 8). 




Chap. XGIV. ALEXANDEB MABCHES TO EKBATANA. 3 

Abont six or seven months had elapsed from the battle 
of Arb^la to the time when Alexander prepared 
to quit his most recent conquest — Persis proper. (May- 
During all this time, Darius had remained at J«ne). 
Ekbatana, ^ the chief city of Media, clinging to Barius at 
the hope, that Alexander, when possessed of the fe^k***^*~ 
three southern capitals and the best part of the escape 
Persian empire, might have reached the point BakSfa 
of satiation, and might leave him unmolested when he 
in the more barren East. As soon as he learnt SSe^ander 
that Alexander was in movement towards him, approach- 
he sent forward his harem and his baggage to "^^' 
Hyrkania, on the south-eastern border of uie Caspian sea. 
Himself, with the small force around him, followed in the 
same direction, carrying off the treasure in the city (TOOOta- 
lents Bs 1,610,0007. in amount), and passed through the 
Caspian Gates into the territory of Parthyene. His only 
chance was to escape to Bactria at the eastern extremity 
of the empire, ruining the country in his way for the pur- 
pose of retarding pursuers. But this chance diminished 
every day, from desertion among his few followers, and 
angry disgust among many who remained. 2 

Eight days after Darius had quitted Ekbatana, Alex- 
ander entered it. How many days had been Alexander 
occupied in his march from Persepolis, we cannot Jatana— ^ 
say: in itself a long march, it had been farther establishes 
prolonged, partly by necessity of subduing the J^tJift and 
intervening mountaineers called Parsetakeni,^ base of 
partly by rumours exaggerating the Persian operation. 
force at Ekbatana, and inducing nim to advance with pre- 
caution and regular array. Possessed of Ekbatana — the 

' I see no reason for doubting thing can be more ragged and diffi- 

tbat the Ekbatana here meant is cult than the paths which have 

the modem Hamadan. See a vain* been cut oyer the mountains by 

able Appendix added by Dr. Thirl- which it is bounded and intersect- 

wall to the sixth volume of his ed" (ch. xxiv. vol. ii. p. 625). 

History of Ghreece, in which this In this respect, indeed, as in 

question is argued against Mr. others, the modem state of Persia 

Williams. must be inferior to the ancient; 

Sir John Malcolm observes — witness the description given by 

"There can hardly be said to be Herodotus of the road between 

any roads in Persia; nor are they Sardis and Susa. 

much required, for the use of 2 Arrian, iii. 19, 2—9; iii. 20, 3. 

wheel carriages has not yet been ' Arrian^ iii. 19, 6. 
introduced into that kingdom. No- 

6 2 
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last capital stronghold of the Persian kings, and their or- 
dinary residence during the summer months — he halted to 
rest his troops, and establish a new base of operations 
for his future proceedings eastward. He made Ekbatana 
his principal depot; depositing in the citadel, under the 
care of Harpalus as treasurer, with a garrison of 6000 or 
7000 Macedonians, the accumulated treasures of his past 
conquests out of Susa andPersepolis; amounting, we are 
told, to the enormous sum of 180,000 talents^ 41,400,000/. 
sterling. * Parmenio was invested with the chief command 
of this important post, and of the military force left in 
Media ; of which territory Oxodates, a Persian who had 
been imprisoned at Susa by Darius, was named satrap 2. 

At Ekbatana Alexander was joined by a fresh force 
B.o. 330. of 6000 Grecian mercenaries, 3 who had marched 
(June- from Kilikia into the interior, probably crossing 

A^ ^ d *^® Euphrates and Tigris at the same points as 
send *home Alexander himself had crossed. Hence he was 
theTheasa- enabled the better to dismiss his Thessalian 
vairy— cavalry, with other Greeks who had been ser- 
necessity ying during his four years of Asiatic war, and 
now to^ who now wished to go home.* He distributed 
pursue among them the sum of 2000 talents in addition 

Buitory ^ ^o their full pay, and gave them the price of 
warfare. their horses, which they sold before departure. 
The operations which he was now about to commence 
against the eastern territories of Persia were not against 
regular armies, but against flying corps and distinct native 
tribes, relying for defence chiefly on the difficulties which 
mountains, deserts, privation, or mere distance, would 
throw in the way of an assailant. For these purposes he 
required an increased number of light troops, and was ob- 
liged to impose even upon his heavy-armed cavalry the 
most rapid and fatiguing marches, such as none but his 
Macedonian Companions would have been contented to 
execute; moreover he was called upon to act less with 

« Arrian, iii. 19, U; Diodor. xvii. as 50,000 talents (v. 8, 11). Tho 

80. Diodorus had before stated treasure of both places was traus- 

(xvii. 66, 71) the treasure in Susa ported to Ekbatana. 

as being 49,000 talents, and that * Arrian, iii. 20, 4. 

in Persepolis as 120,000. Arrian » Curtius, v. 23, 12. 

announces the treasure in Susa as * Arrian, iii. 19, 10: compare y. 

60,000 talents —Curtius gives the 27, 7. 
uncoined gold and silver alone 



CHAP. XCIV. PURSUIT OF DARIUS— CASPIAN GATES. 5 

large masses, and more with small and broken divisions. 
He now therefore for the first time established a regular 
Taxis, or division of horse-bowmen. J 

Remaining at Ekbatana no longer than was sufficient 
for these new arrangements, Alexander recom- Alexander 
menced his pursuit of Darius. He hoped to get pursues 
before Darius to the Caspian Gates, at the the Caspian 
north-eastern extremity of Media; by which ^^je^, but 
Gates2 was understood a mountain -pass, or ovMtaking 
rather a road of many hours' march, including ^im. 
several difficult passes stretching eastward along the south- 
ern side of the great range of Taurus towards Parthia. 
He marched with his Companion-cavalry, the light -horse, 
the Agrianians, and the bowmen — the greater part of the 
phalanx keeping up as well as it could — to RhagsB, about 
fifty miles north of the Caspian Gates; which town he 
reached in eleven days, by exertions so severe that many 

' Arrian, iii. 24, 1. <^67] Yap a^xtp The long range of mountains, call- 

xal iicTtaxovTioxai -^aav xd^ic. ed by the ancients Taurus, extends 

See the remarks of RUstow and from Lesser Media and Armenia 
Kochly upon the change made by in an easterly direction along the 
Alexander in his military organi- southern coast of the Caspian Sea. 
zation about this period, as soon Its northern declivity, covered by 
as he found that there "was no far- prodigious forests with valleys and 
ther chance of a large collected plains of no great breadth reaching 
Persian force, able to meet him in to the Caspian , comprehends the 
the field (Geschichte des Oriech. moist and fertile territories now 
Kriegswesens , p. 252 acq.). The denominated Ghilan and Mazan- 
change which they point out was deran. The eastern portion of Ma- 
real— but I think they exaggerate zanderan was known in ancient 
it in degree. times as Hyrkania, then productive 

* The passes called the Caspian and populous; while the mountain 
Gates appear to be those described range itself was occupied by va- 
by Morier, Fraser, and other modem rious rude and warlike tribes — Ka- 
travellers, as the series of narrow dusii, Mardi,Tapyri,&c. Themoun- 
valleysanddefilescalledSer-Desch, tain range, now called Elburz, in- 
Sirdari, or Serdara Khan,— on the eludes among other lofty eminences 
southernmost of the two roads the very high peak of Demavend. 
which lead eastward from Teheran The road from Ekbatana to Bak- 
towards Damaghan, and thence tria, along which both the flight 
farther eastward towards Mesched of Darius and the pursuit of Alex- 
and Herat. See the note of Miitzell ander lay, passed along the broken 
in his edition of Curtius , v. 86, 2, ground skirting the southern flank 
p. 489; also Morier, Second Jour- of the mountain range Elburz. Of 
ney through Persia, p. 363; Fraser's this broken ground the Caspian 
Narrative of a Journey into Khora- Gates formed the worst and most 
Ban, p. 291. difficult portion. 
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men as well as horses were disabled on the road. But in 
spite of all speed, he learnt that Darius had already passed 
through the Caspian Gates. After five days of halt at 
RhagsBy indispensable for his army, Alexander passed them 
also. A day's march on the other side of them, he was 
joined by two eminent Persians, Bagistanes and Antibelus, 
who informed him that Darius was already dethroned and 
in imminent danger of losing his life. ^ 

The conspirators by whom this had been done , were 
B.o. 330 Bessus, satrap of Baktria — Barsaentes, satrap 
(July.) of Drangiana and Arachosia — and Nabarzanes, 
Conspiracy general of the regal guards. The small force 
affainft ^^ Darius having been thinned by daily deser- 
Darius by tion, most of those who remained were the con- 
otlieM who ^i'lg^J^^s of the still unconquered territories, 
seize his Baktria, Arachosia, and Drangiana, under the 
person. orders of their respective satraps. The Grecian 
mercenaries, 1500 in number, and Artabazus, with a band 
under his special command, adhered inflexibly to Darius, 
but the soldiers of Eastern Asia followed their own satraps. 
Bessus and his colleagues intended to make their peace 
with Alexander by surrendering Darius, should Alexander 
pursue so vigorously as to leave them no hope of escape; 
but if they could obtain time to reach Baktria and Sog- 
diana, they resolved to organise an energetic resistance, 
under their own joint command, for the defence of those 
eastern provinces — the most warlike population of the 
empire. 2 Under the desperate circumstances of the case, this 
plan was perhaps the least unpromising that could be pro- 
posed. The chance of resisting Alexander, small as it was at 
the best, became absolutely nothing under the command of 
Darius, who had twice set the example of flight from the 
field of battle, betraying both his friends and his empire, 
even when surrounded by the full force of Persia. For brave 
and energetic Persians, unless they were prepared at once 
to submit to the invader, there was no choice but to set 
aside Darius; nor does it appear that the conspirators 
intended at first anything worse. At a village called Thara 
in Parthia, they bound him in chains of gold — placed him 

• Arrian, iii. 20,21. organise a revolt: see Herodot. ix. 

•MasisWs, after the shocking 113— about the importance of that 

outrage npon his wife by Queen satrapy. 
Amestris, was going to Baktria to 
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in a covered chariot surrounded by the Baktrian troops, — 
and thus carried him onward, retreating as fast as they 
could; Bessus assuming the command. Artabazus, with 
the Grecian mercenaries, too feeble to prevent the proceed- 
ing, quitted the army in disgust, and sought refuge among 
the mountains of the Tapyri bordering on Hyrkania towards 
the Caspian Sea. ^ 

On hearing this intelligence, Alexander strained every 
nerve to overtake the fugitives and get pos- p^^^. . 
session of the person of Darius. At the head of efforts *of** 
his Companion -cavalry, his light horse, and a ^lexander 
body of infantry picked out for their strength andget*08- 
and activity, he put himself in instant march, seasiou of 

• 11 xi-'-Lj. jx J » •• Darius. He 

With nothing but arms and two days' provisions surprises 
for each man; leavinpr Elraterus to brinff on the **»® p®'- 

■ijv •• Az-j 1- slan corps, 

mam body by easier journeys. A lorced march but Bessus 
of two nights and one day, interrupted only by p^*? Darius 
a short midday repose (it was now the month 
of July), brought him at daybreak to the Persian camp 
which his informant Bagistanes had quitted. But Bessus 
and his troops were already beyond it, having made con- 
siderable advance in their flight; upon which Alexander, 
notwithstanding the exhaustion both of men and horses, 
pushed on with increased speed through all the night to 
the ensuing day at noon. He there found himself in the 
village where Bessus had encamped on the preceding day. 
Yet learning from deserters that his enemies had resolved 
to hasten their retreat by night marches, he despaired of 
overtaking them, unless he could find some shorter road. 
He was informed that there was another shorter, but lead- 
ing through a waterless desert. Setting out by this road 
late in the day with his cavalry, he got over no less than 
forty-five miles during the night, so as to come on Bessus 
by complete surprise on the following morning. The Per- 
sians, marching in disorder without arms, and having no 

' Arrian, iii. 21-23. Justin (zi. Hystaspes to the surgeon Demo- 

16) specifies the name of the place — kddds, there were two pairs of gold- 

Thara. Both he and Gurtius men- en chains — AwpteToci Si^ (xiv Aapetoc 

tion the golden chain (Gurtius, v. i:e6du>v )rpu9su>v 5uo CeuYsotv— Hero- 

34, 20). Prohahly the conspirators dot. iii. 130: compare iii. 16. The 

made use of some chains which had Persian king and grandees habitn- 

formed a part of the ornaments of ally wore golden chains round neck 

the royal wardrobe. Among the and arms, 
presents given by Darius son of 
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expectation of an enemy, were so panic-struck at the sudden 
appearance of their indefatigable conqueror, that they 
dispersed and fled without any attempt to resist. In this 
critical moment, Bessus and Barsaentes urged Darius to 
leave his chariot, mount his horse, and accompany them in 
their flight. But he refused to comply. They where de- 
termined however that he should not fall alive into the 
hands of Alexander, whereby his name would have been 
employed against them, and would have materially lessened 
their chance of defending the eastern provinces; they were 
moreover incensed by his refusal, and had contracted a 
feeling of hatred and contempt to which they were glad to 
give effect. Casting their javelins at him, they left him 
mortally wounded, and then pursued their flight. * His 
chariot, not distinguished by any visible mark, nor known 
even to the Persian soldiers themselves, was for some time 
not detected by the pursuers. At length a Macedonian 
soldier named Polystratus found him expiring, and is said 
to have received his last words; wherein he expressed thanks 
to Alexander for the kind treatment of his captive female 
relatives, and satisfaction that the Persian throne, lost to 
himself, was about to pass to so generous a conqueror. 
It is at least certain that he never lived to see Alexander 
himself. 2 

Alexander had made the prodigious and indefatigable 
Disap- marches of the last four days, not without de- 

of ^Ai?x^* struction to many men and horses, for the express 
ander when purpose of taking Darius alive. It would have 
taking*^^ been a gratification to his vanity to exhibit the 
Darius Great King as a helpless captive, rescued from 

his own servants by the sword of his enemy, and 



alive. 



* "Barus apudMedos regumcruor ; 
unaque cuncto 
Poena manet generi: quamvis 

crudelibuB seque 
Paretur dominia." 
(Olaudian. in Eutrop. ii. p. 478.) 
Court conspiracies and assassin- 
ations of the prince, however, were 
not unknown either among the 
Achaemenidae or the Arsakidse. 

' This account of the remarkable 
incidents immediately preceding 
the death of Darius, is taken mainly 
from Arxian (iii. 21) , and seems 



one of the most authentic chapters 
of his work. He is very sparing in 
telling what passed in the Persian 
camp ; he mentions indeed only the 
communications made by the Per- 
sian deserters to Alexander. 

Curtius (V. 27 — 34) gives the nar- 
rative far more vaguely and loosely 
than ArrJan, but with ample details 
of what was going on in the Per- 
sian camp. We should have been 
glad to know from whom these de- 
tails were borrowed. In the main 
they do not contradict the narrative 
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spared to occupy some subordinate command as a token 
of ostentatious indulgence. Moreover, apart from such 
feelings, it would have been a point of real advantage to 
seize the person of Darius, by means of whose name Alex- 
ander would have been enabled to stifle all farther resistance 
in the extensive and imperfectly known regions eastward 
of the Caspian Gates. The satraps of these regions had 
now gone thither with their hands free, to kindle as much 
Asiatic sentiment and levy as large a force as they could, 
against the Macedonian conqueror; who was obliged to 
follow them, if he wished to complete the subjugation of 
tlie empire. We can understand therefore that Alexander 
was deeply mortified in deriving no result from this ruin- 
ously fatiguing march, and can the better explain that 
savage wrath which we shall hereafter find him manifesting 
against the satrap Bessus. 

Alexander caused the body of Darius to be buried, 
with full pomp and ceremonial, in the regal Regal 
sepulchres of Persis. The last days of this un- [unerai 
fortunate prince have been described with almost upon 
tragic pathos by historians; and there are few 5^"J^ 
subjects in history better calculated to excite and con- 
such a feeling, if we regard simply the magnitude <^^c*' 
of his fall, from the highest pitch of power and splendour 
to defeat, degradation, and assassination. But an impartial 
review will not allow us to forget that the main cause of 
such ruin was his own blindness — his long apathy after the 
battle of Issus, and abandonment of Tyre and Gaza, in the 
fond hope of repurchasing queens whom he had himself 
exposed to captivity — lastly , what is still less pardonable, 
his personal cowardice in both the two decisive battles 
deliberately brought about by himself. If we follow 
his conduct throughout the struggle, we shall find little of 
that which renders a defeated prince either respectable or 
interesting. Those who had the greatest reason to denounce 
and despise him were his friends and countrymen, whom 
he possessed ample means of defending, yet threw those 
means away. On the other hand, no one had better grounds 
for indulgence towards him than his conqueror; for whom 
he had kept unused the countless treasures of the three 

of Arrian, but rather amplify and (Alexand. 42, 43), and Justin (xi. 
dilute it. 15) give no new information. 

Diodorus (zvii. 73) , Plutarch 
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capitals, and for whom he had lightened in every way the 
difficulties of a conquest, in itself hardly less than imprac- 
ticable. ^ 

The recent forced march, undertaken by Alexander 
B. 0. 380. for the purpose of securing Darius as a captivoi 
had been distressing in the extreme to his sol- 
diers, who required a certain period of repose 
and compensation. This was granted to tnem 
at the town of Hekatompylus in Parthia, where 
the whole army was again united. Besides ab- 
undant supplies from the neighbouring region, 
the soldiers here received a donative derived from 
the large booty taken in the camp of Darius. 2 
In the enjoyment and revelry universal through- 
out the army, Alexander himself partook. His 
indulgences in the banquet and in wine-drinking, 
to which he was always addicted when leisure 
allowed, were now unusually multiplied and prolonged. 
Public solemnities were celebrated, together 
with theatrical exhibitions,by artists who joined 
the army from Greece. But the change of most 
importance in Alexander's conduct was, that he 
now began to feel and act manifestly as successor 
of Darius on the Persian throne ; to disdain the 
comparative simplicity of Macedonian habits, and to assume 
the pomp, the ostentatious apparatus of luxuries, and even 
the dress, of a Persian king. 

To many of Alexander's soldiers, the conquest of Persia 
B.C. 330. appeared to be consummated and the war finish- 
tember.) ®^» ^7 *^® death of Darius. They were reluct- 
Aiexander ^^^ ^^ exchange the repose and enjoyments of 
conquers Hekatompylus for fresh fatigues ; but Alexander, 



(July). 

Repose of 
Alexander 
and his 
army at 
Hekatom- 
pylus, in 
Parthia. 
Commen- 
cing alter- 
ation in 
his demean- 
our. He be- 
comes 
Asiatized 
and 
despotic. 



Gradual 
aggra- 
vation of 
these new 
habits, 
from the 
present 
moment. 



1 Arrian fiii. 22) gives an indul- 
gent criticism on Darius, dwelling 
chiefly upon his misfortunes , but 
calling him av5pl Tot (jlIv iroXijiia, 
etTcep Tivl aXX(|}, |xaX9ax(p xal ob <pp6- 
vfjpei, &c. 

» Curtius, vi. 5, 10; vi. 6, 15. Dio- 
dor. xvii. 74. Hekatompylus was 
an important position, where sever- 
al roads joined (Polyb. x. 28). It 
was situated on one of the roads 



running eastward from the Caspian 
Gates, on the southern flank of 
Mount Taurus (Elburz). Its local- 
ity cannot be fixed with certainty : 
Ritter (Erdkunde , part viii. 466, 
467) with others conceives it to have 
been near Damaghan ; Forbiger 
(Handbuoh der Alten Geographic, 
vol. ii. p. 549) places it farther 
eastward, near Jai-Jerm. Mr. Long 
notes it on his map, s^a site unknoton. 
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asBembling the select regiments, addressed to ^f moun- 
them an emphatic appeal which revived the mediately 
ardour of all.^ His first march was across one Jo"*J <>' 
of the passes from the south to the north of plan.**" 
Mount Elburz, into Hyrkania, the region bor- He re- 
dering the south-eastern comer of the Caspian ?Se?k me*r- 
Sea. Here he found no resistance; the Hyrka- cenaries 
nian satrap Phrataphemes; together with Na- render' at 
barzanes, Artabazus, and other eminent Persians, discretion. 
surrendered themselves to him, and were favourably re- 
ceived. The Greek mercenaries, 1500 in number, who had 
served with Darius, but had retired when that monarch 
was placed under arrest by Bessus, sent envoys requesting 
to be allowed to surrender on capitulation. But Alexander — 
reproaching them with guilt for having taken service with 
the Persians, in contravention of the vote passed by the 
Hellenic synod — required them to surrender at discretion; 
which they expressed their readiness to do, praying that 
an officer might be despatched to conduct them to mm in 
safety. 2 The Macedonian Andronikus was sent for this 
purpose, while Alexander undertook an expedition into the 
mountains of the Mardi; a name seemingly borne by several 
distinct tribes in parts remote from each other, but all poor 
and brave mountaineers. These Mardi occupied parte of 
the northern slope of the range of Mount Elburz, a few 
miles from the Caspian Sea (Mazanderan and Ghilan). Alex- 
ander pursued them into all their retreats — overcame them, 
when they stood on their defence, with great slaughter, — 
and reduced the remnant of the half-destroyed tribes to 
sue for peace. 3 

From this march, which had carried him in a westerly 
direction, he returned to Hyrkania. At the first ^o^^/^^rta 
halt he was met by the Grecian mercenaries who and other 



■ This was attested hy his own 
letters to Antipater, which Plu- 
tarch had seen (Plutarch, Alexand. 
47). Gurtius composes a long 
speech for Alexander (vi. 7, 9). 

« Arrian, iii. 23, 15. 

' Arrian, iii. 22, 4. In reference 
to the mountain tribes called Mardi, 
who are mentioned in several dif- 
ferent localities — on the parts of 
Mount Taurus south of the Cas- 



pian, in Armenia, on Mount Zagros, 
and in Persis proper (see Strabo, 
xi. p. 508—623; Herodot. i. 125), wo 
may note, that the Nomadic tribes, 
who constitute a considerable frac- 
tion of the population of the 
modern Persian Empire, are at this 
day found under the same name in 
spots widely distant : see Jaubert, 
Voyage en Arm6nie et en Perse, 
p. 254. 
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^ ^ .,, came to surrender themselves, as well as by va- 

Orees cities • /^ • c a l /^i. n j 

brought to nous wcciau envoys trom oparta, Uhalkedon, 
him— how a^^ Sinope, who had accompanied Darius in his 
flight. Alexander put the Lacedaemonians under 
arrest, but liberated the other envoys, considering Chalkedon 
and Sinope to have been subjects of Darius, not members 
of the Hellenic synod. As to the mercenaries, he made a 
distinction between those who had enlisted in the Persian 
service before the recognition of Philip as leader of Greece, 
and those whose enlistment had been of later date. The 
former he liberated at once; the latter he required to remain 
in his service under the command of Andronikus, on the 
same pay as they had hitherto received, i Such was the 
untoward conclusion of Grecian mercenary service with 
Persia; a system whereby the Persian monarchs, had they 
known how to employ it with tolerable ability, might well 
have maintained their empire even 'against such an enemy 
as Alexander. 2 

After fifteen days of repose and festivity at Zeudra- 
carta, the chief town of Hyrkania, Alexander 
marched eastward his united army through 
Parthia into Aria — the region adjoining the 
modem Herat with its river now known as 
Herirood. Satibarzanes , the satrap of Aria, 
came to him near the border, to a town named 
Susia,3 submitted, and was allowed to retain his 
satrapy; while Alexander, merely skirting the 
rangiana. jjQj^}jgj.jj border of Aria, marched in a direction 

nearly east towards Baktria against the satrap Bessus, who 



B.C. 830. 
(Sep- 
tember.) 

March of 
Alexander 
farther 
eastward - 
his sac- 
cesses in 
Aria and 



' Arrian, Hi. 24, 8; Gurtius, vi. 6, 
9. An Athenian officer named De- 
mokratds slew himself in despair, 
disdaining to surrender. 

^ See a curious passage on this 
subject, at the end of theCyropeedia 
of Xenophon. 

' Arrian iii. 26, 3—8. Droysen and 
Dr.Thirlwallidentify Susia with the 
town now called Tfts or Toos, a few 
miles north-west of Mesched. Pro- 
fessor Wilson (Ariana Antiqua, p. 
177) thinks that this is too much to 
the west, and too far from Herat: 
he conceiyes Susia to be Zuzan, on 
the desert side of the mountains 



west of Herat. Mr. Prinaep (Notes 
on the historical results deducible 
from discoveries in Afghanistan, 
p. 14) places it at Subzawar, south 
of Herat, and within the region of 
fertility. 

Ttls seems to lie in the line of 
Alexander's march, more than the 
other two places indicated; Sub- 
zawaris too far to the south. Alex- 
ander appears to have first directed 
his march from Parthia to Bactria 
(in the line from Asterabad to 
Balkh through Margiana), merely 
touching the borders of Aria in his 
route. 
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was reported as having proclaimed himself King of Persia. 
But it was discovered, after three or four days, that Sati- 
barzanes was in league with Bessus; upon which Alexander 
suspended for the present his plans against Baktria, and 
turned by forced marches to Artakoana, the chief city of 
Aria.i His return was so unexpectedly rapid, that the 
Arians were overawed, and Satibarzanes was obliged to 
escape. A few days enabled him to crush the disanected 
Arians and to await the arrival of his rear division under 
!Kraterus. He then marched southward into the territory 
of the Drangi, or Drangiana (the modern Seiestan), where 
he found no resistance — the satrap Barsaentes having 
sought safety among some of the Indians. ^ 

In the chief town of Drangiana occurred the revolting 
tragedy, of which Philotas was the first victim, ^ ^ gg^j 
and his father Parmenio the second. Parmenio, (October.) 
now seventy years of age, and therefore little proceed- 
qualified for the fatigue inseparable from the *"«» 
invasion of the eastern satrapies, had been left phuStas, 
in the important post of commanding the great son of Par- 
depot and treasure at Ekbatana. His long mili- Srang'iana. 
tary experience, and confidential position even Military 
under Philip, rendered him the second person fid*con"i- 
in the Macedonian army, next to Alexander deration of 
himself. His three sons were all soldiers. The * ® *™* ^' 
youngest of them, Hektor, had been accidentally drowned 
in the Nile, while in the suite of Alexander in Egypt; the 
second, Nikanor, had commanded the hypaspists or' light 
infantry, but had died of illness, fortunately for himself, a 
short time before; 3 the eldest, Philotas, occupied the high 
rank of general of the Companion-cavalry, in daily com- 
munication with Alexander, from whom he received per- 
sonal orders. 

> Artakoana^ as well as the sub- is 688 English miles (Wilson, p. 

sequent city of Alexandria in Ariis, 149). 

are both supposed by Wilson to ' Arrian. iii. 26 ; Curtius, vi. 24, 

coincide with the locality of Herat 36. The territory of the Drangi, or 

(Wilson, Ariana Antiqua , p. 152- Zarangi, southward from Aria, coin- 

177). cides generally with the modern 

There are two routes from Herat Seiestan, adjoining the lake now 

to Asterabad , at the south-east called Zareh , which receives the 

corner of the Caspian ; one by waters of the river Hilmend. 

Schahrood, which is 533 English ' Arrian. iii. 25, 6; Curtius, iv. 

miles ; the other by Mesched, which 8, 7 ; vi. 6, 19. 
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A revelation came to Philotas, fromKebalinus, brother 
of a youth named Nikomachus, that a soldier, 
named Dimnus of Chalastra; had made boast to 
NikomachuSy his intimate friend or beloved 
person, under vows of secrecy, of an intended 
conspiracy against Alexander, inviting him to 
become an accomplice. ^ Nikomachus, at first 
struck with abhorrence, at length simulated 
compliance, asked who were the accomplices of 
Dimnus, and received intimation of a few names ; 
all of which he presently communicated to his 
brother Kebalinus, for the purpose of being 
divulged. Kebalinus told the facts to Philotas, 
entreating him to mention them to Alexander. 
But Philotas, though every day in communi- 
cation with the king, neglected to do this for 
two days ; upon which Kebalinus began to suspect 
him of connivance, and caused the revelation to 
be made to Alexander through one of the pages 
named M etron. Dimnus was immediately arrested, but ran 
himself through with his sword, and expired without 
making any declaration. ^ 

Of this conspiracy, real or pretended, every thing rest- 
ed on the testimony of Nikomachus. Alexander 
indignantly sent for Philotas, demanding why he 
had omitted for two days to communicate what 
he had heard. Philotas replied that the source 
^ from which it came was too contemptible to 

nation, and. j ,» ,■* j.*i ui i •!• 

professes to oeserve notice — that it would have been ridi- 
pass over culous to attach importance to the simple 
® **^ * declarations of such a youth as Nikomachus, 
recounting the foolish boasts addressed to him by a lover. 
Alexander received, or affected to receive, the explanation, 
gave his hand to Philotas, invited him to supper, and talked 
to him with his usual familiarity. 3 



BeTslation 
of an in- 
tended con- 
spiracy 
made by 
Eebalinus 
to Philotas, 
for the pur- 
pose of 
being 
commu- 
nicated to 
Alexander. 
Philotas 
does not 
mention it 
to Alex- 
ander. 
It is com- 
municated 
to the 
latter 
through 
another 
channel. 



Alexander 
is at first 
angry with 
Philotas, 
but accepts 
his expla 



> Gurtius, vi. 7, 2. "Dimnus, mo- 
dic88 apud regem auctoritatis et 
gratisB, exoleti, cui Nicomacho erat 
nomen, amore flagrabat, obsequio 
uni sibi dediti corporis vinctus." 
Plutarch, Alex. 49 ; Diodor. xvii. 79. 

* Curt. vi. 7, 29; Plutarch, Alex. 
49. The latter says that Dimnus 
resisted the officer sent to arrest 



him, and was killed by him in the 
combat. 

" Ourtius, vi. 7, 33.. "Philotas re- 
spondit, Gebalinum quidem scorti 
sermonem ad se detulisse, sed ip- 
sum tam levi auctori nihil credi- 
disse — veritum, ne jurgium inter 
amatorem et exoletum non sine 
risu aliorum detulisset." 
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But it soon appeared that advantage was to be taken 
of this incident for the disgrace and ruin of Ancient 
PhilotaS; whose freespoken criticisms on the f^f^\ 
pretended divine paternity, — coupled with phuotas— 
boasts, that he and his father Parmenio had advantage 
been chief agents in the conquest of Asia, — had the incident 
neither been forgotten nor forgiven. These and **> ^^^ i»^™- 
other self-praises, disparaging to the glory of Alexander, 
had been divulged by a mistress to whom Philotas was 
attached; a beautiful Macedonian woman of Pydna, named 
Antigone, who, having first been made a prize in visiting 
Samothrace by the Persian admiral Autophradates, was 
afterwards taken amidst the spoils of Damascus by the 
Macedonians victorious at Issus. The reports of Antigone, 
respecting some unguarded language held by Philotas to 
ber, had come to the knowledge of Kraterus, who brought 
her to Alexander, and caused her to repeat them to him. 
Alexander desired her to take secret note of the confi- 
dential expressions of Philotas, and report them from time 
to time to himself.^ 

It thus turned out that Alexander, though continuing 
to Philotas his high military rank, and talking xraterua 
to him constantly with seeming confidence, had *J<^ .others 
for at least eighteen months, ever since his con- of Far- 
quest of Effvpt and perhaps even earlier, disliked ™®^*<i ^^^ 

J X j-L- 1 • !-• J J. 1 Philotas. 

and suspected him, keeping him under perpetual Alexander 
watch tnrough the suborned and secret commu- ** persua- 
nication of a treacherous mistress. 2 Some of the them both 
generals around Alexander — especially Kra- *<> death. 
terus,the first suborner of Antigone — fomented these suspi- 
cions, from jealousy of the great ascendency of Parmenio 
and his family. Moreover, Philotas himself was ostentatious 
and overbearing in his demeanour, so as to have made 
many enemies among the soldiers. 3 But whatever may 

' Plutarch, Alexand. 48. Both Ptolemy and Aristobnlns 

^ Plntarch, Alezand. 48, 49. Upbc recognised these previous communi- 

6i a&Tov 'AXe^avfipov ix ttavu tcoX- cations made to Alexander against 

Xtbv xpovuDv exuYX^ve SiaPsf)X7](xe- Philotas in Egypt, but stated that 

voc (Philotas) *0 (xev ouv he did not believe them (Arrian, 

4>tXu>Tac iTCi()ouXeu6|i.evoc ri'{'*6zi., xat iii. 26, 1). 

aov^v T^ 'AvTiY<iv^ noXXi xol itpoc " Plutarch, Alexand. 40-48; Cur- 

6pY7)v xal {xeYaXau^lav piQiiaxa xal tins, vi. 11, 3. 

X6you< tou ^aaiXicDc dventTTjSelouc 

icpo'te|i.svoc. 
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have been his defects on this head — defects which he 
shared with the other Macedonian generals, all gorged with 
plunder and presents * — his fidelity as well as his military 
merits stand attested by the fact that Alexander had con- 
tinued to employ him in the highest and most confidential 
command throughout all the long subsequent interval; and 
that Parmenio was now general at Ekbatana, the most im- 
portant military appointment which the king had to confer. 
Even granting the deposition of Nikomachus to be trust- 
worthy, there was nothing to implicate Philotas, whose 
name nad not been included among the accomplices said 
to have been enumerated by Dimnus. There was not a 
tittle of evidence against him, except the fact that the de- 
position had been made known to him, and that he had 
seen Alexander twice without communicating it. Upon 
this single fact, however, Elraterus and the other enemies 
ofPhilotas worked so effectually as to inflame the suspicions 
and the pre-existing ill-will of Alexander into fierce ran- 
cour. He resolved on the disgrace, torture, and death, of 
Philotas, — and on the death of Parmenio besides. ^ 

To accomplish this, however, against the two highest 
officers in the Macedonian service, one of them enjoying a 
separate and distant command — required management. 
Alexander was obliged to carry the feelings of the soldiers 
Artist of along with him, and to obtain a condemnation 
rhiiota9. from the army; according to an ancient Mace- 
accuJeshlL ^Ionian custom, in regiffd to capital crimes, 
b«f;>r« th« though (as it seems) not uniformly practised. 
JJidiiw!^ He not only kept the resolution secret, but is 
H* IS con- even said to have invited Philotas to supper 
d«mned. ^j^i^ ^1^^ other officers, conversing with him just 
as usual.' In the middle of the night, Philotas was arrested 
while asleep in his bed, — put in chains, — and clothed in 
an ignoble garb. A military assembly was convened at 

• PSiTlauv'V.tt*, FT«^rm«ut. 41 ed. * Plutarch, Alexacd. 49: Curtias, 

IHdot. «p. Ach«ii»am, xn. p. W9; xi. ?. 

Plutarch , AUxand. », 4C. Cr^n • Curtiu*, ti. S, 16. -laritatas est 

£ua«BLiH «ariclx«d hia»«lf much; «tiam Philota« ad ul:imas sibi 

«iiv>%)rh b«in^ oalr $«cr«carj. and cpalas; •( r«x non c<»Qar» modo, 

a OrMk « h« tfo^ild no« tak« the $«d«siamfkiniliarit«rcv>Uoqai. cam 

«aAi<» UV«Ki«« a» «h* great natiT« <m qn«m damaaT«xat. sastinait.*^ 
Mac«iionnA f«n«nU i Platai«b^ 
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daybreak; before which Alexander appeared with the 
chief officers in his confidence. Addressing the soldiers 
in a vehement tone of mingled sorrow and anger, he pro- 
claimed to them that his life had just been providentially- 
rescued from a dangerous conspiracy organized by two 
men hitherto trusted as his best friends — Philotas and 
Parmenio — through the intended agency of a soldier 
named Dimnus, who had slain himself when arrested. 
The dead body ofDimnus was then exhibited to the meet- 
ing, while Nikomachus and Kebalinus were brought for- 
ward to tell their story. A letter from Parmenio to his 
sons Philotas and Nikanor, found among the papers seized 
on the arrest, was read to the meeting. Its terms were 
altogether vague and unmeaning; but Alexander chose 
to construe them as it suited his purpose. * 

We may easily conceive the impression produced 
upon these assembled soldiers by such denunciations from 
Alexander himself — revelations of his own personal danger, 
and reproaches against treacherous friends. Amyntas, 
and even Koenus, the brother-in-law of Philotas, were yet 
more unmeasured in their invectives against the accused. 2 
They, as well as the other officers with whom the arrest 
had been concerted, set the example of violent mani- 
festation against him, and ardent sympathy with the king's 
danger. Philotas was heard in his defence, which, though 
strenuously denying the charge, is said to have been 
feeble. It was indeed sure to be so, coming from one 
seized thus suddenly, and overwhelmed with disadvantages; 
while a degree of courage, absolutely heroic, would have 
been required for any one else to rise and presume to 
criticise the proofs. A soldier named Bolon harangued 
his comrades on the insupportable insolence of Philotas, 
who always (he said) treated the soldiers with contempt, 
turning them out of their quarters to make room for his 
countless retinue of slaves. Though this allegation (prob- 
ably enough well-founded) was noway connected with the 
charge of treason against the king, it harmonized fully 
with the temper of the assembly, and wound them up to 
the last pitch of fury. The royal pages began the cry, 

• Arrian, iii. 26, 2. Ae^ei tk IIto- yopGy^ 'AXI^av5opv, &c. Gurtias, vi. 
Xe(i.aioc elaay9^vai ec MaxsSdvotc 9, 13; Diodor. xvii. 80. 
^iXtOTotv, xal xaTTjYop^oai auTou la- * Curtius, vi. 9, 30. 
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echoed by all aronnd^ that they would with their own 
hands tear the parricide in pieces. ^ 

It would have been fortunate for Philotas if their 
■Bvii M. t wrath had been sufficiently UDsovemable to 
put to the instigate the execution of such a sentence on 
tortitre, j^\^q spot. But this did not suit the purpose of 

and forced ,. *^ . a xi_i.i_i_j*V-'- 

to confess, his enemies. Aware that he had been con- 
both demned upon the regal word, with nothing 

hfms"if better than the faintest negative ground of 
and Par- suspicion, they determined to extort from him 
"*" **• a confession such as would justify their own 

forposes, not only against him, but against his father 
armenio — whom there was as yet nothing to implicate. 
Accordingly, during the ensuing night, Philotas was put 
to the torture. Hephaestion, Kraterus, and Koenus — the 
last of the three being brother-in-law of Philotas 2 — them- 
selves superintended the ministers of physical suffering. 
Alexander himself too was at hand, but concealed by a 
curtain. It is said that Philotas manifested little firmness 
under torture, and that Alexander, an unseen witness, in- 
dulged in sneers against the cowardice of one who had 
fought by his side in so many battles. 3 All who stood by 
were enemies, and likely to describe the conduct of Phi- 
lotas in such manner as to justify their own hatred. The 
tortures inflicted, « cruel in the extreme and long continued, 
wrung from him at last a confession, implicating his father 
along with himself. He was put to death ; and at the same 
time, all those whose names had been indicated by Niko- 
machus, were slain also — apparently by being stoned, 
without preliminary torture. Philotas had serving in the 
army a numerous kindred, all of whom were struck with 
consternation at the news of his being tortured. It was 
the Macedonian law that all kinsmen of a man guilty of 

* Curtfus. tI. 11, 8. «Tam yero deinde cmciattiB, ntpote et dam- 
nnlTersa concio accensa est, et & natus et inimicis in gratiam regis 
corporis castodibas initium factum, torquentibus, laceratur. Ac primo 
clamantibUB, discerpendum esse quidem, quanquamhinc ignis, lllinc 
pareicidam manibus eoram. Id qui- yerbera , jam non ad quccstionem, 
dem Philotas, qui graviora sup- sed ad poenam, ingerebantur, non 
plicia meiueret, baud sane iniquo vooem modo, sed etiam gemitus 
animo audiebat." habuit in potestate; sed postquam 

* Gurtius, vi.O, 80; vi. 11, 11. intumescens corpus ulceribus fla- 
' Plutarch, Alexand. 49. gellorum ictus nudis ossibus in- 

* Cortiuf, Ti. 11, 15. "Per ultimos oussos ferre non poterat," £c. 
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treason were doomed to death along with him. Accord- 
ingly , some of these men slew themselves , others fled 
from the camp, seeking refuge wherever they could. Such 
was the terror and tumult in the camp, that Alexander 
was obliged to pi^roclaim a suspension of this sanguinary 
law for the occasion. ^ 

It now remained to kill Parmenio, who could not be 
safely left alive after the atrocities used towards p^,^je„i . 
Philotas ; and to kill him, moreover, before he slain at 
could have time to hear of them, since he was Ekbatana, 
not only the oldest, most respected, and most an/con' 
influential of all Macedonian officers, but also t/J^anc® ot 

, J i» Ai_ A J *x J. Alexander. 

m separate command of the great depot at 
Ekbatana. Alexander summoned to his presence one of 
the Companions named Polydamas; a particular friend^ 
comrade, or aide de camp, of Parmenio. Every friend of 
Philotas felt at this moment that his life hung by a 
thread; so that Polydamas entered the king's presence in 
extreme terror, the rather as he was ordered to bring 
with him his two younger brothers. Alexander addressed 
him, denouncing Parmenio as a traitor, and intim- 
ating that Polydamas would be required to carry a swifb 
and confidential message to Ekbatana, ordering his exe- 
cution. Polydamas was selected as the attached friend of 
Parmenio, and therefore as best calculated to deceive him. 
Two letters were placed in his hands, addressed to Par- 
menio; one from Alexander himself, conveying ostensibly 
military communications and orders; the other, signed with 
the seal-ring of the deceased Philotas, and purporting to 
be addressed by the son to the father. Together with 
these, Polydamas received the real and important despatch, 
addressed by Alexander to Kleander and Menidas, the 
officers immediately subordinate to Parmenio at Ekba- 
tana; proclaiming Parmenio guilty of high treason, and 
directing them to kill him at once. Large rewards were 
offered to Polydamas if he performed this commission 
with success, while his two brothers were retained as 
hostages against scruples or compunction. He promised 
even more than was demanded — too happy to purchase 
this reprieve from what had seemed impending death. 
Furnished with native guides and with swift dromedaries, 
he struck by the straightest road across the desert of 

> Curtiug, vi. 11, 20. 
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KhorasaD; and arrived at Ekbatana on the eleventh day — a 
distance usually requiring more than thirty days to tra- 
verse. 1 Entering the camp by night, without the know- 
ledge of Parmenio, he delivered his despatch to Kleander, 
with whom he concerted measures. On the morrow he 
was admitted to Parmenio, while walking in his garden 
with Kleander and the other officers marked out by Alex- 
ander's order as his executioners. Polydamas ran to em- 
brace his old friend, and was heartily welcomed by the 
unsuspecting veteran, to whom he presented the letters 
professedly coming from Alexander and Philotas. While 
I^armenio was absorbed in perusal, he was suddenly assailed 
by a mortal stab from the hand and sword of Kleander. 
Other wounds were heaped upon him as he fell, by the 
remaining officers, — the last even after life had departed. 2 



* Strabo, xv. p. 724 ; Diodor. xvii. 
80; CurtiuB. vii, 2, 11-18. 

* Curtius, vii. 2, 27. The proceed- 
ings respecting Philotas and Par- 
menio are recounted in the greatest 
detail by Curtius; but his details 
are in general harmony with the 
brief heads given by Arrian from 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus— except 
as to one material point. Plutarch 
(Alex. 49), Diodorus (xvii. 79, 80), 
and Justin (xii. 6), also state the 
facts in the same manner. 

Ptolemy and Aristobulus, accord- 
ing to the narrative of Arrian, 
appear to have considered that 
Philotas was really implicated in 
a conspiracy against Alexander's 
life. But when we analyse what 
they are reported to have said, their 
opinion will not be found entitled 
to much weight. In the first place, 
they state (Arr. iii. 26, 1) that the 
conspiracy of Philotas had been be- 
fore made known to Alexander while 
he was in Egypt , but that he did 
not then believe it. Now eighteen 
months had elapsed since the stay 
in Egypt ; and the idea of a con- 
spiracy going on for eighteen 
months is preposterous. That Phi- 
lotas was in a mood in which he 
might be supposed likely to con- 



spire , is one proposition ; that he 
actually did conspire, is another; 
Arrian and his authorities run the 
two together as if they were one. 
As to the evidence purporting to 
prove that Philotas did conspire, 
Arrian tells us that "the informers 
came forward before the assembled 
soldiers and convicted Philotas 
with the rest by other indicia not 
obscure, hut chiefly by this — that 
Philotas confessed to have heard of 
a conspiracy going on, withoutmen- 
tioning it to Alexander, though 
twice a day in his presence" — ^xal 
Tooc (jLTjvuTa^ Tou IpYO'j 7tapeX96vTac 
i^eXeY^ai OiXtbTav te xal tooc iftcp' 
aoTOv &XX01C Te eXeyj^oic o6x 
dcpaviat, xai (jLaXioxa 5rj 8x1 
oOto^ OiXtbTa^ TcsTtosSai [xsv — ouvetpir), 
&c. What these other indicia were, 
we are not told; but we may see 
how slender was their value, when 
we learn that the non-revelation 
admitted by Philotas was stronger 
than any of them. The non-reve- 
lation, when we recollect that 
Nikomachus was the only informant 
(Arrian loosely talks of fXTjvuTotc, 
as if there were more), proves ab- 
solutely nothing as to the compli- 
city of Philotas, though it may 
prove something as to his indis- 
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The soldiers in Ekbatana, on hearing of this bloody 
deed, burst into furious mutiny, surrounded the 

garden wall, and threatened to break in for the the eoidiers 

purpose of avenging their general, unless Poly- J^^^^ *^ey 

damas and the other murderers should be deliv- aasassin- 

ered to them. But Kleander, admitting a few »**o»^ o^ _ 

of the ringleaders, exhibited to them Alexander's appTased ~ 

written orders, to which the soldiers yielded, not Jy *?»e pro- 

without murmurs of reluctance and indignation. A"ex-°^ ° 

Most of them dispersed, yet a few remained, ander'a 

entreating permission to bury Parmenio's body. °' *'' 



cretion. Evenonthis minor charge, 
Gurtins puts into his mouth a very 
sufficient exculpation. But if Alex- 
ander had taken a different view, 
and dismissed or even confined him 
for it, there would have been little 
room for remark. 

The point upon which Arrian is 
at variance with Curtius, is that 
he states "Philotas with the rest to 
have been shot to death by the 
Macedonians" — thus , seemingly 
contradicting, at least by impli- 
cation, the fact of bis having been 
tortured. Now Plutarch, Diodorus, 
and Justin, all concur with Curtius 
in affirming that he was tortured. 
On such a matter, I prefer their 
united authority to that of Ptolemy 
and Aristobulus. These two last- 
mentioned authors were probably 
quite content to believe in the 
complicity of Philotas upon the 
authority of Alexander himself; 
-without troubling themselves to 
criticise the proofs. They tell us 
that Alexander vehemently de- 
nounced (xaTY]Y0p7)9ai l9x<^P<^^) Pbi- 
lotas before the assembled soldiers. 
After this, any mere shadow or pre- 
tence of proof would be sufficient. 
Moreover, let us recollect that 
Ptolemy obtained his promotion, to 
be one of the confidential body 
guards (ou>|xaTOcp6XaxeO} out of this 
very conspiracy, real or fictitious ; 
he was promoted to the post of the 



condemned Demetrius (Arrian, iii. 
27, 11). 

How little Ptolemy and Aristo- 
bulus cared to do justice any one 
whom Alexander hated , may be 
seen by what they say afterwards 
about the philosopher Eallisthends. 
Both of them affirmed that the 
pages, condemned for conspiracy 
against Alexander, deposed against 
Eallisthends as having instigated 
them to the deed (Arrian , iv. 14, 
1). Now we know, from the author- 
ity of Alexander himself, whose 
letters Plutarch quotes (Alexand. 
55), that the pages denied the pri- 
vity of any one else — maintaining 
the project to have been altogether 
their own. To their great honour, 
the pages persisted in this depo- 
sition, even under extreme tor- 
tures—though they knew that a de- 
position against Eallisthends was 
desired from them. 

My belief is, that Diodorus, Plu- 
tarch, Curtius, and Justin, are cor- 
rect in stating that Philotas was 
tortured. Ptolemy and Aristobulus 
have thought themselves warrant- 
ed in cgnitting this fact, which 
they probably had little satisfaction 
in reflecting upon. If Philotas was 
not tortured, there could have been 
no evidence at all against Parme- 
nio— for the only evidence against 
the latter was the extorted con- 
fession of Philotas. 
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Even this was long refused by Kleander, from dread 
of the king's displeasure. At last, however, thinking it 
prudent to comply in part, he cut off the head, deliv- 
ering to them the trunk alone for burial. The head was 
sent to Alexander. ^ 

Among the many tragical deeds recounted throughout 
Fear and the course of tnis history, there is none more 
^"ff^stpro- revolting than the fate of these two generals, 
the killing Alexander, violent in all his impulses, displayed 
of p*r- on this occasion a personal rancour worthy of 
aifd^Phi- his ferocious mother Olympias, exasperated 
lotas. rather than softened by the magnitude of past 

services. 2 "When we see the greatest officers of the Mace- 
donian army directing in person, and under the eye of 
Alexander, the laceration and burning of the naked body 
of their colleague Philotas, and assassinating with their 
own hands the veteran Parmenio, — we feel how much we 
have passed out of the region of Greek civic feeling into 
that of the more savage Illyrian warrior, partially orient- 
alised. It is not surprising to read, that Antipater, viceroy 
of Macedonia, who had snared with Parmenio the favour 
and confidence of Philip as well as of Alexander, slv^uld 
tremble when informed of such proceedings, and cast about 
for a refuge against the like possibilities to himself. Many 
other officers were alike alarmed and disgusted with the 
transactions. 3 Hence Alexander, opening and examining 
the letters sent home from his army to Macedonia, detected 
such strong expressions of indignation, that he thought 
it prudent to transfer many pronounced malcontents into 
a division by themselves, parting them off from the 
remaining army.* Instead of appointing any substitute 
for Philotas in the command of the Companion-cavalry, 
he cast that body into two divisions, nominating Hephsestion 
to the command of one, and Kleitus to that of the other. » 

The autumn and winter were spent by Alexander in 
B.C. 330-329. reducing Drangiana, Gedrosia, Arachosia, and 
Conquest the ParopamisadsB ; the modem Seiestan, Af- 
of the ghanistan, and the western part of Kabul, lying 

* Gurtius, yii. 2, 32, 33. Orontds, as described in Xenophon, 

^ Contrast the conduct of Alex- Anabas. i. 6. 

ander towards Philotas and Par- " Plutarch, Alexand. 49. 

menio , with that of Cyrus the « Curtius, vii. 2, 36 ; Diodor. xvii. 

jounger towards the conspirator 80; Justin^ xii. 6. 

* Arrian i. 27, 8. 
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"between Ghazna on the north, Kandahar or ^»fop»mi- 
Kelar on the south, and Furrah in the west. Founda-* 
He experienced no combined resistance, but his *jj^ ^^ 
troops suffered severely from cold and privation. ^ ad Cau- 
Near the southern termination of one of the coaum. 
passes of the Hindoo-Koosh (apparently north-east of the 
town of Kabul) he founded a new city, called Alexandria 
ad Caucasum, where he planted 7000 old soldiers, Mace- 
donians, and others as colonists. > Towards the close of 
winter he crossed over the mighty range of the Hindoo- 
Koosh; a march of fifteen days through regions of snow, 
and fraught with hardship to his army. On reaching the 
north side of these mountains, he found himself in Baktria. 
The Baktrian leader Bessus, who had assumed the 
title of king, could muster no more than a Alexander 
small force, with which he laid waste the crosses the 
country, and then retired across the river Oxus xoosh^and 
into Sogdiana, destroying all the boats. Alexan- conquers 
der overran Baktria with scarcely any resistance ; ^ Jgg^g^ig 
the chief places, Baktra (Balkh) and Aomos made 
surrendering to him on the first demonstration P'"oaer. 
of attack. Having named Artabazus satrap of Baktria, 

^ Arrian, iii. 28, 2. About the in Arrian or Gurtius, or Diodorus. 

geography, compare Wilson's ThenameAlexandria does not prove 

Axiana Antiqua, p. 173-178. <^By that they were founded by him; 

perambulator, the distance from for seyeral of the Diadochi called 

Herat to Kandahar is 371 miles ; their own foundations by his name 

from Kandahar to Kabul, 809 miles: (Strabo, ziii. p. 693). Considering 

total 680 miles (English)." The how very short a time Alexander 

principal city in Drangiana (Seie- spent in these regions, the wonder 

fltan) mentioned by the subsequent is that he could have found time 

Greek geographers, is Frophtbasia ; to establish those foundations 

existing seemingly before Alex- which are expressly ascribed to 

ander's arrival. See the fragments him by Arrian and his other bistor- 

of his mensoreSf ap. Didot, Fragm. ians. The authority of Pliny and 

Hist. Alex. Magn. p. 136; Pliny, Steph. Byzant. is hardly sufBcient 

H. K. vi. 21. The quantity of re- to warrant us in ascribing to him 

mains of ancient cities, still to be more. The exact site of Alexan- 

found in this territory , is remark- dria ad Caucasum cannot be deter- 

able. Wilson observes this (p. 164). mined, for want of sufficient topo- 

* Arrian, iii. 28, 6; Curtius, vii. graphical data. There seems much 

8, 23; Diodor. xvii. 83. Alexandria probability that it was at the place 

in Ariis is probably Herat; Alex- called Beghram, twenty-five miles 

andria in Arachosia is probably northeast of Kabul— in the way be- 

Kandahar. But neither the one nor tween Kabul on the south side of 

the other is mentioned as having the Hindoo-Koosh, and Anderab on 

been founded by Alexander, either the north side. The prodigious 
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and placed Archelaus with a garrison in Aomos,^ he 
marched northward towards the river OxuS; the boundary 
between Baktria and Sogdiana. It was a march of ex- 
treme hardship; reaching for two or three days across a 
sandy desert destitute of water, and under very hot weather. 
The Oxus, six furlongs in breadth, deep, and rapid, was 
the most formidable river that the Macedonians had yet 
seen. 2 Alexander transported his army across it on the 
tent-skins inflated and stuffed with straw. It seems sur- 
prising thatBessus did not avail himself of this favourable 
opportunity for resisting a passage in itself so difficult; he 
had however been abandoned by his Baktrian cavalry at 
the moment when he quitted their territory. Some of his 
companions, Spitamenes and others, terrified at the news 
that Alexander had crossed the Oxus, were anxious to 
make their own peace by betraying their leader. 3 They 
sent a proposition to this effect ; upon which Ptolemy with 

number of coins and relics, Greek and Sogdiana, is attested in the 

as well as Mahometan, discovered strongest language by modern tra- 

by Mr. Masson at Beghram, supply vellers. See Barnes's Travels into 

better evidence for identifying the Bokhara, vol. ii. ch. 8, p. 211. 2nd 

site with that of Alexandria ad edit. ; also Morier, Second Journey 

Gaucasum, than can be pleaded on in Persia, p. 282. 

behalf of any other locality. See But in the geographical details 

Masson's Narrative of Journeys in of the country, we are at fault. 

Afghanistan, Ac, vol. iii. ch. 7. p. We have not sufficient data to 

148 seqq. identify more than one or two of 

In crossing the Hindoo-Koosh the localities mentioned, in the 
from south to north , Alexander narrative of Alexander's proceed- 
probably marched by the pass of ings, either by Gurtius or Arrian. 
Bamian, which seems the only one That Marakauda is the modem 
among the four passes open to an Samarkand^the river Poly timetus, 
army in the winter. See Wood's the modem Kohik— and Baktra or 
Journey to the Oxus, p. 196. Zariaspa the modern Balkh— ap- 

■ Arrian, iii. 29, 3; Curtius, vii. pears certain; but the attempts made 

6, 1. by commentators to assign the site 

> Arrian, iii. 29, 4 ; Strabo, xi. p. of other places are not such as to 
509. Evidently Ptolemy and Aristo- carry conviction, 
bulus were much more awe-struck In fact, these countries, at the 
with the Oxus, than with either the present moment, are known only 
Tigris or the Euphrates. Arrian superficially as to their general 
(iv. 6, 13) takes his standard of scenery; for purposes of measure- 
comparison , in regard to rivers, ment and geography , they are al- 
from the river Peneius in Thessaly. most unknown ; as may be seen by 

* Curtius, vii. 6, 19. The exactness any one who reads the Introduction 

of Quintus Gurtius , in describing to Erskine's translation of the Mc- 

g«neral fefttnres of Baktri* moirs of Sultan Baber. 
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a light division was sent forward by Alexander, and was 
enabled, by extreme celerity of movements, to surprise 
and seize Bessus in a village. Alexander ordered that he 
should be held in chains, naked and with a collar round 
his neck, at the side of the road along which the army 
were marching. On reaching the spot, Alexander stopped 
his chariot, and sternly demanded from Bessus, on what 
pretence he had first arrested, and afterwards slain, his 
lung and benefactor Darius. Bessus replied, that he had 
not done this single-handed ; others were concerned in it 
alongwith him, to procure for themselves lenient treatment 
from Alexander. The kin^ said no more, but ordered 
Bessus to be scourged, and then sent back as prisoner to 
Baktra ^ — where we shall again hear of him. 

In his onward march, Alexander approached a small 
town, inhabited by the Branchidse; descendants Massacre of 
of those BranchidaB near Miletus on the coast the Bran- 
of Ionia, who had administered the great temple thei ^fanJ 
and oracle of Apollo on Cape Poseidion, and iiies, per- 
who had yielded up the treasures of that temple 5LV/xande7 
to the Persian king Xerxes, 150 years before, in Sog- 
This surrender had Drought upon them so much ^iana. 
odium, that when the dominion of Xerxes was overthrown 
on the coast, they retired with him into the interior of 
Asia. He assigned to them lands in the distant region 
of Sogdiana, where their descendants had ever since 
remained; bilingual and partially dishellenised, yet still 
attached to their traditions and origin. Delighted to 
find themselves once more in commerce with Greeks, they 
poured forth to meet and welcome the army, tendering 
all that they possessed. Alexander, when he heard who 
they were and what was their parentage, desired the 
Milesians in his army to determine how they should be 
treated. But as these Milesians were neither decided nor 
unanimous, Alexander announced that he would deter- 
mine for himself. Having first occupied the city in person 
with a select detachment, he posted his army all round 

' Arrian, iii. 30, 6-10. These de- that he was brought up in this way 

tails are peculiarly authentic, as by Spitamends and Dataphemds. 

coming from Ptolemy, the person Curtius (yii. 24, 86) follows this 

chiefly concerned. version. Diodorus also gives an 

Aristobulus agreed in the de- account very like it, mentioning 

scription of the guise in which nothing about Ptolemy (xvii. 83). 
Bessus was exhibited, but stated 
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the walls, and then gave orders not only to plunder it^ M 
to massacre the entire population — men, women, aii 
children. They were slain without arms or attempt M 
resistance, resorting to nothing but prayers and auppliaii 
manifestations. Alexander next commanded the walls te 
be levelled, and the sacred groves cut down, bo thai do 
habitable site might remain, nor any thing except Bolitudfl 
and sterility. ^ Such was the revenge taken upon theia 
unhappy victims for the deeds of their ancestors in the 
fourtn or fitth generation before. Alexander doubtlsH 
considered himself to be executing the wrath of ApdDo 
against an accursed race who had robbed the temple of 
the God. 2 The Macedonian expedition had been proolaiiB- 
ed to be undertaken originally for the purpose of rereap* 
ging upon the contemporary J?ersians the ancient wrongi 



■Gurtias, vii. 23; Plutarch de 
8er& Numinis vindict&, p. 657 1); 
Strabo, xi. p. 618 : compare also xiv. 
p. 634, and zvii. p. 814. Thii last- 
mentioned passage of Strabo helps 
us to understand the peculiarly 
strong pious fervour with which 
Alexander regarded the temple and 
oracle of Branchids. At the time 
when Alexander went up to the 
oracle of Ammon in Eg^pt, for the 
purpose of affiliating himself to 
Zeus Ammon, there came to him 
envoys from Miletus announcing 
that the oracle atBranchide, which 
had been silent ever since the time 
of Xerxds, had just begun again to 
give prophecy, and had certified the 
fact that Alexander was the son of 
Zeus, besides many other encour- 
aging predictions. 

The massacre of the Branchidee 
by Alexander was described by 
Diodorus, but was contained in that 
portion of the seventeenth book 
which is lost; there is a great la- 
cuna in the MSS. after cap. 83. 
The fact is distinctly indicated in 
the table of contents prefixed to 
book xvii. 

Arrian makes no mention of these 
descendants of the Brauchide in 
Sogdiana, nor of the destruction of 



the town and its inhabitaatt bf 
Alexander. Perhaps neither Pto- 
lemy nor Aristobulut said anytUag 
about it. Their silence ie not it 
all difficult to explain, nor dooitli 
in my judgement, impeaoh the eit- 
dibility of the narrative. Thvj do 
not feel under obligation to glvi 
publicity to the worst acta of thoii 
hero. 

* The Delphian oracle prononnoodi 
in explaining the subjngatlom 
and ruin of Kroesus king of liydiOi 
that he had thereby expiated the 
sin of his ancestor in the fifth gen- 
eration before (Herodot. L H: 
compare vi. 86). Immediately bo- 
fore the breaking out of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the LacedsBmonlani 
called upon the Athenians to expel 
the descendants of those who had 
taken part in the Eilonian aaeri- 
loge, 180 years before ; theyaddroM- 
ed this injunction with a view to 
procure the banishment of Perlkl6S|* 
yet still ToU Geoic i:p<I>Tov Ti|MDpolW- 
xec (Thucyd. i. 125-127). 

The idea that the sins of fathen 
were visited upon their descend- 
ants, even to the third and fourth 
generation, had great currency in 
the ancient world. 
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done to Greece by Xerxes; so that Alexander would 
follow out the same sentiment in revenging upon the con- 
temporary Branchidse the acts of their ancestors — yet 
more guilty than Xerxes, in his belief. The massacre of 
this unfortunate population was in fact an example of 
human sacrifice on the largest scale, offered to the Gods 
by the religious impulses of Alexander, and worthy to be 
compared to that of the Carthaginian general Hannibal, 
when he sacrificed 3000 Grecian prisoners on the field 
of Himera, where his grandfather Hamilkar had been 
slain seventy years before. * 

Alexander then continued his onward progress, first 
to Marakanda (Samarcand), the chief town of Sogdiana — 
next to the river Jaxartes, which he and his companions, 
in their imperfect geographical notions, believed Alexander 
to be the Tanais, the boundary between Asia at Mara- 
and Europe. 2 In his march, he left garrisons in on^uTe*"* 
various towns, 3 but experienced no resistance, Jaxartes. 
though detached bodies of the natives hovered ^on^^o^ 
on his flanks. Some of these bodies, having Alexandria 
cut off a few of his foragers, took refuge after- jax^tes. 
wards on a steep and rugged mountain, con- Limit of 
.ceived to be unassailable. Thither however ^Ser'g 
Alexander pursued them, at the head of his progress 
lightest and most active troops. Though at »»o'**i^a'd- 
first repulsed, he succeeded in scaling and capturing the 
place. Of its defenders, thirty thousand in number, 
three-fourths were either put to the sword, or perished in 
jumping down the precipices. Several of his soldiers were 
wounded with arrows, and he himself received a shot from 
one of them through his leg.* But here, as elsewhere, we 
perceive that nearly all the Orientals whom Alexander 

' Diodor.xiii. 62. See Ch. LXXXI. the Araxes Aristotle mast mean the 

of this History. Jaxartes. We see therefore that 

* Pliny, H. N. vi. 16. In the Me- Alexander and his companions, in 

teorologica of Aristotle (i. 13, 15- identifying the Jaxartes with the 

18) we read that the rivers Baktrus, Tanais , only followed the geo- 

Choaspes, and Araxes flowed from graphical descriptions and ideas 

the lofty mountain Parnasus (Paro- current in their time. Humboldt 

pamisus ?) in Asia ; and that the remarks several cases in which the 

Araxes bifurcated, one branch form- Greek geographers were fond of 

ing the Tanais, which fell into, supposingbifurcation of rivers (Asia 

the Palus Meeotis. For this fact he Gentrale, vol. ii. p. 291). 

refers to the y^«; itepio8oi current in ■ Arriau, iv. 1, 6. 

his time. It seems plain that by * Arrian, iii. 30, 17. 
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subdued were men little suited for close combat hand to 
handy — fighting only with missiles. 

Here, on the river Jaxartes, Alexander projected the 
B.C. 329. foundation of a new city to bear his name ; in- 
(Summer.) tended partly as a protection against incursions 
Founda- from the Scythian Nomads on the other side of 
Alexandria the river, partly as a facility for himself to cross 
ad J^^*^'*- over and subdue them, which he intended to do 
oTmarch as soon as he could find opportunity. ^ He was 
northward, however Called off for the time by the news of 
a wide-spread revolt among the newly- conquered inhabit- 
ants both of Sogdiana and Baktria. He suppressed the 
revolt with his habitual vigour and celerity, distributing 
his troops so as to capture five townships in two days, and 
Kyropolis or Kyra, the largest of the neighbouring Sog- 
dian towns (founded by the Persian Cyrus), immediately 
afterwards. He put all the defenders and inhabitants to 
the sword. Returning then to the Jaxartes, he completed 
in twenty days the fortifications of his new town of Alex- 
andria (perhaps at or near Khodjend), with suitable sacri- 
fices and festivities to the Gods. He planted in it some 
Macedonian veterans and Grecian mercenaries, together 
with volunteer settlers from the natives around. 2 An 
army of Scythian Nomads, showing themselves on the other 
side of the river, piqued his vanity to cross over and attack 
them. Carrying over a division of his army on inflated 
skins, he defeated them with little difl&culty, pursuing 
them briskly into the desert. But the weather was intense- 
ly hot, and the army suffered much from thirst; while the 
little water to be found was so bad, that it brought upon 
Alexander a diarrhoea which endangered his life. 3 This 
chase, of a few miles on the right bank of the Jaxartes 
(seemingly in the present Khanat of Kokand), marked the 
utmost limit of Alexander's progress northward. 

Shortly afterwards, a Macedonian detachment, un- 
B.o. 829-328. skilfully conducted, was destroyed in Sogdiana 
(Winter.) |jy Spitamenes and the Scythians : a rare mis- 
Aiexander fortune, which Alexander avenged by over- 

at Zariaspa • ii. • . xi. • t» i "i* a. 

in Baktria running the region* near the river Polytimetus 

' Arrian, iv. 1, 3. * Arrian, iv. 6, 11; Curtius, vii. 

» Arrian, iv. 8, 17; Curtius, vii. 9, 22. The river, called by the Ma- 

6, S5. cedonians Polytimdtus (Strabo, xi. 

* Arrian, iv. 6, 6 ; Curtius, vii. 9. p. 618) , now bears the name of 
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(the Kohik), and putting to the sword the in- —he causes 
habitants of all the towns which he took. He ^rmuti*° 
then recrossed the Oxus, to rest during the lated and 
extreme season of winter at Zariaspa in Baktria, *^***** 
from whence his communications with the West and with 
Macedonia were more easy, and where he received various 
reinforcements of Greek troops. ^ Bessus, who had been 
here retained as a prisoner, was now brought forward 
amidst a public assembly; wherein Alexander, having first 
reproached him for his treason to Darius, caused his nose 
and ears to be cut off — and sent him in this condition to 
Ekbatana, to be finally slain by the Medes and Persians. 2 
Mutilation was a practice altogether Oriental and non- 
Hellenic: even Arrian, admiring and indulgent as he is 
towards his hero, censures this savage order, as one among 
many proofs how much Alexander had taken on Oriental 
dispositions. We may remark that his extreme wrath on 
this occasion was founded partly on disappointment that 
Bessus had frustrated his toilsome efforts for taking 
Darius alive — partly on the fact that the satrap had com- 
mitted treason against the king's person, which it was the 
policy as well as the feeling of Alexander to surround 
with a circle of Deity. 3 For as to traitors against Persia, 
as a cause and country, Alexander had never discouraged, 
and had sometimes signally recompensed them. Mithrines, 
the governor of Sardis, who opened to him the gates of 
that almost impregnable fortress immediately after the 
battle of the Granikus — the traitor who perhaps, next to 
Darius himself, had done most harm to the Persian cause 
— obtained from him high favour and promotion.* 

Kohik or Zurafshan. It rises in Borne, when the Emperor Galha 

the mountains east of Samarkand, was deposed and assassinated in 

flowing westward on the north of the forum, Tacitus, observes — 

that city and of Bokhara. It does "Plures quam centum et viginti li- 

not reach so far as the Oxus; bellos prsemia exposcentium , ob 

during the full time of the year, aliquam notabilem ill& dleoperam, 

it falls into a lake called Kara- Vitellius posted inyenit, omnesque 

kul; during the dry months, it is conquiri et interfici jussit: non 

lost in the sands, as Arrian states honore Qalbce, aed tradito princi- 

(Bnmes's Travels, vol. ii. ch. xi. pibus more, munimentum ad proB- 

p. 29.9, 2nd ed.). sens, in posterum ultionem^ (Taci- 

* Arrian, iv. 7, 1 ; Curtius, vii. tus, Hist. i. 44). 

10, 12. « Arrian, i. 17, 3; iii.'16, 8. Cur- 

« Arrian, iv. 7, 5. tins, iii. 12, 6; v. 1, 44. 

* After describing the scene at 
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The rude, but spirited tribes of Baktria and Sogdiana 
B.C. 328. were as yet but imperfectly subdued, seconded 
(Summer.) as their resistance was by wide spaces of sandy 
Farther desert, by the neighbourhood of the Scythian 
tSm'^of Nomads, and by the presence of Spitamenes as 
Baktria a leader. Alexander, distributing his army into 
ana HaU ^^® divisions, traversed the country and put 
at Mara- down all resistance, while he also took measures 
kanda. £qj» establishing several military posts, or new 

towns, in convenient places. * After some time the whole 
army was reunited at the chief place of Sogdiana — Mara- 
kanda — where some halt and repose was given. 2 

During this halt at Marakanda (Samarcand) the mem- 
Bo 328 orable banquet occurred wherein Alexander 
* * murdered Kleitus. It has been already related 
Mara^^ * that Kleitus had saved his life at the battle of 
kanda. the Granikus, by cutting off the sword arm of 

and'poal- the Persian Spithridates when already uplifted 
tion of to strike him from behind. Since the death of 
eituB. Philotas, the important function of general of 
the Companion-cavalry had been divided between Hephses- 
tion and Kleitus. Moreover the family of Kleitus had been 
attached to Philip, by ties so ancient, that his sister, 

» 

> GnrtiuB (vii. 10, 16) mentions along the Kohik river, nearly the 

six cities (oppida) founded by whole of Ferghana (along the 

Alexander in these regions ; ap- Jaxartes) , the greater part of 

parently somewhere north of the Kwarizm along the branches of 

Oxus, bat the sites cannot be the Oxus, with large portions 

made out. Justin (xii. 6) alludes of Balkh, Badakshan, Kesh, and 

to twelve foundations in Baktria Hissar, being of uncommon fertil- 

and Sogdiana. ity ; while the greater part of the 

* Arrian, iv. 16, 4; Gurtius, vii. rest is a barren waste, and in some 

10, 1. "Sogdiana regio magn& ex places a sandy desert. Indeed the 

parte deserta est; octingenta ferd whole country north of the Oxus 

stadia in latitudinem vastae soli- has a decided tendency to degen* 

tudines tenent." erate into desert , and many of 

Bespecting the same country its most fruitful spaces are nearly 

(Sogdiana and Baktria), Mr. Ers- surrounded by barren sands; so 

kine observes (Introduction to the that the population of all these 

Memoirs of Sultan Baber, p. districts still, as in the time of 

xliii.) : — Baber, consists of the fixed inhab- 

"The face of the country is ex- itants of the cities and fertile 

tremely broken, and divided by lands, and of the unsettled and 

lofty hills ; even the plains are roving wanderers of the desert, 

diversified by great varieties of who dwell in tents of felt, and 

•oil, — some extensive districts live on the produce of their flocks.'^ 
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Ijanike, had been selected as the nurse of Alexander 
himself when a child. Two of her sons had already perished 
in the Asiatic battles. If therefore there were any man 
who stood high in the service, or was privileged to speak 
his mind freely to Alexander, it was Kleitus. 

In this banquet at Marakanda, when wine, according 
to the Macedonian habit, had been abundantly ^ ^ . 
drunk, and when Alexander, Kleitus, and most Alexander 
of the other guests were already nearly intoxi- J^^ his ^ 
cated, enthusiasts or flatterers heaped im- repugnance 
moderate eulogies upon the king's past achieve- ®f Mace- 
ments.i They exalted him above all the most offic*r^feit, 
venerated legendary heroes; they proclaimed *«* ^^^ 
that his superhuman deeds proved his divine ®*p'®^*® 
paternity, and that he had earned an apotheosis like He- 
rakl^s, which nothing but envy could withhold from him 
even during his life. Alexander himself joined in these 
boasts, and even took credit for the later victories of the 
reign of his father, whose abilities and glory he depreci- 
ated. To the old Macedonian officers, such an insult cast 
on the memory of Philip was deeply offensive. But among 
them all, none had been more indignant than Kleitus, with 
the growing insolence of Alexander — his assumed filiation 
from Zeus Ammon, which put aside Philip as unworthy — 
his preference for Persian attendants, who granted or re- 
fused admittance to his person — his extending to Mace- 
donian soldiers the contemptuous treatment habitually en- 
dured by Asiatics, and even allowing them to be scourged 
by Persian hands and Persian rods. 2 The pride of a Mace- 
donian general in the stupendous successes of the last five 
years, was effaced by his mortification, when he saw that 
they tended only to merge his countrymen amidst a crowd 
of servile Asiatics, and to inflame the prince with high- 
flown aspirations transmitted from Xerxes or Ochus. But 
whatever might be the internal thoughts of Macedonian 
officers, they held their peace before Alexander, whose 
formidable character and exorbitant self-estimation would 
tolerate no criticism. 

* Arrian, iv. 8, 7. xtuv ic6v(dv xo|xiC6(jLevoi, [xaxaplCofxsv 

» Plutarch, Alexand. 51. Nothing 5e to-j? i^8r) Te9vr)x6Tac Ttpiv e7ri5eiv 

can be more touching than the M7)6ixat< pd3§ot(; ^aivOfxevou^ Maxs- 

-words put by Plutarch into the o6vac, xal Jlspawv 6eo[xdvouc tva T«j> 

mouth of Kleitus— 'AXX' oOSs vuv ^aciXei 7tpoaeX9io[Aev. 
^alpofxev, 'AXs^avSpg, toiauTa teXt) 
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At the banquet of Marakanda, this long-suppressed 
repugnance found an issue, accidental indeed and unpre- 
meditated, but for that very reason all the more violent 
and unmeasured. The wine, which made Alexander more 
boastful, and his flatterers fulsome to excess, overpowered 
Scene at altogether the reserve of Kleitus. He rebuked 
the banquet the impiety of those who degraded the ancient 
remon-"*^^* herocs in order to make a pedestal for Alexander, 
strance of He protested against the injustice of disparaging 
KieituB. ^j^g exalted and legitimate fame of Philip; whose 
achievements he loudly extolled, pronouncing them to be 
equal, and even superior, to those of his son. For the ex- 
ploits of Alexander, splendid as they were^ had been 
accomplished, not by himself alone, but by that unconquer- 
able Macedonian force which he had found readv made to 
his hands ; i whereas those of Philip had been his own — 
since he had found Macedonia prostrate and disorganised, 
and had to create for himself both soldiers and a military 
system. The great instruments of Alexander's victories 
had been Philip's old soldiers, whom he now despised — 
and among them Parmenio, whom he had put to death. 

Bemarks such as these, poured forth in the coarse 
Furious language of a half-intoxicated Macedonian veter- 
wrath of an, provoked loud contradiction from many, 
— he^'^ur' ^^^ S^^^ poignant offence to Alexander; who 
dera Kiei- now for the first time heard the open outburst 
*^®* of disapprobation, before concealed and known 

to him only by surmise. But wrath and contradiction, both 
from him and from others, only made Kleitus more reckless 
in the outpouring of his own feelings, now discharged witti 
delight after having been so long pent up. He passe'd from 
the old Macedonian soldiers to himself individually. 
Stretching forth his right hand towards Alexander, he ex- 
claimed: — "Recollect that you owe your life to me; this 
hand preserved you at the Granikus. Listen to the out- 
spoken language of truth, or else abstain from asking 
freemen to supper, and confine yourself to the society of 
barbaric slaves." All these reproaches stung Alexander to 
the quick. But nothing was so intolerable to him as the 
respectful sympathy for Parmenio, which brought to his 
memory one of the blackest deeds of his life— and the 



«■• (AX45«v6pov) xataitpa^ai oOti, ti gpya, &c. 
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reminiscence of his preservation at the Granikus, which 
lowered him into the position of a debtor towards the very 
censor under whose reproof he was now smarting. At 
length wrath and intoxication together drove him into un- 
controllable fury. He started from his couch, and felt for 
his dagger to spring at Kleitus ; but the dagger had been 
put out of reach by one of his attendants. In a loud voice 
and with the Macedonian word of command, he summoned 
the body fi^iards and ordered the trumpeter to sound an 
alarm. But no one obeyed so grave an order, given in his 
condition of drunkenness. His principal officers, Ptolemy, 
Perdikkas and others, clung round him, held his arms and 
body, and besought him to abstain from violence ; others 
at iiie same time tried to silence Kleitus and hurry him 
out of the hall, which had now become a scene of tumult 
and consternation. But Kleitus was not in a humour to 
confess himself in the wrong by retiring; while Alexander, 
furious at the opposition now, for the first time, offered to 
his will, exclaimed, that his officers held him in chains as 
Bessus had held Darius, and left him nothing but the 
name of a king. Though anxious to restrain his move- 
ments, they doubtless did not dare to employ much phy- 
sical force; so that his great personal strength, and con- 
tinued efforts, presently set him free. He then snatched a 
pike from one of the soldiers, rushed upon Kleitus, and 
thrust him through on the spot, exclaiming, "Go now to 
Philip and Parmenio."i 

' Arrian, iy. 8; Gurtias, yiii. 1; For Arrian's narrative down to 

Plutarch, Alezand. 60, 61 ; Justin sect. 14 of c. 8 (before the words 

zii. 6. The description given by 'Apt(7T6[)ouXoc H) may fairly be 

Siodoras was contained in the presumed to be derived from Fto- 

lost part of his seventeenth book ; lemy. 

the table of contents, prefixed Both Plutarch and Gurtius de- 

thereunto , notes the incident scribe the scene in a manner more 

briefly. dishonourable to Alexander than 

All the authors describe in the Arrian; and at the same time (in 

same general way the commence- my judgement) less probable. Plu- 

ment, progress, and result, of this tarch says that the brawl took its 

impressive scene in the banqueting rise from a poet named Pierion 

hall of Marakanda; but they differ singing a song which turned into 

materially in the details. In derision those Macedonians who 

giving what seems to me the most had been recently defeated in Sog- 

probable account, I have borrowed diana; that Alexander and those 

partly from all , yet following around him greatly applauded this 

mostly the account given by Arrian satire ; that Kleitus protested 

from Ptolemy , himself present, against such an insult to soldiers, 

VOL. xn. D 
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No sooner wns the dcrd perpetrated, than the fc 
intenao re- "^ Alcxaiuler 1111(1 orwcnt an entire reYoliitioik< 
inorni* of Tlio Bpectnclo of Kleitufly a bleeding corpMUl 
fmn"!^'''' *^*® Hoor,— tlie ninrks of stupefaction andhoirtl 
Atoiy aftor evident in nil the spectators, and the reactioi) 
tho deed. from a furious impulse instantaneously satiatil] 
— plunged him at once into the opposite extreme of remoM 
and self-eondcmnation. Ifastening out of theball, aadl^ 
tiring to bod, he passed three days in an agony of distna^ 
without food or drink. He burst into tears and multiplied 

who, though unfortunate, h»d be- broftdly and diraotly. IVvTertktlM 

havtid with unimpoachablo brave- Gurtius has stated two point! VCV 

ry, that Alexander then turned material to the caie, ivMeh it 

upon KleituB, saying that ho was not appear in Arrian. 1. It VM 

seeking an excuse for himpelf by Alexander himsplf, not hii flattie 

extenuating cowardice in others; ers who vilipended Philip; rt 

that Klcitus retorted by reminding least the flatterers only dU m^■ 

him of tho preservation of his life after him, and following kk 

at the GranikuB. Alexander is example. The topio wonld !• 

thus made to provoke tho quarrel dangerous for them to ftrlgtmtlj 

by aspersing the courage of Klei- and might easily be onxxltd to* 

tus, which I think no way prob- far. 2. Among all the topics tou^ 

able; nor would he be likely to ed upon by Kleitas, nons VH 

encourage a song of that tenor. so intolerable as the open •>■ 

Gurtius agrees with Arrian in pression of sympathy, MendsVPi 

ascribing the origin of the mischief and regret, for Parmenlo. TUi 

to the extravagant boasts of Alexan- stung Alexander in the sorest pobt 

der and his flatterers , and to of his conscience ; he mnst have 

their depreciation of Philip. He known that there were manj pi^ 

then tells us that Kleitns, on hear- sent who sympathised with it ; sad 

ing their unseemly talk, turned it was probably the niain eaasi 

round and whispered to his neigh- which worked him up to phrenij. 

hour some lines out of the Andro- Moreover we may be pretty ntt 

machd of Euripidds (which lines that Kleitus, while expatiatiBg 

Plutarch also ascribes to him, upon Philip, would not forget 

though at a later moment) ; that Philippe general in chief and Us 

Alexander, not hearing the words own old Ariend, Parmenio. 

asked what had been said, but no I cannot believe the statemeat 

one would tell him ; at length of Aristobulus, that Kleitns waf 

Kleitus himself repeated the sen- forced by his friends oat of tliS 

timent in language of his own. hall, and afterwards returned to 

This would suit a literary Greek ; it of his own accord, to defy Alex- 

but an old Macedonian officer ander once more. It seems plain 

half-intoxicated, when animated from Arrian, that Ptolemy said no 

by a vehement sentiment, would such thing. The murderons im- 

hardly express it by whispering pulse of Alexander was gratified 

a Greek poetical quotation to his on the spot, and without delay, as 

neighbour. He would either hold soon as he got clear f^om the gentle 

his tongue, or speak what he felt restraint of his surrounding friends. 
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^ * Exclamations on his own mad act; he dwelt upon the 
g names of Kleitus and Lanike with the debt of gratitude 
^ ^hich he owed to each, and denounced himself as unworthy 
E to live after having requited such services with a foul 
^ murder. ^ His friend at length prevailed on him to take 
1^ food, and return to activity. AH joined in trying to 
^ restore his self-satisfaction. The Macedonian army passed 
^ a public vote that Kleitus had been justly slain, and that 
p his body should remain unburied; which afforded oppor- 
tunity to Alexander to reverse the vote, and to direct that 
; it should be buried by his own order. 2 The prophets com- 
; forted him by the assurance that his murderous impulse 
had arisen, not from his own natural mind, but from a 
maddening perversion intentionally brought on by the God 
Dionvsus, to avenge the omission of a sacrifice due to him 
on tne day of the banquet, but withheld. ^ Lastly, the 
Greek sophist or philosopher, Anaxarchus of Abdera, 
revived Alexander's spirits by well-timed flattery, treating 
his sensibility as nothing better than generous weakness ; 
reminding him that in his exalted position of conqueror 
and Great King, he was entitled to prescribe what was 
right and just, instead of submitting himself to laws dic- 
tated from without. 4 Kallisthenes the philosopher was also 
summoned, along with Anaxarchus, to the king's presence, 
for the same purpose of offering consolatory reflections. 
But he is said to have adopted a tone of discourse alto- 
gether different, and to have given offence rather than 
satisfaction to Alexander. 

1 Arrian,iv. 9,4; Gnrtius,viii.2,2. the displeasure of Dionysus by 

> Gurtius, -viii. 2, 12. ''Quo que having sacked and destroyed the 

minus osedis puderet, jure inter- city of Thebes, the supposed birth- 

fectum Glitum Macedones decer- place and favourite locality of 

nunt; sepulture quoque prohibi- that god (Plutarch, Alex. 13). 

turi, ni rex humari jussisset.'' The maddening delusion brought 

In explanation of this monstrous upon men by the wrath of Diony- 

Tordict of the soldiers, we must sus is awfully depicted in the 

recollect that the safety of the Bacchee of Euripidds. Under the 

whole army (now at Samarkand, influence of that delusion, Agavd, 

almost beyond the boundary of mother of Fentheus , tears her son 

inhabited regions , l^u> t^c olxoufj.^- in pieces and bears away his head 

vYjc) was felt to depend on the life in triumph, not knowing what is 

of Alexander. Gompare Justin, in her hands. Gompare also Eu- 

xii. 6, 15. ripid. Hippolyt. 440—1412. 

* Arrian, iv. 9, 6. Alexander * Arrian, iv. 9, 10; Plutarch, 

imagined himself to have incurred Alex. 62. 

d2 
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To Bucb remedial influences, and probably still more 
to the absolute necessity for action, Alexander's remorse 
at length yielded. Like the other emotions of his fiery 
soul, it was violent and overpowering while it lasted. But 
it cannot be shown to have left any durable trace on his 
character, nor any effects, justifying the unbounded admir- 
ation of Arrian; who has little but blame to bestow on the 
murdered Kleitus, while he expresses the strongest sym- 
pathy for the mental suffering of the murderer. 

After ten days,i Alexander again put his army in 
B.C. S28. motion, to complete the subjugation of Sog- 
Active and di^Jift* He found no enemy capable of meeting 
successful him in pitched battle; yet Spitamenes, with the 
of Ai«-**' Sogdians and some Scythian allies, raised much 
ander in hostility of detail, which it cost another year 
Sogdiana. ^q p^^ down. Alexander underwent the greatest 
fatigue and hardships in his marches through the moun- 
tainous parts of this wide, rugged, and poorly supplied 
country, with rocky positions, strong by nature, which his 
enemies sought to defend. One of these fastnesses, held by 
a native chief named Sisymithres, seemed almost unattack- 
able, and was indeed taken rather by intimidation than 
by actual force. ^ The Scythians, after a partial success 
over a small Macedonian detachment, were at length so 
thoroughly beaten and overawed, that they slew Spita- 
menes, and sent his head to the conqueror as a propitia- 
tory offering. ' 

After a short rest at Nautaka during the extreme 
winter, Alexander resumed operations, by attacking a 
strong post called the Sogdian Bock, whither a large 
number of fugitives had assembled, with an ample supj^y 
of provision. It was a precipice supposed to be inexpng- 
B.C. sssu^ar. itiable; and would seemingly have proved so, in 
rwiat«r, ' spite of the energy and s^ilities of Alexander, 
*^'*«>- hAd not the occupants altogether neglected 
S5*SJx^ their guard, and yielded at the mere sight of a 
v«cmau* handful of Macedonians who had scrambled up 
■*^**"~^ tlie precipice. Among the captives taken by 
Akander on this rock, were the wife and 

• Axnaa, ir. 17, 11. C«rti«s (riiL 

S) fiT«a a differeat nam^tiTe of 

i'* *«. U« d<Mlh of 8pitBm«tt^«. 
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family of the Baktrian chief Oxyartes ; one of rock of 
whose daughters, named E.oxana, so captivated Choridnei. 
Alexander by her beauty that he resolved to Alexander 
make her his wife.* He then passed out of Sog- forBoxana. 
diana into the neighbouring territory ParaBtakene , where 
there was another inexpugnable site called the E,ock of 
Chorienes, which he was also fortunate enough to reduce. 2 
!Prom hence Alexander went to Baktra. Sending Kra- 
terus with a division to put the last hand to the reduction 
of Parsetakene, he himself remained at Baktra, 

• ^ BO 327 

preparing for his expedition across the Hindoo- 
Xoosh to the conquest of India. As a security for tran- 
quillity of Baktria and Sogdiana during his absence, he 
levied 30,000 young soldiers from those countries to accom- 
pany him. 3 

It was at Baktra that Alexander celebrated his marriage 
with the captive Hoxana. Amidst the repose ^^ gg^ 
and festivities connected with that event, the (Spring). 
Oriental temper which he was now acquiring Alexander 
displayed itself more forcibly than ever. He »* Baktra— 
could no longer be satisfied without obtaining wfth^Box- 
prostration, or worship, from Greeks and Mace- a^a. His 

■S* n px** TT J demand for 

domans as well as from Jrersians; a public and prostration 
unanimous recognition of his divine origin and <>' worship 
superhuman dignity. Some Greeks and Mace- '^"* * 
donians had already rendered to him this homage. Never- 
theless to the greater number, in spite of their extreme 
deference and admiration for him, it was repugnant and 
degrading. Even the imperious Alexander shrank from 
issuing public and formal orders on such a subject; but a 
manoeuvre was concerted, with his privity, by the Persians 
and certain compliant Greek sophists or philosophers, for 
the purpose of carrying the point by surprise. 

During a banquet at Baktra, the philosopher Anax- 
archus, addressing the assembly in a prepared p ,. 
harangue, extolled Alexander's exploits as greatly harangue of 
surpassing those of Dionysus and Herakles. He -A-nax- 
proclaimed that Alexander had already done during a 
more than enough to establish a title to divine i>»nquet, 

* Arrian, iv. 18, 19. follow Alexander in his marches 

* Arrian, iv. 21. Our geographi- of detail. 

cal knowledge does not enable ' Gurtius, viii. 6, 1 ; Arrian, ir. 
US to verify these localities, or to 22, 2. 
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-tin honours from the Macedonians; who (he said) 

every oneto would assuredly worship Alexander after his 

render thiB death, and ought in justice to worship him during 



his life, forthwith. 



1 



This harangue was applauded, and similar sentiments 
were enforced, by others favourable to the plan; who pro- 
ceeded to set the example of immediate compliance, and 
were themselves the first to tender worship, liost of the 
Macedonian officers sat unmoved, disgusted at the speech. 
But though disgusted, they said nothing. To reply to a 
speech doubtless well-turned and flowing, required some 
powers of oratory; moreover, it was well known that 
whoever dared to reply stood marked out for the antipathy 
of Alexander. The fate of Kleitus, who had arraigned the 
same sentiments in the banqueting hall of Marakanda, was 
fresh in the recollection of every one. The repugnance 
which many felt, but none ventured to express, at length 
found an orffan in Kallisthenes of Olynthus. 

This philosopher, whose melancholy fate imparts a 
rnbiio peculiar interest to his name, was nephew of 

T»piy of Aristotle, and had enjoyed throuffh his uncle an 
n«8, op- *" early acquaintance with Alexander during the 
posing it. boyhood of the latter. At the recommendation 
and?isu>T7 of Aristotle, Kallisthenes had accompanied Alex- 
o' K^ui- ander in his Asiatic expedition. He was a man 
8 en^a. ^£ much literary and rhetorical talent, which he 
turned towards the composition of history — and to the hist* 
ory of recent times. ^ Alexander, full of ardour for con- 
quest, was at the same time anxious that his achievements 
should be commemorated by poets and men of letters;' 
there were seasons also when he enjoyed their conversation. 
On both these grounds he invited several of them to 

« ArriMi, ir. 10, T-S. Cortins from $57 — S4e b.c. S. Ti xv^ 

riii. 6, »— IS) T«pr*$ents the speech •AX«Hx»€pO'». His style is said by 

proposing dirine honours to h^re Cieero to hare been rhetorical; 

b««n delir^red, not by Anaxarchns, but the Alexandrine critics in- 

but by another lettered Greeks • eluded him in their Canon of Hist- 

Sicilian named deon. The tenor orians. See Didot, Fragm. Hist, 

of the speech is substantially tha Alex. Magn. p. «— *. 

Mse. as giT«m by both authora. » Sea the obserration ascribed 

^^^>»^»*« k»d aompoMd to him. expressing enry towards 

'"'"*"' * - — -. Achillas for haring b«en immor- 

tikUsed by Homer ^Arrian, i. 12, J). 
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accompany the army. The more prudent among them decli- 
ned, but Kallisthenes obeyed, partly in hopes of procuring the 
reconstitution of his native city Olynthus, as Aristotle had 
obtained the like favour for Stageira. ^ Kallisthenes had 
composed a narrative (not preserved) of Alexander's exploits, 
which certainly reached to the battle of Arbela, and may 
perhaps have gone down farther. The few fragments of 
this narrative remaining seem to betoken extreme ad- 
miration, not merely of the bravery and ability, but also of 
the transcendent and unbroken good fortune, of Alexander 
— marking him out as the chosen favourite of the Gods. 
This feeling was perfectly natural under the grandeur of 
the events. Insofar as we can judge from one or two speci- 
mens, Kallisthenes was full of complimentary tribute to 
the hero of his history. But the character of Alexander 
himself had undersfone a material chanfi^e durinsr the six 
years between his Irst landing in Asia Ind his f ampaign 
in Sogdiana. All his worst qualities had been developed 
by unparalleled success and by Asiatic example. He 
required larger doses of flattery, and had now come to 
thirst, not merely for the reputation of divine paternity, 
but for the actual manifestations of worship as towards a 
God. 

To the literary Greeks who accompanied Alexander, 
this change in his temper must have been especially palp- 
able and full of serious consequence; since it was chiefly 
manifested, not at periods of active military duty, but at 
his hours of leisure, when he recreated himself by their 
.conversation and discourses. -Several of these Greeks — 
Anaxarchus, Kleon, the poet Agisof Argos — accommodated 
themselves to the change, and wound up their flatteries to 
the pitch required. Kallisthenes could not do so. He was 
a man of sedate character, of simple, severe, and almost 
unsocial habits — to whose sobriety the long Macedonian 
potations were distasteful. Aristotle said of him, that he 
was a great and powerful speaker, but that he had no judge- 
ment; according to other reports, he was a vain and 
arrogant man, who boasted that Alexander's reputation and 
immortality were dependent on the composition and tone 

' It is said that Ephorus, Xeno- nantiiS) p. 1043)o Bespeoting Me- 

kratfis, and Menedemus, alj de- nedemus, the fact can hardly ba 

clined the invitation of Alexander so : he must have been then too 

(Plutarch, De Stoicorum Bepug- young to be invited. 
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of his history. * Of personal vanity, — a common quality 
among literary Greeks, — Kallisthenes probably had his full 
share. But there is no ground for believing that his char- 
acter had altered. Whatever his vanity may have been, 
it had given no offence' to Alexander during the earlier 
years ; nor would it have given offence now, had not Alex- 
ander himself become a different man. 

On occasion of the demonstration led up by An- 
The reply axarchus at the banquet, Kallisthenes had been 
of Kaiii- invited by Hephsestion to join in the worship 
fivoutlbiV intended to be proposed towards Alexander; and 
heard by the Hephsestion afterwards alleged, that he had 
propo*8ition promised to comply. 2 But his actual conduct 
for worship affords reasonable ground for believing that he 
is dropped. ma,de no such promise; for he not only thought 
it his duty to refuse the act of worship, but also to state 
publicly his reasons for disapproving it; the more so, as he 
perceived that most of the Macedonians present felt like 
himself. He contended that the distinction between Gk)ds 
and men was one which could not be confounded without 
impiety and wrong. Alexander had amply earned, — as a 
man, a general, and a king, — the highest honours compatible 

> Arrian, iv. 10, 2; Plutarch, his self-estimation so high. In 

Alex. 53, 54. It is remarkable this chapter, Arrian recounts, that 

that Timseus denounced Kallisthe- Alexander envied Achilles for 

nds as having in his historical having been fortunate enough to 

work flattered Alexander to excess obtain such a poet as Homer for 

(Polybius, xii. 12). Kallisthenes panegyrist ; and Arrian laments 

seems to have recognised various that Alexander had not, as yet, 

special interpositions of the Gods, found an historian equal to his 

to aid Alexander's successes— see deserts. This, in point of fact, is 

SVagments 26 and 86 of the Frag- a reassertion of the same truth 

menta Gallisthenis in the edition whichKallisthends stands oondemn- 

of Didot. ed for asserting — that the fame 

In reading the censure which even of the greatest warrior de- 

Arrian passes on the arrogant pends upon his commemorators. 

pretensions of Kallisthends, we The boastfulness of a poet is at 

ought at the same time to read least pardonable, when he exclaims, 

the pretensions raised by Arrian like Theokritus, Idyll, xvi. 73— 

on his own behalf as an historian 'Eaagxai ooto? ivTjp, 8c i|x«o 

(i. 12, 7— 9)— xoriirl Tt^^z o^x i^ta^iw x«xp'^<y6T' doiSu), 

iftaoTOv Td)v icpcDxtov iv t^ 9U)v^ Ti^ac r^ 'AxiXsuc 8cjaov fxiyac, ^ 

T^ *EXXd6i, eiTiep xal 'AXi^avSpoc Papuc Ata? 

TU)v ev ToT? XtiXoic, Ac. I doubt 'Ev m^'np 2ifji6svxo«, SGi ^Dpoyic 

much whether Kallisthends pitched fjpiov 'iXou. 

» Plutarch, Alex. 55. 
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-with humanity; but to exalt him into a God would be both 
an injury to him and an offence to the Gods. Anaxarchus 
(he said) was the last person from whom such a proposition 
ought to come, because he was one of those whose only 
title to Alexander's society was founded upon his capacity 
to give instructive and wholesome counsel. ^ 

Kallisthenes here spoke out, what numbers of his 
hearers felt. The speech was not only approved, but so 
warmly applauded by the Macedonians present, especially 
the older officers, — that Alexander thought it prudent to 
forbid all farther discussion upon this delicate subject. 
Presently the Persians present, according to Asiatic custom, 
approached him and performed their prostration; after 
which Alexander pledged, in successive goblets of wine, 
those Greeks and Macedonians with whom he had held 
previous concert. To each of them the goblet was handed, 
and each, after drinking to answer the pledge, approached 
the King, made his prostration, and then received a salute. 
Lastly, Alexander sent the pledge to Kallisthenes, who, 
after drinking like the rest, approached him, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the salute, but without any prostration. 
Of this omission Alexander was expressly informed by one 
of the Companions; upon which he declined to admit Kalli- 
sthenes to a salute. The latter retired, observing, "Then I 
shall go away, worse off than others as far as the salute 
goes." 2 

Kallisthenes was imprudent, and even blameable, in 
making this last observation, which, without Honorable 
any necessity or advantage, aggravated the offence frankness 
already given to Alexander. He was more im- Jge of°Kai- 
prudent still, if we look simply to his own per- listhends. 
sonal safety, in standing forward publicly to protest against 
the suggestion for rendering divine honours to that prince 
and in thus creating the main offence which even in itself 
was inexpiable. But here the occasion was one serious and 
important, so as to convert the imprudence into an act of 
genuine moral courage. The question was, not about 
obeying an order given by Alexander, for no order had been 
given — but about accepting or rejecting amotion made by 
Anaxarchus; which Alexander, by a shabby preconcerted 
manoeuvre, affected to leave to the free decision of the 

^ Arrian, iv. 11. ewl ooola ts * Arrian , iv. 12, 7. tftXruiazi 
xal icaiSsooei 'AXe5dv5p(}) (juvivxo. IXaxTov lyio'* STteifxi. 
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assembly, in full confidence that no one would be found 
intrepid enough to oppose it. If one Greek sophist made 
a proposition, in itself servile and disgraceful, another 
sophist could do himself nothing but honour by entering 
public protest against it; more especially since this was 
done (as we may see by the report in Arrian) in terms 
noway insulting, but full of respectful admiration towards 
Alexander personally. The perfect success of the speech 
is in itself a proof of the propriety of its tone ; ^ for the 
Macedonian officers would feel indifference if not contempt, 
towards a rhetor like Kallisthenes, while towards Alex- 
ander they had the greatest deference short of actual 
worship. There are few occasions on which the free spirit 
of Greek letters and Greek citizenship, in their protest 
against exorbitant individual insolence, appears more con- 
spicuous and estimable than in the speech of Kallisthenes. ^ 
Arrian disapproves the purpose of Alexander, and strongly 
blames the motion of Anaxarchus; nevertheless such is nis 
anxiety to find some excuse for Alexander, that he also 
blames Kallisthenes for unseasonable frankness, folly, and 
insolence, in oflfering opposition. He might have said with 
some truth, that Kallisthenes would have done well to with- 
draw earlier (if indeed he could have withdrawn without 
oflfence) from the camp of Alexander, in which no lettered 
Greek could now associate without abnegating his freedom 
of speech and sentiment, and emulating the servility of 
Anaxarchus. But being present, as Kallisthenes was, in 

* Arrian, iv. 12, 1. dvifioai (xev pirations were followed by the 
fxeYaXu>9Ti ' AX^^avSpov, MaxeSooi 6g Nemesis of the Gods. In the dying 
i:p6? 6uf*,oo eliteiv .... speech which Xenophon puts into 

Curtius, viii. 5, 20. «^quis au- the mouth of Cyrus the Great, we 

ribus Gallisthenes velut yindez find— "Ye Gods, I thank you much, 

publicsB libertatis audiebatur. Ex- that I have been sensible of your 

presserat non assensionem modo, care for me, and that I have never 

Bed etiam vocem, seniorum prse- in my successes raised my thoughts 

cipu6, quibus gravis erat invete- above the measure of man" (Oyro- 

rati moris externa mutatio." psed. viii. 7, 3). Among the most 

* There was no sentiment more striking Illustrations of this sen- 
deeply rooted in the free Grecian timent is the storj of Solon and 
mind, prior to Alexander's con- Croesus (Herodot. i. 82— 34). 
quests, than the repugnance* to I shall recount in the next chap- 
arrogant aspirations on the part ter examples of monstrous flattery 
of the fortunate man, swelling on the part of the Athenians, pro- 
hlmself above the limits of human- ving how this sentiment expired 
Ity— and the belief that such as- with their freedom. 
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the liall at Baktra when the proposition of Anaxarchus was 
made, and when silence would have been assent — his protest 
against it was both seasonable and dignified for being 
frau^t with danger to himself. 

I^allisthenes knew that danger well, and was quickly 
enabled to recognize it in the altered demeanour Kaiii. 
of Alexander towards him. He was, from that sthends 
day, a marked man in two senses: first, to Alex- odioos^to 
ander himself, as well as to the rival sophists and Alexander. 
all promoters of the intended deification, — for hatred, and 
for getting up some accusatory pretence such as might 
serve to ruin him; next, to the more free-spirited Mace- 
donians, indignant witnesses of Alexander's increased in- 
solence, and admirers of the courageous Greek who had 
protested against the motion of Anaxarchus. By such men 
he was doubtless much extolled; which praises aggravated 
his danger, as they were sure to be reported to Alexander. 
The pretext for his ruin was not long wanting. 

Among those who admired and sought the conversa- 
tion of Kallisthenes, was Hermolaus, one of the conspiracy 
royal pages, — the band, selected from noble Ma- of the royal 
cedonian families, who did duty about the person Jgffngt 
of the king. It had happened that this young Aiex- 
man, one of Alexander's companions in the chase, Ji^e-u ie 
on seeing a wild boar rushing up to attack the divulged— 
king, darted his javelin, and slew the animal. pu®/to'tor- 
Alexander, angry to be anticipated in killing ture, but 
the boar, ordered Hermolaus to be scourged JJS^neVfge: 
before all the other pages and deprived him they are pat 
of his horse, i Thus humiliated and outraged — for *° death. 
an act not merely innocent, but the omission of which, if 
Alexander had sustained any injury from the boar, might 
have been held punishable — Hermolaus became resolutely 
bent on revenge. 2 He enlisted in the project his intimate 
friend Sostratus, with several others among the pages; and 
it was agreed among them to kill Alexander in his chamber, 
on the first night when they were all on guard together. 
The appointed night arrived, without any divulgation of 
their secret ; yet the scheme was frustrated by the accident, 

^ Plutarch, Alexand. 64. He re- bus, the reader attendant on Eal- 
fers to Hermippus, who mentions listhends. 
what was told to Aristotle by Stroe- * Arrian, iv. 13 ; Gurtiua, viii. 6, 7. 
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that Alexander continued till daybreak drinking witli his 
officers, and never retired to bed. On the morrow, one of 
the conspirators, becoming alarmed or repentant, divulged 
the scheme to his friend Charikles, with the names of those 
concerned. Eurylochus, brother to Charikles, apprised by 
him of what he had heard, immediately informed Ptolemy, 
through whom it was conveyed to Alexander. By Alex- 
ander's order, the persons indicated were arrested and put 
to the torture ; i under which they confessed that they had 
themselves conspired to kill him, but named no other 
accomplices, and even denied that any one else was privy 
to the scheme. In this denial they persisted, though extreme 
suffering was applied to extort the revelation of new names. 
They were then brought up and arraigned as conspirators 
before the assembled Macedonian soldiers. There their con- 
fession was repeated. It is even said that Hermolaus, in 
repeating it, boasted of the enterprise as legitimate and 
glorious; denouncing the tyranny and cruelty of Alexander 
as having become insupportable to a freeman. Whether 
such boast was actually made or not, the persons brought 
up were pronounced guilty, and stoned to death forthwith 
by the soldiers. 2 

The pa^es thus executed were young men of good 
Macedonian families, for whose condenmation 
accordingly Alexander had thought it necessary 
to invoke — what he was sure of obtaining against 
any one — the sentence of the soldiers. To satisfy 
his hatred against Kallisthenes — not a Mace- 
donian, but only a Greek citizen, one of the 
surviving remnants of the subverted city of 
Olynthus — no such formality was required. 3 As 
yet, there was not a shadow of proof to implicate 
this philosopher; for obnoxious as his name was 
known to be, Hermolaus and his companions had, with 
exemplary fortitude, declined to purchase the chance of 
respite from extreme torture by pronouncing it. Their 



Ealli- 
sthends is 
arrested as 
an accom- 
plice — anti- 
pathy mani- 
fested by 
Alexander 
against 
him, and 
against 
Aristotle 
also. 



* Arrian, iv. 13, 13. 

* Arrian, iv. 14, 4. Curtius ex- 
pands this scene into great detail ; 
composing a long speech for Her- 
molaus, and another for Alexan- 
der (viii. 6, 7, 8). 

He says that the soldiers who 
executed these pages, tortured 



them first, in order to manifest 
zeal for Alexander (viii. 8, 20). 

' "Quem, si Macedo esset, (Galli- 
sthenem) tecum introduxissem, dig- 
nissimum te discipulo magistmm: 
nunc Olynthio non idem juris est** 
(Curtius, viii. 8, 19— speech of Al- 
exander before the soldiers, ad- 
dressing Hermolaus especially). 
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confessions^ — all extorted by suflPering, unless confirmed by 
other evidence, of which we do not know whether any was 
taken — were hardly of the least value, even against them- 
selves ; but against Kallisthenes they had no bearing what- 
ever; nay, they tended indirectly, not to convict, but to 
absolve him. In his case, therefore, as in that of Philotas 
before, it was necessary to pick up matter of suspicious 
tendency from his reported remarks and conversations. 
He was alleged ^ to have addressed dangerous and inflamma- 
tory language to the pages, holding up Alexander to odium, 
instigating them to conspiracy, and pointing out Athens as 
a place of refuge; he was moreover well known to have 
been often in conversation with Hermolaus. For a man of 
the violent temper and omnipotent authority of Alexander, 
such indications were quite sufficient as grounds of action 
against one whom he hated. 

On this occasion , we have the state of Alexander's 
mind disclosed by himself, in one of the references to his 
letters given by Plutarch. Writing to Kraterus and to 
others immediately afterwards, Alexander distinctly stated 
that the pages throughout all their torture had deposed 
against no one but themselves. Nevertheless, in another 
letter addressed to Antipater in Macedonia, he used these 
expressions — "The pages were stoned to death by the 
Macedonians ; but I myself shall punish the sophist, as well 
as those who sent him out here, and those who harbour in 
their cities conspirators against me." 2 The sophist Kalli- 

> Plutarch, Alex. 65 ; Arrian, iy. Iv ye toOtoiq d7:oxaXuTCT6(xevoc izpbi; 

10, 4. 'Api(JT0T^X7)V, &c. 

> Flatarch, Alec. 66. Kalxoi tu>v About the hostile dispositions 
icepl 'EpftiXaov oOSglc o65i ea^^dtxrjc of Alexander towards Aristotle, 
dvAYxTQ^KaXXioQivou^xaTeiTCSv. *AXXa see Dio Chrysostom, Orat. 64.de 
xal *AXi$av6po(; a^zba 8ti9u<: ypa- Portunft, p. 598. 

(pu)v Kpaxeptu xal 'AtTdXtji xat 'AX- Kraterus was at this time absent 

xi'CL 97]at Tov); Tcai6ac (iaaaviCoftevouc in Sogdiana, engaged in finishing 

6(LoXoYeiv, u>; a6Tol taura icpd^eiav, the suppression of the resistance 

olXXo(; Si oOSelc aoveiSelT). (Arrian, iv. 22,1). To him, therefore, 

Tatepov 8e Ypdcpu)vitp6c'Avti7:aTpoVj Alexander would naturally write, 

xal t6v KaXXiaQivYjv auvSTCaiTtaadfts- This statement, from the pen of 

vo;, Oi (i.iv TcaiS^c, 9T]aiv, 0ic6tu)v Ma- Alexander himself, distinctly con- 

xe86vu)v xaxeXeuaQriaav, t 6 v 8 4 tradicts and refutes (as I have be- 

(jo«pi(JTr)v iyoy xoXdou>, xal fore observed) the affirmation of 

Tou« 4xic^fji<pavta?a6T6v, xal Ptolemy and Aristobulus as given 

TOU« 67to5e5^o|ievou? xai^ icdXeai too? by Arrian (iv. 14 , 1) — that the 

i(j.ol imPouXeOovTa? . . . . ivxixpu? pages deposed against Kallisthen6a. 
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sthenSs had been sent out by Aristotle, wbo is here desig- 
nated; and probably the Athenians after him. Fortunately 
for Aristotle , he was not at Baktra, but at Athens. That 
he could have had any concern in the conspiracy of the 
pages y was impossible. In this savage outburst of menace 
against his absent preceptor, Alexander discloses the real 
state of feeling which prompted him to the destruction of 
Kallisthenes; hatred towards that spirit of citizenship and 
free speech, which Kallisthenes not only cherished, in com- 
mon with Aristotle and most other literary Greeks , ' but 
had courageously manifested in his protest against the 
motion for worshipping a mortal. 

Kallisthenes was first put to the torture and then 
Kaiii- hanged. ^ His tragical fate excited a profound 

tort^ed" sentiment of sympathy and indignation among 
and hanged, the philosophers of antiquity. 2 

The halts of Alexander were formidable to friends 
B.C. 327. and companions ; his marches, to the unconquer- 
(Summer). ^^ natives whom he chose to treat as enemies. 
redmTes^th ^^ *^® retum of Klraterus from Sogdiana, Alex- 
country be- ander began his march from Baktra (Balkh) 
Hind** *^^ southward to the mountain range Paropamisus or 
Koosh and Caucasus (Hindoo-Koosh) ; leaving however at 
the Indus. Baktra Amyntas with a large force of 10,000 foot 
and 3500 horse, to keep these intractable territories in sub- 
jugation. 3 His march over the mountains occupied ten days; 

1 Arrian, iv. 16, 5. Gnrtins also for some time; after which he died 

says — "Gallisthenes quoque tortus of disestse and a wretched state of 

interiit| initi consilii in caput re- body. But the witnesses here are 

gis innozius , sed haudquaquam persons whose means of informa- 

aulffi et assentantinm accommoda- tion we do not know to he so 

tns ingenio" (viii. 8, 21). Compare good as those of Ptolemy; besides 

Plutarch, Alex. 55. that the statement is intrinsically 

This is the statement of Ptole- less probable, 
my; who was himself concerned ' See the language of Seneca, 

in the transactions, and was the Nat. Quest, yi. 23 ; Plutarch, De 

officer through whom the conspir- Adulator, et Amici Discrimine, p. 

acy of the pages had been reveal- 65 ; Theophrast. ap. Giceron. Tusc. 

ed. His partiality might permit Disp. iii. 10. 

him to omit or soften what was GuYtius says that this treatment 
discreditable to Alexander, bi^t he of Kallisthen6s was followed by 
may be fully trusted when he re- a late repentance on the part of 
cords an act of cruelty. Aristo- Alexander (viii. 8, 23). On this 
bulus and others affirmed that point there is no other evidence — 
Kallisthends was put in chains nor can I think the statement prob- 
and carried about in this condition able. ' Arrian, iv. 22, 4. 
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he then visited his newly-founded city Alexandria in the 
Paropamisadse. At or near the river Kophen (Kabool river), 
he was joined by Taxiles, a powerful Indian prince, who 
brought as a present twenty-five elephants, and whose 
alliance was very valuable to him. He then divided his army, 
sending one division under Hephaestion and Perdikkas, 
towards the territory called Peukelaotis (apparently that 
immediately north of the confluence of the Kabool river 
with the Indus); and conducting the remainder himself in 
an easterly direction, over the mountainous regions between 
the Hindoo-Koosh and the right bank of the Indus. He- 
phsestion was ordered, after subduing all enemies in his 
way, to prepare a bridge ready for passing the Indus by 
the time when Alexander should arrive. Astes, prince of 
Peukela6tis, was taken and slain in the city where he had 
shut himself up; but the reduction of it cost Hephsestion 
a siege of thirty days. * 

Alexander, with his own half of the army, undertook the 
reduction of the Aspasii, the Gursei, and the 
Assakeni, tribes occupying montainous and diffi- ^'°' ^^''^^^^' 
cult localities along the southern slopes of the friJes^on^^ 
Hindoo-Koosh ; but neither they nor their various the right 
towns mentioned — Arigseon, Massaga, Bazira, inSu^l^thV 
Ora, Dyrta, &c., except perhaps the remarkable rock of 
rock of Aomos,2 near the Indus — can be more •^o"io8- 
exactly identified. These tribes were generally brave, and 



* Arrian, iv. 22, 8—12. 

* Bespeoting the rock called 
Aomos, a valuable and elaborate 
article, entitled "Gradns ad Aor- 
non," has been published by Ma- 
jor Abbot in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, No., iv. 
1854. This article gives much in^^^ 
formation, collected mainly by in« 
quiries on the spot, and accompa- 
nied by a map, about the very 
little known country west of the 
Indus; between the Kabool river 
on the south , and the Hindoo- 
Ko68h on the north. 

Major Abbot attempts to follow 
the march and operations of Alex- 
ander, from Alexandria ad Cauca- 
sum to the rock of Aomos (p. 311 
8eq,). He shows highly probable 



reason for believing that the Aor- 
nos described by Arrian is the 
Mount Mahabunn, near the right 
bank of the Indus (lat. 34° 20'), 
about sixty miles above its con- 
fluence with the Kabool river. 
"The whole account of Arrian of 
the rock Aornos is a faithful pic- 
ture of the Mababunn. It was 
the most remarkable feature of 
the country. It was the refuge of 
all the neighbouring tribes. It 
was covered with forest. It had 
good soil sufficient for a thousand 
ploughs, and pure springs of water 
everywhere abounded. It was 
4126 feet above the plain, and four- 
teen miles in circuit. The summit 
was a plain where cavalry could 
act. It would be difiQcnlt to offer 
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seconded by towns of strong position as well as by a rugged 
country, in many parts utterly without roads. * But uieir 
defence was conducted with little union, no military skill, 
and miserable weapons ; so that they were noway qualified 
to oppose the excellent combination and rapid movements 

a more faithftil description of the wering the conditions required. 
Mahabunn. The side on which We have here to make our elec- 
Alezander scaled the main summit tion between Arrian and Gurtius* 
had certainly the character of a Now there is a general presump- 
rock. But the whole description tion in Arrian*8 favour , in the 
of Arrian indicates a table moun- description of military operations, 
tain" (p. 341). The Mahabunn ''is where he makes a positive statd- 
a mountain table, scarped on the ment; but in this case, the pre- 
cast by tremendous precipices, sumption is peculiarly strong, be- 
firom which descends one large cause Ptolemy was in the most 
spur down upon the Indus between conspicuous and difficult command 
Sitana and Umb" (p. 340). for the capture of Aornos, and 

To this similarity in so many was therefore likely to be parti- 
local features, is to be added the cular in the description of a scene 
remarkable coincidence of name, where he had reaped much glory, 
between the town Embolina, where ^Arrian, iy. 30, 13. y] arpaTia 
Arrian states that Alexander estab* aOTtj} u>8oicoicito icp69U> loOacp, &icopa 
lished his camp for the purpose &XXu)< 6vTa toi tauT'o x^'^P*'^^ ^^• 
of attacking Aomos— and the mod- The countries here traversed by 
em names Umb and Balimah (be- Alexander include parts of Bafir- 
tween the Mahabunn and the In- istan , Swart, Bajore, Ghitral, the 
dus)— "the one in the river valley, neighbourhood of the Kameh and 
the other on the mountain imme- other affluents of the river Eabool 
diately above it" (p. 344). Mount before it falls into the Indus near 
Mahabunn is the natural refuge for Attock. Most of this is Terra In- 
the people of the neighbourhood cognita even at present; especial- 
firom a conqueror, and was among ly Kafiristan, a territory inhabit- 
the places taken by Nadir Shah ed by a population said to be 
(p. 338). rude and barbarous, but which has 

A strong case of identity is thus never been conquered— nor indeed 

made out between this mountain ever visited by strangers. It is 

and the Aornos described by Arrian. remarkable, that among the inhab- 

But undoubtedly it does not coin- itants of Baflristan — as well as 

cide with the Aornos described by among those of Badakshan, on the 

CurtiuSt who compares Aomos to other or northem side of the Hin- 

a Meta (the conical goal of the doo-Koosh— there exist traditions 

stadium), and says that the Indus respecting Alexander, together 

washed its base,— that at the first with a sort of belief that they 

assault several Macedonian sol- themselves are descended from his 

diers were hurled down into the soldiers. See Bitter's Erdkunde 

river. This close juxtaposition of part vii. book iii. p. 200 seq. ; Bur- 

the Indus has been the principal nes's Travels, vol. iii. ch. 4. p. 

feature looked for by travellers 186, 2nd ed. ; Wilson Ariana An- 

who have sought for Aomos ; but tiqua, p. 194 seq, 
no place has yet been found ans- 
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of Alexander, together with the confident attack and very 
superior arms, offensive as well as defensive, of his soldiers. 
Afl those who attempted resistance were successively 
attacked, overpowered and slain. Even those who did not 
resist, but fled to the mountains, were pursued and either 
slaughtered or sold for slaves. The only way of escaping 
the sword was to remain, submit, and await the fiat of the 
invader. Such a series ofuninterrupted successes, all achieved 
with little loss, it is rare in military history to read. 
The capture of the rock of Aornos was peculiarly gratifying 
to Alexander, because it enjoyed the legendary reputation 
of having been assailed in vain by Herakles — and indeed 
he himself had deemed it, at first sight, unassailable. After 
having thus subdued the upper regions (above Attock or 
the confluence of the Kabul river) on the right bank of the 
Indus, he availed himself of some forests alongside to fell 
timber and build boats. These boats were sent down the 
stream, to the point where Hephsestion and Perdikkas 
were preparing the bridge. * 

Such fatiguing operations of Alexander, accomplished 
amidst all the hardships of winter, were followed ^ o. 326. 
by a halt of thirty days, to refresh the soldiers, (Spring), 
before he crossed the Indus, in the early spring Alexander 
of 326 B. C.2 It is presumed, probably enough, J^^"®^*^® 
that he crossed at or near Attock, the passage forces the 
now frequented. He first marched to Taxila, ^^"2?^-°^ 
where the prince Taxilus at once submitted, and daspej, de- 
reinforced the army with a strong contingent of ^eati»g^ 
Indian soldiers. His alliance and information generous 
was found extremely valuable. The whole neigh- treatment 
bourinff territory submitted, and was placed 
under I^hilippus as satrap, with a garrison and depot at 
Taxila. He experienced no resistance until he reached the 
river Hydaspes (Jelum), on the other side of which the 
Indian prince Porus stood prepared to dispute the passage; 
a brave man , with a formidable force, better armed than 
Indians generally were, and with many trained elephants; 
which animals the Macedonians had never yet encountered 
in battle. By a series of admirable military combinations, 

* Arrian, It. 30, 16 ; y. 7, 2. place in winter, see the valuahle 

* The halt of thirty days is men- citation from Aristobulus given 
tionedbyDiodorus, xvii. 86. Torthe in Btrabo (xv. p. 691). 

proof that these operations took 

VOL. xn. E 
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Alexander eluded the vigilance of Poms, stole the passage 
of the river at a point a few miles above, and completely 
defeated the Indian army. In spite of their elephants, which 
were skilfully managed, the Indians could not long with- 
stand the shock of close combat, against such cavalry and 
infantry as the Macedonian. Porus, a prince of gigantic 
stature, mounted on an elephant, fought with the utmost 
gallantry, rallying his broken troops and keeping them 
together until the last. Having seen two of his sons slain, 
himself wounded and perishing with thirst, he was only 
preserved by the special directions of Alexander. When 
Porus was brought before him, Alexander was struck with 
admiration at his stature, beauty, and undaunted bearing. ^ 
Addressing him first, he asked, what Porus wished to be 
done for him. "That you should treat me as a king," was 
the reply of Porus. Alexander, delighted with these words, 
behaved towards Porus with the utmost courtesy and 
generosity; not only ensuring to him his actual kingdom, 
but enlarging it by new additions. He found in Porus a 
faithful and efficient ally. This was the greatest day of Alex- 
ander's life ; if we take together the splendour and difficulty 
of the military achievement, and the generous treatment 
of his conquered opponent. 2 

1 Arrian, v. 19, 1. 'AX^Eav6po< Si man of euch violent impulses aa 

u>c npoddyovTa iicuQexo, icpoaiTCneuja; Alexander , these external im- 

icpo T^; Ta^eu>c aov 6XIyo*-< "^^^ pressions were of no inconsider' 

ixalptuv dicavTa Tcj) nu>p(p, xal iizx- able moment. 

oxijaai^ t6v Tictcov, t6 xs (xeYeGoc eOau- * These operations are described 

[laCsv Oicep Ttivxe •n-^yt^^ ftaXiata in Arrian, v. 9; v. 19 (we may re- 

6up.()aTvov , xal TbxdXXo; xou mark, that Ptolemy and Aristobn- 

Iltbpou, xal 8x1 o6 6eSouXu>(jiivoc las, though both present, differed 

xjj YvuDfff] E«palvexo, Ac. on many points, v. 14) ; GurtiuB 

We see here how Alexander was viii. 13, 14; Diodor, xyii. 87, 88. 

struck with the stature and person- According to Plutarch (Alex. 60), 

al beauty of Porus, and how Alexander dwelt much upon the 

much these visual impressions con- battle in his own letters, 

tributed to determine, or at least There are two principal points — 

to strengthen, his favourable sym- Jelum and Julalpoor — where high 

pathies towards the captive prince, roads from the Indus now cross 

This illustrates what I have ob- the Hydaspes. Each of these points 

served in the last chapter, in re- has been assigned by different 

counting his treatment of the eu- writers , as the probable scene of 

nuch Batis after the capture of the crossing the river by Alexander. 

Gaza; that the repulsive appear- Of the two, Jelum (rather higher up 

ance of Batis greatly heightened the river than Julalpoor) seems the 

Alexander's indignation. With a more probable. Bumes points out. 
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Alexander celebrated his victory by sacrifices to tbe 
Gods, and festivities on the banis of the Hy- b.c. 326. 
daspes; where he also gave directions for the (April-' 
foundation of two cities — Niksea, on the eastern ^*^^' 
bank; and Bukephalia, on the western, so named ^nq^*/*J*®' 
in commemoration of his favourite horse, who in the 
died here of age and fatigue, i Leaving Kra- gangaia 
terus to lay out and erect these new establish- the last'of 
ments, as well as to keep up communication, he *^®™* 
conducted his army onward in an easterly direction towards 

that near Jelum the river is di- that it took place after the rainy 

Tided into five or six channels with season had begun (Arrian, y. 9, 7 ; 

islands (Travels, vol. ii. ch. 2, p. v. 12, 6. Gurtius, viii. 14, 4). 

60. 2nd ed.). Captain Abbott (in Some critics have proposed to 

the Journal of the Asiatic Society, read Metageitnion (July-August) 

Calcutta, Dec. 1848) has given an as the month, instead of Muny- 

interesting memoir on the features chion; an alteration approved by 

and course of theHydaspes alittle Mr. Clinton and received into the 

above Jelum, comparing them with text by Schmieder. But if this 

the particulars stated by Arrian, alteration be admitted, the name 

and showing highly plausible rea- of the Athenian archon must be 

sons in support of this hypothesis altered also ; for Metageitnion of 

— that the crossing took place near the archon Hegemon would be 

Jelum. eight months earlier (July-August, 

Diodorus mentions a halt of 327 B.C.) ; and at this date , Alex- 
thirty days, after the victory (xvii. ander had not as yet crossed the 
89), which seems not probable. Indus, as the passage of Aristobu- 
Both he and Curtius allude to nu- lus (ap. Strab. xv. p. 691) plainly 
merons serpents, by which the shows — and as Droysen and Miitzell 
army was annoyed between the remark. Alexander did not cross 
Akesinds and the Hydraotds (Cur- the Indus before the spring of 
tins, ix. 1, 11). 326 b.c. If, in place of the archon 

1 Arrian states (v. 19, 6) that the Hegemon, we substitute the next 

victory over Porus was gained in following archon Chrdmes (and 

the month Munychion of the ar- it is remarkable that Diodorus 

ohon Hegemon at Athens— that is, assigns the battle to this later ar- 

about the end of April, 326 b.c. chouship, xvii. 87), this would be 

This date is not to bo reconciled July-August 326 b.c.; which would 

with another passage , v. 9, 6— be a more admissible date for the 

where he says that the summer battle than the preceding month 

solstice had already passed, and of Munychion. At the same time, 

that all the rivers of the Punjab the substitution of Metageitnion is 

were full of water, turbid and vio- mere conjecture ; and seems to 

lent. This swelling of the rivers leave hardly time enough for the 

begins about June; they do not subsequent events. As far as an 

attain their full height until Au- opinion can be formed, it would 

gust. Moreover , the description seem that the battle was fought 

of the battle, as given both by about the end of June or begin- 

Arrian and by Curtius, implies ning of July 326 B.C., after the 

E 2 
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the river Akesines (Chenab). « His recent victory had spread 
terror around; the Glaukse, a powerful Indian tribe, with 
thirty-seven towns and many populous villages, submitted, 
and were placed under the dominion of Forus ; while em- 
bassies of submission were also received from two con- 
siderable princes — Abisares, and a second Porus, hitherto 
at enmity with his namesake. The passage of the great river 
Akesines, now full and impetuous in its current, was ac- 
complished by boats and by inflated hides, yet not without 
difficulty and danger. From thence he proceeded onward 
in the same direction, across the Punjab — finding no 
enemies, but leaving detachments at suitable posts to keep 
up his communications and ensure his supplies — to the 
river Hydraotes or Ravee; which, though not less broad 
and full than the Akesines, was comparatively tranquil, so 
as to be crossed with facility. 2 Here some free Indian 
tribes, Kathaeans and others, had the courage to resist. 
They first attempted to maintain themselves in Sangala by 
surrounding their town with a triple entrenchment of 
waggons. These being attacked and carried, they were 
driven within the walls, which they now began to despair 
of defending, and resolved to evacuate by night; but the 
project was divulged to Alexander by deserters, and frus- 
trated by his vigilance. On the next day he took the town 
by storm, putting to the sword 17,000 Indians, and taking 
(according to Arrian) 70,000 captives. His own loss before 
the town was less than 100 killed, and 1200 wounded. Two 
neighbouring towns, in alliance with Sangala, were eva- 
cuated by their terrified inhabitants. Alexander pursued, 
but could not overtake them, except 500 sick or weakly 
persons, whom his soldiers put to death. Demolishing 
the town of Sangala, he added the territory to the dom- 
inion of Porus, then present, with a contingent of 5000 
Indians. 3 



rainy season had commenced ; to- so considerably , that monnments 

wards the close of the archonship and indications of Alexander's 

of Hegemon , and the beginning march in that territory cannot be 

of that of Ghrdmes. expected to remain , especially in 

* Arrian, v. 20; Diodor. xvii. 95. ground near rivers, 

liieut. Wood (Journey to the Source * Arrian, v. 20. 

of the Oxus, p. 11—39) remarks " Arrian, t. 23, 24; Gartius, ix. 

that the large rivers of the Punjab 1, 16. 
change their course so often and 
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Sangala was the easternmost of all Alexander's con- 
quests. Presently his march brought him to b.o. 326. 
the river Hyphasis (Sutledge), the last of the (Summer.) 
rivers in the Punjab — seemingly at a point He reaches 
below its confluence with the Beas. Beyond s^®/fjf.^*" 
this river, broad and rapid, Alexander was in- ledge), the 
formed that there lay a desert of eleven days' theriw8°of 
march, extending to a still greater river called the Punjab, 
the Granges ; beyond which dwelt the Gandaridse, ^fu8*'g™to 
the most powerful, warlike, and populous, of all march 
the Indian tribes, distinguished for the number ^*'*^^'- 
and training of their elephants, i The prospect of a diffi- 
cult march, and of an enemy esteemed invincible, only 
instigated his ardour. He gave orders for the crossing. 
But here for the first time his army, officers as well as 
soldiers, manifested symptoms of uncontrollable weariness; 
murmuring aloud at these endless toils, and marches they 
knew not whither. They had already overpassed the limits 
where Dionysus and Herakles were said to have stopped: 
they were travelling into regions hitherto unvisited either 
by Greeks or by Persians, merely for the purpose of pro- 
vol^ing and conquering new enemies. Of victories they were 
sated; of their plunder, abundant as it was, they had no 
enjoyment; 2 the hardships of a perpetual onward march, 
often excessively accelerated, had exhausted both men and 
horses ; moreover, their advance from the Hydaspes had 
been accomplished in the wet season, under rains more 
violent and continued than they had ever before ex- 
perienced. 3 Informed of the reigning discontent, Alexander 
assembled his officers and harangued them, endeavouring 
to revive in them that forward spirit and promptitude which 
he had hitherto found not inadequate to his own.* But he 

> Curtius, is. 2,3; Diodor. xvii. ctYpiot xaxe^pdYTJoav e^' f]p.epa( if)- 

93 ; Plutarch, Alex. 62. 8op.i^xovTa, xal Ppovxal auve^et^ xtti 

* Curtius, ix. 3, 11 (speech of xepauvol xaxeoxTjitTOv, Ac. 

Koenus). ''Quote . - cuique lorica ^ In the speech which Arrian 

est? Quis equum habet? Jube (v. 26, 26) puts into the mouth of 

qusri, quam multos servi ipsorum Alexander, the most curious point 

persecuti sint, quid cuique super- is, the geographical views which 

sit ex preeda. Omnium yictores, he promulgates. "We have not 

omnium inopes sumus." much farther now to march (he 

^ Aristobulus ap. Strab. xv. p. was standing on the western bank 

691-697. SeaQai auvg/ux;. Arrian, of the Sutledge) to the river Gan- 

T. 29, 8 ; Diodor. xviii 93. xsi{xu>ve( ges , and the great Eastern Sea 
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entirely failed. No one indeed dared openly to contradict 
him. !]^GBnus alone hazarded some words of timid dissuasion; 
the rest manifested a passive and sullen repugnance, even 
when he proclaimed that those who desired might return, 
with the shame of having deserted their king, while he 
would march forward with the volunteers only. After a 
suspense of two days, passed in solitary and silent mortifi- 
cation — he still apparently persisted in his determination, 
and offered the sacrifice usual previous to the passage of 
a river. The victims were inauspicious; he bowed to the 
will of the Gods; and gave orders for return, to the un- 
animous and unbounded delight of his army. ^ 

To mark the last extremity of his eastward progress, 
he erected twelve altars of extraordinary height and di- 
^j mension on the western bank of the Hyphasis, 

returns to offering Sacrifices of thanks to the Gods, with 
the Hy- ^^e usual festivities, and matches of agility and 
aspes. force. Then, having committed all the territory 
west of the Hyphasis to the government of Porus, he 
marched back, repassed the Hydraotes and Akesines, and 
returned to the Hydaspes near the point where he had first 
crossed it. The two new cities — Bukephalia and Niksea — 
which he had left orders for commencing on that river, had 
Buffered much from the rains and inundations during his 
forward march to the Hyphasis , and now required the aid 
of the army to repair the damage. 3 The heavy rains con- 

whioh enrrounds the whole earth, grapby, recognised in the time of 
The Hyrkanian (Caspian) Sea joins Columbus, made an error not less 
on to this great sea on one side, in the opposite direction, stretch- 
the Persian Gulf on the other ; ing it too far to the East. It 
after we have subdued all those was upon the faith of this last 
nations which lie before us east- mistake, that Columbus projected 
ward towards the Great Sea, and his voyage of circumnavigation 
northward towards the Hyrkanian from Western Europe, expecting 
Sea, we shall then sail by water to come to the eastern coast of 
first to the Persian Gulf, next Asia from the West after no great 
round Libya to the pillars of Hd< length of voyage, 
raklds ; from thence we shall march ' Arrian, v. 28, 7. The fact that 
back all through Libya, and add it Alexander, under all this insuper- 
to all Asia as parts of our empire." able repugnance of his soldiers, 
(I here abridge rather than trans- still offered the sacrifice prelim- 
late.) inary to crossing— is curious as 
It is remarkable, that while an illustration of his character, 
Alexander made so prodigious an and was specially attested by 
•nor In nanowing the eastern lim- Ptolemy. 
iH •£ Alia, tka Ptolemaio geo- « Arrian,T. 39,8; Di odor. XTii.9S. 
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tinned throughout most of his return march to the Hy- 
daspes. ^ 

On coming back to this river, Alexander received a 
large reinforcement both of cavalry and infant- 
ry, sent to him from Europe, together with f Autumn) 
25,000 new panoplies , and a considerable stock ^^ 
of medicines. ^ Had these reinforcements reached structs a 
him on theHyphasis, it seems not impossible that ^^®*» f^^ 

1 •l.j.1_ *11 1* X 88ill8 QOWn 

ne might nave prevailed on his army to accora- the Hydas- 
pany him in his further advance to the Ganges p®J ^^^ ^^^ 
and the regions beyond. He now employed him- Dangerous 
self, assisted by Porus and Taxilus, in collecting wound of 
and constructing a fleet for sailing down the in altack' 
Hydaspes, and tnence down to the mouth of the jjs *>® 
Indus. By the early part of November, a fleet 
of nearly 2000 boats or vessels of various sizes having been 
prepared, he began his voyage. 3 Kraterus marched with 
one division of the army, along the right bank of the Hy- 
daspes — Hephaestion on the left bank with the remainder, 
including 200 elephants; Nearchus had the command of the 
fleet in the river, on board of which was Alexander himself. 
He pursued his voyage slowly down the river, to the con- 
fluence of the Hydaspes with the Akesines — with the Hy- 
draotes — and with the Hyphasis — all pouring, in one united 
stream, into the Indus. He sailed down the Indus to its 
junction with the Indian Ocean. Altogether this voyage 
occupied nine months,* from November 326 b.c. to August 
325 B.C. But it was a voyage full of active military oper- 
ations on both sides of the river. Alexander perpetually 
disembarked, to attack, subdue, and slaughter all such 

I Aristobnlus, ap. Strab. xy. p. covered the higher course of the 

691— until the rising of Arkturus. Nile, from whence it flowed into 

Diodorus says 70 days (zvii. 93), Egypt. This is curious, as an 

which seems more probable. illustration of the geographical 

*Diodor.xYii.95;Curtius,iz.3,21. knowledge of the time (Arrian, 

' The voyage was commenced a vi. 1, 3). 

few days before the setting of the * Aristobnlus ap. Strab. zv. p. 

Pleiades (Aristobnlus ap. Strab. 692. Aristobnlus said that the 

XV. p. 692). downward voyage occupied ten 

For the number of the ships, see months ; this seems longer than 

Ptolemy ap. Arrian. vi. 2, 8. the exact reality. Moreover Aristo- 

On seeing crocodiles in the In- bulus said that they had no rain 

dus, Alexander was at first led to during all the voyage down, through 

suppose that it was the same river all the summer months : Nearchus 

as the NUe, and that he had dis< stated the contrary (Strabo I. c). 
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nations near the banks as didnot voluntarily submit. Among 
them were the Malli and Oxydrakse, free and brave tribes, 
who resolved to defend their liberty, but, unfortunately for 
themselves, were habitually at variance, and could not now 
aooomplish any heartv cooperation against the common 
invader. ^ Alexander nrst assailed the Malli with his usual 
celerity and vigour , beat them with slaughter in the field, 
and took several of their towns. ^ There remained only their 
last and strongest town, from which the defenders were al- 
ready driven out and forced to retire to the citadel.* 
Thither they were pursued by the Macedonians, Alexander 
himself being among the foremost, with only a few guards 
near him. Impatient because the troops with their scaling- 
ladders did not come up more rapidly, he mounted upon a 
ladder that happened to be at hand, attended only by Peu- 
kestes and one or two others, with an adventurous courage 
even transcending what he was wont to display. Having 
cleared the wall by killing several of its defenders, he jump- 
ed down into the interior of the citadel, and made head 
for some time, nearly alone^ against all within. He received 
however a bad wound from an arrow in the breast, and was 
on the point of fainting, when his soldiers burst in, rescued 
him, and took the place. Eveiy person within — man, wo- 
man, and child — was slain. « 

The wound of Alexander was so severe, that he was 
at first reported to be dead, to the great consternation and 
distress of the army. However, he became soon sufficiently 
recovered to show himself, and to receive their ardent con- 
gratulations , in the camp established at the point of junc- 
tion between the Hydraote3(Kavee)andAkesines(Chenab.)^ 
».c s». His voyage down the river, though delayed by 
x#w citiM *^® ^^^"^ "^^ ^ wound, was soon resumed and 
Mid posts prosecuted, with the same active operations bv 
to b* wub^ ^ land-force on both sides to subjugate all the 

• C«t«im«ax.4,U;Diod«»r.zTu.9iS. * Axrian, ri. *. W, 11. He notices 

• ArriABj ri, Tj ;^ t)i« grest discreittncy in the rariovs 
» This l**t «tnL>n]j>bt>ld i\f the Malli «c«oaat$ {rirca of this achiexeaeai 

i» «pis>*«d. by Hr. C«ami«c^»^^ Mid daan^ivims wouid of Al«xa»d«x. 

*ad oth«r^ to h*T* Kma tiM modem Coapar^ Piodor. xrii. «, M ; C«r- 

'fity of Mmltam. The rirw Raree or Urns, iau 4, 4; Plmt«x«h, Alex. CSL 

Hy>*i«<'t*s i* said to hare foimetir * Aniaa, xi. IS. 
t«» i*«l the «itj or ll«lu« i^to 
lli# CW«Mh e* AkMtete. 
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Indian tribes and cities within accessible distance. l^^j^J^^_ 
At the junction of the river Akesines (Punjnud) Alexander" 
with the Indus, Alexander directed the founda- reaches the 
tion of a new city, with adequate docks and con- effect oir the 
yeniences for ship-building, whereby he expected first sight 
to command the internal navigation. * Having ^ ®** 
no farther occasion now for so large a land-force, he sent a 
large portion of it under Kraterus westward (seemingly 
through the pass now called Bolan) into Karmania.3 He 
established another military and navalpost at Fattala, where 
the Delta of the Indus divided ; and he then sailed with a 
portion of his fleet down the right arm of the river to have 
the first sight of the Indian Ocean. The view of ebbing and 
flowing tide, of which none had had experience on the scale 
there exhibited, occasioned to all much astonishment and 
alarm. 3 

The fleet was now left to be conducted by the admiral 
Nearchus, from the mouth of the Indus round by thePersian 
Gulf to that of the Tigris ; a memorable nautical 
enterprise in Grecian antiquity. Alexander him- 
self (about the month of Augu st) beganhis march Afexander 
by land westward through the territories of the hy land 
ArabitaB and the Oritae, and afterwards through thxough'the 
the deserts of Gedrosia. Pura, the principal town desert of 
of the Gedrosians , was sixty days' march from ^^ff^SngT 
the boundary of the Oritae.* and losses 

Here his army , though without any formi- *° *^® ^"^^' 
dable opposing enemy, underwent the most severe and 

' Arrian, xi. 15, 6. miles above the sea, its northern 

* Arrian, xi. 17, 6 ; Strabo, xv. apex would be somewhere midway 

p. 721. between Hyderabad and Sehwan; 

' Arrian, xi. 18, 19 ; Curtius, ix. where local traditions still speak 

9. He reached Pattal a towards the of ancient cities destroyed, and of 

middle or end of July, iispl xuv6< greater changes having occurred 

iKiToX-^gv (Strabo, xv. p. 692). than in any other part of the 

The site of Pattala has been course of the Indus. " 
usually looked for near the mod- The constant changes in the 

em Tatta. But Dr. Kennedy, in course of the Indus, however (com- 

his recent Narrative of the Cam- pare p. 73 of his work), noticed by 

paign of the Army of the Indus all observers, render every attempt 

in Scinde and Kabool (ch. v. p. at such identification conjectural — 

104), shows some reasons for think- see Wood's Journey to the Oxus, 

ing that it must have been con- p. 12. 

siderably higher up the river than * Arrian, vi. 24, 2; Strabo, xv. 

Tatta ; somewhere near Sehwan. p. 723. 
''The Delta commencing about 130 
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deplorable safferings; their march being through a sandy and 
trackless desert, with short supplies of food, and still short- 
er supplies of water y under a burning sun. The loss in 
men, norses, and baggage- cattle, from thirst, fatigue, and 
disease, was prodigious ; and it required all the unconquer- 
aVile energy of Alexander to bring through even the dimin- 
ished numoer. 1 At Pura the army obtained repose and 
refreshment , and was enabled to march forward into Kar- 
mania, where Kraterus joined them with his division from 
the Indus, and Kleander with the division which had been 
left at Ekbatana. Kleander, accused of heinous crimes in 
his late command, was put to death or imprisoned; several 
of his comrades were executed. To recompense the soldiers 
for their recent distress in Gedrosia, the king conducted 
them for seven days in drunken bacchanalian procession 
through Karmania, himself and all his friends taking part 
in the revelry ; an imitation of the jovial festivity and triumph 
with which the ^od Dionysus had marched back from the 
conquest of India. 2 

During the halt in Karmania Alexander had the satis- 
faction of seeing his admiral NearchuB,^ who had brought 
*.«. H2f,-m. thd fleet round from the mouth of the Indus to 
CWintftf). the harbour called Harmozeia (Ormuz), not far 

* ArriAfi, rl. 2A, 2Q; Gurtius, ix. I have already remarked, that 
10; I'luUrcb, Alex. 66. the silence of Ptolemy and Aristo- 

* i'urUu»t ix. 10; I^iodor. xvii. bulus is too strongly insisted on, 
106; f'ltttarch; AIax. 67. Arrian both by Arrian and by others, at 
(vi. W) found this festal progress a reason for disbelieving affirma- 
mofttlonnd fn some authorities, but tions respecting Alexander. 

not In othnrs. Neither Ptolemy Arrian and Gurtius (x. 1) differ 

nof Arintobulus mentioned it. Ac- in their statements about thetreat- 

oofdlrttfly Arrian refuses to believe ment of Kleander. According to 

li, ThofM may hare been exagger- Arrian, he was put to death; ac- 

ailofi or falsitlns as to the details cording to Gurtius, he was spared 

*ff ih» maroh; hut as a general from death, and simply put in 

fa«t, f H**tt no Nu/Ticient ground for prison, in consequence of the im- 

4l»hAll<*vltig It. A season of ex- portant service which he had ren- 

QAMfiivn hftnnne in the soldiers, af- dered by killing Parmenio with 

l#f ih«*lr oHirnmtt sufTnring In Oe- his own hand; while 600 of his 

firtinitif wan by no nifans unnatural accomplices and agents were put 

i^ Hfuni, Mornovnr, It norrsHponds to death. 

iti ihA tfonnml (ionnnption of the ' Nnarohus had begun his voyage 

fflutnlntf maroh of Dionysus in about the end of September, or 

MtiiHuHjff whiU thn imitation of beginning of October (Arrian , In- 

tfafti utui wa* riuiin In nonformity die. 21; Strabo, xv. p. 721). 
wilb Alifffandor's turn of sentiment. 
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from the entrance of the Persian Gulf; a voyage Alexander 
of much hardship and distress, along the barren a?my*^ome 
coasts of the Onim, the Gedrosians, and the Ich- back to 
thyophagi.* Nearchus, highly commended and conduct of 
honoured, was presently sent back to complete his Alexander 
voyage as far as the mouth of the Euphrates ; JoiTs!"*" 
wnile Hephsestion also was directed to conduct Punish- 
tiie larger portion of the army, with the elephants ^t?ap° Or^^ 
and heavy baggage, hy the road near the coast sinds. 
from Karmania into !rersis. This road, though circuitous, 
was the most convenient, as it was now the winter season; 2 
but Alexander himself, with the lighter divisions of his 
army, took the more direct mountain road from Karmania 
to PasargadsB and Persepolis. Visiting the tomb of Cyrus 
the Great, founder of the Persian empire, he was incensed 
to find it violated and pillaged. He caused it to be care- 
fully restored, put to death a Macedonian named Poly- 
machus as the offender, and tortured the Magian guardians 
of it for the purpose of discovering accomplices , but in 
vain. 3 Orsines, satrap of Persis, was however accused of 
connivance in the deed, as well as of various acts of mur- 
der and spoliation: according to Curtius, he was not only 
innocent, but had manifested both good faith and devotion 
to Alexander ;4 in spite of which he became a victim of the 
hostility of the favourite eunuch Bagoas, who both poisoned 
the king's mind with calumnies of his own, and suborned 
other accusers with false testimony. Whatever may be the 
truth of the story, Alexander caused Orsines to be hanged ;* 
naming as satrap Peukestes, whose favour was now high, 
partly as comrade and preserver of the king in his immin- 
ent danger at the citadel of the Malli — partly from his 

> Arrian, vi. 28, 7; Arrian,Indica are attested by good contemporary 

o. 33-37. evidence, especially the philoso- 

* Arrian, tI. 28, 12-29, 1. pher Diksearchus — see Athense. 

* Plutarch, Alex. 69; Arrian, Ti. xiii. p. 603; Diksearch. Fragm. 19. 
29, 17; Strabo, xv. p. 730. ap. Hist. Grsec. Fragm. Didot, vol. 

* Arrian, v. 30, 2 ; Carting, x. 1, ii. p. 241. Compare the Fragments 
33-38. "Hie fait exitas nobilissimi of Eumends and Diodotas (JElian, 
Persarum, nee insontis modo, sed V. H. iii. 23) in Didot, Fragm. 
eximisB quoqae benignitatis in re- Scriptor. Hist. Alex. Magni, p. 
gem.** The great favour which the 121 ; Plutarch De Adul. et Amic. 
beautiful eunuch Bagoas (though Discrim. p. 65. 

Arrian does not mention him) en- > Arrian, vi. 30; Curtius, x. 1. 
Joyed with Alexander, and the ex- 22-30. 
alted position which he occupied, 
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Pabt n. 



B.C. 324. 

(early 

Spring). 

He inarches 
to Snsa— 
junction 



having adopted the Persian dress, manners, and language, 
more completely than any other Macedonian. 

It was about February, in 324 b.c.,i that Alexander 
marched out of Persis to Susa. During this 
progress, at the point where he crossed the 
Pasitigris, he was again joined by Nearchus, 
who having completed his circumnavigation 
from the mouth of the Indus to that of the 
flie^ under Euphrates, had sailed back with the fleet from 
Nearchui, the latter river and come up the Pasitigris. 2 It 
Siiild * ^""^ is probable that the division of Hephsestion also 
round from rejoined him at Susa, and that the whole army 
o^/tSy*''**' was there for the first time brought together, 
Indus. after the separation in Karmania. ^ 

In Susa and Susiana Alexander spent some months. 
B.C. 824. Por the first time since his accession to the 
(Spring and throuo, he had now no military operations in 
Summer.) ^^^^ ^^ ^ immediate prospect. No enemy was 
tt 8?i^M l>efore him, until it nleased him to go in quest 
Great King, of a uow One; nor indeed could any new one be 
uneasiness^ found, except at a prodigious distance. He had 
emerged from the perils of the untrodden East, 
and had returned into the ordinary localities 
and conditions of Persian rule, occupying that 
capital city from whence the great Achaemenid 
kings had been accustomed to govern the Western as well 



to him — 
the satraps 
—the Mace- 
donian 
soldiers. 



. 1 Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hel- 
len. B.C. 825, also Append, p. 232) 
places the arrival of Alexander 
in Susiana, on his return march, 
in the month of February b.o. 
826 ; a year too early, in my opin- 
ion. I have before remarked on 
the views of Mr. Clinton respecting 
the date of Alexander's victory 
ovorPorus on the Hydaspes, where 
(following Schmieder's conjecture) 
ho alters the name of the month 
as ft stands in the text of Arrian, 
and supposes that battle to have 
occurred in August B.C. 827 instead 
of April B.C. 820. Mr. Clinton an- 
tndatos by one year all the proceed- 
inf{s of Alexander subsequent to 
his dulttiiig Baktria for the last 
timt in tht lummtr of b.o. 827. 



Dr. Vincent's remark— that «the 
supposition of two winters occur- 
ring after Alexander's return to 
Susa is not borne out by the histor- 
ians" (see Clinton, p. 232), is a 
perfectly just one ; and Mitford has 
not replied to it in a satisfactory 
manner. In my judgement, there 
was only an interval of sixteen 
months (not an interval of twenty- 
eight months, as Mr. Clinton sup- 
poses) between the return of 
Alexander to Susa and his death at 
Babylon (Feb. 324 b.o. to Jane 
323 B.O). 

» Arrian, vii. 6, 9 ; Arrian, In- 
dica, c. 42. The voluntary death 
of Kalanus the Indian Gymnoso- 
phist must have taken place at 
Susa (where Diodoras places it— 
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as the Eastern portions of their vast empire. To their post, 
and to their irritable love of servility, Alexander had suc- 
ceeded; but bringing with him a restless energy such as 
none of them except the first founder Cyrus had manifest- 
ed — and a splendid military genius, such as was unknown 
alike to Cyrus and to his successors. 

In the new position of Alexander, his principal sub- 
jects of uneasiness were, the satraps and the p 
Macedonian soldiers. During the long interval duct of the 
(more than five years) which had elapsed since •atraps— 

> i_ J A J /• TT 1 • • -i several of 

be marched eastward irom Hyrkania in pursuit them are 
of BesBUS, the satraps had necessarily been left punished 
much to themselves. Some had imagined that ander— * 
he would never return; an anticipation noway aiwm 
unreasonable, since his own impulse towards ti^^lii— 
forward march was so insatiate, that he was only flight ot 
constrained to return by the resolute opposition *'^* "^* 
of his own soldiers; moreover his dangerous wound among 
the Malli, and his calamitous march through Gedrosia, had 
given rise to reports of his death, credited for some time 
even by Olympias and Kleopatra in Macedonia, i Under 
these uncertainties, some satraps stood accused of having 
pillaged rich temples, and committed acts of violence to- 
wards individuals. Apart from all criminality, real or al- 
leged, several of them, also, had taken into pay bodies of 
mercenary troops, partly as a necessary means of author- 
ity in their respective districts, partly as a protection to 
themselves in the event of Alexander's decease. Respect- 
ing the conduct of the satraps and their officers, many 
denunciations and complaints were sent in, to which Alex- 
ander listened readily and even eagerly, punishing the ac- 
cused with indiscriminate rigour, and resenting especially 
the suspicion that they had calculated upon his death. ^ 
Among those executed, were Abulites, satrap of Susiana, 
with his son Oxathres: the latter was even slain by the 
hands of Alexander himself, with a sarissa^ — the dispen- 
sation of punishment becoming in his hands an outburst 

xrii. 107), and not in Persia; for * Arrian, vii. 4, 2-5; Diodor, xvii. 

Nearchtts was seeminply present 108 ; Gurtius, x. 1, 7. "Coeperat esse 

at the memorable see e of the fa- prseceps ad reprsesentanda suppli- 

neral pile (Arrian, vii. 3, 9)— and cia, item ad deteriora credenda" 

he was not with Alexander in (Curtius, x. 1, 89). 

Penis. ' Plutarch, Alex. 68. 
1 Plutarch, Alex. 68. 
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of exasperated temper. He also despatched peremptory 
orders to all the satraps, enjoining them to dismiss their 
mercenary troops without delay. > This measure produced 
considerable effect on the condition of Greece — about 
which I shall speak in a subsequent chapter. Harpalus, 
satrap of Babylon (about whom also more, presently), hav- 
ing squandered large sums out of the revenues of the post 
upon ostentatious luxury, became terrified when Alexander 
was approaching Susiana, and fled to Greece with a large 
treasure and a small body of soldiers. ^ Serious alarm was 
felt among all the satraps and officers , innocent as well as 
guilty. That the most guilty were not those who fared 
worst, we may see by the case of Kleomenes in Egypt, 
who remained unmolested in his government, thougn his 
iniquities were no secret. ' 

' IHodor. zrii. 1(H(-111. thii drama— cSlSacc Aio'«09udv Srrtov 
* Amo'ikg tbe acciuAtions which cxt tou TSaacou tou icorafiou 
rMM^bed Alexjiikder against this (xiii. p. 595) — inrolre a mistake 
satrap, we are surprised to find a or misreading ; and that it ought 
letter addressed to him (rvr^ cpo^ to stand tci tou Xodtacou tou 
Ayi^T/^yyt irATZof.^) by the Greek ?:oTa|toO. I may remark that the 
historian Tbeopompns; who set words Medus Hydaspes in Virgil, 
forth with indignation the extra- Oeorg. ir. 211, probably involre 
▼agant gift* and hononrs heaped the same eonfasion. The Choaspes 
by Harpalas upon his two sncces- was the river near Snsa; and this 
nirtf mistresses— Pytbionikft and drama was performed before Alex- 
Olykera; celebrated Het«ne from ander at Susa daring the Dionysia 
Atb^rns. These proceedings Theo- of the year 324 B.C., after Harpa- 
pfftftptiH describes as insults to lus had fled. The Dionysia were 
Alexander (Tbeopompns ap. Athe- in the month Elaphebolion ; now 
nm, xHi. p. &<t«^'9$; Fragment. 277, Alexander did not fight Poms 
^Hf «d, I>idot.). on the Hydaspes until the succeed- 
The satyrlc drama called 'Ay/jv, ing month Mnnychion at the ear- 
repr*sfmted before Alexander at liest — and probably later. And eren 
a period snbseqnent to the flight if we suppose (which is not prob- 
er/ Harpalas, cannot hare been able) that he reached the Hydas- 
t^Fpttnttinind (as Athenieos states pes in Elaphebolion, he would 
H to have been) on the banks of have no leisure to celebrate dra- 
tH« ffyd/ntp'Hf because Harpalus mas and a Dionysiac festiral, 
§Ui not make his escape until he while the army of Poms was wait- 
wa^i ff)c;>ftened by the approach ing for him on the opposite bank. 
^4 Alexander tHurning from In- Moreover it is no way probable 
4l«, At the Hydaepes, Alexander that, on the remote Hydaspes, he 
WM ««lll tttt his outward progress ; had any actors or choms, or means 
t^y faf tffly unA wlthoui any idea of celebrating dramas at all. 
44 tttiUfttMtu^ It appears to me that > Arrian, vii. 18, 2; vii. 23, 9-18. 
Hm ir«rr4s ol Alheiiisiif respecting 
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AmoDg the Macedonian soldien, discontent had been 
perpetually growing, from the nuniorouM proofs Di.cnn- 
which they witnessed that Alexander had nia<le «j"«" "'th*^ 
hia election for an Asiatic character, ami ahnc- nutrini. 
gated his own country. Besides liis habitual 'V^/jIT'*^ 
adoption of the Persian costume and ceremonial, iRi'nf, int/r- 
he now celebrated a sort of national Asiatic 7'"'''*? 
marriage at Susa. He had already married the hyAiex- 
captive Boxana in Baktria; he next took two &"<>«'• 
additional wives — Statira, daufrhter of Darius — and Pary- 
satisy daughter of the preceding kin^r Uchus. He at the 
same time caused eighty of his principal friends and offi- 
cers, some very reluctantly, to marry (acconling to Persian 
rites) wives selected from the noblest Persian families, 
providing dowries for all of them.i He made presents be- 
sides, to all those Macedonians who gave in their names 
as having married Persian women. Splendid festivities > 
accompanied these nuptials , with honorary rewards distri- 
buted to favourites and meritorious officers. Macedonians 
and Persians, the two imperial races, one in Europe, the 
other in Asia, were thus intended to bo amalgamated. To 
soften the aversion of the soldiers generally towards these 
Asiatising marriages,^ Alexander issued proclamation that 
he would himself discharge their debts , inviting all who 
owed money to give in their names with an intimation of 
the sums due. It was known that the debtors were nu- 
merous; yet few came to enter their names. The soldiers 
suspected the proclamation as a stratagem, intended for 
the purpose of detecting such as were spendthrifts, and 
obtaining a pretext for punishment; a remarkable evidence 
how little confidence or affection Alexander now inspired, 
and how completely the sentiment entertained towards him 
was that of fear mingled with admiration. He himself was 
much hurt at their mistrust, and openly complained of it; 
at the same time proclaiming that paymasters and tables 

> Anian, Tii. 4, 6-9. By these ander, outdoing eren the prerious 

two marriages, Alexander thus en- Persian kings, see Pylarchus ap. 

grafted himself upon the two lines Athenoe. xii. p. 539. 

of antecedent Persian kings. Ochns ^ Ghards ap. Athense. xii. p. 688. 

was of the Acheemenid family, hut ' Arrian , Tii. 6 , 3. xal toi>« 

Darius Godomannus, father of Sta- •^a\t.ou<irtt<!p't6[L<pT[tpaKxC^Kor.rfiina^ 

tira, was not of that family ; he o6 icp6< 8u|j.ou Y'viaQai xoic noXXoi^ 

began a new lineage. Ahout the a^Tiuv, o6$c tu>v Y^f-^vtuDv c<rtly oI«, 

overweening regal state of Alex- Ac. 
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should be planted openly in the camp, and that any soldier 
might come and ask for money enough to pay his debts, 
witnout being bound to give in his name. Assured of se- 
crecjf they now made application in such numbers that the 
total distributed was prodigiously great; reaching, accord- 
ing to some, to 10/)00 talents — according to Arrian, to not 
less than 20,000 talents or 4,600,000/. sterling. > 

Large as this donative was, it probably gave but par- 
tial satisfaction, since the most steady and well- 
(Spring). conducted soldiers could have received no bene- 
Tbeir dis. ^^f except in so far as they might choose to come 
content forward with fictitious debts. A new mortifi- 
neir Asiatic catiou moreover was in store for the soldiers 
•oidien ic- generally. There arrived from the various satra- 
difcipUned v}^^ — e\eu from those most distant, Sogdiana, 
by Alex- Baktria, Aria, Drangiana, Arachosia, &c. — con- 
ander. tingents of young and fresh native troops, amount- 

ing in total to 30,000 men; all armed and drilled in the 
Macedonian manner. From the time when the Macedonians 
had refused to cross the river Hyphasis and march forward 
into India, Alexander saw, that for his large aggressive! 
schemes it was necessary to disband the old soldiers, and to 
organise an army at once more fresh and more submissive. 
He accordingly despatched orders to the satraps to raise and 
disciplinenewAsiaticlevies, of vigorous native youths; and 
the fruit of these orders was now seen. 2 Alexander reviewed 
the new levies, whom he called the Epigoni, with great 
satisfaction. He moreover incorporated many native Per- 
sians, both officers and soldiers, into the companion-cavalry, 
the most honourable service in the army; making the im- 
portant change of arming them with the short Macedonian 
thrusting-pike in place of the missile Persian javelin. They 
were found such apt soldiers, and the genius of Alexander 
for military organisation was so consummate, that he saw 
himself soon released from his dependence on the Macedonian 
veterans; a change evident enough to them as well as to him. 3 

The novelty and success of Nearchus in his exploring 

interoat of voyage had excited in Alexander an eager appe- 

Aiexandor tite for naval operations. Going on board his 

n t 6 oet, ^QQ^ jjj ^Yie Pasitigris (the Karun, the river on 

'Arrian,vii. 6 ; Plutarch, Alex. 70 ; and discipline these young troops; 

Ourtius, X. 2, ; Diodor. xvii. 109. Alexander must therefore have 

* Diodor. xvii. 108. It must have sent the orders from India, 

iftktn lome time to get together * Arrian, vii. 6. 
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the east side of Susa), be sailed in person down which sails 
to the Persian Gulf, surveyed the coast as far as np the Ti- 
the mouth of the Tigris, and then sailed up the ^'"*® p"- 
latter river as far as Opis. Hephaestion meanwhile , com- 
manding the army, marched by land in concert with his voyage 
and came back to Opis, where Alexander disembarked. ^ 

Sufficient experiment had now been made with the 
Asiatic levies to enable Alexander to dispense ^^^^^^ ^f 
with many of his Macedonian veterans. Calling partial dis- 
together the army, he intimated his intention Jhe'Sace- 
of sending home those who were unfit for ser- donian soi- 
vice, either from age or wounds, but of allotting ^*®"~^®^ 
to them presents at departure sufficient to place JJiith^of 
them in an enviable condition, and attract fresh £lff ^^^®' 
Macedonian substitutes. On hearing this inti- bands them 
mation, all the long-standing discontent of the ^^i- 
soldiers at once broke out. They felt themselves set aside, 
as worn out and useless, — and set aside, not to make room 
for younger men of their own country, but in favour of those 
Asiatics into whose arms their king had now passed. They 
demanded with a loud voice that he should dismiss them 
all — advising him by way of taunt to make his future con- 
quests along with his father Ammon. These manifestations 
so incensed Alexander, that he leaped down from the elev- 
ated platform on which he had stood to speak, rushed 
with a few of his guards among the crowd oi soldiers, and 
seized or caused to be seized tnirteen of those apparently 
most forward, ordering them immediately to be put to 
death. The multitude were thoroughly overawed and re- 
duced to silence, upon which Alexander remounted the plat- 
form and addressed them in a speech of considerable length. 
He boasted of the great exploits of Philip, and of his own 
still greater : he affirmed that all the benefit of his con- 
quests had gone to the Macedonians, and that he himself 
had derived from them nothing but a double share of the 
commonlabours,hardships,wounds,andperils. Keproaching 
them as base deserters from a king who had gained for them 
all these unparalleled acquisitions, he concluded by giving 
discharge to all — commanding them forthwith to depart. 2 

After this speech — teeming (as we read it in Arrian) 
with that exorbitant self-exaltation which formed Kemorse 
the leading feature in his character — Alexander *»^ 

I Arrian, vii. 7. Alex. 1 ; Gartins , x. 9 ; Jastin, 

'Arrian, vii. 9, 10; Plutarch, xii. 11. 
VOL. XII. E 
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humiiiMion hunied away into the palace, where he remained 
goidiers— shut up for two days without admitting any one 
Alexander except his immediate attendants. His guards 
— recJn*^^ departed along with him, leaving the discon- 
ciiiation. tented soldiers stupefied and motionless. Receiv- 
ing no farther orders, nor any of the accustomed military 
indications, ^ they were left in the helpless condition of sol- 
diers constrained to resolve for themselves, and at the same 
time altogether dependent upon Alexander whom they had 
offended. On the third day, they learnt that he had con- 
vened the Persian officers, and had invested them with the 
chief military commands, distributing the newly -arrived 
Epigoni into divisions of infantry and cavalry, all with 
Macedonian military titles, and passing over the Macedon- 
ians themselves as if they did not exist. At this news the 
soldiers were overwhelmed with shame and remorse. They 
rushed to the gates of the palace , threw down their arms, 
and supplicated with tears and groans for Alexander's 
pardon. Presently he came out, and was himself moved 
to tears by seeing their prostrate deportment. After 
testifying his full reconciliation, he caused a solemn sacri- 
fice to be celebrated, coupled with a multudinous banquet 
of mixed Macedonians and Persians. The Grecian prophets, 
the Persian magi, and all the guests present, united in 
prayer and libation for fusion, harmony, and community 
of empire, between the two nations. 2 

This complete victory over his own soldiers was prob- 
Partiai dia- ably as gratifying to Alexander as any one gain- 
banding— ed during his past life; carrying as it did a con- 
veterans soling retribution for the memorable stoppage 

* See the description given by vero deformis et flens, et prseter 
Tacitus (Hist. ii. 29) of the bringing spem incolumis, Valens processit, 
roundoftheVitellian army,— which gandium , miseratio, favor; versi 
had mutinied against the general in leetitiam (ut est valgus utroque 
Fabius Valens: — "Tum Alphenus immodicum) laudantes gratantes- 
Varus, prsefectus castrorum^ defla- que, circumdatum aquilis signis- 
grante paulatim seditione, addit que, in tribunal ferunt." 
consilium— vetitis obire vigilias "Compare -also the narrative in 
centurionibus , omisso tubae sono, Xenophon (Anab. i. 3) of the em- 
quo miles ad belli munia cietur. barrassment of the Ten Thousand 
Igitur torpore cuncti, circumspec- Greeks at Tarsus , when they at 
tare inter se attoniti, et id ipsum^ first refused to obey Klearchus and 
quod nemo regeret, paventes; silen- march against the Great King, 
tio, patienti&, postremo precibus ' Arrian, vii. 11. 
et lacrymis veniam queerebant. Ut 
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on the banks of the Hyphasis, which he had placed 
neither forgotten nor forgiven. He selected 1 0,000 «nder com- 
of the oldest and most exhausted among the sol- Eratema to 
diers to be sent home under Kraterus, giving to J^etum. 
each full pay until the time of arrival in Macedonia, with 
a donation of one talent besides. He intended that Krate- 
rus, who was in bad health, should remain in Europe as 
viceroy of Macedonia, and that Antipater should come out 
to Asia with a reinforcement of troops. ^ Pursuant to this 
resolution, the 10,000 soldiers were now singled out for 
return, and separated from the main army. Yet it does not 
appear that they actually did return, during the ten months 
of Alexander's remaining life. 

Of the important edict issued this summer by Alexan- 
der to the Grecian cities, and read at the Olym- b.o 324. 
pic festival in July — directing each city to recall (Summer.) 
its exiled citizens — I shall speak in a future P®JJ oVcon- 
chapter. He had now accomplished his object quests con- 
of organising a land force half Macedonian, half ^y^Xiex-* 
Asiatic. But since the expedition of Nearchus, ander— 
he had become bent upon a large extension J^r^eniarc- 
of his naval force also; which was indeed an ing his 
indispensable condition towards his immediate ^®®*- 
projects of conquering Arabia, and of pushing both nauti- 
cal exploration and aggrandisement from the Persian Gulf 
round the Arabian coast. He despatched orders to the 
Phenician ports, directing that a numerous fleet should be 
built ; and that the ships should then be taken to pieces, 
and conveyed across to Thapsakus on the Euphrates, whence 
they would sail down to Babylon. At that place, he direct- 
ed the construction of other ships from the numerous 
cypress trees around — as well as the formation of an enor- 
mous harbour in the river at Babylon, adequate to the 
accommodation of 1000 ships of war. Mikkalus, a Greek 
of Klazomense, was sent to Phenicia with 500 talents, to 
enlist, or to purchase, seamen for the crews. It was cal- 
culated that these preparations (probably under the superin- 
tendence of Nearchus) would be completed by the spring. 



> Arrian, vii. 12, 1-7; Justin, xii. as much as he dared, the Oriental 

12. Kraterus was especially popu- transformation of Alexander (Fln- 

lar with the Macedonian soldiers, tarcb, Eumends, 6). 
because he had always opposed, 

p 2 
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for which period contmgents were summoned to Babylon 
for the expedition against Arabia. ^ 

In the mean time, Alexander himself paid a visit to 
Ekbatana, the ordinary summer residence of the 
''^* Persian kings. He conducted his army by leisure- 

Bkbatana ^y ^^a,rches, reviewing by the' way the ancient 
—death of regal parks of the celebrated breed called Ni- 
«on^o- s»*^ horses — now greatly reduced in number. 2 
lent sorrow On the march, a violent altercation occurred 
ander^* between his personal favourite, Hepheestion,—- 
and his secretary, Eumenes, the most able, dex- 
terous, and long-sighted man in his service. Eumenes, as 
a Greek of Kardia, had been always regarded with slight 
and jealousy by the Macedonian officers, especially by He- 
phaestion: Alexander now took pains to reconcile the two, 
experiencing no difficulty with Eumenes, but much with 
Hephaestion.^ During his stay at Ekbatana, he celebrated 
magnificent sacrifices and festivities, with gymnastic and 
musical exhibitions, which were farther enlivened, accord- 
ing to the Macedonian habits , by banquets and excessive 
wine-drinking. Amidst these proceecnngs, Hepheestion 
was seized with a fever. The vigour of his constitution 
emboldened him to neglect all care or regimen, so 
that in a few days the disease carried him off. The final 
crisis came on suddenly, and Alexander was warned of 
it while sitting in the theatre ; but though he instantly 
hurried to the bedside, he found Hephaestion already 
dead. His sorrow for lids loss was unbounded, mani- 
festing itself in excesses suitable to the general violence 
of his impulses, whether of affection or of antipathy. Like 
Achilles mourning for Patroklus, he cast himself on the 
ground near the dead body, and remained there wailing 
for several hours; he irefused all care, and even food, for 

* Arrian, yii. 19. He also sent calls a royal road (xiz. 19), is 
an officer named HerakleidSs to traced by Bitter, deriving his in- 
the shores of the Caspian Sea, with fermation chiefly from the recent 
orders to construct ships and make researches of Sir Henry Bawlin- 
a surrey of that sea (vii. 16). son. The larger portion of the 

* Arrian, vii. 13, 2; Diodor xvii. way lay along the western side of 
110. How leisurely the march was, the chain of Mount Zagros, and 
may be seen in Diodoms. on the right bank of the river 

The direction of Alexander's Berkha (Bitter , Erdkunde , part 

march firom Susa to Ekbatana, iz. b. S. p. 329, West-Asia), 

along a frequented and good road ' Arrian, vii. IS, 1 ; Plutarch, £a- 

wMoh Diodonis in another place mends, 2. 
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two days; be cut his hair close, and commanded that all 
the horses and mules in the camp should have their manes 
cut close also ; he not only suspended the festivities, but 
interdicted all music and every sign of joy in the camp ; he 
directed that the battlements of the walls belonging to the 
neighbourning cities should be struck off; he hung, or 
crucified, the physician Glaukias, who had prescribed for 
HephflBstion ; he ordered that a vast funeral pile should be 
erected at Babylon, at a cost given to us as 10,000 talents 
(2,300,000/.), to celebrate the obsequies; he sent messengers 
to the oracle of Ammoil, to inquire whether it was permitted 
to worship Hephsestion as a god. Many of those around 
him, accommodating themselves to this passionate impulse 
of the ruler, began at once to show a sort of worship to- 
wards the deceased, by devoting to him themselves and their 
arms; of which Eumenes set the example, conscious of his 
own personal danger, if Alexander should suspect him of 
being pleased at the death of his recent rival. Perdikkas 
was instructed to convey the body in solemn procession to 
Babylon, there to be burnt in state when preparations 
should be completed. * 

Alexander stayed at Ekbatana until winter was at 
hand, seeking distraction from his grief in exag- ^^ 324.323 
gerated splendour of festivals and ostentation (Winter.) 
of Ufe. His temper became so much more iras- Alexander 
cible and furious, that no one approached him extermin- 
without fear, and he was propitiated by the most ko88»^^ 
extravagant flatteries. 2 At length he roused 
himself and found his true consolation, in gratifying the 
primary passions of his naturel — fighting and man-hunting. 3 



> Arrian. vii. 14 ; Plutarch, Alex. 
72; Diodor. xvii. 110. It will not 
do to follow the canon of evidence 
tacitly assumed by Arrian, who 
thinks himself authorised to dis- 
credit all the details of Alexan- 
der's conduct on this occasion, 
which transgpress the limits of a 
dignified, though vehement sorrow. 

When Masistius was slain, in 
the Persian army commanded by 
Mardonius in Boeotia, the manes 
of the horses were cut , as token 
of mourning (Herodot. ix. 24) : com- 



pare also Plutarch, Pelopidas, 33; 
and Euripid. Alkestis, 442. 

2 See the curious extracts from 
Ephippus theOhalkidian^—seeming- 
ly a contemporary, if not an eye-wit- 
ness (ap. Athenee. xii. p. 537, 538) 
— eucp7](i.ia 54 xal ai'^ri xateij^s itav- 
ta? 6it6 5^ou? TOO? icap6vTar d(p6- 
pilTO^ yap ^v (Alexander) xal (povi- 
x6c* eS6x8i Yope^vai (xeXaYXo^^xo^i ^^' 

* I translate here, literally, Plu- 
tarch's expression — ToO §e niv&ouc 
uapTjYOpia rtp noXifxtp ^^poDfxevO^ , 
«i>an8p iul OiQpav xal xovt]Y*'*°'* 
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Between Media and Persia , dwelt the tribes called Kos- 
stei, amidst a region of lofty, trackless, inaccessible moun- 
tains. Brave and predatory, they had defied the attacks 
of the Persian kings. Alexander now conducted against 
them a powerful force, and in spite of increased difficulties 
arising from the wintry season, pushed them from point to 
point, following them into the loftiest and most impene- 
trable recesses of their mountains. These efforts were con- 
tinued for forty days, under himself and Ptolemy, until the 
entire male population was slain ; which passed for an ac- 
ceptable offering to the manes of Hephaestion. * 

Not long afterwards, Alexander commenced his pro- 

B.c. 893. gress to Babylon; but in slow marches, farther 

(Winter- retarded by various foreign embassies which met 

fc'P'ing) i^jjj^ Qy^ fije road. So w^idely had the terror of 

Alexander ^^® uame and achievements been spread, that 

to Babylon, scvcralof these envoys came from the most distant 

^mSks*^ > * regions. There were some from the various 

which met tribes of Libya — from Carthage — from Sicily and 

him on the Sardinia — from the Blvrians and Thracians — 

WAV — . * 

from the Lucanians, Bruttians, and Tuscans, in 
Italy — nay, even (some affirmed) from the Homans, as 
yet a people of moderate power. - But there were other 
names yet more surprising — -JEthiopians, from the extreme 
south, beyond Egypt — Scythians from the north, beyond 
the Panube — Iberians and Gauls, from the far west, beyond 
the Meiliterranean Sea. Legates also arrived from various 
lirecian cities, partly to tender congratulations and compli- 

iMj^fWicw-* ic'";X^«.x*\ t5 Ko»»aiu>"* der eren by report, but this appears 

i^vjc \«T5??..siaTo, '5»"«ti? t t*t~ ^'i ™* "io* credible. 

^'j*^ itojyaTTW"* T;"JTO ij'Hcii- On the whole, though the point 

ctuv^?cJ«a';v?uw^i\5AtiT0v,Pltttarch, i* doubifnl, I incline to beliere 

AWx»ud. ri; compare Foljxaosy the assertion of a Koman embassj 

ir. :% ;^v to Alexander. ^Serertheless, there 

* Ama&« Tii. 15; Plntawh* Aiex^ were raxioasfaUe stateaaeats which 
ri; Piodv-'f. XTii. iii. Thi« general aiXerwards became corre&t about 
alau^ter, hower^r* can only be it — c»ne of which maj be seen in 
uue of portions of tie Ko4$«an Me'vjaioa'* history of the Pontic 
nave ; for Ko««»aB« occur in after Heralleia ap. Photiun, Cod. 224 j 
year* vlWod r, xix, W>. Or*Ui Fragment. Memnon, p. S«. 

* Pliny > H. X |ii« !K The atory lLIeUarchus(contenporary of Alex- 
in $«mW » T. ^. SSft: cnn hanily ander) » whom PUay quo:es, can 
•W^JT *• Al uT>u 4 u > tlie €U>»nt. haT« had no motire to insert false- 
lAvy 9ft. M^ f n ani i ua ^In^I th* Ij the naate of Komans which im 

•* AltaBMu* hia tXMe wmt nowise isp^rtant. 
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ments upon his matchless successes, partly to remonstrate 
against his sweeping mandate for the general restoration 
of the Grecian exiles, i It was remarked that these Grecian 
legates approached him with wreaths on their heads, ten- 
dering golden wreaths to him, — as if they were coming in- 
to the presence of a god. 2 The proofs which Alexander 
received, even from distant tribes with names and costumes 
unknown to him, of fear for his enmity and anxiety for 
his favour, were such as had never been shown to any 
historical person, and such as entirely to explain his super- 
human arrogance. 

In the midst of this exuberant pride and good fortune, 
however, dark omens and prophecies crowded b.o. 323. 
upon him as he approached Babylon. Of these (Spring.) 
the most remarkable was, the warning of the ^}^^^^^y^ 
Chaldean priests, who apprised him soon after -his^gfear 
he crossed the Tigris, that it would be dan- P/®p*5*- 

/. -I . J. A. i.1- J. -J. J tionafortne 

gerous for him to enter that city, and ex- circum- 
horted him to remain outside of the gates. At navigation 
first he was inclined to obey; but his scruples qSest^of 
w^re overruled, either by arguments from the Arabia. 
Greek sophist Anaxarchus, or by the shame of shutting 
himself out from the most memorable city of the empire, 
where his great naval preparations were now going on. He 
found Nearchus with his fleet, who had come up from the 
mouth of the river, — and also the ships directed to be 
built in Phenicia, which had come down the river from 
Thapsakus, together with large numbers of seafaring 
men to serve aboard. ^ The ships of cypresswood, and 
the large docks, which he had ordered to be constructed 
at Babylon, were likewise in full progress. He lost 
no time in concerting with Nearchus the details of 
an expedition into Arabia and the Persian Gulf, by his 
land force and naval force cooperating. From various 

1 Arrian, vii. 15 ; Justin, xii. 13 ; occasioned to the Carthaginians 

Diodor. zvii. 113. The story men- serious alarm— but under colour 

tioned by Justin in another place of being an exile tendering his 

(xzi. 6) is probably referable to services. Justin says that Parmenio 

this last season of Alexander's introduced Hamilkar — which must, 

career. A Carthaginian named Ha- I think, be an error, 

mllkar Bhodanus was sent by his * Arrian, vii. 19, 1; %ii. 23, 3. 

city to Alexander; really as an » Arrian, vii. 19,6-12; Diodor. 

emissary to acquaint himself with xvii. 112. 
the king's real designs, which 
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nayal officers, who had been sent to survey the Persian 
Gulf, and now made their reports, he learnt, that though 
there were no serious difficulties within it or aloug its 
southern coast, yet to double the eastern cape which ter- 
minated that coast — to circumnavigate the unknown penin- 
sula of Arabia, — and thus to reach the Red Sea — was an 
enterprise perilous at least, if not impracticable, i But to 
achieve that which other men thought impracticable, was 
the leading passion of Alexander. He resolved to circum- 
navigate Arabia as well as to conquer the Arabians, from 
whom it was sufficient offence that they had sent no envoys 
to him. He also contemplated the foundation of a great 
maritime city in the interior of the Persian Gulf, to rival 
in wealth and commerce the cities of Phenicia.^ 

Amidst preparations for this expedition — and while the 
immense funeral pile destined for HephsBstion 
was being built — Alexander sailed down the 
Euphrates to the great dyke called Pallakopas, 
about ninety miles below Babylon ; a sluice con- 
structed bv the ancient Assyrian kings, for the 
tea and^n" P^^pose of being Opened when the river was too 
the marshes full, SO as to let off the water into the intermin- 
able marshes stretching out near the western 
bank. The sluice being reported not to work 
well, he projected the construction of a new one 
somewhat farther down. He then sailed through 
the Pallakopas in order to survey the marshes, 
together with the tombs of the ancient Assyrian kin^ 
which had been erected among them. Himself steering his 
vessel, with the kausia on his head, and the regal diadem 
above it, 3 he passed some time among these lakes and 
swamps, which were so extensive that his fleet lost the 
way among them. He stayed long enough also to direct, 
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» Anrian, vii. 20, 15 ; Arrian, In- 
dica, 43. To undertake this circum- 
navigation, Alexanderhaddespatch- 
ed a shipmaster of Soli in Cyprus, 
named Hiero ; who , becoming 
alarmed at the distance to which 
he was advancing, and at the 
apparently interminable stretch of 
Arabia towards the south, returned 
without aocomplishing the object. 



Even in the time of Arrian, in 
the second century after the 
Christian eera, Arabia had never 
been circumnavigated, from the 
Persian Gulf to the Bed Sea— at 
least so far as his knowledge ex- 
tended. 

* Arrian, vii. 19, 11. 

» Arrian , vii. 22, 2, 3 ; Strabo, 
xvi. p. 741. 
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and even commence, the foundation of a new city, in what 
seemed to him a convenient spot. ^ 

On returning to Babylon, Alexander found large rein- 
forcements arrived there — partly under Philoxenus, Men- 
ander, and Menidas, from Lydia and Karia — partly 20,000 
Persians, under Peukestes the satrap. He caused these 
Persians to be incorporated in the files of the ^.o, 323. 
Macedonian phalanx. According to the stand- (Jane). 
ing custom, each of these files was sixteen deep, i^arge rein- 
and each soldier was armed with the long pike l?Jfv™ ore- 
or sarissa wielded by two hands ; the lochage, or cian and 
front-rank man, being always an officer receiving New*array 
double pay, of great strength and attested valour ordered by 
— and those second and third in the file, as well to^^u&ce^' 
as the rearmost man of all, being likewise strong doniansand 
and good men, receiving larger pay than the fh"Jame*'^ 
rest. Alexander, in his new arrangement, re- files and 
tained the first three ranks and the rear rank co^^pa^ies. 
unchanged, as well as the same depth of file; but he sub- 
stituted twelve Persians in place of the twelve Macedonians 
who followed after the third-rank man; so that the file was 
composed first of the lochage and two other chosen Mace- 
donians, each armed with the sarissa — then of twelve Per- 
sians armed in their own manner with bow or javelin— 
lastly, of a Macedonian with his sarissa bringing up the 
rear. 2 In this Macedonico- Persian file, the front would 
have only three projecting pikes, instead of five, which the 
ordinary Macedonian phalanx presented; but then, in com- 
pensation, the Persian soldiers would be able to hurl their 
javelins at an advancing enemy, over the heads of their 
three front-rank men. The supervening death of Alex- 
ander prevented the actual execution of this reform, inter- 
esting as being his last project for amalgamating Persians 
and Macedonians into one military force. 

Besides thus modifying the phalanx, Alexander also 
passed in review his fleet, which was now fully equipped. 

1 Arrian, vii. 21, 11. ndXiv i^({>xo66- Alexander sat upon the regal throne 

|j.iia4 T8 xal ixelxiffe- surrounded by Asiatic eunuchs ; 

* Arrian, yii. 23, 5. Even when his principal officers sat upon 

performing, the purely military couches with silver feet, near to 

operations of passing these soldiers him (Arrian , vii. 24, 4). This is 

in review, inspecting^ their exercise, among the evidences of his altered 

and determining their array , — manners. 
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BpiBDdid '''be order was actually given for departing, bo 
fnnerti ob. soon as the obsequies of HepheestJon should be 
HsphK>-" celebrated. This waa the last act which remained 
lion. for him to fulfil. The splendid funeral pile etood 

ready — two hundred feet high, occupying a square area, of 
which the side was nearly one furlong, loaded with costly 
decorations from the zeal, real and simulated, of the Mace- 
donian officers. The invention of artists waa exhausted, 
in long discussions with the king himself, to produce at all 
cost an exhibition of magnificence singular and stupendoos. 
The outlay (probably with addition of the festivals imme- 
diately following) is stated at 12,000 talents, or 2,760,000/. 
sterling.' Alexander awaited the order from the oracle 
of Ammon, having sent thither messengers to inquire what 
measureof reverential honour he might properly and piously 
show to his departed friend." The answer was now brought 
back, intimating that Hepheestion was to be worshipped 
as a Hero — the secondary form of worship , not on a level 
with that paid to the Gods. Delighted with this divine 
testimony to Eephtestion, Alexander caused the pile to be 
lighted, and the obsequies celebrated, in a manner suitable 
to the injunctions of the oracle.' He farther directed that 
magnificent chapels or sacred edifices should be erected 
for the worshipand honour of Hephiestion, at Alexandria 
in Egypt, — at Telia in Kacedonia, and probably in other 
cities also.< 
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Respecting the" honours intended for Hepheestion at 
Alexandria, he addressed to Kleomenes the satrap of Egypt 
a despatch which becomes in part known to us. I have 
abready stated that Kleomenes was among the worst of the 
satraps; having committed multiplied public crimes, of 
which Alexander was not uninformed. The regal despatch 
enjoined him to erect in commemoration of Hephsestion a 
chapel on the terra firma of Alexandria, with a splendid 
turret in the islet of Pharos; and to provide besides that 
all mercantile written contracts, as a condition of validity, 
should be inscribed with the name of Hephaestion. Alex- 
ander concluded thus: — " If coming I find the Egyptian 
temples and the chapels of Hephaestion completed in the 
best manner, I will forgive you for all your past crimes; 
and in future, whatever magnitude of crime you may com- 
mit, you shall suffer no bad treatment from me."i This 
despatch strikingly illustrates how much the wrong doings 
of satraps were secondary considerations in his view, com- 
pared with splendid manifestations towards the Gods, and 
personal attachment towards friends. 

The intense sorrow felt by Alexander for the death of 
Hephaestion — not merely an attached friend, but of the 
same age and exuberant vigour as himself — laid his mind 
open to gloomy forebodings from numerous omens, as well 
as to jealous mistrust even of his oldest officers. Antipater 
especially, no longer protected against the calumnies of 
Olympias by the support of Hephaestion, 2 fell more and 
more into discredit; whilst his son Kassander, who had 
recently come into Asia with a Macedonian reinforcement, 
underwent from Alexander during irascible moments much 
insulting violence. In spite of the dissuasive warning of 
the Chaldean priests, 3 Alexander had been persuaded to 

> Arrian, vii. 23, 9 — 14. Kal KXeo- (p. 1285), Kleomends appears as 

|x4v6i dv5pl xax<|i, xal icoXXdt dSixiQ- enriching himself by the monopoly 

fxaxa dSixiQCjavTi ev AlYOTcxcp, inioxiX- of corn exported from Egypt: com- 

Xei iici9ToXTjv 'Hv Yoip xaxa- pare Pseudo-Aristot. (Econom. c. 33. 

Xd()u> iffh (IXsYe toc '(^ii\t.[t.oi'C9.) Kleomends was afterwards put to 

t4 Upot ra ^v AlYUnttp xaXu>^ xaxe- death by the first Ptolemy, who 

oxeuaafxdva xal ta rip^^a T(k *H(pai- became king of Egypt (Pausanias, 

axltovo*;, eixs xi Ttpdxepov ijfidpxTjxa^ i. 6, 3). 

d^r^ou) ai xojxu>v, xal xoXoiwiv, * Plutarch, Alex. 74; Diodor, 

^TTigXixov fiv &|xdpxiQ(, ouSev iceloiQ xvii. 114. 

i^ i(xoo ^X^^P^' — ^^ *^® oration of • Arrian, vii. 16, 9; vii. 17, 6. 

Demosthenes against Dionysodorus Plutarch, Alex. 73. Diodor. xyii.112. 
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distmat their Bincerity, and bad entered Babylon, though 

not without hesitation and uneaBiuesa. However, when, 
after having entered the town, he went out of it again 
safely ou his expedition for the survey of the lower Euph- 
rates, he conceived himself to have exposed them as deceit- 
ful alarmists, and returned to the city with increased con> 
fidence, for the obsequies of his deceased friend, i 

The sacrifices connected with these obsequies were on 
the most prodigious scale. Victims enough were offered 
to furnish a feast for the army, who also received ample 
distributions of wine. Alexander presided in person at the 
feast, and abandoned himself to conviviality like the rest. 
Already full of wine, he was persuaded by his friend Medina 
to sap with him, and to pass the whole night in yet farther 
B o 333 drinking, with the boisterous indulgence called 
( JuDB.)' hy the Greeks K6mus or Hevelry. Having slept 
Qenerai offhis iutoxicstioQ dnring the next day, he in 
»Dd'infom *^^ evening again supped withMedius, and spent 
larance In a second night in the like unmeasured indul- 
Ai' *""!' gence.^ It appears that he already had the 
It Beiisd seeds of a fever upon him, which was so fatally 
with B dm- aggravated by this intemperance that he was too 
Ter?!)!!^!!! ill to return to his palace. He took the bath, 
of hia ill. and slept in the house of Medina; on the next 
morning, he was unable to rise. After having 
been carried out on a couch to celebrate sacrifice (whii^ 
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was his daily habit) , he was obliged to lie in bed all day. 
Nevertheless he summoned the generals to his presence, 
prescribing all the details of the impending expedition, 
and ordering that the land-force should begin its march on 
the fourth day following, while the fleet, with himself 
aboard, would sail on the fifth day. In the evening, he was 
carried on a couch across the Euphrates into a garden on 
the other side , where he bathed and rested for the night. 
The fever still continued, so that in the morning, after 
bathing and being carried out to perform the sacrifices, he 
remained on his couch all day, talking and playing at dice 
withMedius; in the evening, he bathed, sacrificed again, and 
ate a light supper, but endured a bad night with increased 
fever. The next two days passed in the same manner, 
the fever becoming worse and worse ; nevertheless Alex- 
ander still summoned Xearchus to his bedside, discussed 
with him many points about his maritime projects, and 
repeated his order that the fleet should be ready by the 
third day. On the ensuing morning the fever was violent; 
Alexander reposed all day in a bathing -house in the gar- 
den, yet still calling in the generals to direct the filling up 
of vacancies among the officers, and ordering that the arma- 
ment should be ready to move. Throughout the two next 
days, his malady became hourly more aggravated. On the 
second of the two, Alexander could with difficulty support 
the being lifted out of bed to perform the sacrifice; even 
theu; however, he continued to give orders to the generals 
about the expedition. On the morrow, though desperately 
ill, he still made the effort requisite for performing the 
sacrifice; he was then carried across from the garden-house 
to the palace, giving orders that the generals and officers 
should remain in permanent attendance in and near the 
hall. He caused some of them to be called to his bedside; 
but though he knew them perfectly, he had by this time 
become incapable of utterance. One of his last words 

felt very ill after it ; a statement followed them : see Athensens, 

repeated by various other writers z. p. 434. 

of antiquity, and which I see no To drink to intoxication at a fa- 
reason for discrediting, though neral, was required as a token of 
some modern critics treat it with respectful sympathy towards the 
contempt. The Boyal Ephemeri- deceased — see the last words of 
des, or Court Journal , attested the Indian Ealanus before he as- 
only the general fact of his large cended the funeral pile— Plutarch, 
potationg and the long sleep which Alexander, 60. 
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spoken is said to have been, on being asked to whom he 
bequeathed his kingdom, ^To the strongest f one of his last 
acts was, to take the signet ring from his finger, and hand 
it to Perdikkas. ^ 

For two nights and a day he continued in this state, 

without either amendment or repose. Meanwhile 

his life.^ ° the news of his malady had spread through the 

Conster- army, filling them with ffrief and consternation. 

nation and ir'^PiP ij« i i* 

grief in the Many 01 the soldiers, eager to see mm once 
army. Last more, forced their way into the palace, and were 
with^^he admitted unarmed. They passed along by the 
■jidio". bedside, with all the demonstrations of affliction 
and sympathy: Alexander knew them, and made 
show of friendly recognition as well as he could; but was 
unable to say a word. Several of the generals slept in the 
temple of Serapis, hoping to be informed by the Grod in a 
dream whether they ought to bring Alexander into it as a 
suppliant to experience the divine healing power. The 
God informed them in their dream, that Alexander ought 
not to be brought into the temple — that it would be better 
for him to be left where he was. In the afternoon he ex- 
pired — June 323 b.c. — after a life of thirty-two years and 
eight months — and a reign of twelve years and eight 
months. 2 

> These last two facts are men- application to the temple of 8e- 

tioned by Arrian (vii. 26, 6)^ and rapis, during the last day of Alex- 

Siodorns (xvii. 117), and Justin ander's life. A few months be- 

(xii. 16): but they found no place fore, Alexander had hanged or 

in the Court Journal. Curtius (x. crucified the physician who attend- 

V. 4) gives them with some enlarge- ed Hepheestion in his last illness, 

ment. Hence it seems probable that he 

* The details, respecting the last either despised or mistrusted med- 

illness of Alexander, are peculiarly ical advice, and would not per- 

authentic, being extracted both by mit any to be invoked. His views 

Arrian and by Plutarch, from the must have been much altered since 

Ephemerides Begiee, or short Court his dangerous fever at Tarsus, and 

Journal ; which was habitually the successful treatment of It by 

kept by his secretary Eumenfis, the Akarnanian physician Phi- 

and another Greek named Diodo- lippus. 

rus (Athenae. x. p. 434); see Arrian, Though the fever (see some re- 

vii. 25, 26 ; Plutarch, Alex. 76. marks from Littrfi attached to Di- 

It is surprising that throughout dot's Fragm. Script. Alex. Magn. 

all the course of this malady, no p. 124) which caused Alexander's 

mention is made of any physician death is here a plain fact satisfac- 

as having been consulted. No ad- torily made out, yet a different 

^«* was asked j if we except the story was circulated some time 
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The death of Alexander, thus suddenly cut off by a 
fever in the plenitude of health, vigour, and . ^j, ^^s. 
aspirations, was an event impressive as well as Effect pro- 
important in the highest possible degree, to his daced on 
contemporaries far and near. When the first g^natkm of 
report of it was brought to Athens, the orator contempor- 
Demades exclaimed — "It cannot be true: if clreerand^ 
Alexander were dead, the whole habitable world death of 
would have smelt of his carcass." i This coarse, -^i^^^a^der. 
but emphatic comparison, illustrates the immediate, power- 
ful, and wide-reaching impression produced by the sudden 
extinction of the great conqueror. It was felt by each of 
the many remote envoys who had so recently come to 
propitiate this far-shooting Apollo — by every man among 
the nations who had sent these envoys — throughout Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, as then known, — to affect either 
his actual condition or his probable future. 2 The first 
growth and development of Macedonia, during the twenty- 
two years preceding the battle of Chseroneia, from an em- 
barrassed secondary state into the first of all known powers, 

afterwards, and gained partial cred- against Olympias, and all the fam- 

it (Plutarch, De Invidift, p. 638), ily of Alexander, helped to en- 

that he had been poisoned. The conrage the report. In the life of 

poison was said to have been pro- Hyperidds in Flntarch (Vit. X 

vided by Aristotle,— sent oyer to Oratt. p. 849), it is stated, that 

Asia by Antipater through his son he proposed at Athens public hon- 

Kassander, — and administered by ours to lollas for having given 

lollas (anoth'er son of Antipater), the poison to Alexander. If there 

Alexander's cupbearer (Arrian, vii. is any truth in this, it might be 

27, 2 ; Gurtius, x. 10, 17 ; Diodor. a stratagem for casting discredit 

xvii. 118; Justin, xii. 13). It is on Antipater (father of lollas), 

quite natural that fever and intern- against whom the Athenians en- 

perance (which latter moreover tered into the Lamian war, imme- 

was frequent with Alexander) diately after the death of Alexander, 

should not be regarded as causes > Plutarch, Fhokion, 22 ; Deme- 

sufficiently marked and impressive trius Fhaler. De Elocution, s. 

to explain a decease at once so 300. 0'!^ Ti8vT)xev 'AX^^av6poC) (o 

unexpected and so momentous. &vSpe« 'A9Y]vaioi— (uC« Y&p &v ^ 

There seems ground for supposing, olxou|xiviQ tou vexpou. 

however, that the report was in- * Dionysius, despot of the Pon- 

tentionally fomented, if not ori- tic Herakleia, fainted away with 

ginally broached, by the party-ene- joy when he heard of Alexander's 

mies of Antipater and Kassander— death, and erected a statue of 

especially by the rancorous Olym- £69u(i.la or Comfort (Memn. He- 

pias. The violent enmity after- racl. Fragm. ap. Photium, God. 

wards displayed by Kassander 224. c. 4). 
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had excited the astonishment of contemporaries, and ad- 
miration for Philip's organizing genius. But the achieve- 
ments of Alexander, during his twelve years of reign, 
throwing Philip into the shade, had been on a scale so 
much grander and vaster, and so completely without serious 
reverse or even interruption, as to transcend the measure, 
not only of human expectation, but almost of human belief. 
The Great King (as the King of Persia was called by 
excellence) was, and had long been, the type of worldly 
power and felicity, even down to the time when Alexander 
crossed the Hellespont. Within four years and three 
months from this event, by one stupendous defeat after 
another, Darius had lost all his Western Empire, and had 
become a fugitive eastward of the Caspian Gates, escaping 
captivity at the hands of Alexander only to perish by those 
of the satrap Bessus. All antecedent historical parallels 
— the ruin and captivity of the Lydian Grodsus, the expul- 
sion and mean life of the Syracusan Dionysius, both of 
them impressive examples of the mutability of human con- 
dition, — sank into trifles compared with the overthrow of 
this towering Persian colossus. The orator ^schines ex- 
pressed the genuine sentiment of a Grecian spectator, when 
he exclaimed (in a speech delivered at Athens E^ortly 
before the death of Darius) — "What is there among the 
list of strange and unexpected events, that has not occurred 
in our time? Our lives have transcended the limits of 
humanity; we are bom to serve as a tiieme for incr^ble 
tales to posterity. Is not the Persian king — who dug 
through Athos and bridged the Hellespont, — ^who deman£ 
ed earth and water from the Greeks, — who dared to 
proclaim himself in public epistles master of all mankind 
from the rising to the setting sun — ^is not he now straggling 
to the last) not for dominion over others, but for the safety 
of his own person ?** » 

» iEschin^s adv. KUsiph. p. 694. Tpitpciv «Tt fittneorigc iTtlt dtK&rc«>v 

xaittKpo3Soxr.?Q>YC7*^}iL«bvoi&Tt7ovtvl fivofUvou, ^ov o& iccpl too x^pioc 

o4 x«p ^iov T* ^}«»c A>»«po>iti>»o^ itipwv «t^» finrTftOTt^rcmi, AXX» ^8i] 

P«3iu>x»|it>., iU* tic ««pm«o5oXoTUw inpi -rijc too oo>iMtToc oomjpiac; 

TOK t90}i.4>»o»c !«•• ^piic i(po|ir». Compan the striking fragment, 

O'iX * !^*^ "^^^ ntpoo»» p«o\U^, 4 T^v of a like taaor, out of the lost 

*A%o>v fiiop^ec Mi Ti« "BXXsi^eitevteY work of the Phalereaa DeoMtrios— 

U^<K» iTi»««l »ii> te^'KUv^K nt^l T^ T&xi)c-Aa8»eiit. Histor. 

elv&Rili 4 ta««ap» «• tirti iMmUAc Qmooi; toL it ^ Sia. 
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Such were the sentiments excited by Alexander's 
career even in the middle of 330 b.c, more than seven years 
before his death. During the following seven years, his 
additional achievements had carried astonishment yet 
farther. He had mastered, in defiance of fatigue, hardship, 
and combat, not merely all the eastern half of the Persian 
empire, but unknown Indian regions beyond its easternmost 
limits. Besides Macedonia, Greece, and Thrace, he pos- 
sessed all that immense treasure and military force which 
had once rendered the Great King so formidable. By no 
contemporary man had any such power ever been known 
or conceived. With the turn of imagination then preval- 
ent, many were doubtless disposed to take him for a God 
on earth, as Grecian spectators had once supposed with 
regard to Xerxes, when they beheld the innumerable Per- 
sian host crossing the Hellespont, i 

Exalted to mis prodigious grandeur, Alexander was 
at the time of his death little more than thirty- Had Aiez- 
two years old — the age at which a citizen of aider lived, 

A A-L • • J. • J. 1. J he znuat 

Athens was growing into important commands; have 
ten years less than the age for a consul at Rome ; 2 achieved 
two years younger than the age at which Tiinoi;;r .'^X 
first acquired the crown, and began his foreign ^tiii. 
conquests. 3 His extraordinary bodily powers were un- 
abated; he had acquired a large stock of military experi- 
ence; and, what was still more important, his appetite for 
farther conquest was as voracious, and his readiness to 
purchase it at the largest cost of toil or danger, as com- 
plete, as it had been when he first crossed the Hellespont. 
Great as his past career had been, his future achievements, 
with such increased means and experience, were likely to 
be yet greater. His ambition would have been satisfied 
with nothing less than the conquest of the whole habitable 
world as then known ;4 and if his life had been prolonged, 
he would probably have accomplished it. Nowhere (so far 
as our knowledge reaches) did there reside any military 
power capable of making head against him ; nor were his 
soldiers, when he commanded them, daunted or baffled by 
any extremity of cold, heat, or fatigue. The patriotic 

> Herod, vii. 66. Petit de la Croix, vol. i. p. 203. 

• Oicero, Philippic, v. 17, 48. « This is the remark of his great 

. ' See Histoire de Timour-Bec, admirer Arrian, vii. 1, 6. 
par Oherefeddin Ali, translated by 

VOL. xn. a 
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feelings of Livy dispose him to maintain ^ that Alexander, 
Quegtion ^^^ ^® invaded Italy and assailed Bomans or 
raised by Samnites, would have failed and perished like 
SJJ chances ^^^ relative Alexander of Epirus. But this 
of Alex- conclusion cannot be accepted. If we grant the 
had at'tack-^ courage and discipline of the Roman infantry 
ed the Bo- to have been equal to the bestinfantry of Alex- 
"**"■• ander^s army, the same cannot be said of the 

Boman cavalry as compared with the Macedonian Com- 
panions. Still less is it likely that a Koman consul, annu- 
ally changed, would have been found a match for Alex- 
ander in military genius and combinations; nor, even if 
personally equal, would he have possessed the same variety 
of troops and arms, each effective in its separate way, and 
all conspiring to one common purpose — nor the same 
unbounded ii^uence over their minds in stimulating them 
to full effort. I do not think that even the Bomans could 
have successfully resisted Alexander the Great; though it 
is certain that he never throughout all his lonff marches 
encountered such enemies as they, nor even such as Sam- 
nites and Lucanians — combining courage, patriotism, disci- 
pline, with effective arms both for defence and for close 
combat. 2 

Among all the qualities which go to constitute the 
xjnri vailed highest military excellence, either^as a general op 
excellence as a soldier, none was wanting in the character 
ander^^ag a of Alexander. Together with his own chivalrous 
military courage — somctimos indeed both excessive and 
^^^' unseasonable, so as to form the only military 

I liivy, ix. 17-19. A discnggion ex Greecis"), who said the Bomans 
of Alexander'g chanceg against the woald have qaailed before the 
Bomans — extremely interesting terrible repatation of Alexander, 
and beautiful, thoagh the case and submitted without regigtance. 
appears to me Tery partially set Assuredly his victory over them 
forth. I agree with Niebuhr in would have been dearly bought, 
dissenting from Livy's result ; and * Alexander of Epirus is said to 
with Plutarch in considering it as hare remarked, that he, in his ex- 
one of the boons of Fortune to peditions into Italy , had fallen 
the Bomans, that Alexander did upon the dvSpcuviTtc or chamber of 
not liTC long enough to attack the men; while his nephew (Alex- 
them (Plutarch De Fortune Boma- ander the GTeat),in invading Asia, 
nor. p. 826). had fallen upon the Yuvaixwvtxic 

Jjirj however bad great reason or chamber of the women (Aulus 

fc» eoaplaining of those Greek Gelling, xvii. 21; Cnrtius, viiL 1, 

^^"^ — (te e»Ut thtm oieyissimi 87). 
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defect which can be fairly imputed to him — we trace in 
all his operations the most careful dispositions taken be- 
forehand; vigilant precaution in guarding against possible 
reverse, and abundant resource in adapting himself to 
new contingencies. Amidst constant success, these precau- 
tionary combinations were never discontinued. His achieve- 
ments are the earliest recorded evidence of scientific 
military organization on a large scale, and of its overwhelm- 
ing effects. Alexander overawes the imagination more 
than any other personage of antiquity, by the matchless 
development of all that constitutes effective force — as an 
individual warrior, and as organizer and leader of armed 
masses ; not merely the blind impetuosity ascribed by Ho- 
mer to ArSs, but also the intelligent, methodized, and all- 
subduing compression which he personifies in Athene. 
But all his great qualities were fit for use only against 
enemies ; in which category indeed were numbered all 
mankind, known and unknown, except those who chose to 
submit to him. In his Indian campaigns, amidst tribes 
of utter strangers, we perceive that not only those who 
stand on their defence, but also those who abandon their 
property and flee to the mountains, are alike pursued and 
slaughtered. 

Apart from the transcendent merits of Alexander as 
a soldier and a general, some authors give him credit for 
grand and beneficent views on the subject of imperial 
government, and for intentions highly favourable to the im- 
provement of mankind. I see no ground for Alexander 
adopting this opinion. As far as we can ven- ^/^X'S 
ture to anticipate what would have been Alex- military 
ander's future, we see nothing in prospect except de?erving°* 
years of ever-repeated aggression and conquest, of esteem. 
not to be concluded untu he had traversed and subjugated 
all the inhabited globe. The acquisition of imiversal dom- 
inion — conceived not metaphorically, but literally, and 
conceived with greater facility in consequence of the imper- 
fect geographical knowledge of the time— was the master- 
passion of his soul. At the moment of his death, he was 
commencing fresh aggression in the south against the Ara- 
bians, to an indefinite extent ;i while his vast projects 
against the western tribes in Africa and Europe, as far as 
the Pillars of Herakles, were consigned in the orders and 

' Arrian, vii. 28^ 6. 

02 
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memoranda confidentially communicated to Krateras. ^ 
Italy, G^ol, and Spain, would have been successively at- 
tacked and conquered ; the enterprises proposed to him 
when in Baktria by the Ghorasmian prince I^harasmanSs, 
but postponed then until a more convenient season, would 
have been next taken up, and he would have marched 
from the Danube northward round the Euxine and Palus 
Mseotis against the Scythians and the tribes of Caucasus. 2 
There remained moreover the Asiatic regions east of the 
Kyphasis, which his soldiers had refused to enter upon, 
but which he certainly would have invaded at a future 
opportunity, were it only to efface the poignant humiliation 
of having been compelled to relinquish his proclaimed pur- 
pose. Tnough this sounds like romance and hyperbole, it 
was nothing more than the real insatiate aspiration of 
Alexander, who looked upon every new acquisition mainly 
as a capital for acquiring more :' "Tou are a man like au 
of us, Alexander (said the naked Indian to him) — except 
that you abandon your home like a meddlesome destroyer, 
to invade the most distant regions; enduring hardship 
yourself, and infiictinff hardship upon others."* Now, how 
an empire thus boundless and heterogeneous, such as no 
prince has ever yet realized, could have been administered 
with any superior advantages to subjects, it would be diffi- 
cult to show. The mere stock of acquiring and maintaining 
— of keeping satraps and tribute-gatherers in authority 
as well as in subordmation — of suppressing resistances ever 
liable to recur in regions distant by months of march s — 
would occupy the whole life of a world-conqueror, without 
leaving any leisure for the improvements suited to peace 
and stability, if we give him credit for such purposes in 
theory. 

* Diodor. xviii. 4. Ptolemy, who would give, in »11 

» Arrian, iv. 16, 11. probability, the lubstaiice of this 

' Anrian, rii. 19, 12. To tk dXi]Oec» memorable speech from his own 

ti>c ii (jLOi (oxei, ixXiQaTO^ ^ tou hearing. 

xTioBal T^ itl •AX45«'.«po«. Com- « Arrian, rii. 1, 8. ou 8i Si^9pta%o<i 

pare vii. 1, 5-7; rii. 16, 6, and the &v, KapaxX^Qaioc toI? SXXoi?, xXijv 

speech made by Alexander to his y« ^> 5ti xoXnicpafnui^ xal dT<ia9o- 

soldien on the banks of the Hy- Xoc, i%b x^c olxti«c Toaaoxiji, fH^ 

phasis when he was trying to per- iicc^^pxx), tcp47|iaT« Ixoiv xt xat 

snadethMs to match forward, ▼. xaptxtov oIXXok. 

U Mf. W% aMtat nmamber that » Arrian, vii. 4, 4, 6. 
._.— ^_- Wfatt ktmtha wozk of 
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But even this last is more than can be granted. Alex- 
ander's acts indicate that he desired nothing Alexander 
better than to take up the traditions of the Per- Continued * 
sian empire ; a tribute-levying and army-levying the system 
system, under Macedonians in large proportion, gian^^em^^' 
as his instruments; yet partly also under the pire, with 



very same Persians who had administered be- JiSp^ove- 
fore, provided they submitted to him. It has ment ex- 
indeed been extolled among his merits that he a\teo*ng*o?- 
was thus willing to reappoint Persian grandees ganization. 
(putting their armed force however under the command 
of a Macedonian officer) — and to continue native princes 
in their dominions, if they did willing homage to him, as tri- 
butary subordinates. But all this had been done before him 
by the Persian kings, whose system it was to leave the con- 
quered princes undisturbed, subject only to the payment 
of tribute, and to the obligation of furnishing a military 
contingent when required, i In like manner Alexander's 
Asiatic empire would thus have been composed of an aggre- 
gate of satrapies and dependent principalities, furnishing 
money and soldiers; in other respects, left to the discretion 
of local rule, with occasional extreme inflictions of punish- 
ment, but no systematic examination or control. 2 Upon 
this, the condition of Asiatic empire in all ages, Alexander 
would have grafted one special improvement: the military 
organization of the empire, feeble under the Achsemenid 
princes, would have been greatly strengthened by his ge- 
nius, and by the able officers formed in his school, both for 
foreign aggression and for home control. 3 

The Persian empire was a miscellaneous aggregate, 
with no strong feeling of nationality. The Macedonian 
conqueror who seized its throne was still more indifferent 
to national sentiment. He was neither Macedon- Absence of 
ian nor Greek. Though the absence of this nationality 

> Herodot. iii. 15. Alexander ' The rhetor Aristeidds , in his 
offered to Fhokion (Plutarch, Fhok. Encomium on Bome, has some 
18) his choice between four Asia- good remarks on the character and 
tic cities, of which (that is, of any ascendency of Alexander, exer- 
one of them) he was to enjoy the cised by will and personal author- 
revenues ; just as Artaxerx6s Lon- ity, as contrasted with the system- 
gimanus had acted towards The- atic and legal working of the 
mistoklds in recompense for his Boman empire (Orat. xvi. p. 332- 
treason. Phokion refused the offer. 360, vol. i. ed. Dindorf). 

* See the punishment of Sisam- 
nds by Kambysfis (Herodot. v. 25). 
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in Alex- prejudice has sometimes been counted to him 

*°8e'of^^'' as a virtue, it only made room, in my opinion, 

Si8ing the for prejudices still worse. The substitute for 

different j^ ^^^g ^n exorbitant personality and self-estim- 

yarieties of.. •«».i '^ • i* i-i 

mankind atiou, manifested even in nis earliest years, 
into one ^nd inflamed by extraordinary success into the 

common t f r • f • i i*i i«i j.i^* 

type of sub- belief m divine parentage; which, while setting 
jection. yjjm abovo the idea of communion with any spe- 
cial nationality, made him conceive all mankind as subjects 
under one common sceptre to be wielded by himself. To 
this universal empire the Persian king made the nearest 
approach, i according to the opinions then prevalent. Ac- 
cordingly Alexander, when victorious, accepted the pos- 
ition and pretensions of the overthrown Persian court as 
approaching most nearly to his full due. He became more 
Persian than either Macedonian or Greek, While himself 
adopting, as far as he could safely venture, the personal 
habits of the Persian court, he took studied pains to trans- 
form his Macedonian officers into Persian grandees, en- 
couraging and even forcing intermarriages with Persian 
women according to Persian rites. At the time of Alexan- 
der's death, there was comprised, in his written orders 
given to Kraterus, a plan for the wholesale transportation 
of inhabitants both out of Europe into Asia, and out of 
Asia into Europe, in order to fuse these populations into 
one by multiplying intermarriages and intercourse. 2 Such 
reciprocal translation of peoples would have been felt as 
eminently odious, and could not have been accomplished 
without coercive authority. 3 It is rash to speculate upon 
unexecuted purposes; but, as far as we can judge, such 
compulsory mingling of the different races promises nothing 

' Xenoph. GyropcBd. yii. 6, 21 ; Wesseling's note— and the eager- 

Anabas. i. 7, 6; HerodoL vii. 8, IS; ness of the Psonians to return 

compare Arrian, v. 26, 4-10. (Herod, v. 98; also Justin, viiL 6). 

* Diodor. xviii. 4. np6« 6e to6toi« Antipater afterwards intended 
ic6Xeu>v auvoixio|jLoi)c xal 9a>(jidTu>v to transport the iBtolians in mass 
(fctTaYu>Y&« ex x^a 'Aaiac tU tVjv from their own country into Asia, 
£6pu>icT)v, xal xara To6vavTlov ex if he had succeeded in conquering 
T-^c £6pu>icT)c eU T>)v 'Aaiav, Swtoc them (Diodor. xviii. 26). Compare 
•cac (LCflaTaci^icclpoucTai^intTatJilaic Pausanias (i. 9, 8-10) about the 
xal Tai^ olxticoacaiv »U xoivi)v 6fji6- forcible measures used by Lysi- 
voiav xal suTTtvixiQv <piXlav xaxaa-nQa^. machus, in transporting new inhab- 

* See the effect produced upon itants, at Ephesns and Lysima- 
the lonians by the false statement cheia. 

Of Hlaitoiu (Herodot. vi. 8) with 
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favourable to the happiness of any of them, though it 
might serve as an imposing novelty and memento of im- 
perial omnipotence. 

In respect of intelligence and combining genius, Alex- 
ander was Hellenic to the full; in respect of disposition 
and purpose, no one could be less Hellenic. The acts 
attesting his Oriental violence of impulse, un- Mistake of 
measured self-will, ^ and exaction of reverence Buppoaing 
above the limits of humanity — have been al- to^bTthe' 
ready recounted. To describe him as a son of intentional 
Hellas, imbued with the political maxims of Greek^ciyf- 
Aristotle, and bent on the systematic diffusion lization. 
of Hellenic culture for the improvement of man- compwed 
kind 2 — is, in my judgement, an estimate of his ^ith those 
character contrary to the evidence. Alexander °'-^'^**°*i®- 
is indeed said to nave invited suggestions from Aristotle 
as to the best mode of colonizing; but his temper altered 
so much, after a few years of Asiatic conquest, that he 
came not only to lose all deference for Aristotle's advice, 
but even to hate him bitterly. 3 Moreover, though the 
philosopher's full suggestions have not been preserved, 
yet we are told generally that he recommended Alexander 
to behave to the Greeks as a leader or president, or limit- 
ed chief — and to the Barbarians (non- Hellenes) as a 
master; ^ a distinction substantially coinciding with that 

' Livy, ix. 18. ^'Beferre in tanto * Among other eulogists of Alex- 

Tege piget snperbam mutationem ander, it its sufficient to name 

Testis, et desideratas humi jacen- Droysen— in his two works, both 

tium adulationes, etiam victis Ma- of great historical research— Ge- 

cedonibus graves, nedum victori- schichte Alexanders des Grossen— • 

bus: et foeda supplicia, et inter and Geschichte des Hellenismus 

yinum et epulas caedes amicorum, oder der Bildung des Hellenisti- 

et yanitatem ementiendse stirpis. schen Staaten-Systemes (Hamburg, 

Quid si yini amor in dies fieret 1843). See especially the last and 

acrior? quid si trux et prsefervida most recent work, p. 27 segq. p. 

ira? (nee quidguam duhium inter 651 aeqq. — and elsewhere passim, 

aeriptorea refero) nullane hsec • Plutarch, Alex. 56 — 74. 

damna imperatoriis yirtutibus du- * Plutarch, Fortun. Alex. M. p. 

cimus?" 329. 'AXe5av8po<; 8i xqi X6y4> t6 

The appeal here made by Liyy Spyov nap^^xev o6 Yap, u)<; 'Apiaxo- 

to the full attestation of these TdX7]< suvef^ouXeuev auxcp, xoic (xiv 

points in Alexander's character "EXXtjcjiv i]'{e[i.o>nnCii^j tok Si ()apf)d- 

deseryes notice. He had doubtless pot( SeaTcoxtxcbc xpu^H-^vov .... dXXi 

more authorities before him than xoiv6< ^xeiv OeoOev dp[xoax7]< xal 

we possess. StaXXaxxT); xu>v SXcdv vo(i.lCu)v, o&c 
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pointed out by Burke in his speeches at the beginning of 
the American war, between the principles of government 
proper to be followed by England in the American colo- 
nies, and in British India. No Greek thinker believed the 
Asiatics to be capable of that free civil polity ^ upon 
which the march of every Grecian community was based. 
Aristotle did not wish to degrade the Asiatics below the 
level to which they had been accustomed, but rather to 
preserve the Greeks from being degraded to the same 
level. Now Alexander recognised no such distinction as 
that drawn by his preceptor. He treated Greeks and 
Asiatics alike, not by elevating the latter, but by degra- 
ding the former. Though he employed all indiscriminate- 
ly as instruments, yet he presently found the free speech 
of Greeks, and even of Macedonians, so distasteful and offen- 
sive, that his preferences turned more and more in favour 
of the servile Asiatic sentiment and customs. Instead of 
hellenizing Asia, he was tending to asiatize Macedonia 
and Hellas. His temper and character, as modified by a 
few years of conquest, rendered him quite unfit to follow 
the course recommended by Aristotle towards the Greeks 
— quite as unfit as any of the Persian kings, or as the 
French Emperor Napoleon, to endure that partial frus- 

T(u X6y<p (jlt) ouv^Ye, tok SnXot^ 1. See the memorable comparison 

^iatl6|xevo^, tl; t6 abxb auvevsYxtbv drawn by Aristotle (Polit. yii. 6) 

Ttt itavTax60ev, Ac. between the Europeans and Asiat- 

Strabo (or Eratosthenes, see ics generally. He pronounces the 
Strabo, i. p. 66) and Plutarch un- former to be courageous and ener- 
derstand the expression of Aristotle getic, but wanting in intelligence 
erroneously— as if that philosopher or powers of political combina- 
had meant to recommend harsh tion ; the latter to be intelligent, 
and cruel treatment of the non- and clever in contrivance, but de- 
Hellenes, and kind treatment only stitute of courage. Neither of them 
towards Greeks. That Aristotle have more than a "one-legged ap<. 
could have meant no such thing, titude''((pu{7tv(xov6xu>Xov); the Greek 
is evident from the whole tenor alone possesses both the courage 
of his treatise on Politics. The and the intelligence united. The 
distinction really intended is be- Asiatics are condemned to per- 
tween a greater and a less measure petual subjection ; the Greeks might 
of extra-popular authority— not govern the world, could they but 
between kind and unkind pur- combine in one political society, 
poses in the exercise of authority. Isokratfis ad Philippum, Or. v. 
Compare Tacitus, Annal. xii. 11— p. 85. s. 18. eatl 6e to fxev iteieeiv 
the advice of the Emperor Claudius ^poc tooq •EXXijva? aujxcpepov, to 8e 
to the Parthian prince Meherdat6s. Pi4t:so9ai npbg touc fiapBdpooQ 

* Arittot. PoliUc i. 1, 6; vii. 6, xP>)«*»i^ov. 
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tration; compromise, and smart &om free criticism, which is 
inseparable from the position of a limited chief. Among 
a multitude of subjects more diverse-coloured than even 
the army of Xerxes, it is quite possible that he might have 
turned his power towards the improvement of the rudest 
portions. We are told (though the fact is difficult to cre- 
dit, from his want of time) that he abolished various bar- 
barisms of the Hyrkanians, Arachosians, and Sogdians.^ 
But Macedonians as well as Greeks would have been pure 
losers by being absorbed into an immense Asiatic aggregate. 
Plutarch states that Alexander founded more than 
seventy new cities in Asia. 2 So large a num- Number of 
ber of them is neither verifiable nor probable, new cities 
unless we either reckon up simple military posts, a Jia^by *^ 
or borrow from the list of foundations really Alexander, 
established by his successors. Except Alexandria in Egypt, 

> Plntarch, Fortun. Alex. M. p. happen that Arrian mentions only 

828. The stay of Alexander in these so comparatively small a number? 

countries was however so short, The argument derived from Arrian's 

that even with the best will he silence, for rejecting what is afBrm- 

oould not have enforced the sup- ed by other ancients respecting 

pression of any inveterate customs. Alexander, is indeed employed by 

3 Plutarch, Fortun. Al. M. p. modern authors (and by Droysen 

328. Plutarch mentions, a few lines himself among them), far oftener 

afterwards, Seleukia in Mesopota- than I think warrantable. But if 

mia, as if he thought that it was there be any one proceeding of 

among the cities established by Alexander more than another, in 

Alexander himself. This shows respect of which the silence of Ar- 

that he has not been exact in rian ought to make us suspicions 

distinguishing foundations made —it is the foundation of a new col- 

by Alexander, from those origina- ony; a solemn act, requiring delay 

ted by Seleukus and other Diadochi. and multiplied regulations, intend- 

The elaborate article of Droysen ed for perpetuity , and redounding 
(in the Appendix to his Geschichte to the honour of the founder. I do 
desHellenismus, p. 588-651) ascribes not believe in any colonies found- 
to Alexander the largest plans ed by Alexander, beyond those 
of colonization in Asia, and enu- comparatively few which Arrian 
merates a great number of cities mentions, except such as rest upon 
alleged to have been founded by some other express and good testi- 
him. But in regard to the majority mony. Whoever will read through 
of these foundations, the evidence Droysen's list, will see that most 
upon which Droysen grounds his of the names in it will not stand 
belief that Alexander was the this test. The short life, and rap- 
founder, appears to me altogether id movements, of Alexander, are 
slender and unsatisfactory. If Alex- of themselves the strongest pre- 
ander founded so many cities sumption against his having found- 
M Droysen imagines, how does it ed so large a number of colonies. 
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none of the cities founded by Alexander himself can be 
shown to have attained any great development. Nearly 
all were planted among the remote, warlike, and turbulent 
peoples eaBtwardoftheCaBpianGatea. Such establiahmentB 
werereaUy forti£edpoHtstohold the country in subjection: 
Alexander lodged in them detachments from his army, but 
none of these detachments can well have been large, since 
he could not afford materially to weaken his army, while 
active military operations were still going on, and while 
farther advance was in contemplation. More of these settle 
menta were founded in Sogdiaua than elsewhere; but ro- 
apecting the Sogdian foundations, we know that the Greeks, 
whom he established there, chained to the spot only by 
fear of his power, broke away in mutiny immediately on 
the news of his death. ■ Some Greek soldiers in Alexan- 
der's army on the Jasartea or the Hydaspes, sick and wea- 
ry of his interminable marches, might prefer being enroll- 
ed among the coloniats of a new city on one of these 
unknown rivers, to the ever-repeated routine of exhausting 
duty. * But it is certain that no volunteer emi^ants would 
go forth to settle at distances such as their imasinstionB 
could hardly conceive. The absorbing appetite of Alexan- 
der was conquest, to the East, "West, South, and North; 
the citiea which he planted were established, for the most 
part, as garrisons to maintain his most distant and most 
precarious acquisitions. The purpose of colonization wag 
altogether subordinate ; fand that of hellenizing Asia, so 
far as we can see, was not even contemplated, much less 
realized. 

This process of hellenizing Asia — in so far as Asia 
II vsi not was ever hellenized — which has often been 
b 'uh"!)''' *^'^''i^^^ t" Alexander, was in reality the work of 
daciii aftai the Diadochi who came after him; though his 
ohu'fl'Hi' 1 ''**i"l"™*^ doubtless opened the door and estab- 
leniisd liahed the military ascendency which rendered 
Alia. Bach a work practicable. The position, the aspir- 

■ Dlodra. xtU. » ; xTlii, T. Car- 1 Bee the plBin-apokan o 
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ationSy and the interests of these Diadochi — Antigonusi 
Ptolemy, Seleukus, Lysimachus, &c. — were materiafly dif- 
ferent nrom those of Alexander. They had neither appe- 
' tite nor means for new and remote conquest ; their great 
rivalry was with each other ; each sought to strengthen him- 
self near home against the rest. It became a matter of 
fashion and pride with them, not less than of interest, to 
found new cities immortalising their family names. These 
foundations were chiefly made in the regions of Asia near 
and known to Greeks, where Alexander had planted none. 
Thus the ^eat and numerous foundations of Seleukus Ni- 
kator and ms successors covered Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
parts of Asia Minor. All these regions were known to 
Greeks, and more or less tempting to new Grecian immig- 
rants — not out of reach or hearing of the Olympic and 
other festivals, as the Jaxartes and the Indus were. In 
this way a considerable influx of new Hellenic blood was 
poured into Asia during the century succeeding Alexan- 
der — probably in great measure from Italy and Sicily, 
where the condition of the Greek cities became more and 
more calamitous — besides the numerous Greeks who took 
service as individuals under these Asiatic kings. Greeks, 
and Macedonians speaking Greek, became predominant, 
if not in numbers, at least in importance, throughout most 
of the cities in Western Asia. In particular, the Macedo- 
nian military organization, discipline, and administration, 
was maintained systematically among these Asiatic kin^. 
In the account of the battle of Magnesia, fought by the 
Seleukid king Antiochus the Great against the Komans 
in 190 B.C., the Macedonian phalanx, constituting the main 
force of his Asiatic army, appears in all its completeness, 
just as it stood under thilip and Perseus in Macedonia 
itself. 1 

When it is said however that Asia became hellenized 
under Alexander's successors, the phrase requires explan- 
ation. Hellenism, properly so called — the aggregate of 
habits, sentiments, energies, and intelligence, manifested 
by the Greeks during their epoch of autonomy 2 — never 

* Appian, Syriac. 32. tenayatem— is applied to the state 

' This is the sense in which I of things which followed upon 

hare always used the word Helle- Alexander's death; to the aggre- 

niam, throughout the present Work, gate of kingdoms into which Alez~ 

With Droysen, the -word HelU' ander's conquests hecame distri- 

niamua—Daa Hellenistiache Staa- huted, having for their point of 
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pslBsed over into Asia; neither the highest qualities of the 
How far Greek mind, nor even the entire character of 
A8ia was ordinary Greeks. This genuine Hellenism could 
hei'enized^ uot subsist under the over-ruling compression 
—the great of Alexander, nor even under the less irresistible 
that tiTe* pressure of his successors. Its living force, pro- 
Greek Ian- ductive genius, self-organizing power, and active 
came^unl- Spirit of political communion, were stifled, and 
versaiiy gradually died out. All that passed into Asia 
diffused. ^j^g ^ faint and partial resemblance of it, carry- 
ing the superficial marks of the original. Th^ administration 
of the Greco- Asiatic kings was not Hellenic (as it has been 
sometimes called) , but completely despotic, as that of the 
Persians had been before. Whoever follows their history, 
until the period of Boman dominion, will see that it turned 
upon the tastes, temper, and ability of the prince, and on 
the circumstances of the regal family. Viewing their 
government as a system, its prominent difference, as com- 
pared with their Persian prodecessors, consisted in their re- 
taining the military traditions and organization of Philip 
and Alexander; an elaborate scheme of discipline and man- 
oeuvring, which could not be kept up without permanent 
official grades and a higher measure of intelligence than 
had ever been displayed under the Achsemenid kings, who 
had no military school or training whatever. Hence a 
great number of individual Greeks found employment 
in the military as well as in the civil service of these Greco- 
Asiatic kings. The intelligent Greek, instead of a citizen 
of Hellas, became the instrument of a foreign prince ; the 
details of government were managed to a great degree by 
Greek officials, and always in the Greek language. 

Moreover, besides this, there was the still more import- 
Greco-Asiat- ant fact of the many new cities founded in Asia 
ic cities. jjy the SeleukidsB and the other contemporary 
kings. Each of these cities had a considerable infusion of 
Greek and Macedonian citizens, among the native Orientals 
located here, often brought by compulsion from neigh- 

similarity the common use of Greek missible at all) must at any rate 

speech, a certain proportion of be constantly kept in mind, in 

Greeks both as inhabitants and as order that it may not be confound- 

oificers, and a partial streak of ed with Hellenism in the stricter 

Hellenic culture. meaning. 
This sense of the word (if ad- 
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botLiing villages. In what numerical ratio these two ele- 
ments of the civic population stood to each other, we can- 
not say. But the Greeks and Macedonians were the leading 
and active portion, who excercisedthe greatest assimilating 
force, gave imposing effect to the pubuc manifestations of 
religion, had wider views and sympathies, dealt with the 
central government, and carried on that contracted measure 
of mtinicipal autonomy which the city was permitted 
to retain. In these cities the Greek inhabitants, though 
debarred from political freedom, enjoyed a range of social 
activity suited to their tastes. In each, Greek was the 
language of public business and dealing; each formed a 
centre of attraction and commerce for an extensive neigh- 
bourhood; all together, they were the main Hellenic, or 
quasi-Hellenic, element in Asia under the Greco- Asiatic 
Kings, as contrasted with the rustic villages, where native 
manners, and probably native speech, still continued with 
little modification. But the Greeks of Antioch, or Alex- 
andria, or Seleukeia, were not like citizens of Athens 
or Thebes, nor even like men of Tarentum or Ephesus. 
"While they communicated their language to Orientals, they 
became themselves substantially orientalized. Their feel- 
ings, judgements, and habits of action, ceased to be Hel- 
lenic. Polybius, when he visited Alexandria, looked 
with surprise and aversion on the Greeks there resident, 
though they were superior to the non-Hellenic population, 
whom he considered worthless, i Greek social habits, festi- 
vals, and legends, passed with the Hellenic settlers into 
Asia ; all becoming amalgamated and transformed so as to 
suit a new Asiatic abode. Important social and political 

1 Strabo, xii. p. 797. 6 youv IIo- able monament of wbat .Droysen 

X6pto<, yt^otijii it T-g ic6Xci (Alex-, calls the Aellemsitc period, between 

andria), ^fitXuTttTat Tfjv xaOx^ xaxd- the death of Alexander and the 

oxafftv, Ac. extension of the Boman empire 

The Museum of Alexandria (with into Asia. But this Museum, though 

its library) must be carefully die- situated at Alexandria, had no pe- 

tiinguished from the city and the culiar connexion with the city or 

people. It was an artificial insti- its population ; it was a College 

tntion, which took its rise alto- of literary Fellows (if we may 

gether from the personal taste and employ a modem word) congre- 

munificence of the earlier Ftole- gated out of various Grecian towns, 

mies, especially the second. It Eratosthends, Eallimachus, Aristo- 

was one of the noblest and most phands, Aristarchus, were not na- 

usefnl institutions recorded in tives of Alexandria, 
history, and forms the most honour- 
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consequences turned upon the diffusion of the language, 
and upon the establishment of such a common medium of 
communication throughout Western Asia. But after all, 
the hellenized Asiatic was not so much a Greek as a for- 
eigner with Grecian speech, exterior varnish, and super- 
ficial manifestations; distinmiished fundamentally n'om 
those Greek citizens with whom the present history has 
been concerned. So he would have been considered by 
Sophokles, by Thucydides, by Sokrates. 

Thus much is necessary, in order to understand the 
Increase of bearing of Alexander's conquests, not only upon 
the means the Hellenic population , but upon Hellenic at- 
nicati^n tributes and peculiarities. While crushing the 
between Greeks as communities at home, these conquests 
llXV{(te opened a wider range to the Greeks as iLdivi- 
world. duals abroad; and produced — perhaps the best 

of all their effects — a great increase of intercommunication, 
multiplication of roads, extension of commercial dealing, 
and enlarged facilities for the acquisition of geographical 
knowledge. There already existed in the Persian empire 
an easy and convenient royal road (established by Darius 
son of Hystaspes, and described as well as admired by Hero- 
dotus) for the three months* journey between Sardis and 
Susa; and there must have been another regular road from 
Susa and Ekbatana to Baktria, Sogdiana, and India. Alex- 
ander, had he lived, would doubtless have multiplied on a 
still larger scale the communications both by sea and land 
between the various parts of his world-empire. We read 
that among the gigantic projects which he was contem- 
plating when surprised by death, one was, the construction of 
a road all along the northern coast of Africa, as far as the 
Pillars of Herakles.i He had intended to found a new 
maritime city on the Persian Gulf, at the mouth of the 
Euphrates, and to incur much outlay for regulating the 

> Diodor. xviii. 4. Pausanias (ii. between Teos and Elazomense, so 

1, 5) observes that Alexander wish- as to avoid the navigation round 

ed to cut through Mount Mimas (in the cliffs of Mimas (ox6neXov V196- 

Asia Minor), but that this was evxa Mi^iavTOc—Aristophan. Nub. 

the only one, among all his under- 274) between Chios and ErythrsB. 

taking's, which did not succeed. Probably this was among the pro- 

"So difficult is it (he goes on) to jects suggested to Alexander, in 

put force upon the divine arrange- the last year of his life. We have 

ments", xaSeia ^idlaaaOai. He wish- no other information about it. 
ed to cut through the isthmus 
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flow of water in its lower course. The river would prob- 
ably have been thus made again to afford the same con- 
veniences, both for navigation and irrigation, as it appears 
to have famished in earlier times under the ancient Baby- 
lonian kings. Orders had been also given for constructing 
a fleet to explore the Caspian Sea. Alexander believed 
that sea to be connected with the Eastern Ocean, ^ and in- 
tended to make it his point of departure for circumnavi- 
gating the eastern limits of Asia, which country yet re- 
mained for him to conquer. The voyage already performed 
by Nearchus, from the mouth of the Indus to that of the 
Euphrates, was in those days a splendid maritime achieve- 
ment; to which another still greater was on the point of 
being added — the circumnavigation of Arabia from the 
Persian Gulf to the Red Sea; though here we must remark, 
that this same voyage (from the mouth of the Indus round 
Arabia into the Ked Sea) had been performed in thirty 
months, a century and a half before, by Skylax of Karyanda^ 
under the orders of Darius son of Hystaspes;^ yet, though 
recorded by Herodotus, forgotten (as it would appear) by 
Alexander and his contemporaries. This enlarged and 
systematic exploration of the earth, combined with increased 
means of communication among its inhabitants, is the main 
feature in Alexander's career which presents itself as pro- 
mising real consequences beneficial to humanity. 

vv e read that Alexander felt so much interest in the 
extension of science, that he gave to Aristotle interest of 
the immense sum of 800 talents in money, pla- Alexander 

■1 -i. .. .. •! , , 3 ■*• m science 

cing under nis directions several thousand men, and iitera- 
for the purpose of prosecuting zoological re- t'^'®- 
searches. 3 These exaggerations are probably the work of 

> Arrian, v. 26, 2. worthy of credit. Moreover, Arri> 

* Herodot. iv. 44: compare iii. an's disbelief (even granting that 

102. That Arrian had not present such was the state of his mind) is 

to his memory this narrative of not to be held as a conclusive dis' 

Herodotus, is plain from the last proof of the story. I confess that 

chapter of his Indica ; though in I see no sufficient reason for dis- 

his history of Alexander he al- crediting the narrative of Herodo- 

Indes several times to Herodotus, tus — though some eminent modem 

Some authors have concluded from writers are of an opposite opinion. 

Arrian^s silence that he disbelieved * I*liny, H. N. viii. 17 ; Athenseus, 

it, I think that he would have ix. p. 398. See Schneider's Pre- 

mentioned the statement of Hero- face to his edition of Aristotle's 

dotus nevertheless , with an inti- Historiae De Animalibus, p. xxxix 

mation that he did not think it aeq. 
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those enemies of the philosopher who decried him as a pen- 
sioner of the Macedonian court ; but it is probable enough 
that Philip , and Alexander in the early part of his reign, 
may have helped Aristotle in the difficult process of get- 
ting together facts and specimens for observation — from 
esteem towards him personally, rather than from interest 
in his discoveries. The intellectual turn of Alexander was 
towards literature, poetry, and history. He was fond of 
the Iliad especially, as well as of the Attic tragedians; so 
that Harpalus, being directed to send some books to him 
in Upper Asia, selected as the most acceptable packet 
various tragedies of ^schylus, Sophokles, and Euripides, 
with the dithyrambic poems of Telestes and the histories 
ofPhlistus.i 

* Plutarch, Alexand. 8. 
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CHAPTER XCV. 

GRECIAN AFFAIRS FROM THE LANDING OF ALEX- 
ANDER IN ASIA TO THE CLOSE OF THE LAMIAN WAR. 

Even in 334 B.C., when Alexander first entered upon his 
Asiatic campaigns, the Grecian cities, great as g 
well as small, had been robbed of all their free gA cian 
agency, and existed only as appendages of the TJ*'^^ vrhen 
kingdom of Macedonia. Several of them were crowed So 
occupied by Macedonian garrisons, or governed Heiies- 
by local despots who leaned upon such armed ^^^ ' 
force for support. There existed among them no common 
idea or public sentiment, formally proclaimed and acted on, 
except such as it suited Alexander's purpose to encourage. 
The miso-Persian sentiment — once a genuine expression of 
Hellenic patriotism , to the recollection of which Demo- 
sthenes was wont to appeal, in animating the Athenians 
to action against Macedonia, but now extinct and sup- 
planted by nearer apprehensions — had been converted 
by Alexander to his own purposes, as a pretext for head- 
ship, and a help for ensuring submission dnring his absence 
in Asia. Greece had become a province of Macedonia; 
the affairs of the Greeks (observes Aristotle in illustrat- 
ing a philosophical discussion) are "in the hands of the 
king." 1 A public synod of the Greeks sat from time to 
time at Corinth ; but it represented only philo-Macedonian 
sentiment; all that we know of its proceedings consisted in 
congratulations to Alexander on his victories. There is no 
Grecian history of public or political import; there are no 
facts except the local and municipal details of each city — 
"the streets and fountains which we are whitening," to use 
a phrase of Demosthenes 2 — the good management of the 
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' Aristot. Physic, iv. 8. p. 210 X19 vu>v, xal SXu>c iv xqi icpu)T(i 
a. 21. Sti U)? ivPaaiXeixdt *EX_ xivrjxixijj. 

* Demosthen. Olynthiac. iii. p. 36. 
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Athenian finances by the orator Lykurgus, and the conten- 
tions of orators respecting private disputes or politics of 
the past. 

But though Grecian history is thus stagnant and sus- 
pended during the first years of Alexander's Asiatic 
campaigns, it might at any moment have become animated 
with an active spirit of self-emancipation, if he had expe- 
rienced reverses, or if the Persians had administered their 
Grecian ®^° affairs with skill and vigour. I have already 
spirit might stated, that during the first two years of the war, 
caUed^into *^® Persian fleet (we ought rather to say, the 
action, if Phenician fleet in the Persian service) had a de- 
had^p?ayed cided superiority at sea. Darius possessed untold 
their game treasures which might have indefinitely increas- 
^®^^- ed that superiority and multiplied his means 

of transmarine action, had he chosen to follow the advice 
of Memnon, by acting vigorously from the sea and strictly 
on the defensive by land. The movement or quiescence of 
the Greeks therefore depended on the turn of affairs in 
Asia; as Alexander himself was well aware. 

During the winter of 334 — 333 b.c, Memnon with the Per- 
Hopes sian fleet appeared to be making progress among 

raised in the islands in the ^gean, i and the anti-Mace- 
first* by' the donian Greeks were expecting him farther west- 
Persian ward in Euboea and Peloponnesus. Their hopes 
^gean, *^° being dashed by his unexpected death, and still 
next by the more by Darius's abandonment of the Memnon- 
Persilm *ar- ^^^ plans, they had next to wait for the chance 
mies on of what might be achieved by the immense Per- 
^*°^* sian landforce. Even down to the eve of the 

battle of Issus, Demosthenes 2 and others (as has already 
been mentioned) were encouraged by their correspondents 
in Asia to anticipate success for Darius even in pitched 
battle. But after the great disaster at Issus, during a year 
and a half (from November 333 b.c. to March or April 331 
B.C.), no hope was possible. The Persian force seemed ex- 
tinct, and Darius was so paralysed by the captivity of his 
family, that he suffered even the citizens of Tyre and Gaza 
to perish in their gallant efforts of defence, without the 
least attempt to save them. At length, in the spring of 
331 B.C., the prospects again appeared to improve. A 
second Persian army, countless like the first, was assembling 

'■ Arrian, ii. 1. * ^schinds cont. Ktesiph. 662. 
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eastward of the Tigris; Alexander advanced into the in- 
terior, many weeks* march from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, to attack them; and the Persians doubtless trans- 
mitted encouragements with money to enterprising men in 
Gbreece, in hopes of provoking auxiliary movements. Pre- 
sently (October 331 b.c.) came the catastrophe at Arbela; 
after which no demonstration against Alexander could have 
been attempted with any reasonable hope of success. 

Such was the varying point of view under which the 
contest in Asia presented itself to Grecian spectators, during 
the three years and a half between the landing of Alex- 
ander in Asia and the battle of Arbela. As to the leading 
states in Greece , we have to look at Athens and Sparta 
only; for Thebes had been destroyed and demolished as a 
city; and what had been once the citadel of the Kadmeia 
was now a Macedonian garrison. ^ Moreover, besides that 
garrison, the Boeotian cities, Orchomenus, Platsea, &c., 
were themselves strongholds of Macedonian dependence; 
being hostile to Thebes of old, and having received among 
themselves assignments of all the Theban lands. 2 In case 
of any movement in Greece, therefore, Antipater, the 
viceroy of Macedonia, might fairly count on finding in 
Greece interested allies, serving as no mean check upon 
Attica. 

At Athens, the reigning sentiment was decidedly pa- 
cific. Few were disposed to brave the prince Public acts 
who had just given so fearful an evidence of his *?^?u ^*°L 
force by the destruction of Thebes and the en- decidedly 
slavement of the Thebans. Ephialteis andChari- pacific 
demus, the military citizens at Athens most anti-Macedon- 
ian in sentiment, had been demanded as prisoners by 
Alexander, and had withdrawn to Asia, there to take ser- 
vice with Darius. Other Athenians, men of energy and 
action, had followed their example, and had fought against 
Alexander at the Granikus, where they became his prison- 
ers , and were sent to Macedonia to work in fetters at the 
mines. Ephialtes perished at the siege of Halikarnassus, 
while defending the place with the utmost gallantry; 
Charidemus suffered a more unworthy death from the 
shameful sentence of Darius. The anti-Macedonian leaders 

• Vita Demosthenis ap. Wester- tt xaT? Bi^Pai? jxsTd to xaTaoxd'j^ai 
mann, Scriptt. Biograph. p. 301. xou< 6T]()aloui; &c. 
9poupdv xaxaoT'i^oavToc 'AXe^dvSpou * Pausanias, i. 26, 4. 
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who remained at Athens, such as Demosthenes and Lykur- 
gus, were not generals or men of action, but statesmen and 
orators. They were fully aware that submission to Alex- 
ander was a painful necessity, though they watched not the 
less anxiously for any reverse which might happen to him, 
such as to make it possible for Athens to head a new struggle 
on behalf of Grecian freedom. 

But it was not Demosthenes or Lykurgus who now 
guided the general policy of Athens, i For the twelve years 
between the destruction of Thebes and the death of Alex- 
ander, Fhokion and Demades were her ministers for for- 
eign affairs; two men of totally opposite characters , but 
coinciding in pacific views, and in looking to the 
and Dema- favour of Alexander and Antipater as the prin- 
^6a were cipal end to be attained. Twenty Athenian tri- 
niteTBoi^' remes were sent to act with the Macedonian fleet 
Athens— during Alexander's first campaign in Asia ; these, 
o/Macc" together with the Athenian prisoners taken at 
do^ising the Grauicus, served to him farther as a guaran- 
po icB. ^^^ £^^ ^^^ continued submission of the Athen- 
ians generally. 2 There can be no doubt that the pacific 
policy of Fhokion was now prudent and essential to Athens, 
though the same cannot be said (as I have remarked in the 
proper place) for his advocacy of the like policy twenty 
years before, when Fhilip*s power was growing and might 
have been arrested by vigorous opposition. It suited the 
purpose of Antipater to ensure his hold upon Athens by 
frequent presents to Demades, a man of luxurious and extra- 
vagant habits. But Fhokion, incorruptible as well as poor 
to the end, declined all similar ofi'ers, though offcen made to 
him, not only by Antipater, but even by Alexander.* 

It deserves particular notice, that though the mace- 
Demo- donising policy was now decidedly in the ascend- 
Lykurgus*^ ant — accepted, even by dissentients, as the only 
though not course admissible under the circumstances, and 
cendanfpo- Confirmed the more by each successive victory 
liticaiiy, of Alexander — yet statesmen, like Lykurgus and 

^ ''Since Macedonian dominion place at Athens for free citizens 

became paramount (observes De- and counsellors, but only for men 

mosthends, De Ooronft, p. 331), who do what they are ordered, 

JBSschinds and men of his stamp and flatter the ruling potentate." 

wo in full ascendency and afflu- * Arrian, i. 29, 8. 

«iioa— I am impotent : there is no * Plutarch, Fhokion, SO. 
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Demosthenes, of notorious anti-Macedonian sen- are never- 

timent, still held a conspicuous and influential ti^eiesg gtiii 

position, though of course restricted to matters 5? import^'* 

of internal administration. Thus Lykurffus con- »nce. Fi- 

.. J 1 -1 it. 1 x* • • X r7* nancial ac- 

tmued to be the real acting mmister of nnance, tivity of 
for three successive Panathenaic intervals of i^y^urgus. 
four years each, or for an uninterrupted period of twelve 
years. He superintended not merely the entire collec- 
tion, but also the entire disbursement of the public 
revenue; rendering strict periodical account, yet with 
a financial authority greater than had belonged to any 
statesman since Ferikles. He improved the gymnasia 
and stadia of the city — multiplied the donatives and 
sacred furniture in the temples, — enlarged, or con- 
structed anew, docks and arsenals, — provided a consider- 
able stock of arms and equipments, military as well as 
naval — and maintained four hundred triremes in a seaworthy 
condition , for the protection of Athenian commerce. In 
these extensive functions he was never superseded, though 
Alexander at one time sent to require the surrender of 
his person, which was refused by the Athenian people. * 
The main cause of his first hold upon the public mind, was, 
his known and indisputable pecuniary probity, wherein he 
was the parallel of Phokion. 

As to Demosthenes , he did not hold any such com- 
manding public appointments asLykurgus; but position of 
he enjoyed great esteem and sympathy from the Demosthe- 
people generally, for his marked line of public prudent 
counsel during the past. The proof of this is to conduct. 

'See the remarkable decree in hon- Droysen and Meier prefer the ear- 
oar of Lykurgus , passed by the lier period — O. Miiller the later. 
Athenian people seventeen or eigh- (Boeckh, TJrkunden fiber das Atti- 
teen years after his death, in the ar- sche Seewesen, also the second 
chonship of Anazikratds, b.g. 307 edition of his Staatshaushaltung 
(Plutarch, Vit. X Oratt. p. 852). The der Athener, vol. ii. p. 114-118.) 
reciting portion of this decree, con- The total of public money, re- 
stituting four fifths of the whole, corded by the Inscription as hav- 
goes over the public conduct of Ly<> ing passed through the hands of 
kurgus , and is very valuable. Lykurgus in the twelve years, was 

It seems that the twelve years 18,900 talentssB4,340,000 1., or there- 
of financial administration exer- abouts. He is said to have held, 
oised by Lykurgus are to be besides, in deposit, a great deal 
taken probably, either from 342- of money entrusted to him by pri- 
330 B.C.— or four years later, from vate individuals. His official du- 
838-326 B.C. Boeckh leaves the point ties as treasurer were discharged, 
undetermined between the two. for the first four years, in his own 
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be found in one very significant fact. The indictment, 
against Ktesiphon's motion for crowning Demosthenes, was 
instituted by -^schines, and oflBcial entry made of it before 
the death of Philip — which event occurred in August 336 
B.C. Yet -^schines did not venture to bring it on for trial 
until August 330 B.C., after Antipaterhad subdued the ill- 
fated rising of the Lacedaemonian king Agis; and even at 
that advantageous moment, when the macedonisers seemed 
in full triumph, he signally failed. We thus perceive, that 
though Phokion and Demades were now the leaders of 
Athenian affairs, as representing a policy which every one 
felt to be unavoidable — yet the preponderant sentiment of 
the people went with Demosthenes and Lykurgus. In fact, 
we snail see that after the Lamian war, Antipater thought 
it requisite to subdue or punish this sentiment by disfran- 
chising or deporting two-thirds of the citizens. ^ It seems 
however that the anti-Macedonian statesmen were very 
cautious of giving oflfence to Alexander, between 334 and 
330 B.C. Ktesiphon accepted a mission of condolence to 
EUeopatra , sister of Alexander, on the death of her hus- 
band Alexander of Epirus; and Demosthenes stands accused 
of having sent humble and crouching letters to Alexander 
(the Great) inPhenicia, during the spring of 331 b.c. This 
assertion of JCschines, though not to be trusted as correct, 
indicates the general prudence of Demosthenes as to his 
known and formidable enemy. 2 

It was not from Athens, but from Sparta, that anti- 
Anti-Ma- Macedonian movements now took rise. In the 
cedonian decisive battle unsuccessfully fought by Athens 
from Sp^ta aud Thebes at Chseroneia against Philip , the 
— KingAgis gpartans had not been concerned. Their king 

visits the A i-'j 1- 1 J 1- J.' • • XI 

Persian ad- Archidamus, — who had been active conjointly 

th*'*iE *^ ^^*^ Athens in the Sacred War, trying to up- 

Hi^s &u^^^' hold the Phokians against Philip and the The- 

ten^tsboth bans, — had afterwards withdrawn himself from 

and i"peio- Central Greece to assist the Tarentines in Italy, 

ponnesus. and had been slain in a battle against the Mes- 

name ; during the last eight years, mosthends with having sent letters 

in the names of two different friends, to Alexander, soliciting pardon 

' Plutarch, Phokion, 28. and favour. He states that a young 

* .a<8chin68 (adv. Ktesiph. p. 636) man named Ariston, a friend of 

mentions this mission of Ktesiphon Demosthenes, was much ahout the 

to Kleopatra. He also (in the person of Alexander, and that 

ozfttion p. 660) charges De- through him the letters were sent. 
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sapians. ^ He was succeeded by his son Agis, a brave and 
enterprising man, under whom the Spartans, though abstain- 
ing from hostilities against Philip , resolutely declined to 
take part in the synod at Corinth, whereby the Macedonian 
prince was nominated Leader of the Greeks ; and even per- 
sisted in the same denial on Alexander's nomination also. 
"When Alexander sent to Athens three hundred panoplies 
after his victory at the Granikus, to be dedicated in the 
temple of Athene, he expressly proclaimed in the inscrip- 
tion, that they were dedicated "by Alexander and the 
Greeks, excepting the Lacedcemonians.^^ Agis took the lead 
in trying to procure Persian aid for anti-Macedonian oper- 
ations in Greece. Towards the close of summer 333 b.c, 
a little before the battle of Issus, he visited the Persian 
admirals at Chios, to solicit men and money for intended 
action in Peloponnesus. 3 At that moment, they were not 
zealous in the direction of Greece, anticipating (as most 
Asiatics then did) the complete destruction of Alexander 
in Kilikia. As soon, however, as the disaster of Issus be- 
came known, they placed at the disposal of Agis thirty 
talents and ten triremes; which he employed, under his 
brother Agesilaus , in making himself master of Krete — 
feeling that no movement in Greece could be expected at 
such a discouraging crisis. Agis himself soon afterwards 
went to that island, having strengthened himself by a di- 
vision of the Greek mercenaries who had fought under 
Darius at Issus. In Krete , he appears to have had con- 
siderable temporary success; and even in Peloponnesus, he 

He cites as his authority the sea- existing Macedonian ascendency, 

men of the puhlic Athenian vessel Euxenippns had been accused of 

called ParaluSf and the Athenian devotion to Macedonia ; Hyperi- 

envoys who vrent to Alexander dds strenuously denies It, saying 

in Phenicia in the spring or sum- that Euxenippus had never been 

mer of 331 b.o. (compare Ariian, in Macedonia, nor ever conversed 

iii. 6, 3). Hyperidds also seems with any Macedonian who came 

to have advanced the like allega- to Athens. Even boys at school 

tion against Demosthends— see Har- (says Hyperidds) know the names 

prokation, v. 'ApioxluDv. of the corrupt orators, or flatterers 

The oration of Hyperidds in de- who serve Macedonia — Euxenippus 

fence of Euxenippus (recently pub- is not among them (p. 11, 12). 

lished by Mr. Churchill Babington), » Plutarch, Camill. 19; Diodor. 

delivered at some period during xvi. 88 ; Plutarch, Agis, 3. 

the reign of Alexander, gives gen- ' Arrian, i. 16, 11: compare Pau- 

eral evidence of the wide-spread san. vii. 10, 1. 

feeling of jealous aversion to the ' Arrian, ii. 13, 4. 
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organized some demonstrations which Alexander sent 
Amphoterus with a large naval force to repress, in the 
spring of 331 B.C.* At that time, Phenicia, Egypt, and all 
tne naval mastery of the ^gean, had passed into the hands 
of the conqueror, so that the Persians had no direct means 
of acting upon Greece. Probably Amphoterus recovered 
Krete , but he had no land-force to attack Agis in Pelopon- 
nesus. 

In October 331 b.c, Darius was beaten at Arbela and 
B c. 330. became a fugitive in Media, leaving Babylon, 
(Spring.) Susa, and Persepolis, with the bulk of his 
Agia levies immense treasures, as a prey to the conqueror 
Peiopon-*" during the coming winter. After such prodigious 
accessions to Alexander's force, it would 
seem that any anti-Macedonian movement, during 
the spring of 330 b.c., must have been obviously 
hopeless and even insane. Yet it was just then 
that King Agis found means to enlarge his scale of opera- 
tions in Peloponnesus, and prevailed on a considerable 
body of new allies to join him. As to himself personally, 
he and the Lacedaemonians had been previously in a state 
of proclaimed war with Macedonia, 2 and therefore incurred 



nesut, and 
makes open 
declaration 
against An- 
tipater. 



1 Arrian, iii, 6, 4; Diodor. xvii. 
48 ; Curtius, iv. 1, 39. It is to this 
war in Krete, between Agis and 
the Macedonian party and troops, 
that Aristotle probably alludes 
(in the few words contained, Fo- 
litica, ii. 7, 8), as having exposed 
the weakness of the Kretan insti- 
tutions—see Schneider's note on 
the passage. At least we do not 
know of any other events suitable 
to the words. 

* Alexander, as soon as he got 
possession of the Persian treasures 
at Susa (about December 331 
B.C.), sent a large remittance of 
3000 talents to Antipater, as means 
for carrying on the war against the 
Lacedsemonians (Arrian, iii. 16, 17). 
The manifestations of Agis in Pe- 
loponnesus had begun in the spring 
of 881 B.C. (Arrian, iii. 6, 4) ; but 
liii aggressive movements in Pelo- 
did not Msnme formi- 




dable proportions until the spring 
of 330 B.C. At the date of the speech 
of iBschin^s against, Ktesiphon 
(August 330 B.C.), the decisive battle 
by which Antipater crushed the 
forces of Agis had only recently 
occurred ; for the Lacedsemonian 
prisoners were only about to he 
sent to Alexander to learn their 
fate (^sch. adv. Kt. p. 624). Cur- 
tins (vii. 1, 21) is certainly mis- 
taken in saying that the contest was 
terminated before the battle of Ar- 
bela. Moreover, there were Lace- 
daemonian envoys, present with 
Darius until a few days before his 
death (July 330 B.C.), who after- 
wards fell into the hands of Alex- 
ander (Arrian, iii. 24, 7) ; these 
men could hardly have known of 
the prostration of their country at 
home. I suppose the victory of 
Antipater to have taken place 
about June 330 B.C. — and the Pelo- 
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little additional risk ; moreover, it was one of the effects of 
the Asiatic disasters to cast back upon Greece small bands 
of soldiers who had hitherto found service in the Persian 
armies. These men willingly came to Cape Tsenarus to enlist 
under a warlike king of Sjparta; so that Agis found himself 
at the head of a force which appeared considerable to Pe- 
loponnesians, familiar only with the narrow scale of Grecian 
war-muster, though insignificant as against Alexander or 
his viceroy in Macedonia. ^ An unexpected ray of hope 
broke out from the revolt of Memnon, the Macedonian 
governor of Thrace. Antipater was thus compelled to 
withdraw some of his forces to a considerable distance from 
Greece; while Alexander, victorious as he was, being in 
Persis or Media, east of Mount Zagros, appeared in the eyes 
of a Greek to have reached the utmost limits of the habit- 
able world. 2 Of this partial encouragement Agis took 
advantage, to march out of Lakonia with all the troops, 
mercenary and native, that he could muster. He called on 
the Peloponnesians for a last effort against Macedonian 
dominion, while Darius still retained all the eastern half 
of his empire , and while support from him in men and 
money might yet be anticipated. 3 

Respecting this war , we know very few details. At 
first, a flush of success appeared to attend Agis. b.o. 330. 
The Eleians, the Achaeans (except Pellene), the Agis,. at 
Arcadians (except Megalopolis) and some other J.'^* p"* 
Peloponnesians, joined his standard; so that he cessfufj'^fa 
was enabled to collect an army stated at 20,000 completely 
foot and 2000 horse. Defeating the first Mace- Antip^ater/ 
donian forces sent against him, ne proceeded to ^^^ s^"^- 
lay siege to Megalopolis; which city, now as previously, 

ponnesian armament of Agis to * Alexander in Media, when in- 

haye been got together about three formed of the whole affair after 

months before CMarch 330 B.C.). the death of Agis, spoke of it with 

Mr. Clinton (East. H. App. c. 4. contempt as a battle of frogs and 

p. 234) discusses the chronology of mice, if we are to believe the dic- 

this event, but in a manner which turn of Plutarch, Agesilaus, 15. 

I cannot think satisfactory. He * ^schinds adv. Etesiphont. p. 

seems inclined to put it some 553. 6 5* 'AXe5av5po<; S^u) t^c SpxTOU 

months earlier. I see no necessity xal t^^ olxoufj.ev7]( iXiyou Seiv ndarjc 

for construing the dictum ascribed (xeQeioTr^xei, &o. 

to Alexander (Plutarch, Agesilaus, ' Siodor. xrii. 62 ; Deinarchus 

15) as proving close coincidence cont. Demosth. s. 35. 
of time between the battle of Ar- 
bela and the final defeat of Agis. 
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was the strongbold of Macedonian influence in the pen- 
insula ^ and was probably occupied by a Macedonian gar- 
rison. An impulse manifested itself at Athens in favour 
of active sympathy , and equipment of a fleet to aid this 
anti- Macedonian effort. It was resisted by Phokion and 
Demades, doubtless upon all views of prudence, but especial- 
ly upon one financial ground, taken by the latter, that 
the people would be compelled to forego the Theoric dis- 
tribution, i Even Demosthenes himself, under circum- 
stances so obviously discouraging, could not recommend 
the formidable step of declaring against Alexander — 
though he seems to have indulged in the expression of 
general anti -Macedonian sympathies, and to have com- 
plained of the helplessness into which Athens had been 
brought by past bad policy. 2 Antipater, closing the war 
in Thrace on the best terms that he could , hastened into 
Greece with his full forces, and reached Peloponnesus in 
time to relieve Megalopolis, which had begun to be in 
danger. One decisive battle, which took place in Arcadia, 
suflBced to terminate the war. Agis and his army, the 
Lacedaemonians especially, fought with gallantry and de- 
speration , but were completely defeated. Five thousand 
of their men were slain, including Agis himself; who, though 
covered with wounds, disdained to leave the field , and fell 
resisting to the last. The victors, according to one account, 
lost 3500 men; according to another, 1000 slain, together 
with a great many wounded. This was a greater loss than 
Alexander had sustained either at Issus or at Arbela; a 
plain proof, that Agis and his companions, however unfor- 
tunate in the result, had manifested courage worthy of the 
best days of Sparta. 

The allied forces were now so completely crushed, that 

> Plutarch, Beipubl. Gerend. Prse- gestion for countenancing it. De- 
cept. p. 818. mo8then68 can hardly have lent 
* This is what we make out, as any positive aid to the proceeding, 
to the conduct of Demosthends, though of course his anti-Macedon- 
ttom iEsohinds ady. Ktesiph. p. ian feelings would he counted 
^3. upon, in case things took a fa- 
It his howeyer difKcult to be- vourable turn. 
lieTe, what iBschinfts insinuates, Deinarchu8(u<«uprd) also accuses 
«1m« ]>«mo8then«8 boasted of hay . DemosthenSs of haying remain- 
teg Mmtelf got up the Lacedte- ed inactiye at this critical mo- 
moTement— and yet that ment. 
BO proposition or sug- 
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all submitted to Antipater. After consulting ^ 
the philo-Macedonian synod at Corinth, he con- BubmUsUm 
demned the Achseans and Eleians to pay 120 ^ ^^^ 
talents to Megalopolis, and exacted from the An«pater 
Tegeans the punishment of those among their —Spartan 
leading men who had advised the war. i But he up^tcf liex- 
would not take upon him to determine the treat- ^^4®' "^ 
ment of the Lacedaemonians without special 
reference to Alexander. Requiring from them fifty host- 
Ikges, he sent up to Alexander in Asia some Lacedaemonian 
envoys or prisoners, to throw themselves on his mercy. 2 
We are told that they did not reach the king until a long 
time afterwards, at Baktra;3 what he decided about Sparta 
generally, we do not know. 

The rising of the Thebans, not many months after 
Alexander's accession, had been the first attempt Untoward 
of the Greeks to emancipate themselves from result of the 

ir J • 1 • • j."i_* J. • <» A • defensive 

Macedonian dommion; this enterprise of Agis efforts of 
was the second. Both unfortunately had been Greece- 
partial, without the possibility of any extensive combina- 
or organized combination beforehand ; both ended *io°- 
miserably, riveting the chains of Greece more powerfully 
than ever. Thus was the self-defensive force of Greece 
extinguished piecemeal. The scheme of Agis was in fact 
desperate from the very outset, as against the gigantic 
power of Alexander; and would perhaps never have been 
undertaken, had not Agis himself been already compromised 
in hostility against Macedonia, before the destruction of the 
Persian force at Issus. This unfortunate prince , without 
any superior ability (so far as we know), manifested a 
devoted courage and patriotism worthy of his predecessor 
Leonidas at Thermopylae; whose renown stands higher, 
only because the banner which he upheld ultimately 
triumphed. The Athenians and -^tolians, neither of whom 
took part with Agis, were now left, without Thebes and 
Sparta, as the two great military powers of Greece; which 
will appear presently, when we come to the last struggle for 
Grecian independence — the Lamian war; better combined 
and more promising, yet not less disastrous in its result. 

* GurtiuB, vi. 1, 16-20; Diodor. battle— as had been done after 

xvii. 63-73. After the defeat, a sua- Leuktra (Diodor. xix. 70). 

pensive decree was passed by the ^ JEschinda adv. Ktesiph. p. 624. 

Spartans, releasing from dTi|xia ' Gurtias, vii. 4, 32. 
those who had esaaped from the 
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Though the strongest considerations of prudence kept 
B.C. 330. Athens quiet during this anti-Macedonian move- 
Position of meut in Peloponnesus, a powerful sympathy 
parties at must have been raised among her citizens while 
during the the struggle was going on. Had Agis gained 
struggle of the victory over Antipater, the Athenians might 
tion*7/the probably have declared in his favour; and al- 
Macedon- though no independent position could have been 
after hiY*^ permanently maintained against so overwhelm- 
defeat. ing an enemy as Alexander, yet considering 

that he was thoroughly occupied and far in the interior of 
Asia, Grreece might have held out against Antipater for an 
interval not inconsiderable. In the face of such eventu- 
alities, the fears of the Macedonising statesmen now in 
power at Athens, the hopes of their opponents, and the 
reciprocal antipathies of both, must have become unusually 
manifest; so that the reaction afterwards, when the Mace- 
donian power became more irresistible than ever, was con- 
sidered by the enemies of Demosthenes to offer a favourable 
opportunity for ruining and dishonouring him. 

To the political peculiarity of this juncture we owe 
the judicial contest between the two great 
Athenian orators; the memorable accusation of 
-^schines against Ktesiphon, for having pro- 
posed a crown to Demosthenes — and the still 
more memorable defence of Demosthenes, on 
behalf of his friend as well as of himself. It was 
in the autumn or winter of 337 — 336 B.C., that 
Ktesiphon had proposed this vote of public 
Ktesiphon, honour in favour of Demosthenes, and had ob- 

and the m- j>i.i/ii \ t» 

dictmentby tamed the (probouleuma) preliminary acquies- 
-sischinfis. cenco of the senate; it was in the same Attic 
year, and not long afterwards, that -^schines attacked the 
proposition under the Graphe Paranomon, as illegal, un- 
constitutional, mischievous, and founded on false allega- 
tions, i More than six years had thus elapsed since the 



Judicial 
contest be- 
tween 
^schinds 
and Demo- 
stbends. Pre 
liminary 
circum- 
stances as 
to the pro- 
position of 



> Among the various documents 
teal or pretended, inserted in the 
oration of Demosthenfts De Coro- 
na, there appears one (p. 266) pur- 
porting to be the very decree 
moved by Ktesiphon ; and another 
(p. Ms} purporting to be the aocu. 
VnftaMdb7 iBsohinfts. I 




have already stated that I agree 
with Droysen in mistrusting all the 
documents annexed to this ora- 
tion; all of them bear the name 
of wrong archons, most of them 
names of unknown archons ; some 
of them do not fit the place in 
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formal entry of the accusation ; yet ^schines had not chosen 
to bring it to actual trial; which indeed could not be done 
without some risk to himself, before the numerous and 
popular judicature of Athens. Twice or thrice before his 
accusation was entered, other persons had moved to confer 
the same honour upon Demosthenes , ^ and had been indict- 
ed under the Graphe Paranomon; but with such signal 
ill success, that their accusers did not obtain so much as 
one-fifth of the suffrages of the Dikasts, and therefore in- 
curred (under the standing regulation of Attic law) a 
penalty of 1000 drachmae. Tne like danger awaited ^schi- 
nes; and although, in reference to the illegality of Ktesi- 
phon*s motion (which was the direct and ostensible pur- 
pose aimed at under the Graphe Paranomon), his indict- 
ment was grounded on special circumstances such as the 
previous accusers may not have been able to show, still it 
was not his real object to confine himself within this nar- 
row and technical argument. He intended to enlarge the 
range of accusation, so as to include the whole character 
and policy of Demosthenes; who would thus, if the verdict 
went against him, stand publicly dishonoured both as citizen 

which they appear. See my pre- date borne by the pseudo-docu- 
ceding Chaps. LXXXIX, XC ment, p. 243— the month Elaphe- 
We know from the statement of bolion of the archon Ghserondas, 
^schinfts himself that the motion which 'would be anterior to the 
of Ktesiphon was made after the appointment of Demosthends. More- 
appointment of Demosthenes to be oyer, whoever compares the so- 
one of the inspectors of the forti- called motion of Ktesiphon , as it 
fications of the city ; and that this stands inserted in Demosth. De 
appointment took place in the last Goron& , p. 266 , with the words in 
month of the archon Ghserondas which JSschings himself (adv. Kte- 
(June 337 b.o. — see iEschinds siph. p. 631. SQev ttjv dpxrjv tou 
adr. Etesiph. p. 421— -426). We also tpTQcpiapiaToc eiton^oto, see also p. 439) 
know that the accusation of iBschi- describes the exordium of that mo- 
nds against Ktesiphon was pre- tion, will see that it cannot be 
ferred before the assassination of genuine. 

Philip, which took place in August * Demosthenfts De Goron&, p. 263, 

336 B.C. (^schin. ib. p. 612, 613). 302, 303, 310. He says (p. 267-313) 

It thus appears that the motion of that he had been crowned often 

Ktesiphon (with the probouleuma (TtoXXixic) by the Athenians and 

which preceded it) must have oc- other Greek citizens. The crown 

curred some time during the au- which he received on the motion of 

tumnor winter of 337-396 B.C.— that Aristonikus (after the successes 

the accusation of iBschinds jnust against Philip at Byzantium and 

have been handed in shortly after the Ghersonesus , Ac. in 340 b.c.) 

it — and that this accusation can- was the second crown (p. 253)— 

not have been handed in at the Plutarch, Yit. X Oratt. p. 848. 
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and as politician. TJnless this latter purpose were accom- 
plished, indeed, JEschines gained notning by bringing the 
indictment into court; for the mere entry of the indictment 
would have already produced the effect of preventing the 
probouleuma from passing into a decree, and the crown 
from being actually conferred. Doubtless Ktesiphon and 
Demosthenes might have forced JEschines to the alternative 
of either dropping his indictment or bringing it into the 
Dikastery. But this was a forward challenge, which, in 
reference to a purely honorary vote, they had not felt bold 
enough to send; especially after the capture of Thebes in 
335 B.C., when the victorious Alexander demanded the 
surrender of Demosthenes with several other citizens. 

In this state of abeyance and compromise — Demo- 
. sthenes enjoying the inchoate honour of a com- 

ha«mgue of pHmentary vote from the Senate, JEschines in- 
-ffischinfis, tercepting it from being matured into a vote of 
against the the people — both the vote and the indictment 
PJopo"*^on had remained for rather more than six years. 
phon,^?e- But the accuser now felt encouraged to push his 
ally against indictment to trial under the reactionary party 
cai life^of feeling, following on abortive anti-Macedonian 
^emo- hopes, which succeeded to the co'mplete victory 

of Antipater over Agis, and which broughtabout 
the accusation of anti- Macedonian citizens in Naxos, 
Thasos, and other Grecian cities also. ^ Amidst the fears 
prevalent that the victor would carry his resentment still 
farther, JEschines could now urge that Athens was dis- 
graced by having adopted or even approved the policv of 
Demosthenes, 2 and that an emphatic condemnation of him 
was the only way of clearing her from the charge of pri- 
vity with those who had raised the standard against Mace- 
donian supremacy. In an able and bitter harangue, -^schi- 
nes first shows that the motion of Ktesiphon was illegal, 

* Bemosthends De Coron&, p. 294. mosthends in reply, where he puts 

* ^gchinds adv. Ktesiph. p. 646. up a prayer to the G-ods— 7)(itv 6& 
SiapdpXifjTai 5* 7]|x<I>v r) «6Xic ix tu)v toI? XoitcoI? tyjv TajjlaTYjv ditaXXaYtjv 
A7)|xoa9evou;icoXiTeu|xdTU>vicepl TOU< tu>v iic7) priQixivtov <p6 ()u> v 66t8 
vov xaipour 8658Te 6' iiv jxev xal au)T7)ptav aacpaX^. 

TouTOv axecpavwaiQTe, 6|xoYv(b(AOve« The mention by iBschinds (imme- 

elvai Toi« itapafJalvooai tVjv diately before) of the Pythian 

xoivTjv elpi^vTiv* idv 8& xo^vavxlov games, as about to be celebrated in 

ToOxou icpd^TjTC, dicoXooexc xov 8^|xov a few days, marks the date of this 

tow alTitt>v.— Compare with this, the judicial trial— August 330 B.C. 
iMt MBtene* of the oration of De- 
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in consequence of the public oflScial appointments held by 
Demosthenes at the moment when it was proposed — next 
he enters at large into the whole life and character of 
Demosthenes, to prove him unworthy of such an honour, 
even if there had been no formal grounds of objection. 
He distributes the entire life of Demosthenes into four 
periods, the first ending at the peace of 346 b.c. between 
Philip and the Athenians — the second, ending with the 
breaking out of the next ensuing war in 341 — 340 b.c. — the 
third, ending with the disaster at Chaeroneia — the fourth, 
comprising all the time following. * Throughout all the 
four periods, he denounces the conduct of Demosthenes 
as having been corrupt, treacherous, cowardly, and ruinous 
to the city. What is more surprising still — he expressly 
charges him with gross subservience both to Philip and to 
Alexander, at the very time when Tie was taking credit 
for a patriotic and intrepid opposition to them. 2 

That Athens had undergone sad defeat a^d humili- 
ation, having been driven from her independent and even 
presidential position into the degraded character of a sub- 
ject Macedonian city, since the time when Demosthenes 
first began political life — was a fact but too indisputable. 
JBschines even makes this a part of his case ; arraigning the 
traitorous mismanagement of Demosthenes as the cause of 
so melancholy a revolution, and denouncing him as candi- 
date for public compliment on no better plea than a series of 
public calamities. 3 Having thus animadverted on the conduct 
of Demosthenes prior to the battle of Chaeroneia, -3!]schines 
proceeds to the more recent past, and contends that De- 
mosthenes cannot be sincere in his pretended enmity to 
Alexander, because he has let slip three successive occa- 
sions, all highly favourable, for instigating Athens to hostil- 
ity against the Macedonians. Of these three occasions, the 
earliest was, when Alexander first crossed into Asia; the 
second, immediately before the battle of Issus; the thirds 
during the flush of success obtained by Agis in Pelopon- 
nesus.* On none of these occasions did Demosthenes call 
for any public action against Macedonia; a proof (according 
to ^schines) that his anti-Macedonian professions were 
insincere. 

■ ^achinds adv. Eteslpb. p. 443. ' ^schinds adv. Ktesiph. pp. 629^ 

* iEschinfis adv. Ktesiph. pp. 449, 538, 641. 
466, 467,661. « iBschinds adv. Ktesiph. p. 651-663. 
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I have more than once remarked, that considering the 
Apprecia- bitter enmity between the two orators, it is 
tion of rarely safe to trust the unsupported allegation 
on independ- ^f either against the other. But in regard to the 
ent evid- last mentioned charges advanced by -^schinSs, 
accuser o^ there is enough of kaown fact, and we have in- 
Demosthe- dependent evidence, such as is not often before 
'**■• us, to appreciate him as an accuser of Demo- 

sthenes. The victorious career of Alexander, set forth in 
the preceding chapters, proves amply that not one of the 
three periods, here indicated by ^scnines, presented even 
decent encouragement for a reasonable Atnenian patriot 
to involve his country in warfare against so formidable an 
enemy. Nothing can be more frivolous than these charges 
against Demosthenes, of having omitted promising seasons 
for anti-Macedonian operations. Partly for this reason, 
probably, Demosthenes does not notice them in his reply; 
still more,«perhaps, on another ground, that it was not safe 
to speak out what he thought and felt about Alexander. 
His reply dwells altogether upon the period before the 
death of Philip. Of the boundless empire subsequently 
acquired, by the son of Philip, he speaks only to mourn it 
as a wretched visitation of fortune, which has desolated 
alike the Hellenic and the barbaric world — in which 
Athens has been engulphed along with others — and from 
which even those faithless and trimming Greeks, who help- 
ed to aggrandise Philip, have not escaped better than 
Athens, nor indeed so well. * 

I shall not here touch upon the Demosthenic speech 
Reply of De Corona in a rhetorical point of view, nor add 
Demo- anythinff to those encomiums which have been 

stnen^B— *' ^ -. .. ..-i . i ii • 

oration De pronounced upon it with one voice, both m an- 
CoronA. cient and in modern times, as the unapproachable 
masterpiece of Grecian oratory. To this work it belongs 
as a portion of Grecian history; a retrospect of the eflForts 
made by a patriot and a statesman to uphold the dignity 
of Athens and the autonomy of the Grecian world, against 
a dangerous aggressor from without. How these efforts 
were directed, and how they lamentably failed, has been 
recounted in my preceding chapters. Demosthenes here 
passes them in review, replying to the criminations against 
his public conduct during the interval often years, between 

'■ Demosthen. De Ooronft, p. 311—316. 
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the peace of 346 b.c. (or the period immediately preceding 
it) and the death of Philip. It is remarkable, that though 
professing to enter upon a defence of his whole public life, i 
he nevertheless can afford to leave unnoticed that portion 
of it which is perhaps the most honourable to him — the 
early period of his first Philippics and Olynthiacs — when, 
though a politician as yet immature and of no established 
footing, he was the first to descry in the distance the perils 
threatened by Philip's aggrandisement, and the loudest in 
calling for timely and energetic precautions against it, in 
spite of apathy and murmurs from older politicians as well 
as from the general public. Beginning with the peace of 
346 B.C., Demosthenes vindicates his own share in that event 
against the charges of ^schines, whom he denounces as the 
cause of all the mischief; a controversy which I have al- 
ready tried to elucidate in a former chapter. Passing next 
to the period after that peace — to the four years first of 
hostile diplomacy, then of hostile action, against Philip, 
which ended with the disaster of OhsBroneia— Demosthenes 
is not satisfied with simple vindication. He reasserts this 
policy as matter of pride and honour, in spite of its results. 
Me congratulates his countrymen on having manifested a 
Pan-hellenic patriotism worthy of their forefathers, and 
takes to himself only the credit of having been forward to 
proclaim and carry out this glorious sentiment common to 
all. Fortune has been adverse; yet the vigorous anti- 
Macedonian policy was no mistake; Demosthenes swears 
it bv the combatants of Marathon, Platsea and Salamis.^ 
To have had a foreign dominion obtruded upon Greece, is 
an overwhelming calamity ; but to have had this accomplish- 
ed without strenuous resistance on the part of Athens, 
would have been calamity aggravated by dishonour. 

Conceived in this sublime strain, the reply of Demo- 
sthenes to his rival has an historical value, as Funeral 
a funeral oration of extinct Athenian and Gre- oration of 
cian freedom. Six years before, the orator had Grecian 
been appointed by his countrymen to deliver the freedom. 

' Demosthen. De Coronft, p. 227. AndvTtDv eXsuQgpla^ xal auiTripla? xiv- 

fiiXXwv TOO te I8I00 piooicavTo^, 5uvov dpajxevoi — 06 (la xou; MapaQu>vi 

d)c ioixe, Xiyov 6iS6vai xi^pispov xal npoxivSuvsoaavTa^ tu)v itpoydvcov xal 

Tu)v xoiv^ iceitoXixeofiiviov, &c. xoOc iv ITXaToioT? icapaxa^aixivouc 

* Demosth. De Goron&, p. 297. xal xoo? 4v 2otX«jxivi voy(ia;^T^aavxac, 

iW o&x gffxiv, o^x Soxiv Siccus ^M-^p- &c., the oath so often cited and ad- 

xexe, 4v8p«« 'AQyjvaioi, x6v 'iitsp x-^^ mired. 

VOL. xn. I 
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usual public oration over the warriors slain at Chseroneia. 
That speech is now lost, but it probably touched upon the 
same topics. Though the sphere of action, of every Greek 
city as well as of every Greek citizen, was now cramped 
and confined by irresistible Macedonian force, there still 
remained the sentiment of full political freedom and dignity 
enjoyed during the past — the admiration of ancestors who 
had once defended it successfully — and the sympathy with 
leaders who had recently stood forward to uphold it, how- 
ever unsuccessfully. It is among the most memorable facts 
in Grecian history, that in spite of the victory of Philip at 
Chaeroneia — in spite of the subsequent conquest of Thebes 
by Alexander, and the danger of Athens after it — in spite 
of the Asiatic conquests which had since thrown all Persian 
force into the hands of the Macedonian king — the Athenian 
people could never be persuaded either to repudiate De- 
mosthenes, or to disclaim sympathy with his political policy. 
How much art and ability was employed, to induce them to 
do so, by his numerous enemies, the speech of ^schines is 
enough to teach us. And when we consider how easily the 
public sicken of schemes which end in misfortune — how 
great a mental relief is usually obtained by throwing blame 
on unsuccessful leaders — it would have been no matter of 
surprise, if, in one of the many prosecutions wherein the 
fame of Demosthenes was involved, the Dikasts had given a 
verdict unfavourable to him. That he always came off 
acquitted, and even honourably acquitted, is a proof of 
rare fidelity and steadiness of temper in the Athenians. 
It is a proof that those noble, patriotic, and Pan-hellenic 
sentiments, which we constantly find inculcated in his ora- 
tions, throughout a period of twenty years, had sunk into 
the minds of his hearers; and that amidst the many general 
allegations of corruption against him, loudly proclaimed by 
his enemies, there was no one well-ascertained fact which 
they could substantiate before the Dikastery. 

The indictment now preferred by -^schines against 
Verdict of ^^^siphon Only procured for Demosthenes a new 
the Dikaats triumph. When the suffrages of the Dikasts 
^tBern^^ were counted, -^schines did not obtain so much 
Bthends— as ono-fifth. He became therefore liable to the 
S*^hi°6 customary fine of 1000 drachmae. It appears 
that he quitted Athens immediately , without 
pajibg the fine, and retired into Asia, from whence he never 
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returned. He is said to have opened a rhetorical school 
at Khodes, and to have gone into the interior of Asia 
during the last year of Alexander's life (at the time when 
that monarch was ordaining on the Grecian cities compul- 
sory restoration of all their exiles), in order to procure 
assistance for returning to Athens. This project was dis- 
appointed by Alexander's death, i 

We cannot suppose that ^schines was unable to pay 
the fine of 1000 drachmae, or to find friends who causes of 
would pay it for him. It was not therefore le- the exile of 
gal compulsion, but the extreme disappointment f?he wm the 
and humiliation of so signal a defeat, which made means of 
him leave Athens. We must remember that JoronaMon 
this was a gratuitous challenge sent by himself; for De- 
that the celebrity of the two rivals had brought ^oBthen^n, 
together auditors, not merely from Athens, but from va- 
rious other Grecian cities ; and that the effect of the speech 
of Demosthenes in his own defence — delivered with all his 

Eerfection of voice and action, and not only electrifying 
earers by the sublimity of its public sentiment, but also 
full of admirably managed self-praise, and contemptuous 
bitterness towards his rival — must have been inexpressibly 
powerful and commanding. Probably the friends of -^schi- 
nes became themselves angry with him for having brought 
the indictment forward. S^or the effect of his defeat must 
have been that the vote of the Senate which he indicted, 
was brought forward and passed in the public assembly; 
and that Demosthenes must have received a public cor- 
onation. 2 In no other way, under the existing circumstan- 
ces of Athens, could Demosthenes have obtained so em- 
phatic a compliment. It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that such a mortification was insupportable to JCschines. 
He became disgusted with his native city. "We read that 
afterwards, m his rhetorical school at Hhodes, he one day 
declaimed, as a lesson to his pupils, the successful oration 
of his rival, De Corona. Of course it excited a burst of 

1 See the various lives of iBschi- ouxocpavT^ (liv eTvai Soxetv b-nipytx^ 

nds— in Westermann , Soriptores xivSuvsuet; 6i eixs Set 9e Iti toOto 

Biographici, pp.268, 269. iroisTv, etx' ^67] iceicauoOat (x-y) jxtxa- 

* Bemosthen. De Goron&, p. S15. Xaf)6vTa t6 ici(AicTov (xipoc t(I>v 'j/i^9U>y, 

dXXoc vuvl Ti^|xepov i'^oi |jLiv bnip tou &q. 

0Te(pavu>6^vai 6oxi(id(to|xat, t6 6i |jliq6' Tet^schinds had become opulent, 

6tiouv dSixeiv dvu)|xoX6Y7]|jL3i — 90I ti according to Demosthends, p. 829. 

i2 
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admiration. ''What, if you had heard the beast himself 
speak it!** — exclaimed Machines. 

From this memorable triumph of the illastrioos orator 
B.C. 824. and defendant; we have to pass to another trial 
Bubie uent — * direct accusation brought against him, from 
•ccuVatioS which he did not escape so successfully. We 
•«»*»■* J*«- are compelled here to jump over five years and 
In'thelffai'r a half TAugust 330 B.C. to January 324 b.c.) du- 
of Har- ring wnich we have no information about G-re- 
*** "*' cian history ; the interval between Alexander's 

march into Baktria and his return to Fersis and Susiana. 
Displeased with the conduct of the satraps during his ab- 
sence, Alexander put to death or punisned several, and 
directed the rest to disband without delay the mercenary 
soldiers whom they had taken into pay. This peremptory 
order filled both Asia and Europe with rovinff detachments 
of unprovided soldiers , some of whom sought subsistence 
in the G-recian islands and on the Lacedaemonian southern 
coast, at Cape Taenarus in Laconia. 

It was about this period (the beginning of 324 b.c.) 
Fiiuht of that Harpalus the satrap of Babylonia and Syria, 
lUrpaiui becoming alarmed at the prospect of being pun- 
hu^'r *°'~ ished by Alexander for his ostentatious prodi- 
▼ioi» eon- galities, fled from Asia into Greece, with a con- 
rtiationi fliderable treasure and a body of 5000 soldiers, i 
with While satrap, he had invited into Asia, in suc- 

▲thtni. cession, two Athenian women as mistresses, Py- 
thionikd and Glykera, to each of whom he was much 
Attached and whom he entertained with lavish expense and 
pomp. On the death of the first, he testified his sorrow by 
two costly funereal monuments to her memory ; one at Ba- 
bylon, the other in Attica, between Athens and Eleusis. 
With Glykera he is said to have resided at Tarsus in Ki- 
likia — to have ordered that men should prostrate them- 
selves before her, and address her as queen — and to have 
erected her statue along with his own at Rhossus, a sea- 
port on the confines of Kilikia and Syria. 2 To please these 

■ Blodor. xvl. 108. He itates the palus was still at Tarsns, and be- 

wsaittre brought out of Asia by fore his flight to Athens— Theo- 

"'see'Vii*' *®®® talents. pomp. Fragm. 277, 278, ed. Didot. 

^ *•* 'J^gments of the letter ap. Athenaeum , xiii. p. 686-595. 

^^^^^ Pnlet of Theopompus ad- Theopompus speaks in the present 

^ ^l^xander, while Har- tense— xa I 6pa (Harpalus) &ic6 xou 
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mistreBses, or perhaps to ensure a retreat for himself in case 
of need, he had sent to Athens profuse gifts of wheat for 
distribution among the people, for which he had received 
votes of thanks with the grant of Athenian citizenship, i More- 
over he had consigned to Charikles, son-in-law of Phokion, the 
task of erecting the monument in Attica to the honour of 
Py thionike, with a large remittance of money for the purpose. 2 
Tne profit or embezzlement arising out of this expendi- 
ture secured to him the goodwill of Charikles — a man very 
different from his father-in-law, the honest and austere 
Phokion. Other Athenians were probably conciliated by 
various presents, so that when Harpalus found it conve- 
nient to quit Asia, about the beginning of 324 b.c, he had 
already acquired some hold both on the public of Athens 
and on some of her leading men. He sailed with his^reasure 
and his armament straight to Cape Sunium in Attica, from 
whence he sent to ask snelter and protection in that city. 3 
The first reports transmitted to Asia appear to have 
proclaimed that the Athenians had welcomed 
Harpalus as a friend and ally, thrown off the ports con- 
Macedonian yoke, and prepared for a war to ▼eyed to 
reestablish Hellenic freedom. Such is the col- that^the '' 
our of the case, as presented in the satyric ^*?®^^*°' 
drama called AgSn, exhibited before Alexander tmed th^m- 
in the Dionysiac festival at Susa, in February selves with 
or March 324 b.c. Such news, connecting itself "^* ^^' 
in Alexander's mind with the recent defeat of Zopyrion 
in Thrace and other disorders of the disbanded mercena- 
ries, incensed him so much, that he at first ordered a fleet 
to be equipped, determining to cross over and attack 
Athens in person. ^ Hut he was presently calmed by more 

Xdcou icpo9xuvou|xiv'/]v (Glykera), Ac. Ghailklds a/^<er his arriyal at Athens. 

Eleitarchns stated these facts, as We know from Theopompus (Fr. 

wellasTheopompns(Athen».ibid.). 277) that the monument had been 

' Athenseus, xiii. p. 696 — the ex- f nished some time before Harpa- 

traot from the satyrical drama call- Ins quitted Asia. Plutarch treats 

ed Ag6n, represented before Alex- it as a mean structure , unworthy 

ander at Susa, in the Dionysiac of the sum expended on it; but 

festival or early months of 324 b.o. both Diksearchus and Fausanias de- 

* Plutarch, Phokion, 22; Pausa- scribe it as stately and magnificent, 

nias, i. 37, 4; Diksearchi Fragment. ' Gurtius, x. 2, 1. 

72. ed. Didot. * Gurtius, x. 2, 1. «Igitur triginta 

Plutarch's narrative is mislead- navibus Sunium transmittunfCHar- 

ing, inasmuch as it seems to imply palus and bis company), ''unde por- 

that Harpalus gave this money to tum urbis petere decreverunt. His 
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correct intelligence, certifying that the Athenians had 
positively refused to espouse the cause of Harpalus. i 

The fact of such final rejection by the Athenians is 

quite indisputable. But it seems, as far as we can make 

out from imperfect evidence , that this step was not taken 

B.C. 324. without debate, nor without symptoms of a con- 

Oircumstan- trary disposition, sufficient to explain therumours 

in' Vhrar- ^^^* ^®^* ^? Alexander. The first arrival of 
rivsi of Harpalus with his armament at Sunium, indeed, 
S*8unium Gxcitcd alarm, as if he were coming to take pos- 
— debate in session of FeirsBUs; and the admiral Fhilokles 
?n M-^^^ ^^^ instructed to adopt precautions for defence 
sembiy— of the harbour. 2 But Harpalus, sending away 
h'i™out b ^^® armament to BIrete or to Taenarus, solicited 
Harpalus — and obtained permission to come to Athens, with 
the Athen- g, single ship and his own personal attendants. 

cognitis, rex Harpalo Atheniensi- I conoeive this drama Agen to have 

busque juxta infestus, classem pa- been represented on the banks of 

rari jnbet, Athenas protinus peti- the Choaapea {not the Hydaspes— see 

turns." Oompare Justin , xiii. 5, my note in the Chapter immediately 

7 — who mentions this hostile preceding), that is, at Susa, in the 

intention in Alexander's mind, Dionysia of 324 b.o. It is interest, 

but gives a different account of ing as a record of the feelings 

the cause of it. of the time. 

The extract from the drama Agin ' Nevertheless the impression, 
(given in Athenseus, xiii. p. 596) that Alexander was intending to 
represents the reports which excited besiege Athens, must have prevail- 
this anger of Alexander. It was ed in the army for several months 
said that Athens had repudiated longer, during the autumn of 824 
her slavery, with the abundance B.C., when he was at Ekbatana. 
which she had before enjoyed under Ephippus the historian, in recount- 
it, — to enter upon a struggle for ing the flatteries addressed to Alex- 
fireedom, with the certainty of pre- ander at Ekbatana, mentions the 
sent privations and future ruin: — rhodomontade of a soldier named 
A. Bxt pidv S^aaxov (the Athenians) Gorgus— FdpYoc 6 6TCXo96Xa5'AX^5av- 

SouXov ixT^adai pi^v, 8pov 'AfAfKovo^ ulov ffTscpavoi jrpuffoTc 

lxav6v iSelTcvoov' vov 6 4, tov x*- xpiax^^^o^^j xalSxav 'AGiQvac iz6- 

Spona |x6vov Xiopx^, (lupiaic itavoiiXloi^ xal xaic 

xol t6v |x4pa8ov I a9 o o a i , iropoOc laaic xaTaTtiXxoi? xal itaai toU &XXoh 

6* 00 {xdXa. PiXsffiveU T6v1c6Xe(lovlxavoTc(Ephip- 
B.xal|JLY]vdxou(D(lUpld8a«T6v'Ap1caXov pus ap. Athenaeum xiii. p. 638. Frag- 
o6toicti TU)v'AY^vo«o6x4X4TTova? ment. 3. ed. Didot.). 
oItoo icopairijx'^ai , xal itoXlTTjv * Deinarchus adv. Philokl. s. 1. 

'^t^O'ii^ai. ^dtcjxwv xioXoaeiv *ApiraXov el? tov 

A, rXuxipac 6 aixo? oOtoc ^v iaxU Ileipala xaTanXeOdai ffTpoT7)Y6c 6<p' 

6' lato? 6fx(I>v i%\ tit vetbpia xal tt)'* Mouvy- 

afttotaiv 6Xi8pou xo6x iialpa? x^*^ xexeipotov/jfjLivo? , Ac. Dein. 
d^^ap<t>y 
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"What was of still greater moment, he brought ians seem 
with him a large sum of money, amounting, we ** first fa- 
are told, to upwards of 700 talents, or more than disposed 
160,000/. We must recollect that he was al- towards Mm. 
ready favourably known to the people by large presents 
of com, which had procured for him a vote of citizenship. 
He now threw himself upon their gratitude as a suppliant 
seeking protection against the wrath of Alexander ; and while 
entreating from the Athenians an interference so hazardous 
to themselves, he did not omit to encourage them by exag- 
gerating the means at his own disposal. He expatiated on the 
universal hatred and discontent felt against Alexander, and 
held out assurance of being joined by powerful allies, foreign 
as well as Greek, if once a city like Athens would raise the 
standard of liberation, i To many Athenian patriots, more 
ardentthanlong-sighted,such appeals inspired both sympathy 
and confidence. Moreover Harpaius would of course purchase 
every influential partisan who would accept a bribe; in 
addition to men like Charikles, who were already in his 
interest. His cause was espoused by Hyperide8,2 an ear- 
nest anti-Macedonian citizen, and an orator second only to 
Demosthenes. There seems good reason for believing that, 

archus adv. Aristogeiton. s. 4. Z^ Ixovxec toc ^^pi^jxaxa xal too; axpa- 

icop* "ApitdcXou Xaf)etv ^jpT^fiaxa 4t6X- Tiu>Ta? Soou^ Ixaotoc aOtjLv tlxh 

jjiTjaev, BvjoQaQ* ^xeiv xoTaXTfi'l/iixevov toOtooc cruixnavTa^ oy (lovov 

TT)v ic6Xtv u|xu>v, Ac. xex<bXuxac aizoazr^'^ai Ixelvou 

» See the new and interesting^ t^ auXXr/^ei too 'ApTraA.oo, aXXd 

though unfortunately scanty, frag- xal . . . 

ments of the oration of Hyperid6s From the language thus used by 

against Demosthenes , published Hyperidds in his accusation, we are 

and elucidated by Mr. Churchill made to perceive what prospects 

Babington from a recently discover- he (and of course Harpaius, upon 

ed Egyptian papyrus (Cambridge, whose authority he must have 

1860). From Fragm. 14 (p. 88 of Mr. spoken) had held out to the people 

Babington's edition) we may see when the case was first under dis- 

that the promises mentioned in the cussion. 

text were actually held out by The fragment here cited is com- 
Harpalus^indeed we might almost plete as to the main sense, not re- 
have presumed it without positive quiring very great help from con- 
evidence. Hyperidds addresses De- jecture. In some of the other 
mosthends—xauxac Otc . . . . ic t^) fragments, the conjectural restora- 
'j'TjcpbfiaTi , ouXXqc3u)v t6v "ApnaXov* tions of Mr. Babington, though 
xal too; (liv &XXouc &icavTac itpta^ib- highly probable and judicious, form 
eaOat 7ceTccilr,xa( 6>q 'AXi^avSpov, o6x too large a proportion of the whole 
l^ovtac &XXrjv oC)Se|xiav diTOaTpo9i^v* to admit of our citing them with 
TOt)^ 8e ()apPdpouc, ot a^tol &v confidence as testimony, 
•^xov <pipovT«c tU taiti t'/)v SOvapiiv, * Pollux, x. 159. 
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at first, a strong feeling was excited in favour of taking 
part with the exile; the people not being daunted even by 
the idea of war with Alexander. * 

Phokion, whom Harpalus vainly endeavoured to cor- 
Phokion rupt, resisted of course the proposition of es- 
and Demo- pousing his cause. And Demosthenes also re- 
Igreeli du^ sisted it, not less decidedly, from the very outset. 2 
suading the Notwithstanding all his hatred of Macedonian 
fronJtaking Supremacy, he could not be blind to the insanity 
np Har- of declaring war against Alexander. Indeed 
paiuB. those who study his orations throughout, will find 

his counsels quite as much distinguished for prudence as 
for vigorous patriotism. His prudence on this occasion, 
however, proved injurious to his political position; for while 
it incensed Hyperides and the more sanguine anti-Macedon- 
ians, it probably did not gain for himself anything beyond 
a temporary truce from his old niacedonising opponents. 

The joint opposition of politicians so discordant as 
Demand by Demosthenes and Phokion, prevailed over the 
Antipater impulse which the partisans of Harpalus had 
rendw^o?' Created. No decree could be obtained in his 
Harpalus— favour. Presently however the case was com- 
ians'^e^^'*' pHcated by the coming of envoys from Antipater 
fuse to and Olympias in Macedonia, requiring that he 

?S?/^I«e?t should be surrendered. » The Hke requisition 
Harpalus <was also addressed by the Macedonian admiral 
tra^e^ws'**' Philoxenus, who arrived with a small squadron 
treasure for from Asia. These demands were refused, at the 
Alexander, ijjgtance of Phokion no less than of Demosthenes. 
Nevertheless the prospects of Macedonian vengeance were 
now brought in such fearful proximity before the people, 
that all disposition to support Harpalus gave way to the ne- 
cessity of propitiating Alexander. A decree was passed 
to arrest Harpalus, and to place all his money under se- 
questration in the acropolis, until special directions could 
be received from Alexander; to whom, apparently, envoys 
were sent , carrying with them the slaves of Harpalus to 

> Plutarch, De Yitioso Pudore, 8ii -167 (pApov, 6 A7)|xo98iv7]<— Tl icoi- 

p. 631. Tu>vT&p 'A87)valQ)vd>ptt7]ttiv<ov ^90U9tv, IcpT)} itp6c t6v ^Xiov l86vTe<, 

*ApicdiX<|} po7)8eiv, xal xopu996vTU>v ol (iV) Suvdtttvoi itpb^ t6v XOxvov &v- 

inX t6v 'AXi^avSpov, i^al^vvjc iictfdvif] Ti()Xitceiv ; 

^iX6^evoc, 6 TU>v ini QaXdoof) icpaY- * Plutarch, Phokion, c. 21; Plu- 

ffcixcov 'AXe^div6pou orpotTTiYAc* ixnXa- tarch, Demosthen. 26. 

Tfim^ 84 ToJ& 8i^|ioU) xal oiu>icu>vTO< * Diodor. xyii. 108. 
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be interrogated by him, and instructed to solicit a lenient 
sentence at his hands, i Now it was Demosthenes who 
moved these decrees for personal arrest and for sequestra- 
tion of the money; 2 whereby he incurred still warmer re- 
sentment from Hyperides and the other Harpalian parti- 
sans who denounced him as a subservient crea- Demosthe- 
ture of the all-powerful monarch. Harpalus ^^^ moves 

/? J -I J. xi J 1- • *"6 decree 

was connned, but presently made nis escape; for arrest of 
probably much to the satisfaction of Phokion, Harpalus 
bemosthenes, and every one else ; for even those Msted^ but 
who were most anxious to get rid of him would escapes, 
recoil from the odium and dishonour of surrenderinc him, 
even under constraint, to a certain death. He fled to Krete, 
where he was soon after slain by one of his own companions. ^ 
At the time when the decrees for arrest and seques- 
tration were passed, Demosthenes requested « . . - 

• ■• t • 1 •» TT 1 1 !• 1 • t/onduct of 

a Citizen near him to ask Harpalus publicly in Demosthe- 
the assembly, what was the amount of nis money, ^^^^^ '®" 
which the people had just resolved to impound.^ frYasure of 
Harpalus answered, 720 talents; and Demosthe- ?^Pj*^"*"" 
nes proclaimed this sum to the people, on the of the^^um 
authority of Harpalus, dwellinff iwith some em- counted 
phasis upon its magnitude. But when the money iT*,"'.'- 
came to be counted in the acropolis, it was dis- compared 
covered that there was in reality no more than Jum an* 
350 talents. Now it is said that Demosthenes nounced by 
did not at once communicate to the people this *'^* "'* 
prodigious deficiency in the real sum as compared with the 



> Deinarohus adv. Demosth. s. 69. 
iiv ToO? zaiSa? xaTait4fx'{/^ (Alexan- 
der) itp6c >j(xa5 TOO? vuv eU 4aoT6v 
dvQcxsxo(ii9|xivouc I xal xouxiuv d^ioi 
TTjv dXir)9elav ttu8ia9ai, Ac. 

' See the fragment cited in a pre- 
ceding note from the oration of 
Hyperidds against Demosthendt. 
That it was Demosthenes who 
moved the decree for depositingthe 
money in the acropolis, we learn 
also from one of his other accu- 
sers — the citizen who delivered the 
speech composed by Deinarchus 
(adv. Demosthen^ sect. 68, 71, 89) — 
iYps'l*^ a^xbc iv xcj) 6iq|X(}> At]- 
{ioadivY)?, u>( 672Xov6ti Sixalou tou 



6p<p Tot eU tirjv 'Attixtjv d^ixdfitva 
(xexa 'ApicdXoo xpri^axa, 

Deinarchus (adv. Demosth. s. 07- 
106) accuses Demosthends of base 
flattery to Alexander. Hyperidds 
also makes the same charge^see 
the Fragments in Mr. Babington's 
edition, sect. 2. Fr. 11. p. 12; sect. 
8. Fr. 5. p. 34. 

' Fausan. ii. 33, 4 ; Diodor. xvii. 108. 

* This material fact, of the ques- 
tion publicly put to Harpalus in 
the assembly by some one at the 
request of Demosthends , appears 
in the Fragments of Hyperidds, p. 
5, 7, 9, ed. Babington— xaGi^(Atvoc 
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announcement of Harpalus, repeated in the public assembly 
by himself. The impression prevailed, for how long a time 
we do not know, that 720 Harpalian talents had actually 
been lodged in the acropolis; and when the truth became 
at length known, great surprise and outcry were excited. ^ 
It was assumed that the missing half of the sum set forth 
must have been employed in corruption; and suspicions 
prevailed against almost all the orators,. Demosthenes and 
Hyperides both included. 

In this state of doubt, Demosthenes moved that the 
Suspicions Senate of Areopagus should investigate the 
matter and report who were the presumed de- 
linquents 2 fit to be indicted before the Dikast- 
ery; he declared in the speech accompanying 
his motion that the real delinquents, whoever 
they might be, deserved to be capitally punish- 
ed. The Areopagites delayed their report 
for six months, though Demosthenes is said to 
have called for it with some impatience. Search 
was made in the houses of the leading orators, 
excepting only one who was recently married. 3 
At length the report appeared, enumerating 
several names of citizens chargeable with the 
appropriation of this money, and specifying 
how much had been taken by each. Among 
these names were Demosthenes himself, charged 



about this 
money — 
Demosthe- 
nds moves 
that the 
Areopagus 
shall inves 
tigate the 
matter — 
the Areo- 
pagites 
bring in a 
report 
against De 
mostbends 
himself, 
with Dema 
dds and 
others, as 
guilty of 
corrupt ap 
propria- 




•xaTU) bnb t^ %axa'zo\i.TQi gxiXeuffs .... 
Tov )ropeuTr)v iffCDT^aai tov *Ap7toXov 
ondaa eiT) za ypr^ixaTa xa dvoia9r)ff6- 
|ieva el; "criv dxpoTtoXtv 6 di dice- 
xplvaxo Sti iicTax6(Tia, &c. 

The term xaT0tTO|X7] (see Mr. Ba- 
bington's note) "designates abroad 
passage occurring at intervals be- 
tween the concentrically arranged 
benches of seats in a theatre, and 
running parallel with them." 

* Plutarch, Vit. X Oratt. p. 846. 
In the life of Demosthenes given 
by Fhotius (Cod. 266. p. 494) it is 
stated that only 308 talents were 
found. 

* That this motion was made by 
Demosthends himself, is a point 
•trongly pressed by his accuser 



Deinarchus— adv. Demosth. s. 6. 62. 
84, Ac: compare also the Fragm. 
of Hyperldds, p. 59, ed. Babington. 

Deinarchus, in his loose rhetoric, 
tries to put the case as if Demo- 
sthenes had proposed to recognise 
the sentence of the Areopagus as 
final and peremptory, and as if he 
stood therefore condemned upon 
the authority invoked by himself. 
But this is refuted sufficiently by 
the mere fact that the trial was in- 
stituted afterwards; besides that it 
is repugnant to the judicial prac- 
tice of Athens. 

" Plutarch, Demosth. 26. We learn 
from Deinarchus (adv. Demosth. s. 
46) that the report of the Areopa- 
gites was not d^ivered until after 
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with 20 talents— Demades charged with 6000 *j°g;i,enr8 
golden staters — andother citizens, with different is tried on 
sums attached to their names. ^ Upon this re- this charge, 
port, ten 2 public accusers were appointed to ed, &^^' 
prosecute the indictment against the persons e°^^ J^to 
specified , before the Dikastery. Among the 
accusers wasHyperides, whose name had not been comprised 
in the Areopagitic report. Demosthenes was brought to 
trial first of all the persons accused, before a numerous 
Dikastery of 1500 citizens, ^ who confirmed the report of 
the Areopagites, found him guilty, and condemned him to 
pay fifty talents to the state. Not being able to discharge 
this large fine, he was put in prison; but after some 
days he found means to escape, and fied to Troezen in 
Peloponnesus, where he passed some months as a dispirited 
and sorrowing exile, until the death of Alexander.* "What 
was done with the other citizens included in the Areo- 
pagitic report, we do not know. It appears thatDemades^ — 
who was among those comprised, and who is especially 
attacked, along with Demosthenes, by both Hyperides and 
Deinarchus — did not appear to take his trial, and therefore 
must have been driven into exile ; yet if so, he must have 
speedily returned, since he seems to have been at Athens 
when Alexander died. Philokles and Aristogeiton were 
also brought to trial as being included by the Areopagus 
in the list of delinquents; but how their trial ended, does 
not appear. 8 

an interyal of six months. About ascribed to Demosthenes (p. 1470, 

their delay and the impatience of 1483, 1485), he is made to state, 

Demosthends, see Fragm. Hyperi- that he alone had been condemned 

dds, pp. 12-33, ed. Babington. by the Dikastery, because his trial 

1 Deinarchus ady. Demosth. s. 92. had come on first— that Aristogei- 

See the Fragm. of Hyperidds in Mr. ton and all the others tried were 

Babington, p. 18 acquitted,though the charge against 

^ Deinarchus adv. Aristogeiton. s. all was the same, and the evidence 

6. Stratoklds was one of the against all was the same also — 

accusers. viz. nothing more than the simple 

' Deinarchus adv. Demosth. s. report of the Areopagus.' As I agree 

108, 109. with those who hold these epistles 

* Plutarch, Demosth. 26. to be probably spurious, I cannot 

' Deinarchus adv. Demosth. s. 104. believe, on such authority alone, 

^ See the two orations composed that all the other persons tried were 

by Deinarchus, against Philoklfis acquitted-a fact highly improbable 

and Aristogeiton. in itself. 

In the second and third Epistles 
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This condemnation and banishment of Demosthenes — 
unquestionably the greatest orator, and one of 
mosthen^s the greatest citizens, in Athenian antiquity — is 
guilty of the most painful result of the debates respect- 
rapt appro- ing the exile Harpalus. Demosthenes himself 
priation ? denied the charge ; but unfortunately we possess 
stanch as neither his defence, nor the facts alleged in 
known in evidence against him ; so that our means of form- 
t e case. .^^ ^ positive conclusion are imperfect. At 
the same time, judging from the circumstances as far as 
we know them, there are several which go to show his 
innocence, and none which tend to prove him guilty. If 
we are called upon to believe that he received money from 
Harpalus, we must know for what service the payment 
was made. Did Demosthenes take part with Harpalus^ 
and advise the Athenians to espouse his cause? Did he 
even keep silence, and abstain from advising them to reject 
the propositions? Quite the reverse. Demosthenes was 
from the beginning a declared opponent of Harpalus^ 
and of all measures for supporting his cause. Plut- 
arch indeed tells an anecdote — that Demosthenes be- 
gan by opposing Harpalus, but that presently he was fas- 
cinated by the beauty of a golden cu^ amon^ the Harpalian 
treasures. Harpalus, perceiving his admiration, sent to 
him on the ensuing night the golden 9up , together with 
twenty talents, which Demosthenes accepted. A few days 
afterwards, when the cause of Harpalus was again debated 
in the public assembly, the orator appeared with his throat 
enveloped in woollen wrappers , and affected to have lost 
his voice; upon which the people, detecting this simulated 
inability as dictated by the bribe which had been given, 
expressed their displeasure partly by sarcastic taunts, 
partly by indignant murmuring, i So stands the anecdote 
in Plutarch. But we have proof that it is untrue. Demo- 
sthenes may indeed have been disabled by sore-throat from 
speaking at some particular assembly; so far the story may 
be accurate. But that he desisted from opposing Harpalus 
(the real point of the allegation against nim) is certainly 
not true; for we know, from his accusers Deinarchus 
and Hyperides , that it was he who made the final motion 

' Plutarch , Demoith. 26 : com- p. 846 ; and Photius , Life of De- 
pave »l«o Plntarob, Vit. X Oratt. mosth. God. 266 p. 494. 
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for imprisoning Harpalus and seqnestrating the Harpalian 
treasure in trust for Alexander. In fact, Hyper- ., 
ides himself denounces Demosthenes, as having, nds could 
from subservience to Alexander, closed the door not have re- 
against Harpalus and his prospects, * Such direct ney" from° 
and continued opposition is a conclusive proof Harpalus, 
that Demosthenes was neither paid nor bought oppoged 
by Harpalus. The only service which he ren- 5^™ t^j^ ^ 
dered to the exile was, by refusing to deliver fi"***>^"*- 
him to Antipater, and by not preventing his escape from 
imprisonment. Now in this refusal even Phokion 
concurred; and probably the best Athenians, of all 
parties, were desirous of favouring the escape of an 
exile whom it would have been odious to hand over to a 
Macedonian executioner. Insofar as it was a crime not to 
have prevented the escape of Harpalus, the crime was com- 
mitted as much by Phokion as by Demosthenes; and indeed 
more, seeing that Phokion was one of the generals, exer- 
cising the most important administrative duties — while 
Demosthenes was only an orator and mover in the assem- 
bly. Moreover, Harpalus had no means of requitiDg the 
persons, whoever they were, to whom he owed his escape; 
for the same motion which decreed his arrest, decreed also 
the sequestration of his money, and thus removed it from 
his own control. 2 

> See the fragment of Hyperidds of sentiment was manifested, which 

in Mr. Babington's edition, pp. particular acts are described as 

87, 38 (a fragment already cited follows)— xal pouXo(iivu>v xiuv'AS'y]- 

in a preceding note) , insisting valu>v 'AvTiicirpcp icpoSouvai xov &v- 

upon the prodigious mischief which Qpwnov dvxeiTcev, ri ts ^ApicdXeta 

Demosthends had done by his de- XP^/C*^'^^ *^^ dxp6itoXtv 6Ypa'|*sv dno- 

cree for arresting (96XXy]'|iO Har- SiaQai, \).rfik Tq> Si^fxcf) t6v dpi6(t6v 

pains. a6TU>v dno(7'Y]|JLT]vd[jt.evo^. 

* In the Life of Demosthends That Demostbends sbould first 
apud Photium (God. 266), the ser- oppose the reception of Harpalus 
Tice alleged to hare been rendered — and then afterwards oppose the 
by him to Harpalus, and for which surrender of Harpalus to Anti- 
he was charged with having receiv- pater^s requisition— is here repre- 
ed 1000 Darics , is put as I have sented as a change of politics, re- 
stated it in the text— Demosthends quiring the hypothesis of a bribe 
first spoke publicly against receiv- to explain it. But it is in reality 
ing Harpalus, but presently Aapei- no change at all. The two proceed- 
xouc x*^^^°u< (*^< ^aai) Xa^u>v 7cp6c ings are perfectly consistent with 
Toi>c Onep a^Tou XiyovTa; (jlcts- each other, and both of them de- 
TdEato (then follow the particular fensible. 
acts whereby this alleged change 
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The charge therefore made against Demosthenes by 
his two accusers, that he received money from 
Ethenss the Harpahis, — is one which all the facts known to 
means of yg tend to refute. But this is not quite the 
ling, after whole caso. Had Demosthenes the means of 
the money embczzling the money, after it had passed out 
out o*the of the control of HArpalus? To this question 
«>ntroi of also we may reply in the negative, so far as 
An8w*er*in Athenian practice enables us to judge, 
the nega- Demosthenes had moved, and the people had 

voted, that these treasures should be lodged, in 
trust for Alexander, in the acropolis ; a place where all thev 
Athenian public money was habitually kept — in the back 
chamber of the Parthenon. When placed in that chamber, 
these new treasures would come under the custody of the 
officers of the Athenian exchequer; and would be just as 
much out of the reach of Demosthenes as the rest of the pub- 
lic money. What more could Phokion himself have done 
to preserve the Harpalian fund intact, than to put it in 
the recognized place of surety? Then, as to the interme- 
diate process, of taking the money from Harpalus up to 
the acropolis, there is no proof, — and in my judgement 
no probability, — that Demosthenes was at all concerned in 
it. Even to count, verify, and weigh, a sum of above 
80,000/. — not in bank notes or bills of exchange, but sub- 
divided in numerous and heavy coins Tstaters, darics, tetra- 
drachms), likely to be not even Attic, but Asiatic — must 
have been a tedious duty requiring to be performed by 
competent reckoners, and foreiffn to the habits of Demo- 
sthenes. The officers of the Athenian treasury must have 
gone through this labour, providing the slaves- or mules 
requisite for carrying so heavy a burthen up to the acro- 
polis. Now we have ample evidence, from the remaining 
Inscriptions, that the details of transferring and verifying 
the public property, at Athens, were performed habitually 
with laborious accuracy. Least of all would such accuracy 
be found wanting in the case of the large Harpalian trea- 
sure, where the very passing of the decree implied great 
fear of Alexander. If Harpalus, on being publicly ques- 
tioned in the assembly — What was the sum to be carried 
up into the acropolis, — answered by stating the amount 
which he had originally brought, and not that which he 
had remaining — Demosthenes might surely repeat that 
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Btatement immediately after him, without being understood 
thereby to bind himself down as guarantee for its accuracy. 
An adverse pleader, like Hyperides, might indeed turn a 
point in his speech » — ^You told the assembly that there 
were 700 talents, and now you produce no more than half" 
— but the imputation wrapped up in these words against 
the probity of Demosthenes, is utterly groundless. Lastly, 
when the true amount was ascertained, to make report 
thereof was the duty of the officers of the treasury. Demo- 
sthenes could learn it only from them; and it might cer- 
tainly be proper in him, tnough in no sense an imperative 
duty, to inform himself on the point, seeing that he had 
unconsciously helped to give publicity to a false statement. 
The true statement was given; but we neither know by 
whom, nor how soon. 2 

Reviewing the facts known to us, therefore, we find 
them all tending to refute the charge against . 
Demosthenes. This conclusion will certainly be gpVeclfo?^ 
strengthened by reading the accusatory speech Deinarchus 
composed by Deinarchus ; which is mere virulent D^mosthe- 
invective, barren of facts and evidentiary mat- n^s— viru- 
ter, and running over all the life of Demosthe- tive desti-" 
n^s for the preceding twenty years. That the *«*J ^^ 
speech of Hyperides also was of the like 

' Fragm. Hyperidds , p. 7. ed. adopttheoause of that exile against 

Babington— iv xcp S'^|jl()> iicxaxdata Alexander. One of the charges 

9 1^ 9 a c elvai rdXavxa , v u v t & (already cited from his speech) 

^(xi97) dva^ipttc; against Demosthends, is, that De- 

In p. 26 of the same Fragments, mosthends prevented this from being 
we find Hyperidds reproaching De- accomplished. Yet here is another 
mosthends for not having kept ef- charge from the same speaker, to 
fective custody over the person the effect that Demosthends did 
of Harpalus ; for not having pro- not keep Harpalus under effective 
posed any decree providing a spe- custody for the sword of the Ma- 
cial custody; for not having made cedonian executioner! 
known beforehand , or prosecuted The line of accusation taken by 
afterwards , the negligence of the Hyperidds is full of shameful in- 
ordinary gaolers. This is to make consistencies. 

Demosthends responsible for the ^ In the Life of Demosthenes 

performance of all the administra- (Plutarch, Vit X Oratt. p. 846), the 

tive duties of the city ; for the good charge of corruption against him 

conduct of the treasurers and the is made to rest chiefly on the fact, 

gaolers. that he did not make this communi- 

We must recollect that Hyperi- cation to the people — xal 8ia touto 

dds had been the loudest advocate (xi^Te t6v dpi6[jt.6v tu)v dvaxojxioOiv 

of Harpalus , and had done all he t(ov |jLe[jt.7]vuxu>c (jh^ts tu>v ^uXaaaiv 

could to induce the Atbe'^ians to tu>v di|jL«Xelav, ^c. The biographer 
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desultory character, the remaining fragments indicate. Even 
the report made by the Areopagus contained no recital of 
facts — no justificatory matter — nothing except a specifi- 
cation of names with the sums for which each of them was 
chargeable. * It appears to have been made ex-parte, as 
far as we can judge — that is, made without hearing these 
persons in their own defence, unless they happened to be 
themselves Areopt^gites. Yet this report is held forth 
both by Hyperides and Deinarchus as being in itself con- 
clusive proof which the Dikasts could not reject. When 
Demosthenes demanded, as every defendant naturally would, 
that the charge against him should be proved by some pos- 
itive evidence, Hyperides sets aside the demand as nothing 
better than cavil and spec'al pleading. > 

One farther consideration remains to be noticed. Only 
Change of ^^^^ months after th^ verdict of the Dikastery 
mind re- against Demosthenes, Alexander died. Presently 
DimoBthe- ^1^^ Athenians and other Greeks rose against 
nds, in the Antipater in the struggle called theLamian war. 
pnbHc'*in a Demosthenes was then recalled; received from 
few his countrymen an enthusiastic welcome, such 

™^'^* ■• as had never been accorded to any returning 
exile since the days of Alkibiades; took a leading part 
in the management of the war; and perished, on its 
disastrous termination, along with his accuser Hyperides. 

apud Photium seems to state it as ginning of the second DemosthO' 

if Demosthenes did not communi- nio epistle). 

cate the amount, at the time when Hyperid. p. 16, ed. Babingt. Kai 

he proposed the decree of sequestra- ouxo9avTeTc t-^jv PouXt}^, npo- 

tion. This last statement we are xXiqomc icpoxiQeU, x«l 4pu)TU)v iv 

enabled to contradict, from the Ta tc icpox X'^vcotv, n68eviXa- 

testimony of Hyperidfis. pe? xb xpo«lov, x«l tI? ^v <toI 

» Hyperid. Fragm. p. 18, ed. Ba- 6 8oi)C, xol nwc; TtXtuxaiov 

bington. to? Tfop dito^daeic itdao? d'laoD? ipoDXi^asic, xal e I 

tAc bitip TU)v 7p-)r)|xdlTU>v ^ApicdiXou, ix?'h^^ ""^H* XP'^'^Vi &omp 

itAffttc 6(i.olu>c ij pooXt) iceicoli]Tai, TpaiteCittxov XAyov icopi 

xal Ti«; oixa? xaxo «4vT<br xol t^cPooX^c &icoixu>v. 

o68«n.la icpoffY*TP«98, 8i* 8ti This monstrous sentence creates 

Ixoaxov 4it09olv«i* 4XX' iicx- a strong presumption in favour of 

X *9 4 X o I ov Ypi+'aa, 6it4aov Ixooxoc the defendant,— and a still strong- 

sTXt)9« xp«fflov, xout' oi»v i^ttXdxu). . . er presumption against the accu- 

• Hyperid. Prag. p. 16, ed. Babingt. ser. Compare Deinarchus adv. De- 

tfio «' gxi (xev fXopec x6 XP"'*^^, mosth. s. 6, 7. 

ixav6v oTjAoi clvot aT](t«Iov The biographer apud Photium 

TOi« Cixeaxoic, t6 xtjv PooX^v states that Hyperidfis and four 

'a V^ "Tvwvoi (see Deinarchus other orators procured (xoxeaxeua- 
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Such speedy revolution of opinion about Demosthenes, 
countenances the conclusion which seems to me p ^^ vi 
suggested by the other circumstances of the reality of 
case — that the verdict against him was not ju- *^® ^^^?i 
dicial; but political ; growing out of the embar- the^money 
rassing necessities of the time. i*^^"d*th 

There can be no doubt thatHarpalus, to whom sentence of 
a declaration of active support from the Athe- **»® Areo- 
nians was matter of life and death, distributed p*^"®* 
various bribes to all consenting recipients, who could 
promote his views, — and probably even to some who 
simpl^ refrained from opposing them ; to all , in short, ex- 
cept pronounced opponents. If we were to judge from 
probabilities alone, we should say that Hyper ides himself, 
as one of the chief supporters , would also be among the - 
largest recipients. * Here was abundant bribery — notorious 
in the mass, though perhaps untraceable in the detail — all 
consummated during the flush of promise which marked 
the early discussions of the Harpalian case. When the 
tide of sentiment turned — when fear of Macedonian force 
became the overwhelming sentiment — ^when Harpalus and 
his treasures were impounded in trust for Alexander — all 
these numerous receivers of bribes were already compro- 
mised and alarmed. They themselves probably , in order 
to divert suspicion, were among the loudest in demanding 
investigation and punishment against delinquents. More- 
over, the city was responsible for 700 talents to Alexan- 
der, while no more than 350 were forthcoming. ^ It was 
indispensable that some definite individuals should be pro- 
nounced guilty and punished, partly in order to put down 
the reciprocal criminations circulating through the city, 
partly in order to appease the displeasure of Alexander 
about the pecuniary deficiency. But how to find out who 
were the guilty ? There was no offi cial Prosecutor-general ; 
the number of persons suspected would place the matter 
beyond the reach of private accusations; perhaps the 
course recommended by Demosthenes himself was the best, 
to consign this preliminary investigation to the Areopagites. 

aav) the condemnation of Demosth. writer Timoklds names Hyperidds 

by the Areopagus. along with Demosthends and others 

* The biographer of Hyperidds as recipients (ap. Athens, viii. p. 342). 

(Plutarch, Vit. X Oratt. p. 48) tells * See this point urged by Dein- 

U8 that he was the only orator who archus adr. Demosth. s. 69, 70. 
kept himself unbribed ; the comic 

VOL. XII. K 
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Six months elapsed before these Areopaffites made 
their report. Now it is impossible to suppose tnat all this 
time could have been spent in the investigation of facts — 
and if it had been, the report when published would have 
contained some trace of these facts, instead of embodying a 
mere list of names and sums. The probability is, that 
their time was passed quite as much in party-discussions 
as in investigating facts; that dissentient parties were 
long in coming to an agreement whom they should sacri- 
fice ; and that when they did agree, it was a political rather 
than a judicial sentence, singling out Demosthenes as a 
victim highly acceptable to Alexander, and embodying 
Demades also, by way of compromise, in the same list of 
delinquents — two opposite politicians, both at the moment 
obnoxious. I have already observed that Demosthenes 
was at that time unpopular with both the reigning parties; 
with the philo-Macedonians, from long date, and not with- 
out sufficient reason; with the anti-Macedonians, because 
he had stood prominent in opposing Harpalus. His accu« 
sers count upon the hatred of the former against him, as a 
matter of course; they recommend him to the hatred of the 
latter, as a base creature of Alexander. The Dikasts 
doubtless included men of both parties ; and as a collective 
body, they might probably feel, that to ratify the list pre- 
sented by the Areopagus was the only way of finally closing 
a subject replete with danger and discord. 

Such seems the probable history of the Harpalian 
transactions. It leaves Demosthenes innocent of corrupt 
profit, not less than Phokion ; but to the Athenian politi- 
cians generally, it is noway creditable; while it exhibits the 
judicial conscience of Athens as under pressure of dangers 
from without, worked upon by party intrigues within, i 

During the half year and more which elapsed between 

B.o. 324. the arrival of Harpalus at Athens and the trial 

Rescript of of Demosthenes, one event at least of consider- 

4e*Grecfa*^^^^® moment occurred in Greece. Alexander 

cities, di- Sent Nikanor to the great Olympic festival held 

1 We read in Fausanias (11. 33, 4) corrupted ; and that Demostheods 
that the Macedonian admiral Phi- was not among them. As far as 
loxenus, haying afterwards seized this statement goes, it serves to 
one of the slaves of Harpalus, exculpate Demosthenes. Yet I can- 
learnt from him the names of those not assign so much importance to 
▲theniani whom his master had it as Bishop Thirl wall seems to do. 
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in this year y with a formal letter or rescript, rectingthat 
directing every Grecian city to recall all its Jhonid^be 
citizens that were in exile, except such as were recalled in 
under the taint of impiety. The rescript, which ®**'^- 
was publicly read at the festival by the herald who had 
gained the prize for loudness of voice, was heard with the 
utmost enthusiasm by 20,000 exiles, who had mustered 
there from intimations that such a step was intended. It 
ran thus; "King Alexander to the exiles out of the Grecian 
cities. Wfe have not been authors of your banishment, but 
we will be authors of your restoration to your native cities. 
We have written to Antipater about this matter, direct- 
ing him to apply force to such cities as will not recall you 
of their own accord." i 

It is plain that many exiles had been pouring out their 
complaints and accusations before Alexander, and had 
found him a willing auditor. But we do not know by what 
representations this rescript had been procured. It would 
seem that Antipater had orders farther, to restrain or modi- 
fy the confederacies of the Achaean and Arcadian cities ;2 
and to enforce not merely recall of the exiles, but restitu- 
tion of their properties. 3 

That the imperial rescript was dictated by mistrust of 
the tone of sentiment in the Grecian cities gen- Purpose of 
erally, and intended to fill each city with de- ^®o'®o*^^|* 
voted partisans of Alexander — we cannot doubt, paru^ans^ * 
It was on his part a hi^rh-handed and sweeping for Aiex- 

n *■ • .° J.,. .1 .1 * ° ander in 

exercise of sovereignty — settmg aside the con- each of 
ditions under which he had been named leader *^® cities— 

o r^ ,.j.. ,. • ' ± Discon- 

of Greece — disdaming even to inquire into par- tents in 
ticular cases, and to attempt a distinction be- Greece, 
tween just and unjust sentences — overruling in the mass the 
political and judicial authorities in every city. It proclaim- 
ed with bitter emphasis the servitude of the Hellenic 
world. Exiles restored under the coercive order of Alex- 
ander were sure to look to Macedonia for support, to de- 
spise their own home authorities, and to fill their respect- 
ive cities with enfeebling discord. Most of the cities, not 
daring to resist, appear to have yielded a reluctant 

His narrative of the Harpalian > Diodor. xix. 8. 

transactions is able and discrimin- ^ See the Fragments of Hyperi- 

ating (Hist. vol. vii. ch. 66 p. 170 dds, p. 36, ed. Babington. 

seqq.), * Gurtius x. 2, 6. 

e2 
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obedience ; but both the Athenians and j£tolians are said 
to have refused to execute the order. » It is one evidence of 
the disgust raised by the rescript at Athens, that Demo- 
sthenes is severely reproached by Deinarchus, because, as 
chief of the Athenian Theory or sacred legation to the 
Olympic festival, he was seen there publicly consorting 
and in familiar converse with Nikanor.2 

In the winter or early sprinff of 323 b.o. several Gre- 
cian cities sent envoys into Asia to remonstrate with 
Alexander against the measure; we may presume that the 
Athenians were amons them, but we do not know whether 
the remonstrance produced any effect. 3 There appears to 
have been considerable discontent in Greece during this 
winter and spring (322 b.c). The disbanded soldiers out 
of Asia still mainlxiined a camp at Tsenarus; where Leo- 
sthenes, an energetic Athenian of anti-Macedonian senti- 
ments, accepted the command of them, and even attracted 
fresh mercenary soldiers from Asia, under concert with 
various confederates at Athens, and with the ^tolians.^ 
Of the money, said to be 5000 talents, brought by Harpalus 
out of Asia, the greater part had not been taken by Harpalus 
to Athens, but apparently left with his officers for the main- 
tenance of the troops who had accompanied him over. 

Such was the general position of affairs when Alexan- 
B.o. 323 der died at Babylon in June 323 b.c. This 
Bff^°t™*'^' ^^stounding news, for which no one could have 
dttcedin^" been prepared, must have become diffused 
Greece by throughout Greece during the month of July. It 
o/Aieauui. Opened the most favourable prospects to all 
der. lovers of freedom and sufferers by Macedonian 

* Cartius x. 2, 6. The statement a man liberated from a judicial 
of Diodorus (xviiL 8)— that the re- fine at his instance. Fsendo-Bemos- 
script was popalar and acceptable thends, Epistol. 3. p. 1480. 

to all Greeksi except the Athenians * Diodor. XTii. ill ; compare xviii. 

and iBtolians— cannot be credited. 21. Pausanias (i. 25 , 6 ; viii. 62 , 2) 

It was popular, doubtless, with the afBrms that Leosthends brought over 

exiles themselves, and their im- 60,000 of these mercenaries from 

mediate friends. Asia into Peloponnesus, during the 

* Deinarchus adv. Demosth. s. 81 : lifetime of Alexander, and against 
compare Hyperid. Fragm. p. 36, ed. Alexander's will. The number here 
Babington. given seems incredible ; but it is 

' Diodor. xvli. 118. There seem probable enough that he induced 

to have been oases in which Alex- some to come across.— Justin (xiii. 5) 

*nder interfered with the sentences mentions that armed resistance was 

of tli6 Athenian Dikastery against prepared by the Athenians and 

oitiseni: lee the case of iBtolians against Alexander him- 
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dominion. The imperial military force resembled the sA- 
gantic Polyphemus after his eye had been blinded by 
Odysseus: ^ Alexander had left no competent heir, nor did 
any one imagine that his vast empire could be kept together 
in effective unity by other hands. Antipater in Macedonia 
► was threatened with the defection ofvarious subject neigh- 
bours. 2 

No sooner was the death of Alexander indisputably 
certified^ than the anti-Macedonian leaders in The Athe- 
Athens vehemently instigated the people to de- ^|*^* ^®- 
clare themselves first champions of Hellenic selves *™ 
freedom, and to organise a confederacy through- ®5^?*p|?^' 
out Greece for that object. Demosthenes was ation of 
then in exile; but Lepsthenes, Hyperides and Greece, in 
other orators of the same party, found themselves Phokion'a 
able to kindle in their countrymen a warlike oppoaition. 
feeling and determination, in spite of decided opposition 
on the part of Phokion and his partisans. 3 The rich men 
for the most part took the side of Phokion, but the mass 
of the citizens were fired by the animating recollection 
of their ancestors and by the hopes of reconquering Q-re- 
cian freedom. A vote was passed, publicly proclaiming 
their resolution to that effect. It was decreed that 200 
quadriremes and 40 triremes should be equipped ; that all 
Athenians under 40 years of age should be in military re- 
quisition; and that envoys should be sent round to the 
various Grecian cities, earnestly invoking their alliance in 
the work of self - emancipation. ^ Phokion, though a 

self daring the latter months of instigating the war, the other to 

his lifOj in reference to the man- some unknown speaker, supposed 

date enjoining recall of the exiles, by 0. Miillerto be Phokion, against 

He seems to overstate the magni- it(Fragm.Hist.Greec.vol. iii.p. 668). 

tude of their doings, before the *Diodor.xviii. 10. Diodorus states 

death of Alexander. that the Athenians sent the Har- 

* A striking comparison made by palian treasures to the aid of Leo- 
the orator Demadds (Plutarch, Apo- sthends. He seems to fancy that 
phthegm. p. 181). Harpalus had brought to Athens 

> See Frontinus, Stratagem, ii. all the 5000 talents which he had 

11, 4. carried away from Asia ; but it is 

* Plutarch, Phokion, 23. In the certain , that no more than 700 
Fragments of Dexippus, there ap^ or 720 talents were declared by 
pear short extracts of two speeches, Harpalus in the Athenian assem- 
seemingly composed by that author bly— and of these only half were 
in his history of these transactions; really forthcoming. Moreorer, 
one which he ascribes to Hyperidds Diodorus is not consistent with 
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prononnced opponent of such warlike projects, still remained 
at Athens, and still, apparently, continued in his functions 
as one of the generals, i But Pytheas , Kallimedbn, and 
others of his friends, fled to Antipater, whom they strenu- 
ously assisted in trying to check the intended movement 
throughout Greece. 

Leosthenes , aided by some money and arms from 
The JEto- Athens, put himself at the head of the merce- 
lians and naries assembled at Taenarus, and passed across 
Greek8°join the Gulf into -^tolia. Here he was joined by 
theconfede- the -^tolians and Akamanian^, who eagerly 
ifberaSon entered into the league with Athens for expel- 
^^h**Ath ^^ *^® Macedonians from Greece. Proceeding 
nian Leo- onward towards Thermopylae and Thessaly , he 
sthenfis, as xnet with favour and encouragement almost 
She'nian everywhere. The cause of Grecian freedom was 
e^-rojaaent espousod by the Phokians, Lokrians, Dorians, 
invite co- -^niancs, Athamanes, and Dolopes; by most of 
operation the Malians, (EtaBans, Thessalians, and Achseans 
various of Phthiotis ; by the inhabitants of Leukas , and 
Greeks. by some of the Molossians. Promises were also 
held out of cooperation from various Ulyrian and Thracian 
tribes. In Peloponnesus, the Argeians, Sikyonians, Epi- 
daurians, Troezenians, Eleians, and Messenians, enrolled 
themselves in the league , as well as the Karystians in 
Euboea.2 These adhesions were partly procured by Hyper- 
ides and other Athenian envoys, who visited the several 
cities; while Pytheas and other envoys were going round 
in like manner to advocate the cause of Antipater. The 
two sides were thus publicly argued by able pleaders be- 
fore different public assemblies. In these debates, the 
advantage was generally on the side of the Athenian orat- 
ors, whose efforts moreover were powerfully seconded by 



himself, when he says afterwards Phokion, as general of eighty years 
(xviii. 19) that Thimbron, who kill- old , kept them back , by calling 
edHarpalns in Krete, got possession out the citizens of sixty years old 
of the Harpalian treasures and and upwards for service, and offer- 
mercenaries, and carried them over ing to march himself at their head 
to Kyr6n6 in Africa. (Plutarch , Beip. Ger. Preecept. p. 

^ It is to this season, apparently, 818). 

that the anecdote (if true) must be * Diodor. atviii. 11 j Pausanias, 

-referred. -The Athenians were ea- i. 25, 4. 
get to invade Boeotia unseasonably ; 
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the voluntary aid of DemostheneS; then living as an exile 
in Peloponnesus. 

To Demosthenes the death of Alexander, and the new 
prospect of oreanizing an anti-Macedonian con- . . , 

¥ :i -XT- X T 1-1 T_ i» Assistance 

federacy with some tolerable chance of success, lent to the 

came more welcome than to any one else. He Athenian 

gladly embraced the opportunity of joining and iTemosthe- 

assistinff the Athenian envoys, who felt the full ?*8, though 

1 ^i. x* 1 • xi. • mexile. He 

value of his energetic eloquence, m the various is recalled 
Pelopennesian towns. So effective was the ser- to Athens, 
vice which he thus rendered to his country, that an enthusl- 
the Athenians not only passed a vote to enable a^tic wei- 
him to return, but sent a trireme to fetch him *^°™®' 
to PeirsBus. Great was the joy and enthusiasm on his ar- 
rival. The archons, the priests, and the entire body of 
citizens, came down to the harbour to welcome his landing, 
and escorted him to the city. Full of impassioned emo- 
tion, Demosthenes poured forth his gratitude for having 
been allowed to see such a day, and to enjoy a triumph 
greater even than that which had been conferred on Alki- 
biades on returning from exile ; since it had been granted 
spontaneously, and not extorted by force. His fine could 
not be remitted consistently with Athenian custom; but 
the people passed a vote granting to him fifty talents as 
superintendent of the periodical sacrifice to Zeus Soter; 
and his execution of this duty was held equivalent to a 
liquidation of the fine.* 

What part Demosthenes took in the plans or details 
of the war, we are not permitted to know. Vigor- b.o. 323. 
ous operations were now carried on, under (Autumn), 
the military command of Leosthenes. The con- ^a^ge 
federacy against Antipater included a larger confede- 
assemblage of Hellenic states than that which racy against 
had resisted Xerxes in 480 b.c. Nevertheless, ne^verrhe-' 
the name of Sparta does not appear in the list, less without 
It was a melancholy drawback to the chances BoeoUa 
of Greece, in this her last struggle for emanci- strongly in 
pation, that the force of Sparta had been alto- donian^in- 
gether crushed in the gallant but ill-concerted terest. Leo- 
effort of Agis against Antipater seveA years be- wuh^the 
fore, and had not since recovered. The great confederate 

> Plutarch, Demosth. 27. 
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army march- stronghold of Macedonian interest, in the inte- 
68 into rior of Greece, was Bceotia. Flatsea, Orchome- 

Thessaiy. ^^^^ and the other ancient enemies ofThebes, hav- 
ing received from Alexander the domain once belonging to 
Thebes herself, were well aware that this arrangement 
could only be upheld by the continued pressure of Mace- 
donian supremacy in Greece. It seems probable also that 
there were Macedonian garrisons in the Kadmeia — in 
Corinth — and in Megalopolis ; moreover, that the Arcadian 
and Achaean cities had oeen macedonized by the measures 
taken against them under Alexander's orders in the prece- 
ding summer ;i for we find no mention made of these cities 
in the coming contest. The Athenians equipped a con- 
siderable land-force to join Leosthenes at Thermopylae; a 
citizen force of 5000 infantry and 500 cavalry, with 2000 
mercenaries besides. But the resolute opposition of the 
Boeotian cities hindered them from advancing beyond 
Mount Kithaeron, until Leosthenes himself, marching from 
Thermopylae to join them with a part of his army, attacked 
the Boeotian troops, gained a complete victory, and opened 
the passage. He now proceeded with the full Hellenic 
muster, including JStolians and Athenians, into Thessaly 
to meet Antipater, who was advancing from Macedonia 
into Greece at the head of the force immediately at his 
disposal — 1 3,000 infantry and 600 cavalry — and with a fleet 
of 110 ships of war cooperating on the coast. 2 

Antipater was probably not prepared for this rapid 
Battle in ^^^ imposing assemblage of the combined 
Thessaly— Greeks at Thermopylae, nor for the energetic 
Leost'henfi movements of Leosthenes. Still less was he 
over Anti- prepared for the defection of the Thessalian 
fs^c^'i* ^1° cavalry, who, having always formed an import- 
led to"^^ ant element in the Macedonian army, now lent 
seifTnto*™" *^®^^ strength to the Greeks. He despatched 
Lamia, and Urgent mcssagcs to the Macedonian commanders 
await sue- jq ^gja — Kratcrus, Leonnatus, Philotas, &c., 

cours from • 

Asia— Leo- Soliciting reinforcements; but in the mean time 

^ See the Fragments of Hyperi- that some considerable change was 

dds, p. 36, ed. Babington.. xal nepl made in them, at the time when 

Tou T0»>? xoivou(; ffyXXdyouc 'A)(oiu)v Alexander's decree for restoring 

Ts val 'ApxdStuv. . . . We do not the exiles was promulgated, 

know what was done to these di- ^ Diodor. xviii. 13. 
itiriGt confederacies, bat it seems 
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he thought it expedient to accept the challenge 5***®^^?, 
of Leosthenes. In the battle which ensued, blockade of 
however, he was completely defeated, and even JJamia : ^i® 
cut off from the possibility of retreating into 
Macedonia. No better resource was left to him than the 
fortified town of Lamia (near to the river Spercheius, 
beyond the southern border of Thessaly), where he calcu- 
lated on holding out until relief came from Asia. Leo- 
sthenes immediately commenced the siege of Lamia), and 
pressed it with the utmost energy, making several attempts 
to storm the town. But its fortifications were strong, with 
a ffarrison ample and efficient — so that he was repulsed 
wim considerable loss. Unfortunately he possessed no 
battering train nor engineers, such as had formed so power- 
ful an element in the military successes of Philip and Alex- 
ander. He therefore found himself compelled to turn the 
siege into a blockade, and to adopt systematic measures for 
intercepting the suppler of provisions. Li this he had 
every cnance of succeeding, and of capturing the person of 
Antipater. Hellenic prospects looked bright ana encour- 
aging, nothing was heard in Athens and the other cities 
except congratulations and thanksgivings, i Phokion, on 
hearing the confident language of those around him, re- 
marked — "The stadium (or short course) has been done 
brilliantly ; but I fear we shall not have strength to hold 
out for the long course." 2 At this critical moment, Leo- 
sthenes, in inspecting the blockading trenches, was wounded 
on the head by a large stone, projected from one of the 
catapults on the city-walls, and expired in two days. 3 A 
funeral oration in his honour, as well as in that of the other 
combatants against Antipater, was pronounced at Athens 
by Hyperides.4 

The death of this eminent general, in the full tide of 
success , was a hard blow struck by fortune at Misfortune 
the cause of Grecian freedom. Por the last 9'\^® ^ 
generation, Athens had produced several ex- Leosthends. 
cellent orators, and one who combined splendid Antiphiius 
oratory with wise and patriotic counsels. But in his 

> Plutarch, Fhokion, 23, 24. 'E-Ki-ca<pio^ by Hyperidds is pre- 

« Plutarch, Phokion, c. 23; Plu- served in Stobreus, Tit. 124. vol. iii. 

tarch , Beip. Oer. Praecept. p. 603. p. 618. It is gratifying to learn that 

* Diodor. xviii. 12, 13. a large additional portion of this 

* A fine fragment of the Aoyo^ oration has been recently brought 
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place. Be- during all that time, none of her citizens, before 
efforts of Leosthenes , had displayed military genius and 
the Grecian aidour ^long with Panhellenic purposes. His 
army. death appears to have saved Antipater from 

defeat and captivity. The difficult was very great, of 
keeping together a miscellaneous army of Greeks, who, 
after the battle, easily persuaded themselves that the war 
was finished, and desired to go home — perhaps under pro- 
mise of returning. Even during the lifetime of Leosthe- 
nes, the iEtolians, the most powerful contingent of the 
army, had obtained leave to go home, from some domestic 
urgency, real or pretended. i When he was slain, there 
was no second in command; nor, even if there had been, 
could the personal influence of one officer be transferred 
to another. Reference was made to Athens , where, after 
some debate, Antiphilus was chosen commander, after the 
proposition to name Phokion had been made and rejected. 2 
But during this interval, there was no authority to direct 
military operations, or even to keep the army together. 
Hence the precious moments for rendering the blockade 
really stringent, were lost, and Antipater was enabled to 
maintain himself until the arrival of Leonnatus from Asia 
to his aid. How dangerous the position of Antipater was, 
we may judge from the fact, that he solicited peace, but 
was required by the besiegers to surrender at discretion ^ — 
with which condition he refused to comply. 

Antiphilus appears to have been a brave and compe- 
B.o. 323-822 tent officer. But before he could reduce Lamia, 
t ^^i"r"^ Leonnatus with a Macedonian army had crossed 
^o a or . ^^^ Hellespont from Asia, and arrived at the 
with a ' frontiers of Thessaly. So many of the Grecian 
Macodon- coutingents had left the camp, that Antiphilus 
froirT a" u, was iiot stroiig enough at once to continue the 
arrivoiiiu blockade and to combat the relieving army. 
Ku "dof^at Accordingly, he raised the blockade, and moved 
and dottth. off by rapid marches to attack Leonnatus apart 
oHcnpoV^ from Antipater. He accomplished this opera- 
frj.in La- tiou with vigour and success. Through the 
tttk*of«*tho superior efficiency of the Thessalian cavalry 
command, under Menon, he gained an important advantage 

f^om Egypt in a papyrus , and is « Plutarch, Phokion, 24. 

to b« pttbliihed by Mr. Ohur- • Diodor. xviii. 11 ; Plutarch, 
fton. Phokion, 26. 
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in a cavalry battle over Leonnatus, who was himself 
slain ;i and the Macedonian phalanx, having its flanks and 
rear thus exposed, retired from the plain to more difficult 

f round, leaving the Greeks masters of the field with the 
ead bodies. On the very next day, Antipater came up, 
bringing the troops from Lamia, and took command of the 
defeated army. He did not however think it expedient to , 
renew the combat, but withdrew his army from Thessaly 
into Macedonia, keeping in his march the high ground, out 
of the reach of cavalry. 2 

During the same time generally as these operations 
in Thessaly, it appears that war was carried ^ car • d 
on actively by sea. We hear of a descent by on by sea 
Mikion with a Macedonian fleet at Rham- P^*^®^ 
nus on the easterii coast of Attica, repulsed by donian and 
Phokion ; also of a Macedonian fleet, of 240 sail, Athenian 
under Kleitus, engaging in two battles with the 
Athenian fleet under Eetion, near the islands called Echi- 
nades, at the mouth of the Achelous, on the western 
-33tolian coast. The Athenians were defeated in both 
actions, and great eflPorts were made at Athens to build 
new vessels for the purpose of filling up the losses sustain- 
ed. 3 Our information is not sufficient to reveal the pur- 
poses or details of these proceedings. But it seems prob- 
able that the Macedonian fleet were attacking jEtolia 
through (Eniadae, the citizens of which town had recently 
been expelled by the JEtolians;* and perhaps this may have 
been the reason why the -^tolian contingent was withdrawn 
from Thessaly. 

In spite of such untoward events at sea, the cause of 
Panhellenic liberty seemed on the whole pros- u.c. 322 
perous. Though the capital opportunity had (Spring). 
been missed, of taking Antipater captive in Reluctance 
Lamia, still he had been expelled from Greece, ?t *?if ^„„ 

J 111 ^z* !-• r • ^rcek con- 

ana was unable, by means of his own lorces in tingentg to 

Macedonia, to regain his footing. The Grecian fo^^^^onJ* 

contingents had oehaved with bravery and un- tinned Ber- 

animity in prosecution of the common purpose ; ^^^^' 7^^ 

and what had been already achieved was* quite Thessaly 



» Plutarch, Phokion, 25 ; Diodor. « Diodor. xviii. 15. 
xyiii. 14, 15: compare Plutarch, ' Piodor. xviii. 15. 
Pyrrhus, 1. * Diodor. xviii. 8.' 
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it thinned sufficient to justify the rising, as a fair risk, pro- 
retmrnkig mising reasonable hopes of success. Neverthe- 
home. less Greek citizens were not like trained Mace- 

donian soldiers. After a term of service not much prolonged, 
they wanted to go back to their families and properties, 
hardly less after a victory than after a defeat. Hence the 
army of Antiphilus in Thessaly became much thinned, ^ 
though still remaining large enough to keep back the Mace- 
donian forces of Antipater, even augmented as they had 
been by Leonnatus — and to compel him to await the still 
more powerful reinforcement destined to follow under 
Kraterus. 

In explaining the relations between these three Mace- 

donian commanders — Antipater, Leonnatus, and 

arrival of Kraterus — it is necessary to go back to June 

Kraterus to 323 B.C., the period of Alexander's death, and to 

reinforce . ,•1 j-a* • j. I'li* j j 

Antipater. review the condition into which his vast and 
Beiations miffhty empire had fallen. I shall do this briefly, 
tbelftace- Ai^d Only SO far as it bears on the last struggles 
dc^ian and final subjugation of the Grecian world, 

o ceri. On the unexpected death of Alexander, the 

camp at Babylon with its large force became a scene of 
State of the discord. He left no offspring, except a child 
regal fam- named Herakles, by his mistress Barsine. Rox- 
o/th*e°Ma. ana, one of his wives, was indeed pregnant; and 
oedonian amidst the uncertainties of the moment, the 
andVoi * first disposition of many was to await the birth 
diery, after of her child. She herself, anxious to shut out 
of^Aiexan- rivalry , caused Statira, the q ueen whom Alex- 
der. ander had last married, to be entrapped and 

assassinated along with her sister. 2 There was however 
at Babylon a brother of Alexander, named Aridaeus (son 
of Philip by a Thessalian mistress), already of full age 
though feeble in intelligence, towards whom a still larger 
party leaned. In Macedonia, there were Olympias, Alex- 
ander's mother — Kleopatra , his sister, widow of the Epi- 
rotic Alexander — and Kynane,3 another sister, widow of 
Amyntas (cousin of Alexander the Great, and put to death 
by him); all of them disposed to take advantage of their 
relationship to the deceased conqueror, in the scramble 
now opened for power. 

• Arrian, De Bebns post Alexan- 
dmm, Ti. ap. Photinm, Ood. 92. 
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After a violent dispute between the cavalry and the 
infantry at Babylon, Aridaeus was proclaimed ^^ . . 
king under the name of Philip Aridaeus. Per- dseua is 
dikkas was named as his guardian and chief proclaimed 
minister; among the other chief ofl&cers , the satrapies 
various satrapies and fractions of the empire t'^^i®*"' 
were distributed. Egypt and Libya were assign- among the 
ed to Ptolemy; Syria to Laomedon; Kilikia to p^ncipai 
Philotas; Pamphylia, Lykia, and the greater 
Phrygia, to Antigonus; Karia, to Asander; Lydia, to Me- 
nander; the Hellespontine Phrygia, toLeonnatus; Kappa- 
dokia and Paphlagonia, to the Kardian Eumenes; Media, 
to Pithon. The eastern satrapies were left in the hands 
of the actual holders. 

In Europe , the distributors gave Thrace with the 
Chersonese to Lysimachus; the countries west of Thrace, 
including (along with Illyrians, Tribally, Agrianes, and 
Epirots) Macedonia and Greece, to Antipater and Kra- 
terus. 1 We thus find the Grecian cities handed over to 
new masters, as fragments of the vast intestate estate left 
by Alexander. The empty form of convening and con- 
sulting a synod of deputies at Corinth , was no longer 
thought necessary. 

All the above-named officers were considered as local 
lieutenants, administering portions of an empire Perdikkaa 
one and indivisible under Aridaeus. The prin- the chief 
cipal officers who enjoyed central authority, atfve^of*' 
bearing on the entire empire, were, Perdikkas, central 
chiliarch of the horse (the post occupied by a^^ted^by 
Hephatjstion until his death), a sort of vizir, 2 Eumenfes 
and Seleukus, commander of the Horse Guards. °^ ^ardia. 
No one at this moment talked of dividing the empire. 
But it soon appeared that Perdikkas , profiting by the 
weakness of Aridaeus , had determined to leave to him 
nothing more than the imperial name, and to engross for 
himself the real authority. Still, however, in his disputes 
with the other chiefs, he represented the imperial family, 
and the integrity of the empire , contending against 

1 Arrian, DeBebus post Alexand. dot (De Bebus post Alexandrum). 

ut supra ; Diodor. xviii. S, 4 ; Gur- ^ Arrian and Dexippus— De Beb. 

tins X. 10; Dexippus, Fragmenta post Alex. u< supra: compare Dio- 

ap. Photium , God. 82^. ap. Fra<7m. dor. xviii. 48. 
Hist. Grsoc. vol. iii. p. 667. ed. Di- 
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severalty and local independence. In thia task (besides his 
brother Alketas), hia ablest and most effective auxiliary 
waa Eumenes of Kardia, secretary of Alexander for 
Beveral years until his death. It was one of the earliest 

firoceedmga of Perdikkas to wreat Kappadokia from the 
Deal chief Ariarathes (who had contrived to hold it all 
through the reign of Alexander) , and to transfer it to 
Eumenes, to whom it had been allotted in .the general 
scheme of division. ' 

At the moment of Alexander's death, Erateras was ia 
Lilt of prn- Kilikia, at the head of an army of veteran Mace- 
j«ci« enter- douian soldiera. He had been directed to oon- 
Auiaoder duct them home into Macedonia, with orders to 
It ihe lime remain there himaelf inplaceof Antipater, who 
d'«h. The *** *<> come over to Asia with fresh reinforce- 
oaneriU meuts. Kratems had with him ft paprer of 
them'"» written instructions from Alexander, embodying 
loo Tiat. projects on the most gigantic scale; for western 
Leonnatue conquest — transportation of inhabitants _ by 
aod Eieo' wholesale from Enrope into Asia and Asia into 
pitta. Europe — erection of magnificent religious edi- 

fices in various parts of Greece and Macedonia, &c. This 
list was submitted b^ Perdikkas to the officers and soldiers 
around him, who dismissed the projects as too vast for 
any one but Alexander to think of.> Kraterus and Anti- 
pater had each a concurrent claim to Greece and Mace- 
donia, and the distributors of the empire had allotted these 
countries to them Jointly, not venturing to exclude either. 
Amidst the conflicting pretensions of theae great Macedon- 
ian officers, Leonnatus also cherished hopes of the same 
prize. Ke was aatrap of the Asiatic territorjr bordering 
upon the Helleapont, and had received propositions from 
Kleopatra, at Pella, inviting him to marry her and assume 
the government of Macedonia. About the same time, ur- 

fent messages were also sent to him (through Hekatteus 
espot of Kardia) from Antipater, immediately after the 
defeat preceding the sieseofLamia, entreating bis cooper- 
ation against &e Greeks. Leonnatus accordingly came, 
ling to usiat Antipater against the Greeks, but also 
bdispossess him of the government of Macedonia and 
— f KleopBbfs.* This scheme remained unexecuted, 

ia. • DIodor. iTlil. I. • PIutsTcli, Enmen»a, S. 
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because (as has been already related) Leonnatiis was slain 
in his first encounter with the Greeks. To them , his 
death was a ffrave misfortune; to Antipater, it was an ad- 
vantage which more than countervailed the defeat, since it 
relieved him from a dangerous rival. 

It was not till the ensuing summer that Kraterus found 
leisure to conduct his army into Macedonia. By b.o. 82s. 
this junction, Antipater, to whom he ceded the Kratemt 
command, found himself at the head of a power- ^*'jj°/,'^^"' 
ful army — 40,000 heavy infantry, 5000 cavalry, Sucedoni* 
and 3000 archers and slingers. He again march- '^Qj^g'f^j 
ed into Thessaly against the Greeks under army. 
Antiphilus; and the two armies came in sight ^**^® ®' 
on the Thessalian plains near Krannon. The inThewaiy. 
Grecian army consisted of 25,000 infantry, and Antipater 
3500 cavalry — the latter, Thessalians under fory'ow**" 
Menon, of admirable efficiency. The soldiers in *t® Greekt, 
general were brave, but insubordinate; while l^?o?apie?e 
the contingents of many cities had gone home o»i«- 
without returning, in spite of urgent remonstrances from 
the commander. Hoping to be rejoined by these absentees, 
Antiphilus and Menon tried at first to defer fighting; but 
Antipater forced them to a battle. Though Menon with 
his Thessalian cavalry defeated and dispersed the Macedon- 
ian cavalry, the Grecian infantry were unable to resist the 
superior number of Antipater's infantry and the heavy 
pressure of the phalanx. They were beaten back and ffave 
way, yet retiring in tolerable order, the Macedonian phalanx 
being incompetent for pursuit, to some difficult neighbour- 
ing ground, where they were soon joined by their victorious 
cavalry. The loss of the Greeks is said to have been 500 
men; that of the Macedonians, 120.^ 

The defeat of Krannon (August 322 b.c.) was no way 
decisive or ruinous, nor would it probably have Antiphiiut 
crushed the spirit of Leosthenes, had he been *"g* *°e q. 
alive and in command. The coming up of the tiations 
absentee contingents might still have enabled ^**^^ "^h' 
the Greeks to make head. But Antiphilus and refuses to 
Menon, after holding council, declined to await *'®**'^®JjJ 
and accelerate that junction. They thought each city 
themselves under the necessity of sending to «*°8^y- ^»»- 
open negotiations for peace with Antipater; ment^ 

> Diodor. xviii. 17; Plutarch, Phokion, 26. 
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who however returned for answer, that he would 
not recognise or treat with any Grecian con- 
federacy, and that he would receive no propos- 
itions except from each city severally. Upon 
this the Grecian commanders at once resolved 
to continue the war, and to invoke reinforce- 
ments from their countrymen. But their own 
manifestation of timidity had destroyed the 
chance that remained of such reinforcements 
arriving. While Antipater commenced a vigor- 
ous and successful course of action against the Thesssdian 
cities separately, the Greeks became more and more dispir- 
ited and alarmed. City after city sent its envoys to entreat 
peace &om Antipater, who granted lenient terms to each, 
reserving only the Athenians and ^tolians. In a few days, 
the combined Grecian army was dispersed; Antiphilus with 
the Athenians returned into Attica; Antipater followed 
them southward as far as Bceotia, taking up his quarters 
at the Macedonian post on the Kadmeia, once the Hellenic 
Thebes — within two days* march of Athens. * 

Against the overwhelming force thus on the frontiers 
B.C. 322. of Attica, the Athenians had no means of de- 
Antipater fence. The principal anti-Macedonian orators, 
St iSsffio- especially Demosthenes and Hyperides, retired 
tia— Athens from the city at once, seeking sanctuary in the 

left alone " " 

and unable 
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temples of Kalauria and ^gina. Fhokion and 
Demades, as the envoys most acceptable to Anti- 
pater, were sent to Kadmeia as bearers of the 
submission of the city, and petitioners for lenient 
terms. Demades is said to have been at this 
time disfranchised and disqualified from public 
speakiug — having been indicted and found guil- 
ty thrice (some say seven times) under the 
Graphe Faranomon; but the Athenians passed 
a special vote of relief, to enable him to resume 
his functions of citizen. Neither Fhokion nor 
Demades, however, could prevail upon Antipater to ac- 
qydesce in anything short of the surrender of Athens at 
discretion; the same terms as Leosthenes had required 
from Antipater himself at Lamia. Kraterus was even bent 
upon marching forward into Attica, to dictate terms under 



> Diodor. XTiU. 17 ; Plutarch, Phokion, c. 26. 
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the walls of Athens; and it was not without difficulty that 
Fhokion obtained the abandonment of this intention; after 
which he returned to Athens with the answer. The people 
having no choice except to throw themselves on the mercy 
of Antipater,^ Fhokion andDemades came back to Thebes 
to learn his determination. This time^ they were accom- 
panied by the philosopher Xenokrates — the successor of 
Flato and Speusippus, as presiding teacher in the school 
of the Academy. Though not a citizen of Athens, Xeno- 
krates had long resided there; and it was supposed that 
his dignified character and intellectual eminence might be 
efficacious in mitigating the wrath of the conqueror. Aris- 
totle had quitted Athens for Chalkis before this time; 
otherwise he, the personal friend of Antipater, would have 
been probably selected for this painful mission. In point 
of fact, Xenokrates did no good, being harshly received, 
and almost put to silence, by Antipater. One reason of this 
may be, that he had been to a certain extent the rival of 
Aristotle; and it must be added , to his honour, that he 
maintained a higher and more independent tone than either 
of the other envoys. 2 

According to the terms dictated by Antipater, the 
Athenians were required to pay a sum equal to Severe 
the whole cost of the war; to surrender Demo- terms im- 
sthenes, Hyperides, and seemingly at least two A^hens^by'* 
other anti-Macedonian orators; to receive a Antipater. 
Macedonian garrison in Munychia; to abandon their demo- 
cratical constitution, and disfranchise all their poorer 
citizens. Most of these poor men were to be transported 
from their homes, and to receive new lands on a forei^ 
shore. The Athenian colonists in Samos were to be dis- 
possessed and the island retransferred to the Samian exiles 
and natives. 

It is said that Fhokion and Demades heard these terms 
with satisfaction, as lenient and reasonable. Xenokrates 

I Demochards, the nephew of De- erected a few years afterwards at 

mosthends, who had held a bold Athens, representing him in the 

language and taken active part costume of an orator , but with a 

against Antipater throughout the sword in hand—Plutarch, Vit. X 

Lamian war, is said to have de- Oratt. p. 847: compare Polybius, 

livered a public harangue recom- xii. 13. 

mending resistance even at this ' Plutarch, Phokion, 27 ; Diodor. 

last moment. At least such was xviii. 18. 
the story connected with his statue, 
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entered against them the strongest protest which the occa- 
sion admitted, > when he said — ''If Antipater looks upon 
us as slaves, the terms are moderate; if as freemen, they 
are severe." To Phokion's entreaty, that the introduction 
of the garrison might be dispensed with, Antipater replied 
in the negative, intimating that the garrison would be not 
less serviceable to Fhokion himself than to the Macedon- 
ians; while Kallimedon also, an Athenian exile there 
present, repelled the proposition with scorn. Respecting 
the island ofSamos, Aiitipater was prevailed upon to allow 
a special reference to the imperial authority. 

If Fhokion thought these terms lenient , we must 
Disfhtn- imagine that he expected a sentence of destruction 
*^d de*or- *g^"** Athens, such as Alexander had pro- ' 
ifttion^? nounced and executed against Thebes. Under no 
the ^19,000 other comparison can they appear lenient. Out 
Athenian of 21,000 qualified citizens of Athens, all those 
citizens. ^ho did not possesB property to the amount of 
2000 drachms were condemned to disfranchisement and de- 
portation. The number below this prescribed qualification, 
who came under the penalty, was 12,000, or three-fifths of 
the whole. They were set aside as turbulent, noisy demo- 
crats; the 9000 richest citizens, the "party of order," were 
left in exclusive possession, not only of the citizenship, but 
of the city. The condemned 12,000 were deported out of 
Attica, some to Thrace, some to the Blyrian or Italian 
coast, some to Libya or the Kyrenaic territory. Besides 
the multitude banished simply on the score of comparative 
poverty,the marked anti-Macedonianpoliticians were banish- 
ed also, including Agnonides, the friend of Demosthenes, 
and one of his earnest advocates when accused respecting 
the Harpalian treasures. > At the request of Fhokion, 
Antipater consented to render the deportation less sweep- 
ing than he had originally intended, so far as to permit 
some exiles, Agnonides among the rest, to remain within 
the limits of Feloponnesus.^ We shall see him presently 

» Plutarch, Phokion, 27. Ol fxiv * See Fragments of Hyperides 

o&v &XXoi npiaPti? TjYiicTiaov tb« 91- adv. Demosth. p. 61—65, ed. Bab- 

Xav9pu>icou« *ci« SiaXuacic , itXT)v too ington. 

EtvoxpA-coo^ Ac. Pausanias even ■ Diodor. acviii. 18. oOxot fxsv oov 

states (vii. 10, 1) that Antipater 6vtcc icXelouc xubv fxupluov (instead 

was disposed to grant more lenient of 8ia(tuptu>v, which seems a mis- 

^iwniis, but was dissuaded from doing take) xol SiayiXltov fxeT8ffT<i8Y)«jav 

.XvMlidAs. 4x T^< icoTpifio?* ol 8i tiljv cbpi jjtivTjv 
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contemplating a still more wholesale deportation of the 
JQtolian people. 

It is deeply to be lamented that this important re- 
volution, not only cutting down Athens to less ^ ^^ . 
than one-half of ner citizen population, but in- suffered^by 
volving a deportation fraught with individual *^« deport- 
hardship and suffering, is communicated to us Athens^ ^ 
only in two or three sentences of Plutarch and Macedon- 
Diodorus, without any details from contem- son placed 
porary observers. It is called by Diodorus a re- ^.^^"y* 
turn to the Solonian constitution; but the com- 
parison disgraces the name of that admirable lawgiver, 
whose changes, taken as a whole, were prodigiously IH^eral 
and enfrancnising, compared with what he found establish- 
ed. The deportation ordained by Antipater must indeed 
have brought upon the poor citizens of Athens a state of 
suffering in foreign lands analogous to that which Solon 
describes as having preceded his Seisachtheia, or measure 
for the relief of debtors. ^ What rules the nine thousand 
remaining citizens adopted for their new constitution, we 
do not know. Whatever they did, must now have been 
subject to the consent of Antipater and the Macedonian 
garrison, which entered Munychia, under the command of 
Menyllus, on the twentieth day of the month Boedromion 
(September), rather more than a month after the battle of 
Krannon. The day of its entry presented a sorrowful con- 
trast. It was the day on which, during the annual ceremony 
of the mysteries of Eleusinian Demeter, the multitudinous 
festal procession of citizens escorted the G-odlacchus from 
Athens to Eleusis.^ 

TtiiiQsiv Ixovxec icepl cvvaxiffx^^^ouc, Diodorus and Plutarch (c. 29) 

dicsSei^STjoav xupioi t^c xe icdXecoc mention that Antipater assigned 

xal T^< )rtiDpa<, xal xaxd xoi)« 26Xu>- residences in Thrace for the ex- 

voc v6(i.ou< iicoXixeOovxo. Plutarch patriated. Those who went heyond 

states the disfranchised as above the Keraunian mountains must have 

12,000. gone either^'to the lUyrian coast, 

Plutarch, Phokion, 28, 29. 'Ofx<uc ApoUonia or Epidamnus— or to the 

8' ouv 6 <I>u>xla»v xai 9UY^< dici^XXa^e Gulf of Tarentum. Those who went 

noXXo'Jc 8sT)0el< xou 'Avxiicdlxpou* xal beyond Tsenarus would probably 

92670091 8ieicpd6axo, (x-f) xaOdicep ol be sent to Libya: see Thucydidds, 

Xoiitol xu>v fx8Qi9xa(i.ivu)v bizkp xd vii. 19, 10; vii. 50, 2. 

Kepauvia SpiQ xal xov Talvipov exice- > Plutarch, Phokion, 28. ixicc- 

aeiv xi]^ *£XXd8(K, dXX' ev IleXonov icoXiopx7)|Aivoic ((pxeoav: compare 

viQ9({j xaxoixeiv, (bv ^v xal 'AfvwvlSY]; Solon , Fragment 28. ed. Gaisford. 

6 9uxo<pdvx7]^ * Plutarch, Phokion, 28. 
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One of the earliest measures of the nine thousand was 
B.o. 823 to condemn to death, at the motion of Demades, 
(October). ^^ distinguished anti-Macedonian orators who 
?6.THyp;. had akeady fled— Demosthenes, Hyperides, Ari- 
stonikus, and HimersBus, brother of the citizen 
afterwards celebrated as Demetrius the Phale- 
rean. The three last having taken refuge in 
iBgina, and Demosthenes in l^lauria, all of them 
were out of the reach of an Athenian sentence, 
but not beyond that of the Macedonian sword. 
At this miserable season, Greece was full of sim- 
ilar exiles, the anti-Macedonian leaders out of 
all the cities which had taken part in the La- 
mian war. The officers of Antipater, called in 
the language of the time the Exile-Hunters, * 
were everywhere on the look-out to seize these proscribed 
men; many of the orators, from other cities as well as from 
Athens, were slain; and there was no refuge except the 
mountains of iBtolia for any of them. > One of these officers, 
a Thurian named Archias, who had once been a tragic 
actor, passed over with a company of Thracian soldiers to 
iBgina, where he seized the three Athenian orators — Hy- 
perides , Aristonikus, and Himerseus — dragging them out 
of the sanctuary of the JSakeion or chapel of iBakus. They 
were all sent as prisoners to Antipater, who had by this 
time marched forward with his army to Corinth and Kleonse 
in Peloponnesus. All were there put to death, by his or- 
der. It is even said, and on respectable authority, that 
the tongue of Hvperides was cut out before he was slain; 
according to another statement, he himself bit it out — being 
put to the torture, and resolving to make revelation of se- 
crets impossible. ^Respecting the details of his death, there 
were several different stories. * 

Having conducted these prisoners to Antipater, 



* Plutarch, Demosth. 28. 'Apx^c 
h xXr,OcU ^uyaSo^pac Plataroh 
Yit. X Oratt. p. 848. 

• Polybius, ix. M, SO. This is 
stated, as matter of traditional 
piida, by an .Stoliaa speaker more 
ttea a MAtazj aflanraxda. In the 

Mfldiai oppoB«nt, 
It mCMmi Ini MBlnUot it"— 




whUe the fisct is in itself highly 
probable. 

8«e WestermanBj Ooschiohte der 
Beredsamkeit in Oriechenland, tA. 
71, note 4. 

* Plutarch, Bemosthen. S8; Plu- 
tarch, Yit. X Oratt. p. 849; Photius, 
P. 
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Archias proceeded withhisThracians to Kalauria b.o. 322 
in search of Demosthenes. The temple of Posei- (October), 
don there situated, in which the orator had taken aAg^in awfo- 
sanctuary, was held in such high veneration that tnary at 
Archias, hesitating to drag him out by force, J^Jj^'j*"" 
tried to persuade mm to come forth voluntarily, with Thra. 
under promise that he should suffer no harm. °j*^ 'J*^- 
But Demosthenes, well aware of the fate which to seise 
awaited him, swallowed poison in the temple, J^?""^* 
and when the dose was beginning to take effect, poison, and 
came out of the sacred ground, expiring imme- «xpi"«« 
diately after he had passed the boundary. The accom- 
panying circumstances were recounted in several different 
ways. 1 Eratosthenes (to whose authority I lean) affirmed 
that Demosthenes carried the poison in a ring round his 
arm; others said that it was suspended in a linen bag round 
his neck; according to a third story, it was contained in a 
writing-quill, which he was seen to bite and suck, while 
composing a last letter to Antipater. Amidst these contra- 
dictory details, we can only affirm as certain, that the poison 
which he had provided beforehand preserved him from the 
sword of Antipater, and perhaps £:om having his tongue 
cutout. The most remarkable assertion was that of Demo- 
chares, nephew of Demosthenes, made in his harangues at 
Athens a few years afterwards. Demochares asserted that 
his uncle had not taken poison, but had been softly with- 
drawn from the world by a special providence of the Gods, 
just at the moment essential to rescue him from the cruelty 
of the Macedonians. It is not less to be noted, as an illus- 
tration of the vein of sentiment afterwards prevalent, that 
Archias the Exile -Hunter was aJ0firmed to have perished 
in the utmost dishonour and wretchedness. > 

' Plutarch, Demosth. 30. tu)v 5* them. Whateyer bitterness of spir- 

4XXu)v, 8aoi Y«TP«<P«ffi f * i^spi <^^-^o% ** Demosthends might choose to 

icajiicoXXol 8* tUl, Tic Siatpopa? manifest, at such a moment, would 

oux dvaYxaiov iice5«X9«iv, Ac. gurely be Tented on the chief enemy. 

The taunts on Archias*8 pro- Antipater; not upon the mere in- 

fession, as an actor, and as an indif- strument. 

ferent actor, which Plutarch puts* « Plutarch, Demosth. 30; Plu- 

into the mouth of Demosthenes tarch, Vit. X Oratt. p. 846; Pho- 

(c. 29), appear to me not worthy tins, p. «*; Arrian, De Bebus 

either of the man or of the occa- post Alexand. yi. ap. Photium, 

sion; nor are they sufficiently Cod. 92, 
ayouched to induce meto transcribe 
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The yiolent deaths of these illustrious orators , the 
disfranchisement and deportation of the Athe- 
condition uian Demos, the suppression of the puhlic Di- 
o*" ^»^««c®- kasterieSy the occupation of Athens hy a Mace- 
oharacter doniau garrisou, and of Greece generally hy 
of Demo ^ Macedonian £xile-Hunters — are events belong- 
' ^° "' ing to one and the same calamitous tragedy, and 
marking the extinction of the autonomous Hellenic world. 

Of Hyperides as a citizen we know only the general 
fact, that he maintained from first to last, and with orator- 
ical ability inferior only to Demosthenes, a strenuous op- 
position to Macedonian dominion over Greece; though his 
persecution of Demosthenes respecting the Harpalian 
treasure appears (as far as it comes before us) discreditable. 

Of Demosthenes, we know more — enough to form a 
judgement of him both as citizen and statesman. At the 
time of his death he was about sixty-two years of age, and 
we have before us his first Philippic, delivered thirty years 
before (352 — 351 b.c). We are thus sure, that even at that 
early day, he took a sagacious and provident measure of the 
danger which threatened Grecian liberty from the energy 
and encroachments of Philip. He impressed upon his coun- 
trymen this coming dariger, at a time when the older and 
more influential politicians either could not or would not 
see it; he called aloud upon his fellow-citizens for personal 
service and pecuniary contributions, enforcing the call by 
all the artifices of consummate oratory, when such distaste- 
ful propositions only entailed unpopularity upon himself. 
At the period when Demosthenes first addressed these 
earnest appeals to his countrymen, long before the fall of 
?^f 1 r' I F'^'^^c ""^ ^^*liP' though formidable, might 

Hnn?a ana T? ^'^^^^^^^ ^^" ""'^^^ ^^^ limits of Mace- 
had DemoSr""^ ^""^ ^^"^^ probably have been so kept, 
hSuencraah.r^ Possessed in 351 b.c as much public 
Sul^^^^ ten years afterwards, in 341 b.c. 

advLt d?wn \^o^h^ as a public 

same combination of ea^l^^Ll^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^? *^« 



s 



with the battle of pl^ ^ ■^'^f y***^ ^a«" wl»'cl» ended 
followed his couMpJ. .'^'!f-'*' ^^^ Athenians in the main 
military results of that ^'T °"^ *^ ^^""^ *•>« ultimate 
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" *^ »8»we-it8 earher periods were creditable and 
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successful, its general scheme was the best that the case 
admitted y and its diplomatic management universally 
triumphant. But what invests the purposes and policy of 
Demosthenes with peculiar grandeur , is, that they were 
not simply Athenian, but in an eminent degree Panhellenic 
also. It was not Athens alone that he sought to defend 
against Philip , but the whole Hellenic world. In this he 
towers above the greatest of his predecessors for half a 
century before his birth — Perikles, Archidamus, Agesilaus, 
Epaminondas; whose policy was Athenian, Spartan, The- 
ban, rather than Hellenic. He carries us back to the time 
of the invasion of Xerxes and the generation immediately 
succeeding it, when the struggles and sufiferings of the 
Athenians against Persia were consecrated by complete 
identity of interest with collective Greece. The sentiments 
to which Demosthenes appeals throughout his numerous 
orations, are those of the noblest and largest patriotism; 
trying to inflame the ancient Grecian sentiment, of an 
autonomous Hellenic world, as the indispensable condition 
of a dignified and desirable existence i — but inculcating at 
the same time that these blessings could only be preserved 
by toil, self-sacrifice, devotion of fortune, and willingness 
to brave hard and steady personal service. 

From the destruction of Thebes by Alexander in 
335 B.C., to the Lamian war after his death, the 
policy of Athens neither was nor could be con- able p'osi -' 
ducted by Demosthenes. But condemned as he *jo^ ?' 
was to comparative inefl&cacy, he yet rendered at Ath^Jlis, 
material service to Athens, in the Harpalian under the 
affair of 324 b.c. If, instead of opposing the alii- SxJndUion 
ance of the city with Harpalus, he had supported of ^^e 
it as warmly as Hyperides — the exaggerated the Mace- 
promises ofthe exile might probably have prevail- doniaa 
ed, and war would have been declared against °°*^^p* *°'*' 
Alexander. In respect to the charge of having been cor- 
rupted by Harpalus, I have already shown reasons for be- 
lieving him innocent. The Lamian war, the closing scene 
of his activity, was not of his original suggestion, since he 
was in exile at its commencement. But he threw himself 
into it with unreserved ardour, and was greatly instrumental 

> DemosthendB , Be Coronft, p. icpoxipoic "EXXtjoiv Spov tu>v ay^^*^^ 
824. oOtoi — T-jjv iXeu9epiav xal to '^oav xai xav6v6C| dvaxeTpafoTS^, &c. 
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in procuring the large number of adhesions with it obtained 
from so many Grecian states. In spite of its disastrous 
result, it was, like the battle of Chseroneia, a glorious efiPbrt 
for the recovery of Grecian liberty, undertaken under 
circumstances which promised a fair chance of success. 
There was no excessive rashness in calculating on distrac- 
tions in the empire left hy Alexander — on mutual hostility 
among the principal officers — and on the probability of 
having only to make head against Antipater and Idace- 
donia, with little or no reinforcement from Asia. Disastrous 
as the enterprise ultimately proved, yet the risk was one 
fairly worth incurring, with so noble an object at stake; 
and could the war have been protracted another year, its 
termination would probably have been very different. "We 
shall see this presently when we come to follow Asiatic 
events. After a catastrophe so ruinous, extinguishing free 
speech in Greece, and dispersing the Athenian Demos to 
distant lands, Demosthenes himself could hardly have de- 
sired, at the age of sixty two, to prolong his existence as a 
fugitive beyond sea. 

Of the speeches which he composed for private liti- 
gants, occasionally also for himself, before the Dikastery — 
and of the numerous stimulating and admonitory harangues, 
on the public affairs of the moment, which he had addressed 
to his assembled countrymen, a few remain for the admira- 
tion of posterity. These harangues serve to us, not only 
as evidence of his unrivalled excellence as an orator, but as 
one of the chief sources from which we are enabled to ap- 
preciate the last phase of free Grecian life, as an acting and 
working reality. 
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CHAPTER XCVI. 

FEOM THE LAMIAN WAR TO THE CLOSE OP THE 
HISTORY OF FREE HELLAS AND HELLENISM. 

The death of Demosthenes, with its tragical circumstances 
recounted in my last chapter, is on the whole less melan- 
choly than the prolonged life ofPhokion, as agent of Mace- 
donian supremacy in a city half-depopulated, where he had 
heen born a free citizen, and which he had so long helped 
to administer as a free community. The dishonour of Pho- 
kion's position must have been aggravated by the distress 
in Athens, arising both out of the violent deportation of 
one-half of its free citizens, and out of the compulsory re- 
turn of the Athenian settlers from Samos; which island 
was now taken from Athens, after she had occupied it 
forty-three years, and restored to the Samian people and 
to their recalled exiles, by a rescript of Perdikkas in the 
name of Aridseus.^ Occupying this obnoxious elevation, 
Phokion exercised authority with his usual probity and 
mildness. Exerting himself to ^uard the citizens from be- 
ing annoyed by disorders on the part of the garrison of 
Munychia, he kept up friendly intercourse with its com- 
mander Menyllus, though refusing all presents both from 
him and from Antipater. He was anxious to bestow the 
gift of citizenship upon the philosopher Xenokrates, who 
was only a metic, or resident non-freeman ; but Xenokrates 
declined the offer, remarking, that he would accept no 
place in a constitution against which he had protested as 
envoy. 3 This mark of courageous independence, not a 

> Diodor. xyiii. 18 ; Diogen. Laert. Clinton impugn his statement. The 
X. 1 , 1. I haye endeayoared to Athenian occupation of Samos 
show, in a preyious portion of this began immediately after the con- 
History (Ch. LXXIX.) , that Dio- quest of the island by Timotheus, 
dorus is correct in giying forty- in S66— S66 B.C.; but additional 
three years, as the duration of the batches of colonists were sent 
Athenian Kleruchies in Samos ; thither in later years, 
although both Wesseling and Mr. * Plutarch, Phokion, 29, SO. 
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little remarkable while the MacedoDians were masters of 
the city, was a tacit reproach to the pliant submission of 
Phokion. 

Throughout Peloponnesus, Anti pater purged and re- 
B.o. 822-321 modelled the cities, Argos, Megalopolis, and 
(Autumn to others, as he had done at Athens ; installing in 
Antipater each an oligarchy of his own partisans — some- 
purges and times with a Macedonian garrison — and putting 

remodels - . _ -...._ 

the Pelo- 
ponnesian 
cities. He 
attacks the 
^tolians, 
with a view 
of deport- 
ing them 
across to 
Asia. His 
presence 
becomes 
necessary 
in Asia: he 
concludes a 
pacification 
with the 
^tolians. 



to death, deporting, or expelling, hostile, or in- 
tractable, or deniocratical citizens J Having 
completed the subjugation of Peloponnesus, he 
passed across the Corinthian Gulf to attack the 
^tolians, now the only Greeks remaining un- 
subdued. It was the purpose of Antipater, not 
merely to conquer this warlike and rude people, 
but to transport them in mass across into Asia, 
and march them up to the interior deserts of 
the empire. 2 His army was too powerful to be 
resisted on even ground, so that all the more 
accessible towns and villages fell into his hands. 
But the -^tolians defended themselves bravely, 
withdrew their families into the high towns and mountain 
tops of their very rugged country, and caused serious loss 
to the Macedonian invadera. Nevertheless, Kraterus, who 
had carried on war of the same kind with Alexander in 
Sogdiana, manifested so much skill in seizing the points of 
communication, that he intercepted all their supplies and 
reduced them to extreme distress, amidst the winter which 
had now supervened. The .^tolians, in spite of bravery 
and endurance, must soon have been compelled to surrender 
from cold and hunger, had not the unexpected arrival of 
Antigonus from Asia communicated such news to Anti- 



» Diodor. xviii. 56, 56, 67, 68, 69. 
9avtpoO 8' 6vTo?, ?ti KiatjovSpocTtuv 
Ttati TT)v 'EXXaSa ti6X£(ov ovOs^STai, 
8ii -b Totc fiiv ooTUJv TtotTpixalc 
{ppoupai? (puXiTTtaQati, t«<; 6' Otc' 
6XiYapyiu)v 8ioix£'io9at, itypiE»jo|xiva« 
oito T(bv ' AvTiriTpoy <p0.tuv xal ^ivu)v. 

That citizens were not only ban- 
ished , but deported , by Antipater 
from yarious other cities besides 
Athens, we may see from the ed ct 
'^"' hf Polysperohoa shortly 




after the death of Antipater (Diod. 
xviii. efi) — xal tooc (JLeraaxdv- 
Tttc y} 90Y4v'ta? bnb xibv tjjxe- 
TlpiDv (jTpaTTjyujv (i. e. Antipater and 
Kraterus), d^' u)v ypAvtuv 'AXsEav5po? 
el? TTjv 'Aoiav 8ie3Tj , xaTaYOjASv Ac. 
* Diodor. xviii. 25. SisYvtoxoxe? 
ooTEpov ouTO'JC xaT07:oXs(x^jai , xal 
fieraaT^ooti navoixiouc awav- 
Tac elc T7)v epT][jLiav xa». 7ropou)TaTu> 
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pater and Kratenis, as induced them to prepare for march- 
ing back to Macedonia, with a view to the crossing of the 
Hellespont and operating in Asia. They concluded a 
pacification with the -^tolians — postponing till a future 
period their design of deporting that people — and with- 
drew into Macedonia; where Antipater cemented his alli- 
ance with Kraterus by giving to him his daughter Phila in 
marriage. ^ 

Another daughter of Antipater , named Niksea, had 
been sent over to Asia not long before, to intrigues 
become the wife of Perdikkas. That general, with Per- 
acting as guardian or prime minister to the kings tub*ui ^'^^ 
of Alexander's family (who are now spoken of princesseg 
in the plural number, since E,oxana had given ** ^^iia. 
birth to a posthumous son called Alexander, and made king 
jointly with Philip Aridaeus), had at first sought close com- 
bination with Antipater, demanding his daughter in mar- 
riage. But new views were presently opened to him by 
the intrigues of the princesses at Pella — Olympias, with 
her daughter Kleopatra, the widow of the Molossian Alex- 
ander — who had always been at variance with Antipater, 
even throughout the life of Alexander — and Kynane (daugh- 
ter of Philip by an Illyrian mother, and widow of Amyn- 
tas, first cousin of Alexander, but slain by Alexander's 
order) with her daughter Eurydike. It has been already 
mentioned that Kleopatra had oflfered herself in marriage 
to Leonnatus, inviting him to come over and occupy the 
throne of Macedonia: he had obeyed the call, but had been 
slain in his first battle against the Greeks, thus relieving 
Antipater from a dangerous rival. The first project of 
Olympias being thus frustrated, she had sent to Perdikkas 
proposing to him a marriage with Kleopatra. Perdikkas 
had already pledged himself to the daughter of Antipater; 
nevertheless he now debated whether his ambition would 
not be better served by breaking his pledge, and accepting 
the new proposition. To this step he was advised by Eume- 
nes, his ablest friend and coadjutor, steadily attached to 
the interest of the regal family, and withal personally 
hated by Antipater. But Alketas, brother of Perdikkas, re- 
presented that it would be hazardous to provoke openly 
and immediately the wrath of Antipater. Accordingly 
Perdikkas resolved to accept Niksea for the moment, but 

t Dfodor. zviii. 18 26. 
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to send her away after no long time, and take Kleopatra ; 
to whom secret assurances from him were conveyed by 
Eumenes. Kynane also (daughter of Philip aud widow of 
his nephew Amyntas) , a warlike and ambitious woman, 
had brought into Asia her daughter Eurydike for the pur- 
pose of espousing the king Philip AridaBus. Being averse 
to this marriage, and probably instigated by Olympjas 
also, Perdikkas and Alketas put Kynane to death. But 
the indignation excited amon^ the soldiers by this deed 
was so furious as to menace their safety, and they were 
forced to permit the marriage of the king with Eurydike. * 

All these intrigues were going on through the summer 
AntigonuB of 322 B.C., while the Lamian war was still effect- 
fntri^ues^^ ivcly prosecuted by the Greeks. About the 
and^fe^veais autumn of the year, Anti^onus (called Monoph- 
them to thalmus), the satrap of Phrygia, detected these 
and ^a*-' sccret intrigues of Perdikkas, who, for that and 
terus. other reasons, began to look on him as an enemy^ 

and to plot against his life. Apprised of his danger, Anti-* 
gonus made his escape from Asia into Europe to acquaint 
Antipater and Kraterus with the hostile manoeuvres of 
Perdikkas; upon which news, the two cenerals, imme- 
diately abandoning the ^tolian war, withdrew their army 
from Greece for the more important object of counteract- 
ing Perdikkas in Asia. 

To us, these contests of the Macedonian officers belong 
Unpro- only so far as they affect the Greeks. And we 
pitious gee, by the events just noticed, how unpropitious 

fortune for to the Greeks were the turns of fortune, through- 
the Greeks, out the Lamian war: the grave of Grecian 
to "he'Lal^ liberty, not for the actual combatants only, but 
mian war. for their posterity also. 2 Until the battle of 
Krannon and the surrender of Athens, everything fell out 
so as to relieve Antipater from embarrassment, and impart 

1 Diodor. xyiii. 23; Arrian , De About KynAnS, see Daris^Fragm. 

BebuB post Alex. yi. ap. Phot. 24, in Pragment. Hist. Grsec. vol. 

God. 92. Diodorus alludes to the ii. p. 475; Athenes. xiii. p. 660. 

murder of Kynand or Eynna, in ^ The fine lines of Lucan (Phars. 

another place (xix. 62). yii. 640) on the effects of the battle 

Compare Polysenus, yiil. 60— who of Pharsalia, may be cited here :— 

mentions the murder of Kynand "Majus ab hac acie, quam quod 

by Alketas, but giyes a somewhat sua ssecula ferrent , 

different explanation of her pur- Yulnus habent populi : plus est 

pote in passing into Asia. quam yita salnsque 
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to him double force. The intrigues of the princesses at 
Pella, who where well known to hate him, first raised up 
Leonnatus, next Perdikkas, against him. Had Leonnatus 
lived, the arm of Antipater would have been at least weak- 
ened, if not paralysed; had Perdikkas declared himself 
earlier, the forces of Antipater must have been withdrawn 
to oppose him, and the battle of Krannon would probably 
have nad a different issue. As soon as Perdikkas became 
hostile to Antipater, it was his policy to sustain and seek 
alliance with the Greeks, as we shall find him presently 
doing with the j^tolians. ^ Through causes thus purely 
accidental, Antipater obtained an interval of a few months, 
during which his hands were not only free, but armed with 
new and unexpected strength from Leonnatus andElraterus, 
to close the Lamian war. The disastrous issue of that war 
was therefore in great part the effect of casualties, among 
which we must include the death of Leosth«nes himself. 
Such issue is not to be regarded as proving that the pro- 
ject was desperate or ill-conceived on the part of its pro- 
moters, who had full right to reckon, among the probabili- 
ties of their case, the effects of discord between the Mace- 
donian chiefs. 

In the spring of 321 b.o., Antipater and Kraterus, 
having concerted operations with Ptolemy b.o. 821. 
governor of Egypt, crossed into Asia and began Antipater 
their conflict with Perdikkas; who himself, hav- t^^^l^' 
ing the kings along with him, marched against Asia- 
Egypt to attack Ptolemy ; leaving his brother ^^ithe^^to 
Aiketas, in conjunction with Eumenes as gen- attack 
eral, to maintain his cause in Kappadokia and Eg°ypr^btu 
Asia Minor. Aiketas, discouraged by the ad- is killed in 
verse f eeliner of the Macedonians cf enerally, threw ? .™^*i'*y °^ 

j.i_ j° • 1 1 °-r* 1 -w-t A his own 

up the enterprize as hopeless. But Jbiumenes, troops, 

though embarrassed and menaced in every way J^ti^a^e^r 

by the treacherous jealousy of his own Macedon- ptoiemy, * 

ian officers, and by the discontent of the soldiers t^^^^^^^ 

against him as a Greek — and though compelled distribution 

Quod perit: in totum mundi pro- In regnum nasci?" &o. 

sternimur seyum. * Diodor. xviii. 38. 'AvTindrpou 

Yincitur hid gladiis omnia, qncD 6' sU ttjv 'Aolav Staf)s37}xiTOc, Aitu>- 

serviet, sctas. Xol xardc xac npoc IlepSlxxav 

Proxima quid sobolea, ant quid vuvOi^xa^ evtpdTeuvav sU t^jv 

memere nepotes, BettaXiav, &c. 
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or the to conceal from these Boldiers the fact that £ra- 

■""p'''. terus, who was popular amooK them, cominaod- 
Tr'ipws - ed on the opposite side — displayed neverthelesB 
ii-". so much ability that he gained an important 

victory," in which both Neoptolemne and Eratenis perish- 
ed. Neoptolemus was killed by Eumenes with his own 
hand, after a personal conflict desperate in the extreme 
and long doubtful, and at the cost of a severe wound to 
himself.' After the victory, he found Kxaterus still alive, 
though expiring from his wound. Deeply afflicted at the 
sight, he did his utmost to restore the dying mao; and 
when this proved to be impossible, caused nis dead body 
to be honourably shrouded and transmitted into Macedonia 
for burial. 

This new proof of the military ability and vigour of 
EumenSs, together with the death of two such important 
officers as Eraterus and Keoptolemns, proved ruinous to 
the victor himself, without serving the cause in which he 
fought. Ferdikkas his chief did not live to hear of it. 
That general was so overbearing and tyrannical in his de- 
meanour towards the other officers — and withal so unsuc- 
cessful in his first operations against Ptolemy on the Fe- 
lusiac branch of the Nile — that his own army mutinied and 
slew him. 3 His troops joined Ptolemy, whose conciliatory 
behaviour gained their goodwill. Only two days after this 
revolution, a messenger from Eumenes reached the camp, 
announcing his victory and the death of Kxaterus. fiiid 
this intelligence been received by Ferdikkas himself at the 
head of his army, the course of subsequent events might 
have been sensibly altered. Eumenes would have occupied 
the most commanding position in Asia, as general of the 
kings of the Alexandrine family, to whom both his interests 
and his feelings attached him. But the news arriving, at the 
moment when it did, caused throoghout the army only the 
most violent exasperation against him ; not simply as ally 

nAi, T; Oocnst. Dladsrni Istiil. 30, 31, S3) glrSB 

4. EamanBafaad m «ooQnnt u aoma length of thi« 
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of the odious Perdikkas, but as cause of death to the esteem- 
ed Kraterus. He, together with Alketas and fifty officers, 
was voted by the soldiers a public enemy. No measures were 
kept with him henceforward by Macedonian officers or 
soldiers. At the same time several officers attached to Per- 
dikkas in the camp, and also Atalanta his sister, were slain, i 

By the death of Perdikkas, and the defection of his 
soldiers, complete preponderancewas thrown into the hands 
of Antipater, Ptolemy, and Antigonus. Antipater was 
invited to join the army, now consisting of the forces both 
of Ptolemy and Perdikkas united. He was there invested 
with the guardianship of the persons of the kings, and with 
the sort of ministerial supremacy previously held by Perdik- 
kas. He was however exposed to much difficulty, and even to 
great personal danger, from the intrigues of the princess Eu- 
rydike, who displayed a masculine* boldness in publicly har- 
anguing the soldiers — and from the discontents of the army, 
who claimed presents, formerly promised to them by Alexan- 
der, which there were no funds to liquidate at the moment. 
At Triparadisus in Syria, Antipater made a second distri- 
bution of the satrapies of the empire; somewhat modified, 
yet coinciding in the main with that which had been drawn 
up shortly after the death of Alexander. To Ptolemy was 
assured Egypt and Libya — to Antigonus, the Greater Phry- 
gia, Lykia, and Pamphylia — as each had had before. 2 

Antigonus was placed in command of the principal 
Macedonian army in Asia, to crush Eumenes ^^^ ^te- 
and the other chief adherents of Perdikkas; most tween An- 
of whom had been condemned to death by a ESSTenSs"^ 
vote of the Macedonian army. After a certain in Asia, 
interval, Antipater himself, accompanied by the ^^^itJot^ 
kings, returned to Macedonia, having eluded by Eumenes. 
artifice a renewed demand on the part of his ^o,gted 
soldiers for the promised presents. The war of audbiocked 
Antigonus, first against Eumenes in Kappado- "p in Nora, 
kia, next against Alketas and the other partisans of Per- 
dikkas in Pisidia, lasted for many months, but was at length 
successfully finished. 3 Eumenes, beset by the constant 

' Plutarch, Eumenda, 8; Gomel. ' Arrian,DeBebu8p08tAlexandr. 

Nepos, Eumends, 4; Diodor. xviii. lib. ix. 10. ap. Ftiotium, God. 92; 

36, 37. Diodor. xviii. 39, 40, 48; Plutarch, 

^ Diodor. xviii. 89. Arrian , ap. Eumends, 3, 4. 
Photium. 
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treachery and insubordination of the Hacedonians, was 
defeated and driven out of the field. He took refuge with 
a handful of men in the impregnable and well stored fortress 
of Nora in Kappadokia, where he held out a long blockade, 
apparently more than a year, against Antigonus. ^ 

Before the prolonged blockade of Nora had been brought 
B.o. 319-318. to a close, Antipater, being of very advanced age, 
Sickness fell into sickuess, and presently died. One of his 
of Anti^ ^ latest acts was, to put to death the Athenian ora- 
pato'- The tor Demades, who had been sent to Macedonia 
orator De- SkS envoy to solicit the removal of the Macedonian 
madfts is garrison at Munychia. Antipater had promised, 
death* in or given hopes, that if the oligarchy which he 
Macedonia, had Constituted at Athens maintained unshaken 
adherence to Macedonia, he would withdraw the garri- 
son. The Athenians endeavoured to prevail on Phokion 
to go to Macedonia as solicitor for the fulfilment of this 
promise ; but he steadily refused. Demades, who willingly 
undertook the mission, reached Macedonia at a moment 
very untoward for himself. The papers of the deceased 
Perdikkas had come into possession of his opponents; and 
among them had been found a letter written to him by 
Demades, inviting him to cross over and rescue Greece 
from her dependence "on an old and rotten warp" -^mean- 
ing Antipater. This letter gave great offence to Antipater 
— the rather, as Demades is said to have been his habitual 
pensioner — and still greater offence to his son Kassander; 
who caused Demades with his son to be seized — first killed 
the son in the immediate presence and even embrace of the 
father — and then slew the father himself, with bitter invec- 
tive against his ingratitude. 2 All the accounts which we 
read depict Demades, in general terms, as a pr odigal 
spendthrift and a venal and corrupt politician, we have 

> Plutarch, Eumends, 10, 11 ; how Deinarchns can haye been the 

Gomel. Nepoa, Eumends, c. 6; accuser of Demadds on such a matter 

Diodorus xviii. 41. — as Arrian and Plutarch state. 

* Plutarch, Phokion 30; Diodor. Arrian seems to put the death of 

zyiii. 48; Plutarch, Demosth. 31; Demadds too early, from his an- 

Arrian, De Beb. post Alex. vi. ap. xiety to bring it into immediate 

Photium, God. 92. juxtaposition with the death of 

In the life of Phokion, Plutarch Demosthends, whose condemnation 

has written inadyertently Antigo- Demadds had proposed in the 

ntM instead of Perdikkas. Athenian assembly. 

It if not easy to see, howeyer, 
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no ffround for questioniDg this statement: at the same time 
we nave no specific facts to prove it. 

Antipater by his last directions appointed Polysper- 
chon, one of Alexander's veteran officers, to be b c. sis. 
chief administrator, with full powers on behalf Antipater 
of the imperial dynasty; while he assigned to sets aside 
his own son Kassander only the second place, as Kassander 
Chiliarch or general of the body-guard. ^ He and names 
thought that this disposition of power would be chor?ice- 
more generally acceptable throughout the em- roy. Dis- 
pire, as Polysperchon was older and of longer oppo^smon^ 
military service than any other among Alexan- of Kassan- 
der's generals. Moreover, Antipater was espe- **®'- 
cially afraid of letting dominion fall into the hands of the 
princesses; 2 all of whom — Olympias, Kleopatra, andEury- 
dike — were energetic characters; and the first of the three 
Twho had retired to Epirus from enmity towards Antipater) 
furious and implacable. 

But the views of Antipater were disappointed from the 
beginning, because Kassander would not submit Kassander 
to the second place, nor tolerate Polysperchon J®*"g^i? '°' 
as his superior. Immediately after the death of gets pos- 
Antipater, but before it became publicly known, Ji^^*°3^jjf 
Kassander despatched Nikanor with pretended an^°form^ 
orders from Antipater to supersede Menyllus in ^^^^J'p® 
the government of Munychia. 'To this order i^my and 
Menyllus yielded. But when after a few days Antigonus 
the Athenian public came to learn the real po^y^per- 
truth, they were displeased with Phokion for ^hon. 
having permitted the change to be made — assuming that 
he knew the real state of the facts, and might have kept 
out the new commander. ^ Kassander, while securing this 
important post in the hands of a confirmed partisan, affect- 
ed to acquiesce in the authority of Polysperchon, and to 
occupy himself with a hunting-party in the country. He 
at the same time sent confidential adherents to the Helles- 
pont and other places in furtherance of his schemes; and 
especially to contract alliance with Antigonus in Asia and 
with Ptolemy in Egypt. His envoys being generally well 
received, he himself soon quitted Macedonia suddenly, and 

' Diod. zviii. 48. (xyiii. 64) says also that Nikanor 

* Diod. xiz. 11. was nominated by Kassander. 

* Plutarch, Phokion 81. Diodor. 
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went to concert measures with Antigonus in Asia.* It 
suited the policy of Ptolemy, and still more that of Anti- 
gonus, to aid him against JPolysperchon and the imperial 
dynasty. On the death of Antipater, Antigonus had re- 
solved to make himself the real sovereign of the Asiatic 
Alexandrine empire , possessing as he did the most power- 
ful military force within it. 

Even before this time the imperial dynasty had been 
B.C. 818-317. a name rather than a reality; yet still a respect- 
pians of ed name. But now, the preference shown to 
Poiysper- Polysperchon by the deceased Antipater, and 
—•iHance the seccssion of Kassander, placed all the great 
with oiyin- real powers in active hostility against the dy- 
EurolJe, uasty. Polysperchou and his friends were not 
and with blind to the difficulties of their position. The 
in Asia— prmcipal omcers in Macedonia having been con- 
^hf'*° t vened to deliberate, it was resolved to invite 
of th™ G*re- Olympias out of Epirus, that she might assume 
cian cities, the tutelage of her grandson Alexander (son 
ofRoxana) — to place the Asiatic interests of the dynasty in 
the hands of Eumenes, appointing him to the supreme 
command 2 — and to combat Kassander in Europe, by assuring 
to themselves the general goodwill and support of the 
Greeks. This last object was to be obtained by granting 
to the Greeks general enfranchisement, and by subverting 
the Antipatrian oligarchies and military governments now 
paramount throughout the cities. 

The last hope of maintaining the unity of Alexander's 
ineiTectuai empire in Asia, against the counter-interests of 
attempts of the great Macedonian officers, who were steadily 
upimid*tho tending to divide and appropriate it — now lay 
imperial in the fidelity and military skill of Eumenes. At 
A^s^a'^his" ^^^ disposal Polysporchon placed the imperial 
gaiiantrv treasures and soldiers in Asia; especially the 
ho^s ^bo - ^ * l^rave, but faithless and disorderly, Argyraspides. 
traycd by Olympias also addressed to him a pathetic letter, 
Boitnors and asking his couuscl as the only friend and saviour 
slain by to whom the imperial family could now look. 
Antigonus. Eumenes replied by assuring them of his de- 
voted adherence to their cause. But he at the same time ad- 
vised Olympias not to come out of Epirus into Macedonia; 

> Diodor. xviii. 64. * Diodor. xviii. 49-68. 
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or if she did come, at all events to abstain from vindictive and 
cruel proceedings. Both these recommendations, honourable 
as well to his prudence as to his humanity, were disregarded 
by the old queen. She came into Macedonia to take the man- 
agement of affairs; and although her imposing title, of 
mother to the great conqueror, raised a strong favourable 
feeling, yet her multiplied executions of the Antipatrian 
partisans excited fatal enmity against a dynasty already 
tottering. Nevertheless Eumenes, though his advice had 
been disregarded, devoted himself in Asia with unshaken 
fidelity to the Alexandrine family, resisting the most tempt- 
ing invitations to take part with Antigonus against them. ^ 
His example contributed much to keep alive the same active 
sentiment in those around him; indeed, without him, the 
imperial family would have had no sincere or commanding 
representative in Asia. His gallant struggles, first in Ki- 
likia and Phenicia, next (when driven from the coast), in 
Susiana, Persis, Media, and ParsBtaken^ — continued for 
two years against the greatly preponderant forces of Pto- 
lemy, Antigonus, and Seleukus, and against the never- 
ceasing treachery of his own ofl&cers and troops. 2 They do 
not belong to Grecian history. They are however among 
the most memorable exploits of antiquity. While, even in 

1 Plutarcb, Eumends, 11, 12; Cor- Homm ilia nihil fecit. Nam et in 

neliug Nepos, Eamends, c. 6; Dio- Macedonian! profecta est, et ibi 

dor. 68 — 62. crudelissime se gessit." Compare 

Diodor. zyii. 68. ^xe Si xal nap' Justin, ziy. 6; Diodor. xix. 11. 

*0\\nt.'iz\.6L^o^a\iT*^'(p6L\i\t.oiTay^to\ihrii The details respecting Eamends 

xal Xt7capo6a7]c (^o'VjQetv toT« fiaotXeuvi may be considered probably as de- 

xol ioLUt-^' fi6vov Yap ixeivov itioT6- pending on unusually good au- 

TraTOv (iTioX8Xei99ai tu)v 9lXa)v , xal thority. His friend Hieronymus 

Suvaftevov StopGibaaaQai tt)V epTjpitav of Kardia had written a copious 

T^c paaiXixTJ? olxiac history of his own time; which, 

Cornelius Nepos, Eumends, 6. though now lost, was accessible 

"Ad hunc (Eumenem) Olympias, both to Diodorus and Plutarch, 

quum literas et nuntios misisset Hieronymus was serving with Eu- 

in Asiam, consul tum, utrum repe- mends, and was taken prisoner 

titum Macedoniam yeniret (nam along ^ith him by Antigonus; 

tum in Epiro habitabat) et eas res who spared him and treated him 

occuparet— huic ille primum suasit well , while Eumends was put to 

ne se moyeret, et ezpectaret quoad death (Diodor. xix. 44). Plutarch 

Alexandri filius regnum adipisce- had also read letters of Eumends 

retur. Sine aliqu& cupiditate rape- (Flut. Eum. 11). 

retur in Macedoniam, omnium in- ^ Diodor. xviii. 63—72; xix. 11, 17, 

juriarum oblivisceretur, et in ne- S2, 44. 
minem acerbiore uteretur imperio. 
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a military point of view, they are hardly inferior to the 
combinations of Alexander himself — they eyince, besides, 
a flexibility and aptitude such as Alexander neither pos- 
sessed nor required, for overcoming the thousand difficulties 
raised by traitors and mutineers around him. To the last, 
Eumenes remained unsubdued. He was betrayed to Anti- 
gonus by the base and venal treachery of his own soldiers, 
the Macedonian Argyraspides. ^ 

For the interests of the imperial dynasty (the extinc- 
tion of which we shall presently follow), it is perhaps to be 
regretted that they did not abandon Asia at once, at the 
death of Antipater, and concentrate their attention on 
Macedonia alone, summoning over Eumenes to aid them. 
To keep together in unity the vast aggregate of Asia was 
manifestly impracticable, even with his consummate ability. 
Indeed we read that Olympias wished for his presence in 
Europe, not trusting any one but him as protector of the 
child Alexander. 2 £i Macedonia, apart from Asia, Eume- 
nes, if the violent temper of Olympias had permitted him, 
might have upheld the dynasty; which, having at that time 
a decided interest in conciliating the Greeks, might prob- 
ably have sanctioned his sympathies in favour of free 
Hellenic community. 3 

On learning the death of Antipater most of the Greek 
Bdictigsued cities had sent envoys to Pella.* To all the 
speKJhon at governments of these cities composed as they 
Peiia,inthe were of his creatures, it was a matter of the ut- 
?mperiaV^^ most moment to know what course the new 
dynasty — Macedonian authority would adopt. Polysper- 
the AntipS- chon, pcrsuadcd that they would all adhere to 
trian oii- Kassander, and that his only chance of combat- 
the Gwoian ^8 ^^** ^^^*^ ^as by enlisting popular sympathy 






*■ Flatarch(Eamends, 16— 18),Oor- 
nelius Nepos (10 — 18), and Justin 
(ziv. 8, 4) describe in considerable 
detail the touching circumstances 
attending the tradition and cap- 
ture of Eumenes. On this point 
Diodorus is more brief ; but he re- 
counts at much length the pre- 
ceding military operations between 
Enmenfts and Antigonus (xix. 17, 
8S, 44). 

The original Bource of these 



particulars must probably be , the 
history of Hieronymus of Kardia, 
himself present, who has been 
copied, more or less accurately, by 
others. 

> Plutarch, Eumends, 13 ; Diodor. 
xviii. 58. 

* Plutarch, Eumenes, 3. 

* Diodor. xviii. 66. 660i>c o^v to&< 
inb TU)v n6Xeu>v icapdvxa^ icpto^euToc^ 
icpoaxaXt9d(xevoi, Ac 
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and interests in Greece, or at least by subverting cities, pe- 
these Antipatrian oligarchies — drew up in con- J.*®."*}^ p°" 
junction with his counsellors a proclamation iiea^an/*' 
which he issued in the name of the dynasty. granting 

After reciting the steady goodwill of Philip stitntions 
and Alexander towards Greece, he affirmed that *© «aci»- 
this feeling had been interrupted by the untoward Lamian 
war, originating with some ill-judged Greeks, and ending 
in the infliction of many severe calamities upon the various 
cities. But all these severities (he continued) had proceed- 
ed from the generals (Antipater andKraterus): the kings 
were now determined to redress them. It was accordin^y 
proclaimed that the political constitution of each city 
should be restored , as it had stood in the times of Philip 
and Alexander; that before the thirtieth of the month 
Xanthikus, all those who had been condemned to banish- 
ment, or deported, by the generals, should be recalled and 
received back; that their properties should be restored, 
and past sentences against them rescinded; that they should 
live in amnesty as to the past, and good feeling as to the 
future, with the remaining citizens. From this act of re- 
call were excluded the exiles of Amphissa, Trikka, Pharka- 
don, and Herakleia, together with a certain number of 
Megalopolitans, implicated in one particular conspiracy. 
In the particular case of those cities, the governments of 
which had been denounced as hostile by Philip or Alexan- 
der, special reference and consultation was opened with 
Pella, for some modification to meet the circumstances. As 
to Athens, it was decreed that Samos should be restored 
to her, but not Or6pus; in all other respects she was 
placed on the same footing as in the days of Philip and Alex- 
ander. "All the Greeks (concluded this proclamation) shall 
pass decrees, forbidding every one either to bear arms or 
otherwise act in hostility against us — on pain of exile and 
confiscation of goods, for himself and his^ family. On this 
and on all other matters, we have ordered Polysperchon 
to take proper measures. Obey him — as we have before 
written to you to do ; for we shall not omit to notice those 
who on any point disregard our proclamation." i 

1 Diodor. zyii.66. In this chapter Ac, we do not know the grounds, 

the proclamation is given verbatim. Beference is made to prior edicts 

For the exceptions made in respect of the kings — &|xei(; o^v, xaS&nep 

to Amphissa, Trikka, Herakleia OpiTv xal np6Tipov iYpdl'^'afjiey, dxoOtTC 
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Such was the new edict issued by the kings, or rather 
Lett r ^y Polysperchon in their names. It directed 

aad the removal of all the garrisons, and the sub- 

measuresof yersion of all the oligarchies, established by 
chon'to' Antipater after the Lamian war. It ordered the 
*df°t"st*^^ recall of the host of exiles then expelled. It re- 
of Athens : vived the state of things prevalent before the 
exiles re- death of Alexander — which indeed itself had 
oompif- been, for the most part, an aggregate of mace- 
ca*«d denizing oligarchies interspersed with Mace- 

parties* donian garrisons. To the existing Antipatrian 
danger of oligarchies, however, it was a deathblow; and so 
it must have been understood by the Grecian 
envoys — including probably deputations from the exiles, as 
well as envoys from the civic governments — to whom Poly- 
sperchon delivered it at Pella. Not content with the gener- 
al edict, Polysperchon addressed special letters to Argos 
and various other cities, commanding that the Antipatrian 
leading men should be banished with confiscation of prop- 
erty, and in some cases put to death ;i the names being 
probably furnished to him by the exiles. Lastly, as it was 
clear that such stringent measures could not be executed 
without force, — the rather as these oligarchies would be 
upheld by Kassander from without — Polysperchon re- 
solved to conduct a large military force into Greece ; send- 
ing thither first, however, a considerable detachment, for 
immediate operations, under his son Alexander. 

To Athens, as well as to other cities, Polysperchon 
addressed special letters, promising restoration of the de- 
mocracy and recall of the exiles. At Athens , such change 
was a greater revolution than elsewhere, because the mul- 
titude of exiles and persons deported had been the great- 
est. To the existing nine thousand Athenian citizens, it 
was doubtless odious and alarming; while to Phokion with 
the other leading Antipatrians, it threatened not only loss 
of power, but probably nothing less than the alternative 
of flight or deatn.2 The state of interests at Athens, how- 
ever, was now singularly novel and complicated. There were 

TOOTou (OoXuffTCspyo /TOO- These this, can have heen issued since the 

words must allude to written ans- death of Antipater. 

wers given to particular cities, in ' Biod. xviii. 67. 

reply to special applications. No * Plutarch, Phokion, 32. The 

general proclamation, earlier than opinion of Plutarch , however, 
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the Antipatrians and the nine thousand qualified citizens. 
There were the exiles, who, under the new edict, speedily 
began reentering the city, and reclaiming their citizenship 
as well as their properties. Polysperchon and his son were 
known to be soon coming with a powerful force. Lastly, 
there was Nikanor, who held Munychia with a garrison, 
neither for Polysperchon, nor for the Athenians, but for 
Kassander; the latter being himself also expected with a 
force from Asia. Here then were several parties; each 
distinct in views and interests from the rest — some decid- 
edly hostile to each other. 

The first contest arose between the Athenians and 
Nikanor respecting Munychia; which they re- Negotia- 
quired him to evacuate, pursuant to the recent tions of the 
proclamation. Nikanor on his side returned an ^JJjf ^ika- 
evasive answer, promising compliance as soon nor, gover- 
as circumstances permitted, but in the mean M*unychia 
time entreating the Athenians to continue in for Kas- 
alliance with Kassander, as they had been with zander, 
his father Antipater. i He seems to have indulged hopes 
of prevailing on them to declare in his favour — and not 
without plausible grounds, since the Antipatrian leaders 
and a large proportion of the nine thousand citizens could 
not but dread the execution of Polysperchon's edict. And 
he had also what was of still greater moment — the secret 
connivance and support of Phokion: who put himself in 
intimate relation with Nikanor, as he had before done 
with Menyllus2 — and who had greater reason than any one 
else to dread the edict of Polysperchon. At apublic assembly 
held in Peirseus to discuss the subject, Nikanor even ven- 
tured to present himself in person in the company and under 
the introduction of Phokion, who was anxious that the 
Athenians should entertain the proposition of alliance with 
Kassander. But with the people, the prominent wish was 
to get rid altogether of the foreign garrison, and to procure 
the evacuation of Munychia — for which object , of course, 
the returned exiles would be even more anxious than the 
nine thousand. Accordingly, the assembly refused to hear 
any propositions from Nikanor; while Derkyllus with others 

that Polysperchon intended this everywhere, and that Phokion was 

measure as a mere trick to ruin the leading person of that oligar- 

Phokion , is only correct so far— chy at Athens. 

that Polysperchon wished to put * Diodor. xviii. 64. 

down the Antipatrian oligarchies ^ Plutarch, Phokion, 81. 
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even proposed to seize his person. It was Phokion who en- 
surea to him the means of escaping; even in spite of serious 
wrath from his fellow-citizens, to whom he pleaded, that he 
had made himself guarantee for Nikanor's personal safety, i 

Foreseeing the gravity of the impending contest, Ni- 
„ kanor had been secretely introducing fresh 

•eize^i-ei- soldiers into Munychia. And when he found 
weus by that he could not obtain any declared support 
Ph'okion, from the Athenians, he laid a scheme for sur- 
though fore- prising and occupying the town and harbour of 
takes* no PeirflBUs, of which Munychia formed the adjoin- 
precautions i^g eminence and harbour on the southern side 
agams . ^^ ^^^ little peninsula. Notwithstanding all his 
precautions, it became known to various Athenians that 
he was tamperinff with persons in Peirseus, and collecting 
troops in the neighbouring isle of Salamis. So much anxiety 
was expressed in the Athenian assembly for the safety ofPei- 
r88us, that a decree was passed, enjoining all citizens to hold 
themselves in arms for its protection, under Phokion as 
general. Nevertheless Phokion, disregarding such a decree, 
took no precautions, affirming that he would himself be 
answerable for Nikanor. Presently that officer, making an 
unexpected attack from Munychia and Salamis, took Pei- 
rseus by surprise, placed both the town and harbour under 
military occupation, and cut off its communication with 
Athens by a ditch and palisade. On this palpable ag- 
gression, the Athenians rushed to arms. But Phokion as 
general damped their ardour, and even declined to head 
them in an attack for the recovery of Peiraeus before Ni- 
kanor should have had time to strengthen himself in it. 
He went however, with Konon (son of Timotheus), to 
remonstrate with Nikanor, and to renew the demand that 
he should evacuate, under the recent proclamation, all the 
posts which he held in garrison. But Nikanor would give 
no other answer, except that he held his commission from 
Kassander, to whom they must address their application. 2 
He thus again tried to bring Athens into communication 
with Kassander. 

The occupation of Peirseus in addition to Munychia 
Mischief to was a serious calamity to the Athenians, making 
the Athe- them worse off than they had been even under 

* Plutarch, Phokion, 32. Phokion, 82; Cornelius Nepos, Pho- 

* Diodorus , xviii. 64 ; Plutarch, kion, 2. 
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Antipater. Peiraeus, rich, active, and commer- »ian8> »« 
cial, containing the Athenian arsenal, docks, and Poiysper ° 
muniments of war, was in many respects more chon, from 
valuable than Athens itself; for all purposes of occupaUon 
war, far more valuable. Kassander had now an ofPeiraeug; 
excellent place of arms and base, which Munychia Seg^igence 
alone would not have afforded, for his operations a«d prob- 
in Greece against Polysperchon ; upon whom JilJn,^Sf^^' 
therefore the loss fell hardly less severely than Phokion. 
upon the Athenians. Now Phokion, in his function as 
general, had he been forewarned of the danger, might have 
guarded against it, and ought to have done so. This was 
a grave dereliction of duty, and admits of hardly any 
other explanation except that of treasonable connivance. 
It seems that Phokion, foreseeing his own ruin and that of 
his friends in the triumph of Polysperchon and the return 
of the exiles, was desirous of favouring the seizure of Pei- 
rseus by Nikanor, as a means of constraining Athens to 
adopt the alliance with Kassander; which alliance indeed 
would probably have been brought about, had Kassander 
reached Peiraeus by sea sooner than the first troops of 
Polysperchon by land. Phokion was here guilty, at the 
very least, of culpable neglect, and probably of still more 
culpable treason, on an occasion seriously injuring both 
Polysperchon and the Athenians; a fact which we must 
not forget, when we come to read presently the bitter an- 
imosity exhibited against him. i 

The news, that Nikanor had possessed himself of Pei- 
raeus, produced a strong sensation. Presently Arrival of 
"arrived a letter addressed to him by Olympias Alexander 
herself, commanding him to surrender the place Poiysper- 
to the Athenians, upon whom she wished to con- chon) : Wg 
fer entire autonomy. But Nikanor declined ob- poucy^o"* 
edience to her order, still waiting for support the Athe- 
from Kassander. The arrival of Alexander glXr^"" 
(Polysperchon's son) with a body of troops, en- reaches 
couraged the Athenians to believe that he was ^®"®^^* 

' Cornelias Nepos, Phokion, 2. Dercyllo moneretur: idemqne po- 

'^Goncidit autem mazime nno cri- stnlaret, nt provideret, ne comme- 

mine : quod cum apud eum sum- atibus civitas priyaretnr — huic, 

mum esset imperinm popnli , et audiente populo, Phokion negavit 

Nioanorem, Gassandri prsefectum, esse periculam, seque ejus rei ob- 

insidiari Pirseo Atheniensium , a sidem fore pollicitus est. Neqne 
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come to assist in carrying Peirseus by force, for the pur- 
pose of restoring it to them. Their hopes however were 
again disappointed. Though encamped near Peiraeus, Alex- 
ander made no demand for the Athenian forces to cooperate 
with him in attacking it; but entered into open parley with 
Nikanor, whom he endeavoured to persuade or corrupt 
into surrendering the place, i When this negotiation failed, 
he resolved to wait for the arrival of his father, who was 
already on his march towards Attica with the main army. 
His own force unassisted was probably not sufficient to 
attack Peiraeus; nor did he choose to invoke assistance 
from the Athenians, to whom he would then have been 
compelled to make over the place when taken, which they 
80 ardently desired. The Athenians were thus as far from 
their object as ever; moreover, by this delay the opportu- 
nity of attacking the place was altogether thrown away; for 
Kassander with his armament reached itbeforePolysperchon. 
It was Phokion and his immediate colleagues who in- 
intriRuosof duced Alexander to adopt this insidious policy ; 
Phokion to decline reconquering Peirseud for the Athe- 
nnder— °* nians, and to appropriate it for himself. To 
Jio trios to Phokion, the reconstitution of autonomous 
r.lm"«a/tho Athens, with its democracy and restored exiles, 
protoc-tiou and without any foreign controlling force — 
doAKainIt was an assured sentence of banishment, if not 
iho Atho- of death. Not having been able to obtain pro- 
iiiftiiH. toction from the foreign force of Nikanor and 

Kassander, ho and his friends resolved to throw themselves 
upon tliat of Alexander and Polysperchon. They went to 
moijt Alexander as he entered Attica — represented the im- 

Jmlicy of his relinquishing so important a military position as 
.*eirimiH, while the war was yet unfinished, — and ofi'ered 
to oooporato with him for this purpose, by proper manage- 
inoni of iho Athenian public. Alexander was pleased with 
tlinno HiififgoHiions, accepted Phokion with the others as 
hJN loading adhoronts at Athens, and looked upon Peirseus 
UN a oMptnre to bo socurcd for himself 2 Numerous return- 

lU tiiiillo pout Nloiuj(»r VirjTO 08t ' Diodor. xviii. 65 ; Plutarch, Pho- 

|iii(lliiii, All qunm roouporandum kion, 83. 

•'iini )ii)|MiliiM nrnintuM otiiuM»rri»iiot, ' Diodor. xviii. 65. Tu)v Yip 'Avxi- 

III" iMiii iiiiiito nniuiiHMU nd nrma naTptjj '{t'{0'i6'zoi't tplXtov tivU (OjrTjp- 

viionvM, Mini DO nrnintiH ipiidom ^ov) xal ol nsp I <I>iuxlu> vot <p o^oo- 

lUiiitiiMii vuliiH I Htiin quo AtliouiD {i, tvoi xa « ix xwv v6(i(uv ti|xu>- 

lUMliliio PNna Hon puHauiit.** p^«<) &tcf^vTV]oav 'AXs^dvSpcp, xal 
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ing Athenian exiles accompanied Alexander's army. It 
fieems that Phokion was desirous of admitting the troops 
along with the exiles, as friends and allies within the walls 
of Athens, so as to make Alexander master of the city — 
but that this project was impracticable, in consequence of 
the mistrust created among the Athenians by the parleys 
of Alexander with Nikanor. i 

The strategic function of Phokion, however, so often 
conferred and re-conferred upon him — and his Return of 
power of doing either good or evil — now ap- the deport- 
proached its close. As soon as the returning exiles l^theni— *° 
found themselves in sufficient numbers, they public vote 
called for a revision of the list of state officers, tho^Athe^- 
-and for the re-establishment of the democratical nian assem- 
forms. They passed a vote to depose those who Phokfo^n^'* 
had held office under the Antipatrian oligarchy, and his 
and who still continued to hold it down to the ph"kt?n^*" 
actual moment. Among these Phokion stood leaves the 
first : along with him were his son-in-law Chari- tec^ed^by°" 
kles, the Phalerean Demetrius, Kallimedon, Alexander, 
Nikokles, Thudippus, Hegemon, and Philokles. ^^ett^"p'o'iy^ 
These persons were not only deposed, but con- spercbon in 
demned, some to death, some to banishment and ^^o^'*^. 
confiscation of property. Demetrius, Charikles, and Kalli- 
medon sought safety by leaving Attica ; but Phokion and 
the rest' merely went to Alexander's camp, throwing them- 
selves upon his protection on the faith of the recent under- 
standing. 2 Alexander not only received them courteously, 
but gave them letters to his father Polysperchon, requesting 



^iSa^avxec TO aofxcpspov, litsiaav aixbv hand, Plutarch mentions (though 
i5la xaTsystv xi (ppoopia, xal |X7) Diodorus does not) that Alexan- 
7capa5i86vat toX? *A9T)va'ioic fxiypi? der was anxious to seize Athens 
&v 6 Kaff<jav5po? xaTaitoXspLr^Qig. itself, and was very near suc- 
' Plutarch, Phokion , 33; Diod. ceeding. Plutarch seems to conceive 
^viii. 66, 66. This seems to me the that it was the exiles who were 
probable sequence of facts, com- disposed to let him in; but if that 
bining Plutarch with Diodorus. had been the case , he probably 
Plutarch takes no notice of the would have been let in when the 
negotiation opened by Phokion with exiles became preponderant. It 
Alexander, and the unterstanding was Phokion, I conceive, who was 
established between them; which desirous, for his own personal safe- 
is stated in the clearest manner by ty, of admitting the foreign troops. 
Diodorus , and appears to me a ^ Diodor. xviii. 65 ; Plutarch, 
material circumstance. On the other Phokion, 85. 
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safety and protection for them, as men who had embraced 
his cause, and who were still eager to do all in their power 
to support him. i Armed with these letters, Phokion and 
his companions went through Bceotia and Phokis to meet 
Polysperchon on his march southward. They were accom- 
panied by Deinarchus and by a Platsean named Solon, both 
of them passing for friends of Polysperchon. ^ 

The Athenian democracy, just reconstituted, which 
A nonidfis ^*^ passcd the recent condemnatory votes, was 
and others disquieted at the news that Alexander had 
de* utles to ©spoused the cause of Phokion and had recom- 
Poiysper- mended the like policy to his father. It was 
accu8e*Pho- Possible that Polysperchon might seek, with his 
kion, and powerful army, both to occupy Athens and to 
b^nefirof ^ capture Peirseus, and might avail himself of 
the regal Phokion (like Antipater after the Lamian war) 
edict. j^g j^ convenient instrument of government. It 

seems plain that this was the project of Alexander, and 
that he counted on Phokion as a ready auxiliary in both. 
Now the restored democrats, though owing their restoration 
to Polysperchon, were much less compliant towards him 
than Phokion had been. Not only they would not admit 
him into the city, but they would not even acquiesce in his 
separate occupation ofMunychia and Peiraeus. On the 

Proposition of Agnonides and Archestratus, they sent a^ 
eputation to Polysperchon accusing Phokion and his com- 
rades of high treason ; yet at the same time claiming for 
Athens the full and undiminished benefit of the late regal 
proclamation — autonomy and democracy, with restoration 
of Peirseus and Munychia free and ungarristned.^ 

The deputation reached Polysperchon at Pharyges in 
Agnonidfis Phokis, as early as Phokion's company, which 
kion^a^e ^^^ ^®®^ detained for some days at Elateia by 
heard be- the sickness of Deinarchus. That delay was un- 
sperchon^- fortunate for Phokion. Had he seen Polysperchon, 

> Diodor. xviii. 66. ITpoffSsxQsvTSc Alexander, and the letters obtained 

6e6ic' auTOU (Alexander) ^iXo^pivux, to Polysperchon, are not mentioned 

YpAftfiata IXaPov icp6« tov itaxipa by Plutarch, though they are im- 

IIoXuanipxovTa, Sitwc (jltjBsv nadmatv portant circumstances in following 

ol Tcepl 0(uxlu)va xdx^lvou ne- the last days of Phokion's life. 

9povir)x4T$?, xal vOv skoyy-X- " Plutarch, Phokion, 33. 

X6{«.tvoi Kdvxa au |atc pA^eiv. " Diodor. xviii. 66. 

This application of Phokion to 
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and presented the letter of Alexander, before Fhokion 
the Athenian accusers arrived, he might probably f^a^gue^g^^are 
have obtained a more favourable reception, delivered 
But as the arrival of the two parties was nearly p^aonerg 
simultaneous, Folysperchon heard both of them to the 
at the same audience, before King Philip Ari- -^ti^enians. 
dsBUS in his throne with the gilt ceiling above it. When 
Agnonides, — chief of the Athenian deputation, and formerly 
friend and advocate of Demosthenes in the Harpalian 
cause — found himself face to face with Fhokion and his 
friends, their reciprocal invectives at first produced nothing 
but confusion ; until Agnonides himself exclaimed — "Pack 
us all into one case and send us back to Athens to receive 
judgement from the Athenians." The king laughed at this 
observation, but the bystanders around insisted upon more 
orderly proceedings, and Agnonides then set forth the two 
demands of the Athenians — condemnation of Phokion and 
his friends, partly as accomplices of Antipater, partly as hav- 
ing betrayedPeirsBUS toNikanor — and the full benefit of the 
late regal proclamation to Athens. ^ Now, on the last of 
these two heads, Folysperchon was noway disposed to yield 
— nor to hand over Peirseus to the Athenians as soon as he 
should take it. On this matter, accordingly, he replied by 
refusal or evasion. But he was all the more disposed to 
satisfy the Athenians on the other matter — the surrender 
of Phokion; especially as the sentiment now prevalent at 
Athens evinced clearly that Phokion could not be again use- 
ful to him as an instrument. Thus disposed to sacrifice Pho- 
kion, Folysperchon heard his defence with impatience, inter- 
rupted him several times, and so disgusted him, that he at 
length struck the ground with his stick, and held his peace. 
Hegemon, another of the accused, was yet more harshly 

* Flntarch, Phokion, 33; Gomel, thelogographer — of whom we have 

Kepos, Fhokion, 8. ''Hie (Fhocion), some specimensremaining, and who 

ab Agnonide accuBatuSi quod Pi- was alive even as late as 292 b.o. 

rseumNicanoriprodidisset, ex con- — though he too was a Corinthian, 

silii sententift in custodiam con- Either, therefore, there were two 

jectus, Athenas deductus est, ut Corinthians, both bearing this same 

ibi de eo legibus fieret judicium." name (as Westermann supposes — 

Plutarch says that Folysperchon, Gesch. der Beredtsamkeit, sect. 72), 

before he gave this hearing to both or the statement of Plutarch must 

parties , ordered the Corinthian allude to an order given , but not 

Deinarchua to be tortured and to carried into effect— which latter 

be put to death. Now the person seems to me most probable, 
so named cannot be Deinarchus, 



^ 
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treated. When he appealed to Polysperchon himself, as having 
been personally cognizant of his (the speaker's) good dis- 
position towards the Athenian people (he had been prob- 
ably sent to Pella, as envoy for redress of grievances under 
the Antipatrian oligarchy), Polysperchon exclaimed — "Do 
not utter falsehoods against me before the king." Moreover, 
king Philip himself was so incensed, as to start from his 
throne and snatch his spear, with which he would have run 
Hegemon through, — imitating the worst impulses of his 
illustrious brother — had he not been held back by Poly- 
sperchon. The sentence could not be doubtful. Phokion 
and his companions were delivered over as prisoners to 
the Athenian deputation, together with a letter from the 
king, intimating that in his conviction they were traitors, 
but that he left them to be judged by the Athenians, now 
restored to freedom and autonomy, i 

The Macedonian Kleitus was instructed to convey them 
Phokion is to Athens as prisoners under a guard. Mournful 
conveyed as -^yas the Spectacle as they entered the city; being 
Athena, and Carried along the Kerameikus in carts, through 
brought for sympathising friends and an embittered multi- 
the^ ass^em'-^ tude. Until they reached the theatre, wherein the 
biy. Mo- assembly was to be convened. That assembly 
fi^e^nds for was composed of every one who chose to enter, 
exclusion and is said to have contained many foreigners 
qualified ^iid slavcs. But it would havo been fortunate 
persons. for Phokiou had such really been the case; for 
foreigners and slaves had no cause of antipathy towards 
him. The assembly was mainly composed of Phokion's keen- 
est enemies, the citizens just returned from exile or depor- 
tation ; among whom may doubtless have been intermixed 
more or less of non- qualified persons since the lists had 
probably not yet been verified. When the assembly was 
about to be opened, the friends of Phokion moved, tnat on 
occasion of so important a trial, foreigners and slaves should 
be sent away. This was in every sense an impolitic proceeding ; 
for the restored exiles, chiefly poor men, took it as an insmt 
to themselves, andbecame only the more embittered, exclaim- 
ing against the oligarchs who were trying to exclude them. 

It is not easy to conceive stronger grounds of exasper- 
j ation than those which inflamed the bosoms 

asperation of these returned exiles. We must recollect that 

> Plutarch, Phokiont 83, 34; Diod. xyiii. €6. 
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at the close of the Lamian war, the Athenian ©^ **>« 
democracy had been forcibly subverted. Demos- exiles 
thenes and its principal leaders had been slain, p?**^."* _ 
some of them with antecedent cruelties; the grounds for 
poorer multitude, in number more than half of that feeling, 
the qualified citizens, had been banished or deported 
into distant regions. To all the public shame and calam- 
ity, there was thus superadded a vast mass of individual 
suffering and impoverishment, the mischiefs of which were 
very imperfectly healed, even by that unexpected con- 
tingency which had again thrown open to them their native 
city. Accordingly, when these men returned from different 
regions, each hearing from the rest new tales of past hard- 
ship, they felt the bitterest hatred against the authors of 
the Antipatrian revolution; and among these authors 
Phokion stood distinctly marked. For although he had 
neither originated nor advised these severities, yet he and 
his friends, as administering the Antipatrian government 
at Athens, must have been agents in carrying them out, 
and had rendered themselves distinctly liable to the fearful 
penalties pronounced by the psephism of Demophantus, i 
consecrated by an oath taken by Athenians generally, 
against any one who should hold an official post after the 
government was subverted. 

When these restored citizens thus sawPhokionbrought 
before them, for the first time after their return, phokion is 
the common feeling of antipathy against him l^^^^^^ 
burst out in furious manifestations. Agnonides Tindictive 
the principal accuser, supported by Epikurus^ ^^P^J^^' 
and Demophilus, found their denunciations wel- against him 
comed and even anticipated, when they arraigned ^^^f ^^' 
Phokion as a criminal who had lent his hand furious' and 
to the subversion of the constitution, — to the unanimous, 
sufferings of his deported fellow-citizens, — and to the 
holding of Athens in subjection under a foreign potentate; 
in addition to which, the betrayal of Peirseus to Nikanor^ 
constituted a new crime; fastening on the people the yoke 
of Kassander, when autonomy had been promised to them 

' Andokidds de Mysteriis, sect. " Cornel. Nepos, Phok. 4. "Plu- 

96, 97 ; Lykurgus ady. Leokrat. 8. rimi vero ita exacuerentur propter 

127. proditionis suspicionem Pirsei, ma- 

^ Not the eminent philosopher ximeque quod adversus populi 

so named. commoda in senectute steterat." 
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by the recent imperial edict. After the accusation was 
concluded, Phokion was called on for his defence; but he 
found it impossible to obtain a hearing. Attempting several 
times to speak, he was as often interrupted by angry shouts ; 
several of his friends were cried down in like manner; until at 
length he gave up the case in despair; and exclaimed, "For 
myself, Athenians, Iplead guilty; 1 pronounce against myself 
the sentence of death for my political conduct: but why 
are you to sentence these men near me, who are not guilty?" 
"Because they are your friends, Phokion" — was the excla- 
mation of those around. Phokion then said no more; while 
Agnonides proposed a decree, to the effect, that the assem- 
bled people should decide by show of hands, whether the 
Sersons now arraigned were guilty or not; and that if 
eclared guilty, they should be put to death. Some persons 
present cried out, that the penalty of torture ought to precede 
death ; but this savage proposition, utterly at variance with 
Athenian law in respect to citizens, was repudiated not less 
by Agnonides than by the Macedonian officer Kleitus. The 
decree was then passed ; after which the show of hands was 
caUed for. Nearly every hand in the assembly was held up in 
condemnation; each man even rose from his seat to make 
the effect more imposing ; and some went so far as to put 
on wreaths in token of triumph. To many of them doubtless, 
the gratification of this intense and unanimous vindictive 
impulse, — in their view not merely legitimate, but patriotic, 
— must have been among the happiest moments of life. ^ 

After sentence, the five condemned persons, Phokion, 
Death of Nikokles, Thudippus, Hegemon, and Pythokles, 
^^o^i?*^ were consigned to the supreme magistrates of 
four col- Police, called The Eleven, and led to prison for 
leagues. the purpose of having the customary dose of 
poison administered. Hostile bystanders ran alongside, 
taunting and reviling them. It is even said that one man 
planted himself in the front, and spat upon Phokion; who 
turned to the public officers and exclaimed — ""Will no one 
check this indecent fellow?" This was the only emotion 
which he manifested; in other respects, his tranquillity and 
self-possession were resolutely maintained, during this 
soul-subduing march from the theatre to the prison, amidst 

* Biodor. zyiii. 66, 67; Plutarch, Phokion, 84, 86; Cornelius Kepos, 

Phokion, 2, 3. 
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the wailings of his friends, the broken spirit of his four 
comrades, and the fiercest demonstrations of antipathy 
from his fellow-citizens generally. One ray of comfort 
presented itself as he entered the prison. It was the nine- 
teenth of the month Munychion, the day on which the 
Athenian Horsemen or Knights (the richest class in the 
city, men for the most part of oligarchical sentiments) cele- 
brated their festal procession with wreaths on their heads 
in honour of Zeus. Several of these horsemen halted in 
passing, took off their wreaths, and wept as they looked 
through the gratings of the prison. 

Being asked whether he had anything to tell his son 
Phokus, Phokion replied — "I tell him emphatically, not to 
hold evil memory of the Athenians," The draught of hem- 
lock was then administered to all five — to Phokion last. 
Having been condemned for treason, they were not buried 
in Attica; nor were Phokion's friends allowed to light a 
funeral pile for the burning of his body; which was carried 
out of Attica into the Megarid, by a hired agent named 
Konopion, and there burnt by fire obtained at Megara. 
The wife of Phokion, with her maids, poured libations and 
marked the spot by a small mound of earth ; she also collect- 
ed the bones and brought them back to Athens in her bosom, 
during the secrecy of night. She buried them near her own 
domestic hearth, with this address — "Beloved Hestia, I 
confide to thee these relics of a good man. Bestore them 
to his own family vault, as soon as the Athenians shall 
come to their senses.'' ^ 



> Plutarch, Phokion, 86, 37. Two 
other anecdotes are recounted by 
Plutarch, which seem to be of doubt- 
ful authenticity. Nikoklds entreat- 
ed that he might be allowed to 
swallow his potion before Phokion; 
upon which the latter replied — 
^Yourrequest, Nikoklds, is sad and 
mournful ; but as I have never yet 
refused you anything throughout 
my life, I grant this also.** 

After the four first had drunki 
all except Phokion, no more hem- 
lock was left; upon which the 
gaoler said that he would not pre* 
pare any more , unless twelve 
drachmae of money were given to 

VOL. XII. 



him to buy the material. Some 
hesitation took place, until Pho- 
kion asked one of his friends to 
supply the money, sarcastically 
remarking , that it was hard if a 
man could not even die gratis at 
Athens. 

As to the first of these anecdotes 
—if we read, in Plato's Phsedon 
(152-155) , the details of the death 
of Sokratds,— we shall see that 
death by hemlock was not caused 
instantaneously, but in a gradual 
and painless manner; the person 
who had swallowed the potion 
being desired to walk about for 
some time, until his legs grew 

K 
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After a short time (we are told by Plutarch) the 
Alteration Athenians did thus come to their senses. They 
discovered that Phokion had been a faithful and 
excellent public servant, repented of their sever- 
ity towards him, celebrated his funeral obse- 
quies at the public expense, erected a statue 
in his honour, and put to death Agnonides by 

Eublic judicial sentence; while Epikurus and 
►emophilus fled from the city and were slain by 
Phokion's son. i 

These facts are ostensibly correct; but Plutarch omits 
to notice the real explanation of them. "Within 
two or three months after the death of Phokion, 
Kassander, already in possession of Peirseus and 
Munychia, became also master of Athens; the 
oligarchical or Phokionic party again acquired 
predominance; Demetrius the Phalerean was 
recalled from exile, and placed to administer 
the city under Kassander, as Phokion had ad- 
ministered it under Antipater. 
No wonder, that under such circumstances, the mem- 
ory of Phokion should be honoured. But this is a very 
different thing from spontaneous change of popular opinion 
respecting him. I see no reason why such change of opinion 
should have occurred, nor do I believe that it did occur. 



Explana- 
tion of this 
alteration. 
Kassander 
gets pos- 
session of 
Athens, 
and restores 
the oligar- 
chical or 
Phokionian 
party. 



heavy , and then to lie down in 
bed, after which he gradually chill- 
ed and became insensible, first 
in the extremities, next in the vital 
centres. Under these circumstances, 
the question — which of the 
persons condemned should swallow 
the first of the five potions — could 
be of very little moment. 

Then, as to the alleged niggard- 
ly stock of hemlock in the Athe- 
nian prison— what would have been 
the alternative, if Fhoklon^s friend 
had not furnished the twelve 
drachmae? Would he have remained 
in confinement, without being 
put to death? Certainly not; for 
he was under capital sentence. 
Would he have been put to death 
by the sword or some other nnex- 



pensive instrument? This is at 
variance with the analogy of Athe- 
nian practice. If there be any truth 
in the story, we must suppose that 
the Eleven had allotted to this 
gaoler a stock of hemlock (or the 
price thereof) really adequate to 
five potions , but that he by acci- 
dent or awkwardness had wasted 
a part of it, so that it would have 
been necessary for him to supply 
the deficiency out of his own 
pocket. From this embarrassment 
he was rescued by Phokion and 
his friend; and Fhokion's sarcasm 
touches upon the strangeness of a 
man being called upon to pay for 
his own execution. 
' Plutarch, Phokion, 88. 
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The Demos of Athens, banished and deported in mass, had 
the best ground for hating Phokion, and were not likely 
to become ashamed of the feeling. Thongh he was person- 
ally mild and incorruptible, they derived no benefit from 
these virtues. To them it was of little moment that he 
should steadily refuse all presents from Antipater, when 
he did Antipater's work gratuitously. Considered as a 
judicial trial, the last scene of Phokion before the people in 
the theatre is nothing better than a cruel imposture; con- 
sidered as a manifestation of public opinion already settled, 
it is one for which the facts of the past supplied ample 
warrant. 

We cannot indeed read without painful sympathy the 
narrative of an old man above eighty, — person- j^.^^ ^^^ 
ally brave, mild, and superior to all pecuniary character 
temptation, so far as his positive administration of^i»okion. 
was concerned, — perishing under an intense and crushing 
storm of popular execration. But when we look at the 
whole case — when we survey, not merely the details of 
Phokion's administration, but the grand public objects 
which those details subserved, and towards which he 
conducted his fellow-citizens — we shall see that this judge- 
ment is fully merited. In Phokion's patriotism — for so 
doubtless he himself sincerely conceived it — no account 
was taken of Athenian independence; of the autonomy 
or self- management of the Hellenic world; of the con- 
ditions, in reference to foreign kings, under which alone 
such autonomy could exist. He had neither the Pan-hellenic 
sentiment of Aristeides, Kallikratidas , and Demosthenes 
— nor the narrower Athenian sentiment, like the devotion 
of Agesilaus to Sparta, and of Epaminondas to Thebes. 
To Phokion it was indifferent whether Greece was an 
^gSV^gaiie of autonomous cities, with Athens as first or 
second among them — or one of the satrapies under the 
Macedonian kings. Now this was among the most fatal 
defects of a Grecian public man. The sentiment in which 
Phokion was wanting, lay at the bottom of all those splen- 
did achievements which have given to Greece a substantive 
and preeminent place in the history of the world. Had 
Themistokles, Aristeides, and Leonidas resembled him, 
Greece would have passed quietly under the dominion of 
Persia. The brilliant, though chequered, century and more 
of independent politics which succeeded the repulse of 

n2 
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XerxSs would never have occurred. It was precisely during 
the fifty years of Phokion's political and military in- 
fluence, that the Greeks were degraded from a state of 
freedom, and Athens from ascendency as well as freedom, 
into absolute servitude. Insofar as this great public mis- 
fortune can be imputed to any one man — to no one was it 
more ascribable than to Phokion. He was strategus during 
most of the long series of years when Philip^s power 
was growing; it was his duty to look ahead for the safety 
of his countrymen, and to combat the yet immature giant. 
He heard the warnings of Demosthenes, and he possessed 
exactly those qualities which were wanting to Demosthenes 
— military energy and aptitude. Had he lent his influence 
to inform the short-sightedness, to stimulate the inertia, 
to direct the armed eff^orts, of his countrymen, the kings 
of Macedon might have been kept within their own limits, 
and the future history of Greece might have been altogether 
different. Unfortunately, he took the opposite side. He 
acted with ^schines and the philippizers ; without receiv- 
ing money from Philip, he did gratuitously all that Philip 
desired — by nullifying and sneering down the efforts of 
Demosthenes and the other active politicians. After the 
battle of Chseroneia, Phokion received from Philip first, 
and from Alexander afterwards, marks of esteem not shown 
towards any other Athenian. This was both the fruit and 
the proof of his past political action — anti-Hellenic as well 
as anti- Athenian. Having done much, in the earlier part 
of his life, to promote the subjugation of Greece under the 
Macedonian kings, he contributed somewhat, during the 
latter half, to lighten the severity of their dominion; and 
it is the most honourable point in his character that he 
always refrained from abusing their marked favour towards 
himself, for purposes either of personal gain or of op- 
pression over his fellow-citizens. Alexander not only wrote 
letters to him, even during the plenitude of imperial power, 
in terms of respectful friendship, but tendered to him the 
largest presents — at one time the sum of 100 talents, at 
another time the choice of four towns on the coast of Asia 
Minor, as Xerxes gave to Themistokles. He even expressed 
his displeasure when Phokion, refusing everything, consent- 
ed only to request the liberation of three Grecian prisoners 
confined at Sardis. ^ 

' Plutarch, Phokion, 18; Plutarch, Apophthegm, p. 188. 
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The Lamian war, and its consequences, were Fho- 
kion's ruin. He continued at Athens, throughout that war, 
freely declaring his opinion against it; for it is to be remark- 
ed, that in spite of his known macedonizing politics, the 
people neither banished nor degraded him, but contented 
themselves with following the counsels of others. On the 
disastrous termination of the war, Phokion undertook the 
thankless and dishonourable function of satrap under Anti- 
pater at Athens, with the Macedonian garrison at Munychia 
to back him. He became the subordinate agent of a con- 
queror who not only slaughtered the chief Athenian orators, 
but disfranchised and deported the Demos in mass. Hay- 
ing accepted partnership and responsibility in these 
proceedings, Phokion was no longer safe except under the 
protection of a foreign prince. After the hberal pro- 
clamation issued in the name of the Macedonian kings, 
permitting the return of the banished Demos, he sought 
safety for himself, first by that treasonable connivance 
which enabled Nikanor to seize the Peiraeus, next by court- 
ing Polysperchon the enemy of Nikanor. A voluntary 
expatriation (along with his friend the Phalerean Demetrius) 
would have been less dangerous, and less discreditable, than 
these manoeuvres, which still farther darkened the close of 
his life, without averting from him, after all, the necessity 
of facing the restored Demos. The intense and unanimous 
wrath of the people against him is an instructive, though 
a distressing spectacle. It was directed, not against the 
man or the administrator — for in both characters Phokion 
had been blameless, except as to the last collusion with 
Nikanor in the seizure of the Peirseus — but against his 
public policy. It was the last protest of extinct Grecian 
freedom, speaking as it were from the tomb in a voice of 
thunder, against that fatal system of mistrust, inertia, self- 
seeking, and corruption, which had betrayed the once 
autonomous Athens to a foreign conqueror. 

I have already mentioned that Polysperchon with his 
army was in Phokis when Phokion was brought b.o. 317 
before him, on his march towards Peloponnesus, y^^^^^^^' 
Perhaps he may have been detained by nego- tween 
tiation with the JjJtolians, who embraced his ^^on^and 
alliance. 1 At any rate, he was tardy in his Kassander 

> Diodor. zlz. 86. 
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^''^p*!^* march, for before he reached Attica, Kassander 
ponnesuB. arrived at Peirseus to join Nikanor with a fleet 
Poiysper- of thirty-five ships and 4000 soldiers obtained 
pulled 'in from Antigonus. On learning this fact, Poly- 
the Biege of sperchon hastened his march also, and present- 
po*ii8, ^and ed himself under the walls of Athens and Pei- 
aiso defeat- rsBUs with a large force of 20,000 Macedonians, 
edatsea. ^^^^ Greek allies, 1000 cavalry and sixty-five 
elephants; animals which were now seen for the first time 
in European Greece. He at first besieged Kassander in 
PeirsBUS, but finding it difficult to procure subsistence in 
Attica for so numerous an army, he marched with the lar- 
ger portion into Peloponnesus, leaving his son Alexander 
with a division to make head against Kassander. Either 
approaching in person the various Peloponnesian towns 
— or addressing them by means of envoys — he enjoined 
the subversion of the Antipatrian oligarchies, and the 
restoration of liberty and free speech to the mass of 
the citizens. ^ Inmost of the towns, this revolution was 
accomplished; but in Megalopolis, the oligarchy held out; 
not only forcing Polysperchon to besiege the city, but 
even defending it against him successfully. He made two 
or three attempts to storm it, by moveable towers, by un- 
dermining the walls, and even by the aid of elephants ; but 
he was repulsed in all of them, 2 and obliged 'to relinquish 
the siege with considerable loss of reputation. His admi- 
ral Kleitus was soon afterwards defeated in the Propontis, 
with the loss of his whole fleet, by Nikanor (whom Kas- 
sander had sent from Peirseus) and Antigonus. 3 

After these two defeats, Polysperchon seems to have 
Increased evacuated Peloponnesus, and to have carried 
strength of his forces across the Corinthian Gulfiuto Epirus, 
S^GweceL. ^^ J^^^ Olympias. His party was greatly weak- 
he gets ened all over Greece , and that of Kassander 
ofTthens Proportionally strengthened. The first effect of 
this was, the surrender of Athens. The Athen- 
ians in the city, including all or many of the restored exiles 
could no longer endure that complete severance from +he 
sea, to which the occupation of Peirseus and Munychia by 
Kassander had reduced them. Athens without a port was 
hardly tenable; in fact, Peirseus was considered by its 
great constructor, Themistokles, as more indispensable to 

* Diodor. xviii. 69. » Diodor. xviii. 70, 71. • Diodor. xviii. 73. 
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the Athenians than Athens itself. ^ The subsistence of 
the people was derived in large proportion from imported 
com, received through PeirsBUs ; where also the trade and 
industrial operations were carried on, most of the revenue 
collected, and the arsenals, docks, ships, &c. of the state 
kept up. It became evident that Nikanor, by seizing on 
the PeirsBus, had rendered Athens disarmed and helpless; 
so that the irreparable mischief done by Phokion, in con- 
niving at that seizure, was felt more and more every day. 
Hence the Athenians, unable to capture the port them- 
selves, and hopeless of obtaining it through Polysperchon, 
felt constrained to listen to the partisans of ICassander, 
who proposed that terms should be made with him. It 
was agreed that they should become friends and allies of 
Kassander; that they should have full enjoyment of their 
city, with the port Peirsdus, their ships, and revenues ; that 
the exiles and deported citizens should be readmitted; 
that the political franchise should for the future be enjoyed 
by all citizens who possessed 1000 drachmae of property 
and upwards; that Kassander should hold Munychia with 
a governor and garrison, until the war against Poly- 
sperchon was brought to a close; and that he should 
also name some one Athenian citizen, in whose hands the 
supreme government of the city should be vested. Kas- 
sander named Demetrius the Phalerean (t. e. an Athenian 
of the Deme Phalerum), one of the colleagues of Phokion ; 
who had gone into voluntary exile since the death of 
Antipater, but had recently returned. 2 

This convention restored substantially at Athens the 
Antipatrian government; yet without the sever- jjestora- 
ities which had marked its original etablish- tion of 
ment — and with some modifications in various g^fcJi^*^*'" 
ways. It made Kassander virtually master of govern- 
the city (as Antipater had been before him), by ™fJ** ** 

ex,' - • 1. ij 1. i.1. Athens, 

means ot bis governing nominee, upheld by the though in a 
garrison, and by the fortification of Munychia; mitigated^ 
which had now been greatly enlarged and the Phaie- 
strengthened,3 holding apractical command over J®*^ Deme- 
Peirseus, though that port was nominally relin- 
quished to the Athenians. But there was no slaughter of 

> Thucyd. i. 93. as it stood ten years afterwards 

« Diodor. xviii, 74. (Diodor. xx. 45). 

* See the notice of Munychia, 
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orators, no expulsion of citizens; moreover, even the min- 
imum of 1000 drachmae, fixed for the political franchise, 
though excluding the multitude, must have been felt as 
an improvement compared with the higher limit of 2000 
drachmae prescribed by Antipater. Kassander was not, 
like his father, at the head of an overwhelming force, 
master of Greece. He had Polysperchon in the field 
against him with a rival army and an established ascend* 
ency in many of the Grecian cities ; it was therefore hi& 
interest to abstain from measures of obvious harshness 
towards the Athenian people. 

Towards this end his choice of the Phalerean Demetrius 
Adminis- appears to have been judicious. That citizen 
tration of continued to administer Athens, as satrap or 
rean Deme- despot Under Kassander, for ten years. He was 
trius at an accomplished literary man, friend both of the 
a moderate philosopher Theophrastus, who had succeeded 
apirit. to the school of Aristotle — and of the rhetor 

takenofthe Deinarchus. He is described also as a person 
Athenian of expensive and luxurious habits ; towards which 
population, j^g devoted the most of the Athenian public re- 
venue, 1200 talents in amount, if Duris is to be believed. 
His administration is said to have been discreet and moder- 
ate. We know little of its details, but we are told that 
he made sumptuary laws, especially restricting the cost 
and ostentation of funerals. * He himself extolled his own 
decennial period as one of abundance and flourishing com- 
merce at Athens. 2 But we learn from others, and the fact 
is highly probable, that it was a period of distress and hu- 
miliation, both at Athens and in other Grecian towns ; and 

' Cicero, De Legg. ii. 26, 66; ' See the Fragment of Demo- 

Strabo, ix. p. 398 ; PauBanias, i. 25, ohards , 2 ; Fragment. Historic. 

6. Tupavv6v T8 'AQTjvaloK litpa^e Grsec. ed. Didot, vol. ii. p. 448, 

YtviaQai Arjixi^xpiov, &c. Duris ap. ap. Folyb. xii. 13. Demochards^ 

Atheusenm, xii. 642. Fragm. 27. Tol. nephew of the orator Demosthends, 

iii. p. 477. Frag. Hist. Graec. was the political opponent of De- 

The Phalerean Demetrius com- metrius Phalereus, whom he re- 
posed, among numerous historical, preached with these boasts about 
philosophical, and literary works, commercial prosperity, when the 
a narrative of his own decennial liberty and dignity of the city were 
administration (Diogends Laert. overthrown. To such boasts of 
V. 6, 9; Strabo, ib.)— icepl t^< Se- Demetrius Phalereus probably be- 
xaaxla^. longs the statement cited from him 

The statement of 1200 talents, by Strabo (iii. p. 147) about the 

as the annual revenue handled by laborious works in the Attic 

Demetrius , deserves little credit, mines at Laureium. 
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that Athenians, as well as others, welcomed new projects 
of colonization (such as that of Ophelias from Kyrene) not 
simply from prospects of advantage, but also as an escape 
firom existing evils, i 

What forms of nominal democracy were kept up during 
this interval, we cannot discover. The popular judi- 
cature must have been continued for private suits and ac- 
cusations, since Deinarchus is said to have been in large 
practice as a logographer, or composer of discourses for 
others. 2 But the fact that three hundred and sixty statues 
were erected in honour of Demetrius while his administra- 
tion was still going on, demonstrates the gross flattery of 
his partisans, the subjection of the people, and the practi- 
cal abolition of all free-spoken censure or pronounced op- 
position. We learn that, in some one of the ten years of 
his administration, a census was taken of the inhabitants 
of Attica; and that there were numbered, 21,000 citizens, 
10,000 metics, and 400,000 slaves.^ Of this important 

> Diodor. xz. 40. tua9' OiceXd|A- assembly, or all the males aboye 
f)avov |AT) |i6vov iYxpaxsic SaaaSai the age of twenty years; the 
icoXXiuv dYaQ<I)v, dXXd xal tu>v icap6v- 10,000 iiixoixoi described also the 
TCDv xaxiuy dicaXXayi^veaQai. males of full age. When the 

* Dionys. Halic. Judicium de women and children are computed, 

Dinarcho, p. 633, 634; Plutarch, the total free population will be 

Demetrius, 10. X6y<P (x^v iXiyap- about 127,660; and 400,000 slaves, 

^tx^<} SpTM* ^^ V^^'*^9X^*^'^i xaxaaTd- added to this total, will give about 

osu>c YevO|i.iv7)«8ioc tt)v tou OaXTjpiu)? 627,660 for the total population of 

Suvafxiv, Ac. Attica." See also the Appendix 

> Ktesiklda ap. Athenaeum, yi. p. to F. H. p. 390 aeq, 

272. Mr. Fynes Clinton (following This census is a yery interesting 

Wesseling) supplies the defect in fact ; but our information respect- 

the text of Athenaeus, so as to ing it is miserably scanty, and 

assign the census to the llStl^^ Mr. Clinton's interpretation of the 

Olympiad. This conjecture may different numbers is open to some 

be right, yet the reasons for it are remark. He cannot be right, I 

not conclusive. The census may think, in saying— "The 21,000 Athe- 

have been taken either in the 116th, nians express those who had votes 

or in the 117th Olympiad; we have in the assembly, or all the males 

no means of determining which, above the age of twenty years." 

The administration of Phalerean For we are expressly told, that 

Demetrius covers the ten years under the administration of Deme- 

between 817 and 307 b.o. (Fast, trius Phalereus, all persons who 

Hell. Append, p. 388). did not possess 1000 drachmae were 

Mr. Clinton (ad ann. 317 B.C. Fast, excluded trom the political fran- 

Hell.) observes respecting the cen- chise ; and therefore a large num- 

BUS— **The 21,000 Athenians express ber of males above the age of 

those who had votes in the public twenty years would have no vote 
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enumeration we know the bare fact, without its special pur- 
pose or even its precise date. Perhaps some of those citizens, 
who had been banished or deported at the close of the 
Lamian war, may have returned and continued to reside 
at Athens. But there still seems to have remained, during 
all the continuance of the Kassandrian oligarchy, a body 
of adverse Athenian exiles, watching for an opportunity 
of overthrowing it, and seeking aid for that purpose from 
the ^tolians and others, i 

The acquisition of Athens by Kassander, followed 

B.C. 817 up by his capture of Panaktum and Salamis, 

(Autumn). ^^^ seconded by his moderation towards the 

inPeiopon- Athenians, procured for him considerable sup- 

SSm^Tities ^^^^ ^^ Peloponnesus, whither he proceeded 

join^im— * with his army. 2 Many of the cities, intimidated 

in the assembly. Since the two wholly unrecorded , on Mr. Clin- 

categories are not coincident, then, ton^s supposition. Now if, for 

to which shall we apply the num- the purposes of the census, it was 

ber 21,000? To those who had votes? necessary to enumerate the slave 

Or to the total number of firee women and children — it surely 

citizens, yoting or not yoting, would be not less necessary to 

above the age of twenty? The enumerate the free women and 

public assembly, during the ad- children. 

ministration of Demetrius Pha- The word olxirai sometimes 

lereus , appears to have been of means , not slaves only , but the 

little moment or efficacy; so that inmates of a family generally— 

a distinct record, of the number free as well as slave. If such be 

of persons entitled to vote in it, its meaning here (which however 

is not likely to have been sought, there is not evidence enough to 

Then again , Mr. Clinton inter- affirm), we eliminate the difficulty 

prets the three numbers given, of supposing the slave women and 

upon two principles totally distinct, children to be enumerated — and 

The two first numbers (citizens the free women and children not 

and metics), he considers to de- %o be enumerated, 

signate only males of full age; We should be able to reason 

the third number, of olxdrai, he more confidently, if we knew the 

considers to include both sexes purpose for which the census had 

and all ages. been taken— whether with a view 

This is a conjecture which I think to military or political measures — 

very doubtful , in the absence of to finance and taxation— or to the 

farther knowledge. It implies that question of subsistence and impor- 

the enumerators take account of tation of foreign corn (see Mr. Clin- 

the 8lave women and children— ton's Fast. H. ad ann. 44i B.C., 

^ut that they take no account of about another census taken in refer- 

the free women and children, ence to imported corn), 

"^ives and families of the citizens * Bee Dionys. Halic. Judic. de 

and metics. The number of the Dinarcho, p. 668 Beisk. 

'^«« women and children are » Diodor. xviii. 76. 
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or persuaded, joined him and deserted Poly- the Spar- 
sperchon; while the Spartans, now feeling for *5Snd"hoir 
the first time their defenceless condition, thought city with 
it prudent to surround their city with walls, i ^a^i^* 
This fact, among many others contemporaneous, testifies 
emphatically, how the characteristic sentiments of the 
Hellenic autonomous world were now dying out everywhere. 
The maintenance of Sparta as an unwalled city, was one of 
the deepest and most cherished ofLykurgean traditions; 
a standing proof of the fearless bearing and self-confidence 
of the Spartans against dangers from without. The erec- 
tion of the walls showed their own conviction, but too well 
borne out by the real circumstances around them, that the 
pressure of the foreigner had become so overwhelming as 
not to leave them even safety at home. 

The warfare between £[assander and Folysperchon 
became now embittered by a feud among the b.o. 817 
members of the Macedonian imperial family. i'^^^™f2* 
King Philip Aridseus and his wife Eurydike, Mace-'^ 
alarmed and indignant at the restoration of donian im- 
Olympias which folysperchon was projecting, famny— 
solicited aid from Kassander, and tried to place oiympiae 
the force of Macedonia at his disposal. In this death Phi. 
however thev failed. Olympias, assisted not lipAridseus 
only by Pohrsperchon , but by the Epirotic d?k6-8he" 
prince JBakides, made her entry into Macedonia reigns in 
out of Epirus, apparently in the autumn of 317 J'^r^^wSSdy 
B.C. She brought with her Boxana and her child revenge 
— the widow and son of Alexander the Great. Jf fu'ianB o^ 
The Macedonian soldiers, assembled by Philip Antipater. 
AridsBUs and EurydikS to resist her, were so overawed by 
her name and the recollection of Alexander, that they re- 
fused to fight, and thus ensured to her an easy victory. 
Philip and EurydikS became her prisoners; the former she 
caused to be slain; to the latter she offered only an option 
between the sword, the halter, and poison. The old queen 
next proceeded to satiate her revenge against the family 
of Antipater. One hundred leading Macedonians, friends 
of Kassander, were put to death, together with his bro- 
ther Nikanor;3 while the sepulchre of nis deceased brother 

> Jnstin, xiv. 6; Diodor. zviii. * Diodor. xiz. 11 ; Justin, z. 14, 4; 
75 ; Pausan. vii. 8, 8 ; Fausan. i. FauBanias, i. 11, 4. 
26, 6. 
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lollaa, accused of having poUoned Alexander the Great, 
was broken up. 

During the winter, Olympiaa remained thuH completely 
BO 31B predominant in Macedonia; where her position 
KMa'.nder Hsemed strong, flince her alliea the ^tohans 
pBiiei iDio were mastei-s of the pasa at Thermopylee, while 
M.cedoni* Kaassiider was kept employed in Peloponneang 
oij*nip1ai, by the force under Alexander, son of Polysper- 
Md Incomes ghon. But KasBander, dieengaging himself from 
"fihocoun- these embarraaBmentH, and eluding Thermo pjle 
tt)-— Oijin- i)y a, maritime transit to Thessaly, seized the 
b'etUged la Ferrhsebian passes before they had been put 
Pydns, under guard, and entered Macedonia without 

■nd p'ut to resietance. Olympias, having no army competent 
aomih. to meet him in the field, was forced to shut her- 

self up in the maritime fortress of Fydna, with Hoxana, 
the child Alexander, and Thessalonike daughter of her late 
husband Philip son of Amyntas. ■ Here Kas sand er blocked 
her up for several months by sea as well as by land, and 
BQCceeded in defeating all the efforts of Folysperchon and 
^akides to relieve her. Id the spring of the ensuing year 

Sue B.C.), she was forced by intolerable famine to surren- 
er. Kassatider promised her nothing more than personal 
safety, requiring from her the surrender of the two great 
fortresses, Pella and Amphipohs, which made him master 
of Macedonia. Presently, however, the relatives of those 
numerous victims, who had perished by order of Olympias, 
were encouraged by Kassander to demand her life in re- 
tribution. They found little difficulty in obtaining a ver- 
dict of condemnation against her from what was called a 
Macedonian assembly. Nevertheless, such was the senti- 
ment of awe and reverence connected with her name, that 
no one except the injured men themselves could be found 
to execute the sentence. She died with a courage worthy- 
of her rack and domineering character. Eassander took 
Thessalonike to wife — coniiniiig Kosana with the child 
' AlfsaiLdpT in the fortress of Araphipolis — where (after a 
certain interval) he caused both of them to be slain.' 

Whil a Kassander was thus master of Macedonia — and 
while the imperial family were disappearing from the 
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scene in that country — the defeat and death of EumenSs 
(which happened nearly at the same time as 
the capture of Olympias*) removed the last q^J^^ 
faithful partisan of that family in Asia. But at power of 
the same time, it left in the hands of Antigonus ^^AfisT^* 
such overwhelming preponderance throughout Confeder- 
Asia, that he aspired to become vicar and Kassander 
master of the entire Alexandrine empire, as Lysi- ' 
well as to avenge upon Kassander the extirpa- p *jj\e^ ' 
tion of the regal family. His power appeared and Seieu- 
indeed so formidable, that Kassander of Mace- ^?* againBt 
donia, Lysimachus of Thrace, Ptolemy of ™* 
Egypt, and Seleukus of Babylonia, entered into a con- 
vention, which gradually ripened into an active alliance, 
against him. 

During the struggles between these powerful princes, 
Greece appears simply as a group of subject ^ ^ 315.314 
cities, held, garrisoned, grasped at, or coveted, Kassander 
by all of them. Polysperchon , abandoning all foundsKas- 
hopes in Macedonia after the death of Olympias, Jnd^'*^*' 
had been forced to take refuge among the restores 
-^tolians, leaving his son Alexander to make Thebes. 
the best struggle that he could in Peloponnesus ; so that 
Elassander was now decidedly preponderant throughout 
the Hellenic regions. After fixing himself on the throne 
of Macedonia, he perpetuated his own name by founding, 
on the isthmus of the peninsula of Pallene and near the 
site where Potidsea had stood, the new city of Kassandreia; 
into which he congregated a large number of inhabitants 
from the neighbourhood, and especially the remnant of the 
citizens of Olynthusand Potidsea, — towns tak en and dest roy • 
ed by Philip more than thirty years before. 2 He next 
marched into Peloponnesus with his army against Alexan- 
der son of Polysperchon. Passing through Boeotia, he 
undertook the task of restoring the city of Thebes, which 
had been destroyed twenty years previously by Alexander 
the Great, and had ever since existed only as a military 
post in the ancient citadel called Kadmeia. The other 
Boeotian towns, to whom the old Theban territory had been 



' Even immediately before the est, considered Eumends to be still 
death of Olympias, Aristonous, go- alive (Diodor. xix. 50). 
remor of Amphipolis in her inter- * Diodor. xix. 62; Pausanias, v. 23, 2. 
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assigned, were persuaded or constramed to relinquish it; 
and Kassander invited from all parts of Greece the Thehan 
exiles or their descendants. From sympathy with these 
exiles, and also with the ancient celebrity of the city, many 
Greeks, even from Italy and Sicily, contributed to the 
restoration. The Athenians, now administered by Deme- 
trius Phalereus under Kassander!s supremacy, were parti- 
cularly forward in the work; the Messenians and Megalo- 
politans, whose ancestors had owed so much to the Theban 
Epaminondas, lent strenuous aid. Thebes was re-establish- 
ed in the original area which it had occupied before 
Alexander's siege ; and was held by a Kassandrian garrison 
in the Eiidmeia, destined for the mastery of Bceotia and 
Greece. * 

After some stay at Thebes, Kassander advanced to- 
B.c. 314. wards Peloponnesus. Alexander (son of Poly- 
Heasaresof sperchon) having fortified the Isthmus, he was 
Antigonus forced to embark his troops with his elephants 
KMsander— at Megara, and cross over the Saronic Gulf to 
he promises Epidaurus. He dispossessed Alexander of Ar- 

freedom to * « -.g- . S e-t- ... .i 

the Grecian gos, of Messema, and even of his position on the 
cuies— Isthmus, where he left a powerful detachment, 
promUes and then returned to Macedonia. ^ His increas- 
Gr* at^** w - ^^ power raised both apprehension and hatred 
er^of Km-' in the bosom of Antigonus, who endeavoured 
^der in to come to terms with him, but in vain.^ Kas- 
sander preferred the alliance with Ptolemy, 
Seleukus, and Lysimachus — against Antigonus, who was 
now master of nearly the whole of Asia, inspiring common 
dread to all of them.* Accordingly, from Asia to Pelo- 
ponnesus, with arms and money, Aiitigonus despatched the 
Milesian Aristodemus to strengthen Alexander against 
Kassander; whom he farther denounced as an enemy of 
the Macedonian name, because he had slain Olympias, im- 
prisoned the other members of the regal family, and re- 
established the Olynthian exiles. He caused the absent 

1 Diodor. xix. 62, 64, 78; Pansan. the consequences of his acts. That 

iz. 7, 2-5. This soems an explan- he did so hate Alexander, is how- 

ation of Kassander^s proceeding, ever extremely credible: see Pin- 

more probable than that given by tarch, Alexand. 74. 

Panranias; who tells us that Kas- • Diodor. xix. 64. 

■ander hated the memory of Alex- » Diodor. xix, 66. 

ander tiMGxeai, and wished to undo * Diodor. xix. 67. 
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Kassander to be condemned by what was called a Mace- 
donian assembly, upon these and other charges. 

Antigonus farther proclaimed, by the voice of this 
assembly, that all the Greeks should be free, self-governing, 
and exempt from garrisons or military occupation. ^ It was 
expected that these brilliant promises would enlist part- 
isans in Greece against Kassander; accordingly Ptolemy, 
ruler of Egypt, one of the enemies of Antigonus, thought 
fit to issue similar proclamations a few months afterwards, 
tendering to the Greeks the same boon from himself.^ 
These promises, neither executed, nor intended to be ex- 
ecuted, by either of the kings, appear to have produced 
little or no effect upon the Greeks. 

The arrival of Aristodemus in Peloponnesus had re- 
animated the party of Alexander (son of Polysperchon), 
against whom [Kassander was a^ain obliged to bring his 
full forces from Macedonia. Though successful against 
Alexander at Ar^os, Orchomenus and other places, Kas- 
sander was not able to crush him, and presently thought 
it prudent to gain him over. He offered to him the se- 
parate government of Peloponnesus, though in subord- 
ination to himself: Alexander accepted the oner, becoming 
Kassander's ally3 — and carried on war, jointly with him, 
against Aristodemus, with varying success, until he was 
presently assassinated by some private enemies. Never- 
theless his widow Kratesipolis, a woman of courage and 
energy, still maintained herself in considerable force at 
Sikyon.4 Kiissander's most obstinate enemies were the 
^tolians, of whom we now first hear formal mention as a^ 
substantive confederacy. <^ These ^tolians became the 
allies of Antigonus as they had been before of Poly- 
sperchon, extending their predatory ravages even as far 
as Attica. Protected against foreign garrisons, partly by 
their rude and fierce habits, partly by their mountainous 
territory, they were almost the only Greeks who could 
still be called free. Kassander tried to keep them in check 
through their neighbours the Akamanians, whom he in- 
duced to adopt a more concentrated habit of residence, 

> Diodor. xix. 61. i«l xou xoivou tu)v AItu)Xu)v 

* Diodor. xix. 62. 6ixaioXoYir)aati.evo<, icposTpd'j/OTO xi 
" Diodor. xix. 63, 64. itXigOi) poTjOeiv xoU 'Avxiyivou icpaY- 

* Diodor. xix. 62, 67. fiaatV; &c. 

* Diodor. xix. 66. 'Api9T68T)|Ji0C) 
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consolidating their numerous potty townsliips into a few 
considerable tovms, — Stratus, Sauria, and Agrininm — con- 
venient posts for Macedonian garrisons. He also made him- 
self master of Leakas, Apollonia, and Epidamnus, defeat- 
ing the niyrian king Glaakias, so that his dominion now 
extended across from the Thermaic to the Adriatic Gulf. ^ 
His general Philippus gained two important victories over 
the iBtolians and Epirots, forcing the former to relinquish 
some of their most accessible towns. ^ 

The power of Antigonus in Asia underwent a material 
B.C. 312. diminution, by the successful and permanent 
Forces of establishment which Seleukus now acquired in 
fa Greece^ Babylonia; from which event the era of the 
Consider-' Succeeding Seleukidse takes its origin. In 
able Greece, however, Ajitigonus gained ground on 

against Kassauder. He sent thither his nephew Fto- 
Kassander. lemy with a large force to liberate the Greeks, 
or in other words, to expel the Kassandrian garrisons; 
while he at the same time distracted Kassander's atten- 
tion by threatening to cross the Hellespont and invade 
Macedonia. This Ptolemy (not the Egyptian) expelled the 
soldiers of Kassander from Eubcea, Boeotia, and Phokis. 
Ghalkis in Euboea was at this time the chief military sta- 
tion of Kassander; Thebes (which he had recently re- 
established) was in alliance with him; but the remaining 
Boeotian towns were hostile to him. Ptolemy, having taken 
Chalkis — the citizens of which he conciliated by leaving 
them without any garrison — together with Oropus, Eretria, 
and Karystus — entered Attica, and presented himself be- 
fore Athens. So much disposition to treat with him was 
manifested in the city, that Demetrius the Phalerean was 
obliged to gain time l3y pretending to open negotiations 
with Antigonus, while Ptolemy withdrew from Attica. 
Nearly at the same epoch, Apollonia, Epidamnus, and Leu- 
kas, found means, assisted by an armament from Korkyra, 
to drive out Kassander's garrisons, and to escape from his 
dominion.' The affairs of Antigonus were now prospering 
in Greece, but they were much thrown back by the dis- 
content and treachery of his admiral Telesphorus, who 
seized Elis and even plundered the sacred treasures of 

* Diodor. xix. 67, 68 ; Justin, xr. JBtolischen Volkes und Bnndes, 
S. Bee Brandstatter, Geschichte des p. 178 (Berlin, 1844). 
* Diodor. xix. 74. • Diodor. xix. 77, 78, 89. 
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Olympia. Ptolemy presently put him down; and restored 
these treasures to tne God. i 

In the ensuing year, a convention was concluded be- 
tween Antigonus on one side — and Kassander, b,c. 311. 
Ptolemy (the Egyptian) and Lysimachus, on the Pacifl- 
other, whereby the supreme command in Mace- J**gg ° ^^' 
donia was guaranteed to Kassander, until the beiii- 
maturity of Alexander son of Roxana; Thrace g®"'^*** 
being at the same time assured to LysimachuS; autonomy 
Egypt to Ptolemy, and the whole of Asia to f^"*^*® ®^ 
Antigonus. It was at the same time covenanted aii.'^^Kas- ^ 
by aU, that the Hellenic cities should be free. 2 J*'^?®' P^*' 
Towards the execution of this last clause, how- Roxana and 
ever, nothing was actually done. Nor does it ^^^ cwid. 
appear that the treaty had any other effect, except to in- 
spire Kassander with increased jealousy about Roxana 
and her child; both of whom (as has been already stated) he 
caused J.0 be secretly assassinated soon afterwards, by the 
governor Glaukias, in the fortress of Amphipolis, where 
they had been confined. 3 The forces of Antigonus, under 
his general Ptcdemy, still remained in Greece. But this 
general presently (310 b.c.) revolted from Antigonus, and 
placed them in cooperation with Kassander; while Ptolemy 
of Egypt, accusing Antigonus of having contravened the 
treaty by garrisoning various Grecian cities, renewed the 
war and the triple alliance against him.* 

Polysperchon, — who had. hitherto maintained a local 
dominion over various parts of Peloponnesus, Poiysper- 
with a military force distributed in Messene and ^^^^^' ^j^ 
other towns ' — was now encouraged by Antigonus JJ^tensions 
to espouse the cause of Herakles (son of Alex- g^^Q^^^^" 
ander by Barsine), and to place him on the Alexander, 
throne of Macedonia in opposition to Kassander. against 

mi • • TTA* 1 1A . Kassander. 

This young prince Herakles, now seventeen He enters 
years of age, was sent to Greece from Pergamus i"*® <^o™- 
in Asia, and his pretensions to the throne were Ka^ssander, 
assisted not only by a considerable party in ^^^.^®^h^ 
Macedonia itself, but also by the ^tolians. Poly- youn^g 
sperchon invaded Macedonia, with favourable prince, and 



» Diodor. xix. 87. * Diodor. xx. 19. 

• Diodor. xix. 105. ' Messend was garrisoned by 

" Diodor. xix. 105. Polysperchon (Diodor. xix. 64). 

VOL. xn. O 
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is recog- prospects of establishing the young prince; 
ofSouthern yet he thought it advantageous to accept 
Greece. treacherous propositions from Kassander, who 
offered to him partnership in the sovereignty of Macedonia, 
with an independent army and dominion in Peloponnesus. 
Polysperchon , tempted by these offers, assassinated the 
young prince Herakles, and withdrew his army towards 
Peloponnesus. But he found such unexpected opposition, 
in his march through Boeotia, from Boeotians and Pelopon- 
nesians, that he was forced to take up his winter quarters 
in Lokris* (309 B.C.). From this time forward, as far as we 
can make out, he commanded in Southern Greece as sub- 
ordinate ally or partner of Kassander;^ whose Mace- 
donian dominion, thus confirmed, seems to have included 
Akamania and Amphilochia on the Ambrakian Gulf, 
together with the town of Ambrakia itself, and a supre- 
macy over many of the Epirots. 

The assassination of Herakles was speedily followed 
by that of Kleopatra, sister of Alexander the 
Assassina- ^^eat, and daughter of Philip and Olympias. 
tion of She had been for some time at Sardis, nominally 
St°^**'*' at liberty, yet under watch by the governor, 
surviving who received his orders from Antigonus; she 
Alexander ^^^ ^^^ preparing to quit that place, for the 
the Great, purpose of joining Ptolemy in Egypt, and of 
by Anti- becoming his wife. She had been invoked as 
auxiliary, or courted in marriage, by several of 
the great Macedonian chiefs, without any result. Now, 
however, Antigonus, afraid of the influence which her 
name might throw into the scale of his rival Ptolemy, caused 
her to be secretly murdered as she was preparing for her 
departure ; throwing the blame of the deed on some of her 
women, whom he punished with death, s All the relatives 
of Alexander the Great (except Thessalonike wife of Kas- 
sander, daughter of Philip by a Thessalian mistress) had 
now successively perished, and all by the orders of one or 
other among his principal officers. The imperial family, 
with the prestige of its name, thus came to an end. 

•Diodor. xx.28; Trogns Pompeine 86ai— at least this was the reproach 

—Prolog, ad Justin, xv; Justin, xv.2. of Lysimachus (Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 

* Diodor. xx. 100-103 ; Plutarch, 12). 

Pyrrhus, 6. King Pyrrhus was of » Diodor. xx. 37: compare Justin, 

KpOY6vu>v dt»l 6«6ooX»yx6Tt>v Maxc- xiii. 6; xiv. 1. 
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Ptolemy of Egypt now set sail for Greece with a 
powerful armament. He acquired possession of ptoiemy of 
the important cities — Sikyon and Corinth — Bgypt in 
which were handed over to him by Kratesipolis, a/ter*'J^e 
widow of Alexander son of Polysperchon. He successes, 
then made known by proclamation his purpose cinde?'a 
as a liberator, inviting aid from the Pelopon- truce with 
nesian cities themselves against the garrisons PaasivenMB 
of Kassander. From some he received encour- of the Ore- 
aging answers and promises ; but none of them ®**'^ cities, 
made any movement , or seconded him by armed demon- 
strations. He thought it prudent therefore to conclude a 
truce with Kassander and retire from Greece, leaving 
however secure garrisons in Sikyon and Corinth. ^ The 
Grecian cities had now become tame and passive. Peeling 
their own incapacity of self-defence, and averse to auxiliary 
eflPorts, which brought upon them enmity without any 
prospect of advantage — they awaited only the turns of 
foreign interference and the behests of the potentates 
around them. 

The Grecian ascendency of Kassander, however, was 
in the following year exposed to a graver shock b.o. 807. 
than it had ever yet encountered — by the sud- Sudden 
den invasion of Demetrius called Poliorketes, Demetriu' 
son of Antigonus. This young prince, sailing Poiiorketfis 
from Ephesus with a formidable armament, con- The ^Ath^-* 
trived to conceal his purposes so closely, that nians de- 
he actually entered the harbour of PeirsBus (on fi*ouJ|* ^^^ 
the 26th of the month Thargelion — May) without Demetrius 
expectation, or resistance from any one; his fleet ^^^^IqI^xq 
being mistaken for the fleet of the Egyptian Egypt. 
Ptolemy. The Phalerean Demetrius, taken un- S?nychiS' 
awares, and attempting too late to guard the and Me- 
harbour, found himself compelled to leave it in ®*'** 
possession of the enemy, and to retire within the walls of 
Athens; while Dionysius, the Kassandrian governor, main- 
tained himself with his garrison in Munychia, yet without 
any army competent to meet the invaders in the field. 
This accomplished the Phalerean, who had administered for 
ten years as the viceroy and with the force of Kassander, 
now felt his position and influence at Athens overthrown, 

1 Diodor. xz. 37. 
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and even his personal safety endangered. He with other 
Athenians went as envoys on the ensuing day to ascertain 
what terms would be granted. The young prince osten- 
tatiously proclaimed, that it was the intention of his father 
Antigonus and himself to restore and guarantee to the 
Athenians unqualified freedom and autonomy. Hence the 
Phalerean Demetrius foresaw that his internal opponents, 
condemned as they had been to compulsory silence during 
the last ten years, would now proclaim themselves with 
irresistible violence, so that there was no safety for him 
except in retreat. He accordingly asked and obtained 
permission from the invader to retire to Thebes, from 
whence he passed over soon after to Ptolemy in Egypt. 
The Athenians in the city declared in favour of Demetrius 
Poliorketes ; who however refused to enter the walls until 
he should have besieged and captured Munychia, as well 
as Megara, with their Kassandrian garrisons. In a short 
time ne accomplished both these objects. Indeed energy, 
skill, and effective use of engines, in besieging fortified 
places, were among the most conspicuous features in his 
character; procuring for him the surname whereby he is 
known to history. He proclaimed the Megarians free, 
levelling to the ground the fortifications of Munychia, as 
an earnest to the Athenians that they should be relieved 
for the future from all foreign garrison, i 

After these successes, Demetrius Poliorketes made 
B.C. 307. ^is triumphant entry into Athens. He announced 
Demetrius to the people, in formal assembly, that they were 
entew^^*** now again a free democracy, liberated from all 
Athens in dominion either of soldiers from abroad or olig- 
He^"V*^* archs at home. He also promised them a farther 
mises resto- boon from his father Antigonus and himself — 
the d^mo- 150,000 medimni of com for distribution, and 
cracy. ' ship-timber in quantity sufficient for construct- 
"^fnwotea ^^^ ^^^ triremes. Both these announcements 
of flauery Were received with grateful exultation. The 
the^Ath^n- ^^^l^^^gs of the people were testified not merely 
ians to- in votes of thanks and admiration towards the 
wards him. young conqueror, but also in effusions of un- 

'Philochor.!Fragm.l44,ed. Didot; Feirsens by Demetrius Foliorketds 
Diodor. xx. 46, 46; Plutarch, De- is related somewhat differently by 
metrius, 8, 9. The oooupation of Polysenus, iv. 7, 6. 
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measured and exorbitant flattery. Stratokl^s Jjjo '*.®^ 
(who has alredy been before us as one of the tribes 
accusers of Demosthenes in the Harpalian affair) created, 
with others exhausted their invention in devising new 
varieties of compliment and adulation. Antigonus and 
Demetrius were proclaimed to be not only kings, but Gods 
and Saviours: a high priest of these Saviours was to be 
annually chosen, after whom each successive year was to 
be named (instead of being named after the first of the 
nine Archons, as had hitherto been the custom), and the 
dates of decrees and contracts commemorated; the month 
Munychion was re-named as Demetrion — two new tribes, 
to be called Antigonis and Demetrias, were constituted in 
addition to the preceding ten: — the annual senate was 
appointed to consist of 600 members instead of 500; the 
portraits and exploits of Antigonus and Demetrius were 
to be woven, along with those of Zeus and Athene, into 
the splendid and voluminous robe periodically carried in 
procession, as an offering at the Panathenaic festival; the 
spot of ground where Demetrius had alighted from his 
chariot, was consecrated with an altar erected in honour 
of Demetrius Katsebates or the Descender. Several other 
similar votes were passed, recognizing, and worshipping 
as Gods, the Saviours Antigonus and Demetrius. Nay, we 
are told that temples or altars were voted to Phila- Aphro- 
dite, in honour of Phila wife of Demetrius; and a like 
compliment was paid to his two mistresses, Lesena and 
Lamia. Altars are said to have been also dedicated to 
Adeimantus and others, his convivial companions or 
flatterers. ^ At the same time the numerous statues, which 
had been erected in honour of the Phalerean Demetrius 
during his decennial government, were overthrown, and 
some of them even turned to ignoble purposes, in order to 
cast greater scorn upon the past ruler. 2 The demonstra- 
tions of servile flattery at Athens, towards Demetrius 
Poliorketes, were in fact so extravagantly overdone, that 
he himself is said to have been disgusted with them, and 
to have expressed contempt for these degenerate Athen- 
ians of his own time. 3 

* Plutarch, Demetrius, 9-11; Diod. lost) of the Phalerean Demetrius, 
XX. 47; Demoohards ap. Athenaeum, one was entitled 'AOirjvalcov xata- 
vi. p. 253. ^ 8pOjjn^ (ib. v. 82). 

* Diogen. Laert. v. 77. Among " Demochards ap. Athenca^xTCL^ ^\, 
the numerous literary works (all p. 253. 
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In reviewing such degrading proceedings, we must 
recollect that thirty-one years had now elapsed 
Alteration since the battle of Chgeroneia, and that during 
of tone and all this time the Athenians had been under the 
in^Athens Practical ascendency, and constantly augmenting 
during the pressure, of foreign potentates. The sentiment 
last thirty ^f ^jj^g dependence on Macedonia had been con- 
tinually strengthened by all the subsequent 
events — by the capture and destruction of Thebes, and the 
subsequent overwhelming conquests of Alexander — by the 
deplorable conclusion of the Lamian war, the slaughter of 
the free-spoken orators, the death of the energetic military 
leaders, and the deportation of Athenian citizens — lastly, 
by the continued presence of a Macedonian garrison in 
Peirseus or Munychia. By Phokion, Demetrius Phalereus, 
and the other leading statesmen of this long period, sub- 
mission to Macedonia had been inculcated as a virtue, 
while the recollection of the dignity and grandeur of old 
autonomous Athens had been effaced or denounced as a 
mischievous dream. The fifteen years between the close 
of the Lamian war and the arrival of Demetrius Poliorketes 
(322-307 B.C.), had witnessed no free play, nor public dis- 
cussion and expression, of conflicting opinions; the short 
period during which Phokion was condemned must be ex- 
cepted, but that lasted only long enough to give room for 
the outburst of a preconceived but suppressed antipathy. 

During these thirty years, of which the last half had 
been an aggravation of the first, a new generation of Athen- 
ians had grown up, accustomed to an altered phase of poli- 
tical existence. How few of those who received Demetrius 
Poliorketes, had taken part in the battle of ChsBroneia, or 
listened to the stirring exhortations of Demosthenes in the 
war which preceded that disaster! i Of the citizens who 
yet retained courage and patriotism to struggle again for 
their freedom after the death of Alexander, how many must 
have perished with Leosthenes in the Lamian war! The 
Athenians of 307 b.c. had come to conceive their own city, 
and Hellas generally, as dependent first on Kassander, next 
on the possible intervention of his equally overweening 
rivals, Ptolemy, Antigonus, Lysimachus, &c. If they shook 

' Tacitus, Annal. i. 8. ^'Juniores quotusqaigque reliquus , qui rem- 
post Aetiacam Tictoriam, seniorei publicam Tidissot?" 
jfUiiqu9 inter belU cirium, nati: 
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oflF the yoke of one potentate, it could only be by the pro- 
tectorate of another. The sentiment of political self-reli- 
ance and autonomy had fled; the conception of a citizen 
military force, furnished by confederate and cooperating 
cities, had been superseded by the spectacle of vast stand- 
ing armies, organized by the heirs of Alexander and of his 
traditions. 

Two centuries before (510 b.c), when the Lacedaemon- 
ians expelled the despot Hippias and his mer- Contrast of 
cenaries from Athens, there sprang up at once -^tbens as 
among the Athenian people a forward and de- tree by°* 
voted patriotism, which made them willing to p®{?®*J*"i 
brave, and competent to avert, all dangers in de- with 
fence of their newly-acquired liberty, i At that A.***^°th 
time, the enemies by whom they were threatened, expulsion 
wereLaced8emonians,Thebans,JSginetans,Chal- o' Hippias. 
kidians, and the like (for the Persian force did not present 
itself until after some interval, and attacked not Athens 
alone, but Greece collectively). These hostile forces, though 
superior in number and apparent value to those of Athens, 
were yet not so disproportionate as to engender hopeless- 
ness and despair, very diflferent were the facts in 307 b.c, 
when Demetrius Poliorketes removed the Kassandrian 
mercenaries with their fortress Munychia, and proclaimed 
Athens free. To maintain that freedom by their own 
strength — in opposition to the evident superiority of organ- 
ized force residing in the potentates around, one or more 
of whom had nearly all Greece under military occupation, 
— was an enterprise too hopeless to have been attempted 
even by men such as the combatants of Marathon or the 
contemporaries of Perikles. "Who would be free, them- 
selves must strike the blow!" but the Athenians had not 
force enough to strike it; and the liberty proclaimed by 
Demetrius Poliorketes was a boon dependent upon him for 
its extent and even for its continuance. The Athenian 
assembly of that day was held under his army as masters 
of Attica, as it had been held a few months before under 
the controlling force of the Phalerean Demetrius together 
with the Kassandrian governor of Munychia; and the most 
fulsome votes of adulation proposed in honour of Demetrius 
Poliorketes by his partisans, though perhaps disapproved 
by many, would hardly find a single pronounced opponent. 

' Herodotus, v. 78. 
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public 
flatteries. 



One man, however, there was, who ventured to oppose 
Opposition Several of the votes — the nephew of Demosthenes 
— Demochares, who deserves to be commemor- 
ated as the last known spokesman of free Athen- 
ian citizenship. We know only that such were 
his general politics, and that his opposition to 
the obsequious rhetor Stratokles ended in banish- 
ment, four years afterwards. ^ He appears to 
have discharged the functions of general during 
this period — to have been active in strengthening the for- 
tifications and military equipment of the city — and to have 
been employed in occasional missions. 2 

The altered politics of Athens were manifested by im- 
peachment against Demetrius Phalereus and 
other leading partisans of the late Kassandrian 
government. He and many others had already 
gone into voluntary exile; when their trials came 
on, they were not forthcoming, and all were con- 
demned to death. But all those who remained, 
and presented themselves for trial, were acquit- 
ted ; 3 so little was there of reactionary violence 
on this occasion. Stratokles also proposed a 
decree, commemorating the orator Lykurgus (who had been 
dead about seventeen years) by a statue, an honorary in- 
scription, and a grant of maintenance in the Prytaneum to 
his eldest surviving descendant.* Among those who 
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Phalereus 
condemned 
in his 
absence. 
Honour- 
able com- 
memora- 
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deceased 
orator 
Lykurgus. 



> Plutarch, Demetr. 24. 

* Polybius , xii. 13; Decretum 
apud Plutarch. Vit. X Oratt. p. 851. 

» Philochori Fragm. 144 , ed. Di- 
dot, ap. Dionys. Hal. p. 636. 

* Plutarch, Vit. X Oratt. p. 842- 
852. Lykurgus at his death (about 
324 B.C.) left three sons , who are 
said , shortly after his death , to 
have been denounced by Mene- 
ssechmus, indicted by Thrasiklfis, 
and put in prison ("handed over 
to the Eleven"). But Demoklds, 
a disciple of Theophrastus , stood 
forward on their behalf; and De- 
mosthenes , then in banishment 
at TroBzen, wrote emphatic remon- 
strances to the Athenians against 
Buch unworthy treatment of the 



sons of a distinguished patriot. 
Accordingly the Athenians soon 
repented and released them. 

This is what we find stated in 
Plutarch, Vit. X Oratt. p. 842. 
The third of the so-called Demo- 
sthenic Epistles purports to be 
the letter written on this subject 
by Demosthends. 

The harsh treatment of the sons 
of Lykurgus (whatever it may have 
amounted to , and whatever may 
have been its ground) certainly 
did not last long; for in the next 
page of the very same Plutarchian 
life (p. 843), an account is given 
of the family of Lykurgus , which 
was ancient and sacerdotal ; and 
it is there stated that his sons 
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accompanied the Fhalerean Demetrius into exile was the 
rhetor or logographer Deinarchus. 

The friendship of this obnoxious Phalerean, and of 
Kassander also, towards the philosopher Theo- ^ , , ^. 
phrastus, seems to nave been one main cause law passed 
which occasioned the enactment of a restrictive *?*i^^* **^* 
law against the liberty of philosophising. It phers— 
was decreed, on the proposition of a citizen J^^y ^^^ 
named Sophokles, that no philosopher should Athena. 
be allowed to open a school or teach, except ^^® ^ ^ " 
under special sanction obtained from a vote of nexTy^ear, 
the Senate and people. Such was the disgust a^d the 
and apprehension occasioned by the new restric- phers^re- 
tion, that all the philosophers with one accord *^^ *« 
left Athens. This spirited protest, against 
authoritative restriction on the liberty of philosophy and 
teaching, found responsive sympathy among the Athenians^ 
The celebrity of the schools and professors was in fact the 
only characteristic mark of dignity still remaining to them 
— when their power had become extinct, and when even 
their independence and free constitution had degenerated 
into a mere name. It was moreover the great temptation 
for young men, coming from all parts of Greece, to visit 
Athens. Accordingly, a year had hardly passed, when 
Philon — impeaching Sophokles the author of the law, under 
the Graphe Paranomon — prevailed on the Dikastery to find 

after his death fully sustained A fragment, of considerable inter- 

the dignified position of the est, from his oration, has been 

family. preserved by Apsinfis (ap. Walz. 

On what ground they were ac- Khetor. Greec. ix. p. 545). ^TTcepslSyjc 

cused , we cannot make out. Ac- 67rep AuxoupYoyX^ytov— Tivaipr^aouaiv 

cording to the Demosthenic epistles ol Ttapidvxet; a^xou toy xd^ov; ouxo^. 

(which epistles I have before stated if)iu> |xsv auxppdvux; , xa)rQ£U S' inl 

that I do not believe to be au- x^ Sioixr^asi xu)v )rp7)p.dxu)v eups ic6- 

thentic), it was upon some allega- pou^, (f>xo§6p.-)r]3s Ss x6 Qdaxpov, x6 

tion, which, if valid at all, ought tpSsiov, xa vsibpia, xpir^psK; inoiri-^ 

to have been urged against aaxo xal Xijiivac* xoOxov t) ic6).i<; 

Lykurgus himself during his life •fjp.cLvrj-lp.tous, xal xoucicaiSa? SSyjasv 

(p. 1477, H78); but Lykurgus had aoxoii. 

been always honourably acquitted, This fragment of HyperldSs was 

and always held thoroughly estim- pointed out to my notice by Mr. 

able, up to the day of his death Churchill Babington, the editor of 

(p. 1475). the recently-discovered portions of 

HyperidSs exerted his eloquence Hyperidds. 
on behalf of the sons of Lykurgus. 
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him guilty, and condemn him to a fine of five talents. The 
restrictive law being thus repealed, the philosophers re- 
tamed.' It is remarkable that Democharea stood forward 
aa one of its advocates; defending Sophokles against the 
accuser Philon. From scanty notices remaining of the 
speech of Demochares, we gather that, while censuring the 
opinions no less than the characters of Plato and Aristotle, 
he denounced yet more bitterly their pupils , as being for 
the most part ambitious, violent, and treacherous men. Ho 
cited by name several among them, who had subverted the 
Creedom of their respective cities, and committed gross 
outrages against their fellow -c it izens.^ 

Athenian envoys were despatched to Antigonns in 
, ^ ^, Asia, to testify the gratitude of the people, aod 
Eipioiw o( communicate the recent complimentary votes. 
Domctriai AntJgonuB not only received them graciously, 
kaUs.' Hit I'ut sent to Athens, according to the promiso 
loag liegs made by his son, a large present of 150,000 
0»ii»«"' medimni of wheat, with timber sufficient for 
■nd no- 101) ships. He at the same time directed Deme- 
n^i'Tun trios to convene at Athens a synod of deputies 
at (ha from the allied Grecian cities, where resolutions 

• "*■ might be taken for the common interests of 
Greece.! It ^^g (^^ interest at this moment to raise np 
a temporary self-sustaining aathority in Qr«ece, for the 
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purpose of upholding the alliance with himself, during the 
absence of Demetrius; whom he was compelled to summon 
into Asia with his army — requiring his services for the 
war against Ptolemy in Syria and Cyprus. 

The following three years were spent by Demetrius — 1. 
In victorious operations near Cyprus, defeating Ptolemy 
and making himself master of that island ; after which 
Antigonus and Demetrius assumed the title of kings, and 
the example was followed by Ptolemy, in Egypt — by 
Lysimachus, in Thrace — and by Seleukus, in Babylonia, 
llilesopotamia, and Syria ^ — thus abolishing even the titular 
remembrance of Alexander's family. 2. In an unsuccessful 
invasion of Egypt by land and sea, repulsed with great 
loss. 3. In the siece of Rhodes. The brave and intelligent 
citizens of this island resisted for more than a year the 
most strenuous attacks and the most formidable siege- 
equipments of Demetrius Poliorketes. All their efforts 
however would have been vain had they not been assisted 
by large reinforcements and supplies from Ptolemy, Ly- 
simachus, and Kassander. Such are the conditions under 
which alone even the most resolute and intelligent Greeks 
can now retain their circumscribed sphere of autonomy. 
The siege was at length terminated by a compromise; the 
B.hodians submitted to enrol themselves as allies of Deme- 
trius, yet under proviso not to act against Ptolemy. 2 
Towards the latter they carried their grateful devotion so 
far, as to erect a temple to him, called the Ptolemseum, 
and to worship him (under the sanction of the oracle of 
Ammon) as a God. 3 Amidst the rocks and shoals through 
which Grecian cities were now condemned to steer, menaced 
on every side by kings more powerful than themselves, and 
Afterwards by the giant-republic of Rome — the Rhodians 
conducted their political affairs with greater prudence and 
dignity than any other Grecian city. 

Shortly after the departure of Demetrius from Greece 
to Cyprus, Kassander and Polysperchon renewed b.o. 307-303. 
the war in Peloponnesus and its neighbourhood.* p" pjo- 
We make out no particulars respecting this war. war^\nd 

1 Diodor. zx. 63 ; Plutarch, De- whom had assisted Rhodes) as well 

metr. 18. as to Ptolemy— though Diodorus 

* Diodor. xx. 99. Probably this does not expressly say so. 

proviso extended also to Lysi- ' Diodor. xx. 100. 

xnachua and Kassander (both of * Diodor. xx. 100. 
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ultimate The jEtolians were in hostility with Athens, 
Sreoc" ^^ ^^^ committed annoying depredations. ^ The 
against fleet of Athens, repaired or increased by the 
Kassander. timber received from Antigonus, was made to 
furnish thirty quadriremes to assist Demetrius in Cyprus, 
and was employed in certain operations near the island of 
Amorgos, wherein it suffered defeat. 2 But we can discover 
little respecting the course of the war, except that Kas- 
sander gained ground upon the Athenians, and that about 
the beginning of 303 b.o. he was blockading, or threatening 
to blockade, Athens. The Athenians invoked the aid of 
Demetrius Poliorketes, who, having recently concluded an 
accommodation with the E,hodians, came again across from 
Asia, with a powerful fleet and army, to Aulis in Boeotia.* 
He was received at Athens with demonstrations of honour 
equal or superior to those which had marked his previous 
visit. He seems to have passed a year and a half, partly 
at Athens, partly in military operations carried successfully 
over many parts of Greece. He compelled the Boeotians 
to evacuate the Euboean city of Chalkis, and to relinquish 
their alliance with Kassander. He drove that prince out 
of Attica — expelled his garrisons from the two frontier 
fortresses of Attica — Phyle and Panaktum, — and pursued 
him as far as Thermopylae. He captured, or obtained by 
bribing the garrisons, the important towns of Corinth, 
Argos, and Sikyon; mastering also -^gium, Bura, all the 
Arcadian towns (except Mantineia), and various other 
towns in Peloponnesus.* He celebrated, as president, the 
great festival of the Hersea at Argos; on which occasion 
he married Deidameia, sister of Pyrrhus, the young king 
of Epirus. He prevailed on the Sikyonians to transfer to 

* That the iBtolians were just to the great joy of the people. 



now most vexatious enemios to 
Athens, may be seen by the Itby> 
phallic ode addressed to Deme- 
trius Foliorketds (Atheneeus, yi. p. 
263). 

* Diodor. xx. 60 ; Plutarch , De- 
metrius 11. In reference to this 
defeat near Amorgos, Stratoklds 
(the complaisant orator who moved 
the votes of flattery towards De- 
metrius and Antigonus) is said to 
have announced it first as a victory, 



Presently evidences of the defeat 
arrived, and the people were angry 
with Stratoklds. ''What harm has 
happened to you ?— (replied he)— 
have you not had two days of 
pleasure and satisfaction?" This 
is at any rate a very good story. 

• Diodor. xx. 100 ; Plutarch, De- 
metrius 23. 

* Diodor. xx. 102, 103; Plutarch, 
Demetr. 23-26. 
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a short distance the site of their city, conferring upon the 
new city the name of Demetrias. i At a Grecian synod, 
convened in Corinth under his own letters of invitation, 
he received by acclamation the appointment of leader or 
Emperor of the Greeks, as it had been conferred on Philip 
and Alexander. He even extended his attacks as far as 
Leukas and Korkyra. The greater part of Greece seems 
to have been either occupied by his garrisons, or enlisted 
among his subordinates. 

So much wasKassander intimidated by these successes, 
that he sent envoys to Asia, soliciting peace from Anti- 
gonus ; who, however, elate and full of arrogance, refused 
to listen to any terms short of surrender at discretion. 
Kassander, thus driven to despair, renewed his applications 
to Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and Seleukus. All these princes 
felt equally menaced by the power and dispositions of 
Antigonus — and all resolved upon an energetic combina- 
tion to put him down. 2 

After uninterrupted prosperity in Greece, throughout 
the summer of 302 B.C., Demetrius returned b.o. 302-801. 
from Leukas to Athens, about the month of Return of 
September, near the time of the Eleusinian p®[^®*J^^x| 
mysteries. 3 He was welcomed by festive pro- to Athens 
cessions, hymns, paeans, choric dances, and bac- ~^", *"." 
chanalian odes of joyous congratulation. One re^ept^n— 
of these hymns is preserved, sung by a chorus JJ^^^^f*^}? 
oflthyphalli — masked revellers, with their heads hymn * 
and arms encircled by wreaths, — clothed in addressed 
white tunics, and in feminine garments reaching "*' 

almost to the feet.* 

This song is curious, as indicating the hopes and fears 
prevalent among Athenians of that day, and as affording 
a measure of their self-appreciation. It is moreover among 
the latest Grecian documents that we possess, bearing on 
actual and present reality. The poet, addressing Deme- 
trius as a God, boasts that two of the greatest and best- 

* Diodor. xx. 102; Plutarch, De- » Diodor. xx. 106. 

metr. 25; Pausanias, ii. 7, 1. The ' That he returned from Leukas 

city was withdrawn partially from about the time of these mysteries, 

the sea, and approximated closely is attested both by Demochards 

to the acropolis. The new city and by the Ithyphallic ode in Athe- 

remained permanently ; but the neeus, vi. p. 253. See also Duris 

new name Demetrias gave place ap. Athenceum xii. p. 535. 

to the old name Sikyon. * Semus ap. Athenceum xiv. p. 622. 
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beloved of all divine beings are visiting Attica at the same 
moment — Demeter (coming for the season of her mysteries), 
and Demetrius, son of Poseidon and Aphrodite. "To thee 
we pray (the hymn proceeds); for other Gods are either 
afar off — or have no ears — or do not exist — or care no- 
thing about us ; but thee we see before us, not in wood or 
marble, but in real presence. First of all things, establish 
peace ; for thou hast the power — and chastise that Sphinx 
who domineers, not merely over Thebes, but over all 
Greece — the -^tolian, who (like the old Sphinx) rushes 
from his station on the rock to snatch and carry away our 
persons, and against whom we cannot fight. At all times, 
the JStolians robbed their neighbours; but now, they rob 
far as well as near.'' i 

Effusions such as these, while displaying unmeasured 
g J J ^^ idolatry and subservience towards Demetrius, 
condition are yet more remarkable, as betraying a loss of 

o' *^®. force, a senility, and a consciousness of defence- 

Athenians 1 J T "^ 1 T •.• "I 

—proclaim- less and degraded position, such as we are 
ed by them- astonished to find publicly proclaimed at Athens . 
It is not only against the foreign potentates 
that the Athenians avow themselves incapable of self- 
defence, but even against the incursions of the -^tolians, 
— Greeks like themselves, though warlike, rude, and rest- 
less. 2 When such were the feelings of a people, once the 
most daring, confident, and organizing — and still the most 
intelligent — in Greece, we may see that the history of the 
Greeks as a separate nation or race is reaching its close — 
and that from henceforward they must become merged in 
one or other of the stronger currents that surround them. 
After his past successes, Demetrius passed some months 
in enjoyment and luxury at Athens. He was lodged in the 
Parthenon, being considered as the guest of the Goddess 

» Athenseua, ▼!. p. 253. AItu)X6« 8aTK kn\ icirpoc xoft^iuvoc, 

'AXXoi jiiv Tj iioxpav Y<ip Aic4xow«v waitep % icaXaii, 

7i oOx 8xowffiv u>Ta, [9»ol, xi acbfxaQ' ^^(b^ kAvV dvapTcAaa? 

^'V'j.f^'^^' ^ °^ icpoaixouaiv tjjiiv xoOxlxu)(xix«<'8«^' [?^P"» 

« S4 icapdvQ* 6pu),tev, [oi84 lv AlxwXixbv yip dpitiaai xd tu)v iciXac, 

06 |oXivov, o65e XlQtvov, dtXV dXt,eiv6v. vovl U x«l xd ic666<o- 

Xfin««tp«p«xoO««i,, rEUd8oc, .Compare Pausanias, Tii. t"*. 
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Athene. But his dissolute habits provoked the louder 
comments, frombeing indulged in such a domicile ; ^ o, 301. 
while the violences which he offered to beauti- idolatry of 
ful youths of good family led to various scenes ^x®^®^'*"" 
truly tragical. The subservient manifestations He is ini-* 
of the Athenians towards him, however, con- Jl**^/** 
tinned unabated. It is even affirmed, that, in sinian 
order to compensate for something which he myBtorioa, 
had taken amiss, they passed a formal decree, regular 
on the proposition of Stratokles, declaring that season, 
every thing which Demetrius might command was holy in 
regard to the Gods and just in regard to men. * The banish- 
ment of Demochares is said to have been brought on by 
his sarcastic comments upon this decree. 2 In the month 
Munychion (April) Demetrius mustered his forces and his 
Grecian allies for a march into Thessaly against Kassander ; 
but before his departure, he was anxious to be initiated in 
the Eleusinian mysteries. It was however not the regular 
time for this ceremony; the Lesser Mysteries being celeb- 
rated in February, the Greater in September. The Athen- 
ians overruled the difficulty by passing a special vote, en- 
abling him to be initiated at once, and to receive, in 
immediate succession, the preparatory and the final initia- 
tion, between which ceremonies a year of interval was 
habitually required. Accordingly he placed himself dis- 
armed in the hands of the priests, and received both first 
and second initiation in the month of April, immediately 
before his departure from Athens, s 

1 Plutarch, Demetr. 24. liorketds, or Stratokles. Moreover, 

* ^uch if the statement of Plu- we cannot determine when the "four 

tarch (Demetr. 24); but it seems years' war," or the alliance with 

not in harmony with the recital the Boeotians, occurred. Neitherthe 

of the honorary decree , passed in discussion of Mr. Clinton (Fast. H. 

272 B.C., after the death of Demo- 302 B.C., and Append, p. 880), nor 

charts, commemorating his merits the difiTerent hypothesis ofDroysen, 

by a statue, Ac. (Plutarch, Vit. are satisfactory on this point— see 

X Oratt. p. 860). It is there re- Carl Miiller's discussion on the 

cited that Demochards rendered ser- Fragments of Demochards, Fragm. 

▼ices to Athens (fortifying and arm- Hist. Gr. ▼. ii. p. 446. 

ing the city, concluding peace ' Diodor. xx. 110. napaSob^ ottv 

and alliance with the Boeotians, Ac, aOT6v avOTcXov loli Upeuat, xal icpa 

iiel TOO Texpaetoo*; noXsjioo, dv9' u>v t^? (bpiajxiv/jc r)(j.ipa« (xur^deli;, 4v- 

i^iiceaev bnh tcbv xaxaXuaAvTajv x6v iCtu^ev ex tu)v *A97)vu)v. 

$^(jLOv. Ol xaxaXOaavTc^ t6v §^p.ov The account of this transaction 

cannot mean either Demetrius Po- in the text is taken from Diodoras, 
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Demetrius conducted into Thessaly an army of 56,000 
Bc. 301. men; of whom 25,000 were Grecian allies — so 
extensive was his sway at this moment over the 
Grecian cities, i But after two or three months 
of hostilities, partially successful, against Kas- 
A*ia^and*° Sander, he was summoned into Asia by Anti- 
joins Anti- gonus to assist in meeting the formidable army 
of the allies — Ptolemy, Seleukus, Lysimachus^ 
and Kassander. Before retiring from Greece, 
Demetrius concluded a truce with Kassander, 
whereby it was stipulated that the Grecian 
cities, both in Europe and Asia, should be 
permanently autonomous and free from garrison 
fss^anilnd ^^ coutrol. This stipulation served only as an 
his Asiatic honourable pretext for leaving Greece; Deme- 
b?Jken nn trius had little expectation that it would be 
and par.^ observed.2 In the ensuing spring was fought 
the decivise battle oflpsus inPhrygia (b.c. 300) 



March of 
Demetrius 
into Thes- 
saly — ho 



gonus— 
great battle 
of Ipsus, 
in which 
the four 
confeder- 
ates com- 
pletely 
defeat Anti- 



titioned. 



and is a simple one; a vote was 
passed granting special licence to 
Demetrius, to receive the mysteries 
at once, though it was not the 
appointed season. 

Plutarch (Demetr. 26) superadds 
other circumstances , several of 
which have the appearance of jest 
rather than reality. PythodArus 
the Daduch or Torch-bearer of the 
Mysteries stood alone in his pro- 
test against any celebration of the 
ceremony out of time : this is 
doubtless very credible. Then (ac- 
cording to Plutarch) the Athenians 
passed decrees, on the proposition 
of StratokUs, that the month Mu- 
nychion should be called Anthe- 
Bterion. This having been done, the 
Lesser Mysteries were celebrated, 
in which Demetrius was in- 
itiated. Next, the Athenians passed 
another decree, to the effect, that 
the month Munyohion should be 
called Ito^dromion — after which, 
the Greater Mysteriet (which be- 
longed to the latter month) were 
ftalhwith oalohnted. Tho eomio 
^lllit IMHwMite tili «r BtMlo. 



kids, that he had compressed the 
whole year into one single month. 
This statement of Plutarch has 
very much the air of a carricature, 
by Fhilippidds or some other witty 
man, of the simple decree mentioned 
by Diodorus — a special licence 
to Demetrius to be initialed out 
of season. Compare anotherpassage 
of Fhilippid^s against StratoklSs 
(Plutarch, Demetr. 12). 

* Diodor. xx. 110. 

* Diodor. xx. 111. It must have 
been probably duringthis campaign 
that Demetrius began or projected 
the foundation of the important 
city of Demetrias on the Gulf of 
Magnesia, which afterwards became 
one of the great strongholds of the 
Macedonian ascendency in Greece 
(Strabo, ix. p. 436-443, in which 
latter passage, the reference to- 
Hieronymus of Kardia seems to 
prove that that historian gave a 
full description of Demetrias and 
its foundation). See about Deme- 
trias, Mannert, Geogr. t. Griecb. 
Tii. p. 691. 
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by Antigonus and Demetrius, against Ptolemy, Seleukus, 
and Lysimachus; with a large army and many elephants 
on both sides. Antigonus was completely defeated and 
slain, at the age of more than eighty years. His Asiatic 
dominion was broken up, chiefly to the profit of Seleukus, 
whose dynasty became from henceforward ascendent, from 
the coast of Syria eastward to the Caspian Gates and 
Parthia; sometimes, though imperfectly, farther eastward, 
nearly to the Indus, i 

The eflFects of the battle of Ipsus were speedily felt 
in Greece. The Athenians passed a decree proclaiming 
themselves neutral, and excluding both the belligerent 
parties from Attica. Demetrius, retiring with the remnant 
of his defeated army, and embarking at Ephesus ^ ^ 
to sail to Athens, was met on the voyage by ^^^e tora- 
Athenian envoys, who respectfully acquainted tion of the 
him that he would not be admitted. At the Kassan- 
same time, his wife Deidameia, whom he had dominion 
left at Athens, was sent away by the Athenians \^ Greece, 
under an honourable escort to Megara, while makes him- 
some ships of war which he had left in the self despot 
PeirsBus were also restored to him. Demetrius, under Kas- 
indignant at this unexpected defection of a city p'^^^J*. 
which had recently heaped upon him such ful- PoUorketss 
some adulation, was still farther mortified by returns, 

111 /» j.r«i«n • • and expels 

the loss 01 most oi his other possessions m liachards. 
Greece. 2 His garrisons were for the most part ^^ garri- 
expelled, and the cities passed into Kassandrian peiraus 
keeping or dominion. His fortunes were indeed ^^ 
partially restored by concluding a peace with ^^^^ 
Seleukus, who married his daughter. This alliance with- 
drew Demetrius to Syria, while Greece appears to have 
fallen more and more under the Kassandrian parties. It 
was one of these partisans, Lachares, who, seconded by 
Kassander's soldiers, acquired a despotism at Athens such 

» Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hell. Athens in or soon after April 301 

B.C. 301) places the battle of Ipsus B.C., and the battle of Ipsus. More- 

in August 801 B.C.; which appears over Demetrius, immediately after 

to me some months earlier than leaving Athens, carried on many 

the reality. It is clear from Diod. operations against Eassander in 

(and indeed from Mr. Clinton's Thessaly, before crossing over to 

own admission) that winter-quar- Asia to join Antigonus (Diodor. 

ters in Asia intervened between xx. 110, 111), 

the departure of Demetrius from * Plutarch, Demetr. 81. 

VOL. XII. p 
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as had been possessed by the Phalerean Demetrius, but 
employed in a manner far more cruel and oppressive. 
Various exiles, driven out by his tyranny, invited Deme- 
trius Poliorketes, who passed over again from Asia into 
Greece, recovered portions of Peloponnesus, and laid siege 
to Athens. He blocked up the city by sea and land, so 
that the pressure of famine presently became intolerable. 
Lachares having made his escape, the people opened their 
gates to Demetrius, not without great fear of the treatment 
awaiting them. But he behaved with forbearance, and 
even with generosity. He spared them all, supplied them 
with a large donation of corn, and contented himself with 
taking military occupation of the city, naming his own 
friends as magistrates. He put garrisons, however, not 
only into PeirsBus and Munychia, but also into the hill 
called Museum, a part of the walled circle of Athens itself* 
(B.C. 298). 

While Demetrius was thus strengthening himself in 
Greece, he lost all his footing both in Cyprus, Syria, and 
Kilikia, which passed into the hands of Ptolemy and Seleu- 
kus. New prospects however were opened to him in Ma- 
B.o. 298-296. cedonia by the death of Kassander (his brother- 
Death of in-law, brother of his wife Phila) and the family 
Bfood"^^'* ^®^^^ supervening thereupon. Philippus, eldest 
feuds son of Kassander, succeeded his father, but died 

hia^^mii ^^ sickness after something more than a year, 
Demetritia* Between the two remaining sons, Antipater and 
the^crown Alexander, a sanguinary hostility broke out. 
of Mace- Antipater slew his mother Thessalonike, and 
donia. threatened the life of his brother, who in his 

turn invited aid both from Demetrius and from the Epiro- 
tic king Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus being ready first, marched into 
Macedonia, and expelled Antipater; receiving as his recom- 
pense the territory called Tymphaea (between Epirus and 
Macedonia), together with Akarnania, Amphilochia, and 
the town of Ambrakia, which became henceforward his 

> Plutarch, Demetr. 34, 35 ;Pau8an. If this be correct, Munychia and 

i. 25, 5. Fausanias states (i. 26, 2) Feirseus must have been afterwards 

that a gallant Athenian named reconquered by the Macedonians; 

OlympiodoruB (we do not know for they were garrisoned (as well 

when) encouraged his fellow-citi- as Salamis and Sunium) by Anti- 

zens to attack the Museum, Muny- gonus Gonatas (Fausanias , ii. 8, 

chi», and Peiroui- and expelled 6; Plutarch, Aratus, 34). 
a«Slb4i«4aiil«ui £ftim aU of them. 
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chief city and residence, i Antipater sought shelter in 
Thrace with his father-in-law Lysimachus; by whose order, 
however, he was presently slain. Demetrius, occupied with 
other matters, was more tardy in obeying the summons; 
but, on entering into Macedonia, he found himself strong 
enough to dispossess and kill Alexander (who had indeed 
invited him, but is said to have laid a train for assassinating 
him), and seized the Macedonian crown; not without the 
assent of a considerable party, to whom the name and the 
deeds of Kassander and nis sons were alike odious. ^ 

Demetrius became thus master of Macedonia, together 
with the greater part ofGreece, including Athens, b.c 294. 
Megara, and much of Peloponnesus. He under- Antigonus 
took an expedition into Boeotia, for the purpose aon^ of^De- 
of conquering Thebes; in which attempt he sue- metrius, 
ceeded, not without a double siege of that city, Macedonia 
which made an obstinate resistance. He left as and Greece, 
viceroy in Boeotia the historian , Hieronymus of fo^JtTng T/ 
Kardia,3 once the attached friend and fellow- the Anti- 
citizen of Eumenes. But Greece as a whole was ^aaty i/" 
managed by Antigonus (afterwards called Anti- Macedonia, 
gonus Gonatas) son of Demetrius, who main- conquest 
tained his supremacy unshaken during all his of that 
father's lifetime; even though Demetrius was by"the^ 
deprived of Macedonia by the temporary com- Romans, 
bination of Lysimachus with Pyrrhus, and afterwards re- 
mained (until his death in 283 b.c.) a captive in the hands 
of Seleukus. After a brief possession of the crown of Ma- 
cedonia successively by Seleukus, Ptolemy Keraunus, 
Meleager, Antipater, and Sosthenes — Antigonus Gonatas re- 
gained it in 277 B.C. His descendants the Antigonid kings 
maintained it until the battle of Pydna in 168 b.c; when 
Perseus, the last of them, was overthrown, and his kingdom 
incorporated with the Roman conquests. * 

Of Greece during this period we can give no account, 
except that the greater number of its cities were Spirit of 
in dependence upon Demetrius and his son An- the Greeks 
tigonus ; either under occupation by Macedonian isolation of 

' Plutarch, Pyrrhus 6. • Plutarch, Demetr. 39. 

« Plutarch, Demetr. 36 ; Dexippus * See Mr. Clinton's Fasti Helle- 

ap. Synceir. p. 264 seg. ; Pausanias nici, Append. 4. p. 236-239. 
ix. 7, 3; Justin, xvi. 1, 2. 
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the cities gairisoiis, OF mled by local despots who leaned 
other *by OQ foreign mercenaries and Macedonian support. 
Antigonas. The spiiit of the Greeks was broken, and their 
habits of combined sentiment and action had disappeared. 
The invasion of the Gauls indeed awakened them into a 
temporary union for the defence of Thermopylae in 279 b-c. 
So intolerable was the cruelty and spoliation of those bar- 
barian invaders, that the cities as well as Antigonus were 
driven by fear to the efforts necessary for repelling them, i 
A gallant army of Hellenic confederates was mustered. In 
the mountains of -Etolia and in the neighbourhood of Del- 
phi, most of the Gallic horde with their king Brennus 
perished. But this burst of spirit did not interrapu the 
continuance of the Macedonian dominion in Greece, whicH 
Antigonus Gonatas continued to hold throughout most of 
a long reign- He greatly extended the system begun by 
his predecessors, of isolating each Grecian city 6roni al- 
liances with other cities in its neighbourhood — planting in 
most of them local despots — and compressing the most im- 
portant by means of garrisons. 2 Among all Greeks, the 
Spartans and the JEtolians stood most free firom foreign 
occupation , and were the least crippled in their power or 
self-action. The Achaean league too developed itself 
afterwards as a renovated sprout from the ruined tree cf 
Grecian liberty, 3 though never attaining to anything better 
than a feeble and puny life, nor capable of sustaining itself 
without foreign aid.* 

With this after-growth, or half-revival, I shall not 
meddle. It forms the Greece of Polybius, which that author 
treats, in my opinion justly, as having no history of itsown^s 

Tn:^ OS iz Eaatjt-. x^czzx^crtiais'. ^ Jus da, xxri. 1. 

85 l»r> Ti rco-.TjixTT, -ro iz \z-;yzit » PaManiM TiL IT. L ' \ts sx 

-tp «?o.^ x^o^, ^^ .^^ -j^^^^ ^ Plutarch, Armt« 4T. H-:!**-.-.. 
T* i«i; x« aTliw'j^l^^^ «-Axo^. (the Ach.«sK *c. Com- 



iaT«diift9 6m«^) J® *^ earlier sppUcatioB« to F\o- 

* FoirK Si. 4IL A .^-i,.,^. ^. ^'^ **^ «f *eypt. 
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but as an appendage attached to some foreign centre and 
principal among its neighbours — Macedonia, The Greece 
Egypt, Syria, Rome. Each of these neighbours of PoiyMus 
acted upon the destinies of Greece more power- J JJS^a 
fully than the Greeks themselves. The Greeks to subject of 
whom these volumes have been devoted — those of it"e?f ^but 
Homer, Archilochus, Solon, JEschylus, Herodo- is essen- 
tus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Demosthenes pendent* on 
— present as their most marked characteristic foreign 
a loose aggregation of autonomous tribes or ^®^»^^o"^- 
communities, acting and reacting freely among themselves, 
with little or no pressure from foreigners. The main inter- 
est of the narrative has consisted in the spontaneous group- 
ing of the diflFerent Hellenic fractions — in the self-prompted 
cooperations and conflicts — the abortive attempts to bring 
about something like an effective federal organization, or 
to maintain two permanent rival confederacies — the ener- 
getic ambition, and heroic endurance, of men to whom 
Hellas was the entire political world. The freedom of Hel- 
las, the life and soul of this history from its commencement, 
disappeared completely during the first years of Alexander's 
reign. After following to their tombs the generation of 
Greeks contemporary with him, men like Demosthenes and 
Phokion, bom in a state of freedom — I have pursued the 
history into that gulf of Grecian nullity which marks the . 
succeeding century; exhibiting sad evidence of the degra- 
ding servility, and suppliant king-worship, into which the 
countrymen of Aristeides and Perikles had been driven, by 
their own conscious weakness under overwhelming pressure 
from without. 

I cannot better complete that picture than by showing 
what the leading democratical citizen became, under the 
altered atmosphere which now bedimmed his city. Demo- 
chares, the nephew of Demosthenes, has been mentioned 
as one ofthe few distinguished Athenians in this last genera- 
tion. He was more than once chosen to the hiffh- _, . , 

, ••■,. rn . 1 • /• 1 • Evidence 

est public omces;! he was conspicuous for his ofthe 
free speech, both as an orator and as an historian, political 

• 1 * /. ' « « I .1 . ■: nullity of 

m the lace ot poweriul enemies; he remained Athens— 
throughout a long life faithfully attached to the p^^^ic 
democratical constitution, and was banished for honour of 

« Polybius xii. 13. 
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?hM?8— * *^™® ^y ^^^ opponents. In the year 280 B.C., 
what acts He prevailed on the Athenians to erect a public 
are record- monument, with a commemorative inscription, to 
titles to his uncle Demosthenes. Seven or eight years 
P^Y**^ afterwards, Demochares himself died, aged nearly 

eighty. His son Laches proposed and obtained 
a public decree, that a statue should be erected, with an 
annexed inscription, to his honour. We read in the decree 
a recital of the distinguished public services, whereby De- 
mochares merited this compliment from his countrymen. 
All that the proposer of the decree, his son and fellow- 
citizen, can find to recite , as ennobling the last half of the 
father's public life (since his return from exile), is as fol- 
lows: — 1. He contracted the public expenses, and intro- 
duced a more frugal management. 2. He undertook an 
embassy to King Lysimachus, from whom he obtained two 
presents for the people, one of thirty talents, the other of 
one hundred talents. 3. He proposed the vote for sending 
envoys to Bling Ptolemy in Egypt, from whom fifty talents 
were obtained for the people. 4. He went as envoy to An- 
tipater, received from him twenty talents, and delivered 
them to the people at the Eleusinian festival. ^ 

When such begging missions are the deeds for which 
Athens both employed and recompensed her most eminent 
citizens, an historian accustomed to the Grecian world as 
described by Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, feels 
that the life has departed from his subject, and with sad- 
ness and humiliation brings his narrative to a close. 



' See the decree in Plutarch, Vit. 
X Oratt. p. 850. The Antipater 
here mentioned is the son of Kas- 
sander, not the father. There is no 
necessity for admitting the con- 
jecture of Mr. Clinton (Fast. Hell. 
App. p. 380) that the name ought 
to be Antigonus , and not Anti- 



pater; although it may perhaps 
be true that Demochards was on 
favourable terms with Antigonus 
Gonatas (Diog. Laert. vii. 14). 

Compare Carl Miiller ad Demo- 
charis Fragm. apud Fragm. Hist. 
GrKC. vol. ii. p. 446, ed. Didot. 
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CHAPTER XCVII. 

SICILIAN AND ITALIAN GREEKS.— AG ATHOKLES. 

It has been convenient, throughout all this work, to 
keep the history of the Italian and Sicilian constuu- 
Greeks distinct from that of the Central and tion estab- 
Asiatic. "We parted last from the Sicilian Greeks, i Timoieon 
at the death of their champion the Corinthian at isyra- 
Timoleon (337 b.c), by whose energetic exploits, exchTnffed 
and generous political policy, they had been for an oiig- 
almost regenerated — rescued from foreign *'°*^y' 
enemies, protected against intestine discord, and invigor- 
ated by a large reinforcement of new colonists. For the 
twenty years next succeeding the death of Timoieon, the 
history of Syracuse and Sicily is an absolute blank; which 
is deeply to be regretted, since the position of these cities 
included so much novelty — so many subjects for debate, 
for peremptory settlement, or for amicable compromise — 
that the annals of their proceedings must have been pecu- 
liarly interesting. Twenty years after the death of Timoieon, 
we find the government of Syracuse described as an 
oligarchy; implying that the constitution established by 
Timoieon must have been changed either by violence or 
by consent. The oligarchy is stated as consisting of 600 
chief men, among whom Sosistratus and Herakleides appear 
as leaders. 2 We hear generally that the Syracusans had 
been engaged in wars, and that Sosistratus either first 
originated, or first firmly established, his oligarchy, after 
an expedition undertaken to the coast of Italy, to assist 
the citizens of Kroton against their interior neighbours 
and assailants the Bruttians. 

' See Ch. LXXXV. cumstances of these two leaders; 

* Diodor. xix. 3. It appears that but this part of his narrative is 

Diodorus had recounted in his lost: see Wesseling^s note 
eighteenth Book the preyious cir- 
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Italian 
Greeks — 
pressed 
upon by 
enemies 
from the 
interior — 
Archida- 
mus king 
of Sparta 
slain in 
Italy. 



Not merely Bjoton, but other Grecian cities also on 
the coast of Italy, appear to have been exposed 
to causes of danger and decline, similar to those 
which were operating upon so many other por- 
tions of the Hellenic world. Their non-Hellenic 
neighbours in the interior were growing too 
powerful and too aggressive to leave them in 
peace or security. The Messapians, the Lucan- 
ians, the Bruttians, and other native Italian 
tribes, were acquiring that increased strength 
which became ultimately all concentrated under the mighty- 
republic of Rome. I have in my preceding chapters re- 
counted the acts of the two Syracusan despots, the elder 
and younger Dionysius, on this Italian coast, i Though 
the elder gained some advantage over the Lucanians, yet 
the interference of both contributed only to enfeeble and 
humiliate the Italiot Greeks. Not long before the battle 
of Chseroneia' (340-338 b.c), the Tarentines found them- 
selves so hard pressed by the Messapians, that they sent 
to Sparta, their mother-city, to entreat assistance. The 
Spartan king Archidamus son of Agesilaus, perhaps ashamed 
of the nullity of his country since the close of the Sacred 
"War, complied with their prayer, and sailed at the head 
of a mercenary force to Italy. How long his operations 
there lasted, we do not know; but they ended by his being 
defeated and killed, near the time of the battle of Chaero- 
neia2 (338 b.c). 

About six years after this event, the Tarentines, being 
Bise of the s^i^l pressed by the same formidable neighbours, 
Moiossian invoked the aid of the Epirotic Alexander, king 
of the Molossians, and brother of Olympias. 
These Epirots now, daring the general decline 
of Grecian force, rise into an importance which 
they had never before enjoyed. 3 Philip of 
Macedon, having married Olympias, not only 
secured his brother-in-law on the Moiossian 
throne, but strengthened his authority over sub- 



kingdom 

of Epirus 
by Mace- 
donian aid 
—Alex- 
ander the 
Moiossian 
king, bro- 
ther of 
Olympias. 



» See Chaps. LXXXHI, LXXXV. 

» Diodor. xri. 88; Plutarch, Ca- 
mill. 19 ; Paasan. iii. 10 , 6. Plu- 
tarch eren says that the two 
battles ooeiured on the same day. 
~~ Moloseiaa King Neopto- 




lemus was father both of Alexander 
(the Epirotic) and of Olympias. 
But as to the genealogy of the 
preceding kings , nothing certain 
can be made out: see Merloker, 
Darstellung des Landes und der 
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jects not habitually obedient. It was through Macedonian 
interference that the Molossian Alexander first obtained 
(though subject to Macedonian ascendency) the important 
city of Ambrakia; which thus passed out of a free Hellenic 
community into the capital and seaport of the Epirotic 
kings. Alexander farther cemented his union with Mace- 
donia by marrying his own niece Elleopatra, daughter of 
Philip and Olympias. In fact, during the lives of Philip 
and Alexander the Great, the Epirotic kingdom appears a 
sort of adjunct to the Macedonian; governed by Olympias 
either jointly with her brother the Molossian Alexander 
— or as regent after his death. * 

It was about the year after the battle of Issus that 
the Molossian Alexander undertook his expedi- 
tion from Italy; 2 doubtless instigated in part by r^,'^'^ j^J"* 
emulation of the Asiatic glories of his nephew lossian 
and namesake. Though he found enemies more ^o^g^ggJnto 
formidable than the Persians at Issus, yet his Italy to 
success was at first considerable. He gained jfsist the 

... n-Br • jiT°« Tarentines. 

Victories over the Messapians, the liucanians, His ex- 
and the Samnites ; he conquered the Lucanian ^^^^^ ^^^ 
town of Consentia, and the Bruttian town of 

Bewohner von Epeiros, Konigsberg The date of this oration is at 
1844, p. 2-6. some period during the life of 
' A curious proof of how fully Alexander the Great — but cannot 
Olympias was queen of Epirus is be more precisely ascertained. Af- 
preserved in the oration of Hype- ter the death of Alexander, Olym- 
ridSs in defence of Euxenippus, re- pias passed much time in Epirusi 
cently published by Mr. Babington, where she thought herself more 
p. 12. The Athenians, in obedience secure from the enmity of Antipater 
to an oracular mandate from the (Diodor. xviii. 49). 
Dodonsean Zeus, had sent to Do- Dodona had been one of the most 
dona a solemn embassy for sacri- ancient places of pilgrimage for 
fice, and had dressed and adorned the Hellenic race — especially for 
the statue ofDidnd there situated, the Athenians. The order here ad- 
Olympias addressed a despatch dressed to them,— that they should 
to the Athenians, reproving them abstain from religious manifesta- 
for this as a trespass upon her tions at this sanctuary — is a re- 
dominions— Onsp to6t(ov 6fi.iv xa markable proof of the growing 
sYxXi^fxaxa y^XQe irap* 'OXojxicidSot; ^v encroachments on free Hellenism; 
Tai< eiciaxoXai^,. u)? ■>) X^^P* ^'^''1 *^® more so, as Olympias sent of- 
7j MoXo99la a6x^?, iv "q to Up6v ferings to temples at Athens when 
e9Tiv' oIjx 'Uv 7rp09^xsv 7]|xiv TU)v she chose and without asking per- 
Ixei o6§s ev xiveiv. Olympias took mission — we learn this from the 
a high and insolent tone in this same fragment of Hyperidds. 
letter (Ta<; xpaYtpSia? aOT^<; xal » Livy (viii. 3-24) places the date 
Tot; xaTTjYopiat; &c.). of this expedition of the Molossian 
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Tereina; he established an alliance with the Poediculi, and 
exchanged friendly messages with the Romans. As far as 
we can make out from scanty data, he seems to have cal- 
culated on establishing a comprehensive dominion in the 
south of Italy, over all its population — over Greek cities, 
Lucanians, and Bruttians. He demanded and obtained 
three hundred of the chief Lucanian and Messapian families, 
whom he sent over as hostages to Epirus. Several exiles 
of these nations joined him as partisans. He farther en- 
deavoured to transfer the congress of the Greco-Italian cities, 
which had been usually held at the Tarentine colony of 
Herakleia, to Thurii; intending probably to procure for 
himself a compliant synod like that serving the purpose 
of his Macedonian nephew at Corinth. But the tide of his 
fortune at length turned. The Tarentines became disgusted 
and alarmed ; his Lucanian partisans proved faithless ; the 
stormy weather in the Calabrian Apennines broke up the 
communication between his diflFerent detachments, and ex- 
posed them to be cut off in detail. He himself perished, 
by the hands of a Lucanian exile, in crossing the river 
Acheron, and near the town of Pandosia. This was held 
to be a memorable attestation of the prophetic veracity 
of the oracle; since he had received advice from Dodona 
to beware of Pandosia and Acheron; two names which he 
well knew, and therefore avoided, in Epirus — but which 
he had not before known to exist in Italy. ^ 

The Greco-Italian cities had thus dwindled down into 
Assistance a prize to be contended foj* between the Epirotic 
Syracusa^ns^ kings and the native Italian powers — as they 
toKroton— again became, still more conspicuously, fifty 
A^gatho-^ ^^ years afterwards, during the war between Pyr- 
ki6B. rhus and the Romans. They were now left to 

seek foreign aid, where they could obtain it, and to become 
the prey of adventurers. It is in this capacity that we hear 
of them as receiving assistance from Syracuse, and that the 
formidable name of Agathokles first comes before us — seem- 
ingly about 320 b.c.2 The Syracusan force, sent to Italy 
to assist theKrotoniates against their enemies the Bruttians, 
was commanded by a general named Antander, whose 

Alexander eight years earlier; » Livy, viii. 17-24 ; Justin, xii. 2; 
but it is universally recognized 8trabo, vi. p. 280. 
that this is a mistake. ^ Diodor. xix. 3. 
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brother Agathokles served with him in a subordinate 
command. 

To pass over the birth and childhood of Agathokles — 
respecting which romantic anecdotes are told, as about most 
eminent men — it appears that his father, a Rhegine exile 
named Karkinus, came from Therma (in the Carthaginian 
portion of Sicily) to settle at Syracuse, at the time when 
Timoleon invited and received new Grecian settlers to the 
citizenship of the latter city. Karkinus was in comparative 
poverty, following the trade of a potter; which his son Aga- 
thokles learnt also, being about eighteen years of age when 
domiciliated with his father at Syracuse, i Though starting 
from this humble beginning, and even notorious for the 
profligacy and rapacity of his youthful habits, Agathokles 
soon attained a conspicuous position, partly from his own 
superior personal qualities , partly from the favour of a 
wealthy Syracusan named Damas. The young potter was 
handsome, tall, and of gigantic strength; he performed with 
distinction the military service required from him as a cit- 
izen, wearing a panoply so heavy, that no other soldier could 
fight with it; he was moreover ready, audacious, and em- 
phatic in public harangue. Damas became much attached 
to him, and not only supplied him profusely with money, 
but also, when placed in command of a Syracusan army 
against the Agrigentines, nominated him one of the subor- 
dinate ofl&cers. In this capacity Agathokles acquired great 
reputation for courage in battle, ability in command, and 
fluency of speech. Presently Damas died of sickness, leaving 
a widow without children. Agathokles married the widow, 
and thus raised himself to a high fortune and position in 
Syracuse. 2 

Of the oligarchy which now prevailed at Syracuse, we 
have no particulars, nor do we know how it had Agatho- 
come to be substituted for the more popular forms ^^^^^^^J" 
established by Timoleon. "We hear only generally himseu in 
that the oligarchical leaders, Sosistratus and He- *^® ^y*- 

11. lA ••IT T • cusan ex- 

rakleides, were unprincipled and sanguinary pedition - 
men. 3 By this government an expedition was heis disap- 
despatched from Syracuse to the Italian coast, honours— 

^ Timseus apud Polybium, xii. 15; exploits of AgathokUstohavebeen 

Diodor. xix. 2. against the ^tnseans, not against 

' Diodor. xix. 3; Jastin, xxii. 1. the Agrigentines. 

Justin states the earliest military ' Diodor. xix. 3, 4. Diodorug bad 
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becomes to assist the inhabitants of Kroton against their 
tented and aggressive neighbours the Bruttians. Antander, 
leaves By- brother of Agathokles, was one of the generals 
commanding this armament, and Agathokles 
himself served in it as a subordinate officer. We neither 
know the date, the duration, nor the issue, of this expedi- 
tion. But it afforded a fresh opportunity to Agathokles to 
display his adventurous bravery and military genius, which 
procured for him high encomium. He was supposed by 
some, on his return to Syracuse, to be entitled to the first 
prize for valour; but Sosistratus and the other oligarchical 
leaders withheld it from him and preferred another. So 
deeply was Agathokles incensed by this refusal, that he 
publicly inveighed against them among the people, as men 
aspiring to despotism. His opposition being unsuccessful, 
and drawing upon him the enmity of the government, he 
retired to the coast of Italy. 

Here he levied a military band of Grecian exiles and 
He levies a Campanian mercenaries, which he maintained by 
force^hif various enterprises for or against the Grecian 
exploits as cities. He attacked Bjoton, but was repulsed 
ifaiy'and^ with loss; he took service with the Tarentines, 
Sicily. fought for somo time against their enemies, but 

at length became suspected and dismissed. Next, he joined 
himself with the inhabitants of Bhegium, assisting in the 
defence of the town against a Syracusan aggression. He 
even made two attempts to obtain admission by force into 
Syracuse, and to seize the government, i Though repulsed 
in both of them, he nevertheless contrived to maintain a 
footing in Sicily, was appointed general at th^ town of Mor- 
gantium , and captured Leontini , within a short distance 
north of Syracuse. Some time afterwards, a revolution took 
place at Syracuse, whereby Sosistratus and the oligarchy 
were dispossessed and exiled with many of their partisans. 

Under the new government, Agathokles obtained his 
recall, and soon gained increased ascendency. The dis- 

-written more about this oligarchy In the same manner, the Syra- 

in a part of his eighteenth book; cusan exile Hermokratds had at- 

which part is not preserved: see tempted to extort by force his re- 

Wesseling's note. turn, at the head of 300O men, and 

' Biodor. xix. 4 ; Justin, xxii. 1. by means of partisans within ; he 

''Bis occupare imperium Syraousa- failed and was slain — b.o. 408 

rum voluit; bis in exilium actus (Diodor. xiii. 75). 
est." 
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possessed exiles contrived to raise forces, and to carry on 
a formidable war against Syracuse from without; change of 
they even obtained assistance from the Cartha- ^°^"'*" 
ginians, so as to establish themselves at Gela, Byracuse 
on the southern confines of the Syracusan terri- —Agatho- 
tory. In the military operations thus rendered called— his 
necessary, Agathokles took a forward part, dis- exploits 
tinguishing himself among the ablest and most the ^exiles 
enterprising ofl&cers. He tried, with 1000 soldiers, — ^" 
to surprise Gela by night; but finding the enemy cha?a*c't*er^ 
on their guard , he was repulsed with loss and »* home, 
severely wounded; yet by an able manoeuvre he brought 
oflF all his remaining detachment. Though thus energetic 
against the public enemy, however, he at the same time in- 
spired both hatred and alarm for his dangerous designs, to 
the Syracusans within. The Corinthian Akestorides, who 
had been named general of the city — probably from recol- 
lection of the distinguished services formerly rendered by 
the Corinthian Timoleon — becoming persuaded that the 
presence of Agathokles was full of peril to the city, ordered 
him to depart, and provided men to assassinate him on the 
road during the night. But Agathokles, suspecting their 
design, disguised himself in the garb of a beggar, appoint- 
ing another man to travel in the manner which would be 
naturally expected from himself. This substitute was slain 
in the dark by the assassins, while Agathokles escaped by 
favour of his disguise. He and his partisans appear to have 
found shelter with the Carthaginians in Sicily, i 

Not long afterwards, another change took place in the 
government of Syracuse, whereby the oligar- Farther 
chical exiles were recalled, and peace made with internal 
the Carthaginians. It appears that a senate of at^s^/w- 
600 was again installed as the chief political cuse— 
body; probably not the same men as before, Jhe exiles 
and with some democratical modifications. At the — Agafho- 
same time, negotiations were opened, through the admit'tVd— 
mediation of the Carthaginian commander Ha- swears 
milkar, between the Syracusans and Agathokles. Jnd fi^de- 
The mischiefs of intestine conflict, amidst the lity. 

' Diodor. xix. 5, 6. A similar That Agathoklds, on leaving Sy- 

stratagem is recounted of the Ka- racuse, went to the Carthaginians, 

rian Datamgs (Cornelius Nepos, appears to he implied in the words 

Datamds, 9). of Diodorus, c. 6 — toi)<; a6T(J)icp6TS- 
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numerous discordant parties in the city, pressed hard upon 
every one, and hopes were entertained that all might be 
brought to agree in terminating them. Agathokles affected 
to enter cordially into theseprojectsof amnesty and recon- 
ciliation. The Carthaginian general Hamilkar, who had so 
recently aided Sosistratus and the Syracusan oligarchy^ 
now did his best to promote the recall of Agathokles, and 
even made himself responsible for the good and pacific 
behaviour of that exile. Agathokles, and the other exiles 
along with him, were accordingly restored. A public as- 
sembly was convened in the temple of Demeter, in the pre- 
sence of Hamilkar; where Agathokles swore by the most 
awful oaths, with his hands touching the altar and statue 
of the goddess, that he would behave as a good citizen of 
Syracuse, uphold faithfully the existing government, and 
carry out the engagements of the Cartnaginian mediators 
— abstaining from encroachments on the rights and pos- 
sessions of Carthage in Sicily. His oaths and promises were 
delivered with so much apparent sincerity, accompanied 
by emphatic harangues, that the people were persuaded to 
name him general and guardian of the peace, for the pur- 
pose of realising the prevailing aspirations towards nar- 
mony. Such appointment was recommended (it seems) by 
Hamilkar. i 



pov oufxicopsuOevtac icp6<: Kap^i^So- positis ignibus Cereris taotisque 
vl.oo< (see Wesseling's note on the in obsequia Poenorum jurat." " Ju- 
translation of ic p 6 <;). This fact rare in obsequia Poenorum" can 
is noticed merely incidentally, in hardly be taken to mean that Sy- 
the confused narrative of Diodorus; racuse was to become subject to 
but it brings him to a certain ex- Carthage ; there was nothing ante- 
tent into harmony with Justin (xx. cedent to justify such a proceeding, 
2), who insists much on the com- nor does anything follow in the 
bination between Agathoklds and sequel which implies it. 
the Carthaginians , as one of the Compare also the speech which 
main helps whereby he was enabled Justin puts into the mouth ofBo- 
to seize the supreme power. milkar when executed for treason 
^ The account here given is the by the Carthaginians— "objectans 
best which I can make out from illis (Carthaginiensibus) in Hamil- 
Diodorus (xix, 6), Justin (xxii. 2), oarem patruum suum tacita suf- 
— Polysenus (v. 3, 8). The first two fragia, quod Agathoclem socium 
allude to the solemn oath taken illis facere, quam ho3tem maluerit" 
by AgathoklfiB— icapajrQeU eU to (xxii. 7). This points to previous 
T^<; Ai^|x7]TpOf lepov uiro tu>v icoXitu>v, collusion between Hamilkar and 
u)|jioae |x7]6ev £vavTiu>Qr^O£o6ai t^ Agathoklds. 
iri^oxpaticL — "Tunc Hamilcari ex- 
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All this train of artifice had been concerted by Aga- 
thokles with Hamilkar, for the purpose of Agatho- 
enabling the former to seize the supreme power, f ^^^» incoi> 
As general of the city, Agathokles had the di- with Ha- 
rection of the military force. Under pretence miliar, 

/, t . ..•^ /»! '1 1 arms nis 

01 marching against some refractory exiles at partisans at 
Erbita in the interior, he got together 3000 ^^5*°"^^®' 
soldiers strenuously devoted to him — mercen- trates^a^^" 
aries and citizens of desperate character — to sanguinary 

1 • 1 1 1 •i^ 111 ' /* 1 o massacro 

which Hamilkar added a reinforcement of of the 
Africans. As ifabout to march forth, he muster- citizens. 
ed his troops at daybreak in the Timoleontion (chapel or 
precinct consecrated to Timoleon), while Peisarchus and 
Dekles, two chiefs of the senate already assembled, were 
invited with forty others to transact with him some closing 
business. Having these men in his power, Agathokles 
suddenly turned upon them, and denounced them to the 
soldiers as guilty of conspiring his death. Then, receiving 
from the soldiers a response full of ardour, he ordered 
them immediately to proceed to a general massacre of the 
senate and their leading partisans, with full permission of 
licentious plunder in the houses of these victims, the richest 
men in Syracuse. The soldiers rushed into the streets 
with ferocious joy to execute this order. They slew not 
only the senators, but many others also, unarmed and un- 
prepared; each man selecting victims personally obnoxious 
to him. They broke open the doors of the rich, or climbed 
over the roofs, massacred the proprietors within, and 
ravished the females. They chased the unsuspecting fugi- 
tives through the streets, not sparing even those who took 
refuge in the temples. Many of these unfortunate sufferers 
rushed for safety to the gates, but found them closed and 
guarded by special order of Agathokles; so that they were 
obliged to let themselves down from the walls, in which 
many perished miserably. For two days Syracuse was 
thus a prey to the sanguinary, rapacious, and lustful im- 
pulses of the soldiery; four thousand citizens had been 
already slain, and many more were seized as prisoners. 
The political purposes of Agathokles, as well as the passions 
of the soldiers, being then sated, he arrested the massacre* 
He concluded this bloody feat by killing such of his 
prisoners as were most obnoxious to him, and banishing 
the rest. The total number of expelled or fugitive 
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Syracusans is stated at 6000 ; who found a hospitable shelter 
and home at Agrigentum. One act of lenity is mentioned, 
and ought not to be omitted amidst this scene of horror. 
Deinokrates, one among the prisoners, was liberated by 
Agathokles from motives of former friendship: he too, 
probably, went into voluntary exile, i 

After a massacre thus perpetrated in the midst of 
AgathokUs profound peace, and in the full confidence of a 
is consti- solemn act of mutual reconciliation immediately 

tuted Bole t • .1 , -i -1 o J_^ 

despot of precedmg — surpassing the worst deeds ot the 
Syracuse, elder Dionysius, and indeed (we might almost 
say) of all other Grecian despots — Agathokles convened 
what he called an assembly of the people. Such of the 
citizens as were either oligarchical, or wealthy, or in any 
way unfriendly to him, had been already either slain or 
expelled; so that the assembly probably included few be- 
sides his own soldiers. Agathokles — addressing them in 
terms of congratulation on the recent glorious exploit, 
whereby they had purged the city of its oligarchical tyrants 
— proclaimed that the Syracusan people had now recon- 
quered their full liberty. He affected to be weary of the 
toils of command, and anxious only for a life of quiet 
equality as one among the many; in token of which he 
threw off his general's cloak and put on a common civil 
garment. But those whom he addressed, fresh from the 
recent massacre and plunder, felt that their whole security 
depended upon the maintenance of his supremacy, and 
loudly protested that they would not accept his resignation. 
Agathokles, with pretended reluctance, told them, that if 
they insisted, he would comply, but upon the peremptory 
condition of enjoying a single-handed authority, without 
any colleagues or counsellors for whose misdeeds he was 
to be responsible. The assembly replied by conferring 
upon him, with unanimous acclamations, the post of general 
with unlimited power, or despot. 2 

Thus was constituted a new despot of Syracuse about 
fifty years after the decease of the elder Dionysius, and 
twenty -two years after Timoleon had rooted out the 
Dionysian dynasty, establishing on its ruins a free polity. 
On accepting the post, Agathokles took pains to proclaim 
that he would tolerate no farther massacre or plunder, 

» Diodor. xix. 8, 9 ; Justin, xxii. 2. » Diodor. xix. 9. 
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and that his government would for the future be mild 
and beneficent. He particularly studied to pon- 
ciliate the poorer citizens, to whom he promised ^?' ^^^' 
abolition of debts and a new distribution of lar man" 
lands. How far he carried out this project J^®"» ™iii- 
systematically, we do not know ; but he conferred en'ergy, 

Sositive donations on many of the poor — which a»d ^on- 
e had abundant means of doing, out of the prop- ^^^^ ** 
orties of the numerous exiles recently expelled. He was 
full of promises to every one, displaying courteous and 
popular manners, and abstaining from all ostentation of 
guards, or ceremonial attendants, or a diadem. He at the 
same time applied himself vigorously to strengthen his 
military and naval force, his magazines of arms and stores, 
and his revenues. He speedily extended his authority over 
all the territorial domain of Syracuse, with her subject 
towns, and carried his arms successfully over many other 
parts of Sicily, i 

The Carthaginian general Hamilkar, whose complicity 
or connivance had helped Agathokles to this b.c. 317-310. 
blood-stained elevation, appears to have per- ?'°^T®^* °^ 
mitted him without opposition to extend his do- in^conquer- 
minion over a large portion of Sicily, and even ^g Siciiy. 
to plunder the towns in alliance with Carthage gentine" 
itself. Complaints having been made to Carthage, ta^e alarm 
this officer was superseded, and another general ffe a°defe^- 
(also named Hamilkar) was sent in his place, sive aiii- 
We are unable to trace in detail the proceedings Sgainat 
of Agathokles during the first years of his des- him. 
potism; but he went on enlarging his sway over the neigh- 
bouring cities, while the Syracusan exiles, whom he had 
expelled, found a home partly at Agrigentum (under 
Deinokrates), partly at Messene. About the year 314 
B.C., we hear that he made an attempt on Messene, which 
he was on the point of seizing, had he not been stopped by 
the interference of the Carthaginians (perhaps the newly- 
appointed Hamilkar), who now at leugth protested against 
his violation of the convention; meaning (as we must pre- 
sume, for we know of no other convention) the oath which 
had been sworn by Agathokles at Syracuse under the 
guarantee of the Carthaginians. 2 Though thus disappointed 

* Diodor. xix. 9; Justin, xxii. 2. ^xov ix KorpyyjSdvO); upssPsK;, ot T(jp 

* Diodor. xix. 65. xa9' 6v5rj)(p6vov fjtsv 'AyaQoxXet itspi tu)v iipaj^QsvTaiv 

VOL. XII. Q 
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at Messene, Agathokles seized AbakGdnum — where he 
slew the leading citizens opposed to him, — and carried on 
his aggressions elsewhere so effectively, that the leaders 
at Agrigentum, instigated by the Syracusan exiles there 
harboured, became convinced of the danger of leaving such 
encroachments unresisted, i The people of Agrigentum 
came to the resolution of taking up arms on behalf of the 
liberties of Sicily, and allied themselves with Gela and 
Messene for the purpose. 

But the fearful exampleof Agathokles himself rendered 
They invite them SO apprehensive of the dangers from any 
^® Spartan military leader, at once native and energetic^ 
to com-^* that they resolved to invite a foreigner. Some 
miHid— his Syracusan exiles were sent to Sparta, to choose 
duct and aud invokc some Spartan of eminence and ability, 
failure. as Archidamus had recently been called to Ta- 
rentum — and even more, as Timoleon had been brought 
from Corinth, with results so signally beneficent. The old 
Spartan king Kleomenes (of the Eurysthenid race) had a 
son Akrotatus, then unpopular at home, 2 and well disposed 
towards foreign warfare. This prince, without even consult- 
ing the Ephors, listened at once to the envoys, and left 
Peloponnesus with a small squadron, intending to cross 
by Korkyra and the coast of Italy to Agrigentum. Unfa- 
vourable winds drove him as far north as ApoUonia, and 
delayed his arrival at Tarentum; in which city, originally 
a Spartan colony, he met with a cordial reception, and ob- 
tained a vote of twenty vessels to assist his enterprize of 
liberating Syracuse from Agathokles. He ' reached Agri* 

eneTifxirjoav , u>< Tcapaf^aUovxi xa^ heen suspended for the occasion ; 

auvOi^xa^* toU S^ MeoaYjvloi; elpi^vir)v as had been done before, after the 

icapeaxsuaoav, xai to tppoupiov dvaY- defeat of Leuktra. Akrotatus had 

xdaavTs^aicoxaxaox^soiTOvTUpavvov, been the only person ((jl6voO who 

dnenXeuoav eU xtjv Ai^uyjv. opposed this suspension ; whereby 

I do not know what ouvGiixat can he incurred the most violent odium 

be here meant, except that oath generally, but most especially from 

described by Justin under the the citizens who profited by the 

words "in obsequia Pcenorum ju- suspension. These men carried their 

raf (xxii. 2). hatred so far, that they even at- 

* Diodor. xix. 70. (17) iteptopav tacked, beat him, and conspired 

'AYa6oxXda9uax6ua!^6(jLsvovxd(;^6Xei(;. against his life (ouxot "jap ouoxpa- 

" Diodor. xix. 70. After the de- cplvxsc itXTfiYa? te evecpoprjoav a6xtj> 

feat of Agis by Antipater, the se- xoi SisxdXouv eitifiouXeuovxs?). 

vere Lacedemonian laws against This is a curious indication Of 

those who fled from battle had Spartan manners. 
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fentum with favourable hopes ; was received with all the 
onours due to a Spartan prince, and undertook the com- 
mand. Bitterly did he dissappoint his party. He was in- 
competent as a general; he dissipated in presents or luxu- 
ries the money intended for the campaign, emulating Asiatic 
despots; his conduct was arrogant, tyrannical, and even 
sanguinary. The disgust which he inspired was brought 
to a height, when he caused Sosistratus, the leader of the 
Syracusan exiles, to be assassinated at a banquet. Imme- 
diately the exiles rose in a body to avenge this murder; 
while Akrotatus, deposed by the Agrigentihes, only found 
safety in flight. ^ 

To this young Spartan prince, had he possessed a noble 
heart and energetic qualities, there was here Siciiy the 
presented a career of equal grandeur with that ?n wwch^a 
of Timoleon — against an enemy able indeed and giorions 
formidable, yet not so superior in force as to ^reeTwag 
render success impossible. It is melancholy to open, 
see Akrotatus, from simple worthlessness of character, 
throwing away such an opportunity; at a time when Sicily 
was the only soil on which a glorious HeUenic career was 
still open — when no similar exploits were practicable by 
any Hellenic leader in Central Greece, from tne overwhelm- 
ing superiority offeree possessed by the surrounding kings. 
The misconduct of Akrotatus broke up all hopes of 
active operations against Agathokles. Peace Peace con- 
was presently concluded with the latter by the eluded by 
Agrigentines and their allies, under the media- wfth*^he^*' 
tion of the Carthaginian general Hamilkar. By Agrigen- 
the terms of this convention, all the Q-reek cities ^eaV~ * 
in Sicily were declared autonomous yet under p?^" in 
the hegemony of Agathokles; excepting only *"^^* 
Himera, Selinus, and Herakleia, which were actually, and 
were declared still to continue, under Carthage. Mess^nS 
was the only Grecian city standing aloof from this conven- 
tion; as such, therefore still remaining open to the Syra- 
cusan exiles. The terms were so favourable to Agathokles, 
that they were much disapproved at Carthage. 2 Agathokles 

' Diodor. six. 71. be nnterstood as in addition to 

* Diodor. six. 71, 72, 102. When the primitive Carthaginian settle- 

the convention specifies Herakleia, ments of Solus, Panormus, Lily- 

Belinus, and Himera, as being bieum, Ac, about which no question 

under the Carthaginians, this is to could arise. 

q2 
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recognized as chief and having no enemy in the field, 
employed himself actively in strengthening his hold on the 
other cities, and in enlarging his military means at home. 
He sent a force against Messene, to require the expulsion 
of the Syracusan exiles from that city, and to procure at 
the same time the recall of the Messenian exiles, partisans 
of his own, and companions of his army. His generals ex- 
torted these two points from the Messenians. Agathokles, 
having thus broken the force of Messene, secured to him- 
self the town still more completely, by sending for those 
Messenian citizens who had chiefly opposed him, and put- 
ting them all to death, as well as his leading opponents at 
Tauromenium. The number thus massacred was not less 
than six hundred. ^ 

It only remained for Agathokles to seize Agrigentum. 
He is re- Thither he accordingly marched. But Deino- 
i^isedfrom krates and the Syracusan exiles, expelled from 
tum^— the Messene, had made themselves heard at Car- 
Cartha- thage, insisting on the perils to that city from 
8end*an the encroachmeuts of Agathokles. The Car- 
armament thaginians alarmed sent a fleet of sixty sail, 
against^ whereby alone Agrigentum, already under siege 
him. by Agathokles, was preserved. The recent con- 

vention was now broken on all sides, and Agathokles kept 
no farther measures with the Carthaginians. He ravaged 
all their Sicilian territory, and destroyed some of their 
forts; while the Carthaginians on their side made a sudden 
descent with their fleet on the harbour of Syracuse. They 
could achieve nothing more, however, than the capture of 
one Athenian merchant-vessel, out of two there riding. 
They disgraced their acquisition by the cruel act (not un- 
common in Carthaginian warfare) of cutting off the hands 
of the captive crew ; for which, in a few days, retaliation 
was exercised upon the crews of some of their own ships, 
taken by the cruisers of Agathokles. 2 

The defence of Agrigentum now rested principally on 
the Carthaginians in Sicily, who took up a position on the 
hill caUed Eknomus — in the territory of Gela, a little to 

* Diodor. six. 72: compare adif- times cut off the hands of his 
ferent narrative— Poly senus, v. 16. G-allic prisoners taken in arms, 

* Diodor. xiz. 103. It mnst he whom he called rebels (Bell. Gall. 
noticed J Aowerer, that even Julius yiii. 44). 

Oaaar, in bia wars in Gaul, acme- 
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the west of the Agrigentine border. Here AgathoU^s 
approached to offer them battle — having been emboldened 
by two important successes obtained over Deino- ^^ g^^ 
larates and the Syracusan exiles, near Kentoripa Position of 
and Qallaria.1 So superior was his force, how- the Cartha- 
ever, that the Carthaginians thought it prudent fi'^ee^n Geia 
to remain in their camp; and Agathokles re- and Agri- 
turned in triumph to Syracuse, where he adorn- fh^r^^my 
ed the temples with his recently acquired reinforced 
spoils. The balance of force was soon altered ^'°™ home, 
by the despatch of a large armament from Carthage under 
Hamilkar, consisting of 130 ships of war, with numerous 
other transport ships, carrying many soldiers — 2000 native 
Carthaginians, partly men of rank — 10,000 Africans — 1000 
Campanian heavy-armed and 1000 Balearic sHngers. The 
fleet underwent in its passage so terrific a storm, that many 
of the vessels sunk with aU on board, and it arrived with 
very diminished numbers in Sicily. The loss fell upon the 
native Carthaginian soldiers with peculiar severity; inso- 
much that when the news reached Carthage, a public 
mourning was proclaimed, and the city walls were hung 
with black serge. 

Those who reached Sicily, however, were quite sufficient 
to place Hamilkar in an imposing superiority operations 
of number as compared with Agathokles. He of Agatho- 
encamped on or near Eknomus, summoned all against 
the reinforcements that his Sicilian allies could them-his 

p •i J 11115 tj • 1 • massacre of 

lurnisn, and collected additional mercenaries; citizens at 
so that he was soon at the head of 40,000 infantry ^^la. 
and 5000 cavalry. 2 At the same time, a Carthaginian armed 
squadron, detached to the strait of Messene, fell in with 
twenty armed ships belonging to Agathokles, and captured 
them all with their crews. The Sicilian cities were held to 
Agathokles principally by terror, and were likely to turn 
against him, if the Carthaginians exhibited sufficient 
strength to protect them. This the despot knew and dread- 
ed; especially respecting Gela, which was not far from the 
Carthaginian camp. Had he announced himself openly as 
intending to place a garrison in Gela, he feared that the 
citiz^s might forestal him by calling in Hamilkar. Accord- 
ingly he detached thither, on various pretences, several 

' Dlodor. xlx. 103, 104. ^ Diodor. xix. 106. 
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small parties of soldiers, who presently found themselves 
united in a number sufficient to seize the town. Agathokles 
then marched into Gela with his main force. Distrusting 
the adherence of the citizens, he let loose his soldiers upon 
them, massacred four thousand persons, and compelled the 
remainder, as a condition of sparing their lives, to bring 
in to him all their money and valuables. Having by this 
atrocity both struck universal terror and enriched himself, 
he advanced onward towards the Carthaginian camp, and 
occupied a hill called Fhalarion opposite to it. i The two 
camps were separated by a level plain or valley nearly 
five miles broad, through which ran the river Himera.2 
For some days of the hottest season (the dog-days), 

both armies remained stationary, neither of 
B»ttie of ^^G™ choosing to make the attack. At length 
the Himera, Agathokles gained what he thought a favourable 
Air»thoki68 opportunity. A detachment from the Cartha- 
and the ginian camp sallied forth in pursuit of some 
^^ Grecian plunderers; Agathokles posted some 

men in ambush, who feU upon this detachment 
unawares, threw it into disorder, and pursued it back to 
the camp. Following up this partial success, Agathokles 
brought forward his whole force, crossed the river Himera, 
and began a general attack. This advance not being ex- 
pected, the Grecian assailants seemed at first on the point 
of succeeding. They filled up a portion of the ditch, tore 
up the stockade, and were forcing their way into the camp. 
They were however repulsed by redoubled efforts, and 
new troops coming up, on the part of the defenders; mainly, 
too, by the very effective action of the 1 000 Balearic slingers 
in Hamilkar's army, who hurled stones weighing a pound 
each, against which the Grecian armour was an inadequate 
Total defence. Still Agathokles, noway discouraged, 

defeat of caused the attack to be renewed on several 
by *he°^^*' points at once, and with apparent success, when 
Carthagi- a reinforcement landed from Carthage — the ex- 
mans, pectation of which may perhaps have induced 
Hamilkar to refrain from any general attack. These new 
troops joined in the battle, coming upon the rear of the 
Greeks; who were intimidated and disordered by such un- 
foreseen assailants, while the Carthaginians in their front, 

> Diodor. xix. 107, 108. > Diodor. six. 108, 109. 
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animated to more energetic effort, first repulsed them from 
the camp, and then pressed them vigorously back. After 
holding their ground for some time against their double 
enemy, the Greeks at length fled in disorder back to their 
own camp, recrossing the river Himera. The interval was 
between four and five miles of nearly level ground, over 
which they were actively pursued and severely handled 
by the Carthaginian cavalry, 5000 in number. Moreover, 
in crossing the river, many of them drank eagerly, from 
thirst, fatigue, and the heat of the weather; tne saltness 
of the water proved so destructive to them, that numerous 
dead bodies are said to have been found unwounded on 
the banks. ^ At length they obtained shelter in their own 
camp, after a loss of 7000 men; while the loss of the victors 
•is estimated at 500. 

Agathokles, after this great disaster, did not attempt 
to maintain his camp, but set it on fire, and The Car- 
returned to Gela; which was well fortified and thaginians 

• • n 11 PI It* XT recover a 

provisioned, capable of a long detence. Here large part 
he intended to maintain himself against Hamil- f^^^^^^^^ 
kar, at least until the Syracusan harvest (prob- thokiesf* 
ably already begun) should be completed. But ^**®^5?f' " 
Hamilkar, having ascertained the strength of tion at 
Gela, thought it prudent to refrain from a siege, Syracuse, 
and employed himself in operations for the purpose -of 
strengthening his party in Sicily. His great victory at the 
Himera had produced the strongest effect upon many of 
the Sicilian cities, who were held to Agathokles by no 
other bonds except those of fear. Hamilkar issued con- 
ciliatory proclamations, inviting them all to become his 
allies, and marching his troops towards the most con- 
venient points. Presently Kamarina, Leontini, Katana, 
Tauromenium, Messene, Abaksenum, with several other 
smaller towns and forts, sent to tender themselves as allies ; 
and the conduct of Hamilkar towards all was so mild and 
equitable, as to give universal satisfaction. Agathokles 
appears to have been thus dispossessed of most part of the 
island, retaining little besides Gela and Syracuse. Even 
the harbour of Syracuse was watched by a Carthaginian 
fleet, placed to intercept foreign supplies. Returning to 
Syracuse after Hamilkar had renounced all attempts on 

» Diodor. xix. 109. 
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Gela, Agathokles collected the corn from the neigh- 
bourhood, and put the fortifications in the best state of 
defence. He had every reason to feel assured that the 
Carthaginians, encouraged by their recent success, and 
reinforced by allies from the whole island, would soon 
press the siege of Syracuse with all their energy; while 
for himself, hated by all, there was no hope of extraneous 
support, and little hope of a successful defence, i 

In this apparently desperate situation, he conceived 

the idea of a novelty alike daring, ingenious, 
ceives^the and effective ; surrounded indeed with difficulties 
plan of in the execution, but promising, if successfully 
the*Car°ha- executed, to change altogether the prospects 
ginians in of the war. He resolved to carry a force across 

from Syracuse to Africa, and attack the Car- 
thaginians on their own soil. No Greek, so far as we 
know, had ever conceived the like scheme before ; no one 
certainly had ever executed it. In the memory of man, 
the African territory of Carthage had never been visited 
by hostile foot. It was known that the Carthaginians would 
be not only unprepared to meet an attack at home, but 
unable even to imagine it as practicable. It was known 
that their territory was rich, and their African subjects 
harshly treated, discontented, and likely to seize the first 
opportunity for revolting. The landing of any hostile 
force near Carthage would strike such a blow, as at least 
to cause the recall of the Carthaginian armament in Sicily, 
and thus relieve Syracuse; perhaps the consequences of 
it might be yet greater. 

How to execute the scheme was the grand difficulty — 
^. for the Carthaginians were superior not merely 

and B&gl-^ on land, but also at sea. Agathokles had no 
city in chauce cxcept by keeping his purpose secret, 

OFGranlzincr ■» . t 

this expe- and even unsuspected. He fitted out an arma- 
dition. ment, announced as about to sail forth from 

±118 renew- g^ ' . ti« • i 

ed mas- ISyracuse on a secret expedition, against some 
sacre and unknown towu ou the Sicilian coast. He Selected 

spoliation, /••i. ^ • ^ i a •n-i' 

lor this purpose his best troops, especially his 
horsemen, few of whom had been slain at the battle of the 
Himera: he could not transport horses, but he put the 
horsemen aboard with their saddles and bridles, entertaining 

* Died or. xix. 110* 
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fall assurance that he could procure horses in Africa. 
In selecting soldiers for his expedition, he was careful to 
take one member from many different families, to serve as 
hostage for the fidelity of those left behind. He liberated, 
and enrolled among his soldiers, many of the strongest 
and most resolute slaves. To provide the requisite funds, 
his expedients were manifold; he borrowed from merchants, 
seized the money belonging to orphans, stripped the women 
of their precious ornaments, and even plundered the richest 
temples. By all these proceedings, the hatred as well as 
fear towards him was aggravated, especially amon^ the 
more opulent families. Agathokles publicly proclaimed, 
that the siege of Syracuse, which the Carthaginians were 
now commencing, would be long and terrible — that he 
and his soldiers were accustomed to hardships and could 
endure them, but that those who felt themselves unequal 
to the eflPort might retire with their properties while it 
was yet time. Many of the wealthier families — to a number 
stated as 1600 persons — profited by this permission; but 
as they were leaving the city, Agathokles set his mer- 
cenaries upon them, slew them all, and appropriated their 
possessions to himself. ^ By such tricks and enormities, he 
provided funds enough for an armament of sixty ships, 
well filled with soldiers. Not one of these soldiers knew 
where they were going; there was a general talk about 
the madness of Agathokles; nevertheless such was their 
confidence in his bravery and military resource, that they 
obeyed his orders without asking questions. To act as 
viceroy of Syracuse during his own absence, Agathokles 
named Antander his brother, aided by an .^tolian officer 
named Erymnon.^ 

The armament was equipped and ready, without any 
suspicion on the part of the Carthaginian fleet He gets 
blockading the harbour. It happened one day Jarbour^n 
that the approach of some corn-ships seduced spite of the 
this fleet into a pursuit; the mouth of the har- Jlet!'*^'''^ 
hour being thus left unguarded, Agathokles Kciipse of 
took the opportunity of striking with his arma- *J| Jeaches 
ment into the open sea. As soon as the Cartha- Africa 
ginian fleet saw him sailing forth, they neglected aafeiy. 
the corn-ships, and prepared for battle, which they presumed 

* Diodor. zx. 4, 5 ; Jnstin, xxii. 4. Compare Polysenus, v. 3-5. 

» Diodor. xx. 4-16. 
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that he was come to offer. To their surprise, he stood 
out to sea as fast as he could; they then pushed out in 
pursuit of him, but he had already got a considerable ad- 
vance and strove to keep it. Towards nightfall however 
they neared him so much, that he was only saved by the 
darkness. During the night he made considerable way; 
but on the next day there occurred an eclipse of the sun 
so nearly total, that it became perfectly dark, and the 
stars were visible. The mariners were so terrified at this 
phenomenon, that all the artifice and ascendency of Aga- 
thokles were required to inspire them with new courage. 
At length, after six days and nights, they approached tne 
coast of Africa. The Carthaginian ships had pursued them 
at a venture, in the direction towards Africa; and they 
appeared in sight just as Agathokles was nearing the land. 
Strenuous efforts were employed by the mariners on both 
sides to touch land first; Agathokles secured that advantage, 
and was enabled to put himself into such a posture of de- 
fence that he repulsed the attack of the Carthaginian ships, 
and secured the disembarkation of his own soldiers, at a 
point called the Latomise or Stone-quarries, i 

After establishing his position ashore, and refreshing 
He burns ^^^ soldiers, the first proceeding of Agathokles 
his vessels was to bum his vessels; a proceeding which 
iye°c^re*-*" Seemed to carry an air of desperate boldness, 
mony for Yet in truth the ships were now useless — for, 
thr8°*under i^ ^^ was unsuccessful on land, they were not 
vow to enough to enable him to return in the face of 
6m6t6r. ^j^^ Carthaginian fleet; they were even worse 
than useless, since, if he retained them, it was requisite 
that he should leave a portion of his army to guard them, 
and thus enfeeble his means of action for the really im- 
portant achievements on land. Conveninff his soldiers in 
assembly near the ships, he first offerea a sacrifice to 
Demeter and Persephone — the patron Goddesses of Sicily, 
and of Syracuse in particular. He then apprised his soldiers, 
that during the recent crossing and danger from the Car- 
thaginian pursuers, he had addressed a vow to these 
Goddesses — engaging to make a burnt-offering of his ships 
in their honour, if they would preserve him safe across to 

1 Diodor. xx. 6. Frocopius, Bell. Carthage, as far as Juka, the land 
Yand. i. 16. It is here stated, that is icavTeXu); dXifxevoc. 
for nine days* march eastward from 
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Africa. The Goddesses had granted this boon; they had 
farther, by favourably responding to the sacrifice just 
offered, promised full success to his African projects; it 
became therefore incumbent on him to fulfil his vow with 
exactness. Torches being now brought, Agathokles took 
one in his hand, and mounted on the stem of the admiral's 
ship, directing each of the trierarchs to do the like on his 
own ship. All were set on fire simultaneously, amidst the 
sound of trumpets, and the mingled prayers and shouts of 
the soldiers. ^ 

Though Agathokles had succeeded in animating his 
soldiers with a factitious excitement, for the ac- Agathokles 
complishment of this purpose, yet so soon as marches 
they saw the conflagration decided and irre- carthagi- 
vocable — thus cutting off all their communi- man tenri- 
cation with home — their spirits fell, and they JSrerrunSs 
began to despair of their prospects. Without —richness 
allowing them time to dwell upon the novelty of tatio^n^of 
the situation, Agathokles conducted them at the coun- 
once against the nearest Carthaginian town, *'^* 
called Megale-Polis.2 His march lay for the most part 
through a rich territory in the highest cultivation. The 
passing glance which we thus obtain into the condition of 
territory near Carthage is of peculiar interest ; more espe- 
cially when contrasted with the desolation of the same coast, 
now and for centuries past. The corn-land, the plantations 
both of vines and olives, the extensive and well-stocked 
gardens, the size and equipment of the farm-buildings, 

■ This striking scene is descrihed face of that projecting tongne of 

by Diodorns zz. 7 (compare Justin, land which terminates in Cape Bon 

zzii. 6), prohahly enough copied (Promontorium Mercurii), forming 

from Eallias y the companion and the eastern boundary of the Gulf 

panegyrist of Agathokles: see of Carthage. There are stone 

Diodor. zzi. Fragm. p. 281. quarries here, of the greatest ez- 

> Megald-Folis is nowhere else tent as well as antiquity. Dr.Barth 

mentioned — nor is it noticed by places Megald-Polis not far off 

Forbiger in his list of towns in from this spot, on the same western 

the Carthaginian territory (Hand- face of the projecting land , and 

buoh der Alten Geographie, sect, near the spot afterwards called 

109). Mi sua. 

Dr. Barth (Wanderungen auf den A map, which I have placed in 

Eiisten-Landern des Mittelmeeres, this volume , will convey to the 

vol. i. p. 131-133) supposes that reader some idea of the Carthagi- 

Agathoklds landed at an indenta- nian territory, 
tion of the coast on the western 
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the large outlay for artificial irrigation, the agreeable 
country-houses belonging to wealthy Carthaginians, &c., 
all excited the astonishment, and stimulated the cupidity, 
of Agathokles and his soldiers. Moreover, the towns were 
not only very numerous, but all open and unfortified, ex- 
cept Carthage itself and a few others of the coast, i The 
Carthaginians, besides having little fear of invasion by sea, 
were disposed to mistrust their subject cities, which they 
ruled habitually with harshness and oppression. 2 The Liby- 
Phenicians appear to have been unused to arms — a race of 
timid cultivators and traffickers, accustomed to subjection 
and practised in the deceit necessary for lightening it. 3 Aga- 
thokles, having marched through this land of abundance, 
assaulted Megale-Polis without delay. The inhabitants, 
unprepared for attack, distracted with surprise and terror, 
made little resistance. Agathokles easily took the town, 
abandoning both the persons of the inhabitants and all the 
rich property within, to his soldiers; who enriched them- 
selves with a prodigious booty both from town and country 
— furniture, cattle, and slaves. From hence he advanced 
farther southward to the town called Tunes (the modem 

1 Justin, zxii. 6. "Hue accedere, rernm est regio, et imbelles (quod 

quod urbes castellaque Africse non plerumque in uberi agro evenit) 

muris cinctae , non in montibus barbari sunt : priusque quam Car- 

positsB sint: sed in planis campis thagine subveniretur , opprimi vi- 

sineullismunimentisjaceant: quas debantur posse." 

omnes metu excidii facile ad belli About the harshness of the Gar- 

societatem perlici posse." thaginian rule over their African 

' Seven centuries and more after subjects, see Diodor. zi. 77; Folyb. 

these events , we read that the i. 72. In reference to the above 

Vandal king G-enseric conquered passage of Folybius, however, we 

Africa from the Bomans— and that ought to keep in mind— That in 

he demolished the fortifications of describing this harshness, he speaks 

all the other towns except Car- vrith express and exclusive reference 

thage alone~-from the like feeling to the conduct of the Carthaginians 

of mistrust. This demolition mate- towards their subjects during the 

rially facilitated the conquest of first Funic war (against Borne), 

the Vandal kingdom by Belisarius, when the Carthaginians themselves 

two generations afterwards (Pro- were hard pressed by the Bomans 

copius, Bell. Vandal, i. 5; i. 15). and required everything that they 

' Livy (xxix. 25) , in recounting could lay hands upon for self-de- 

the landing of Scipio in the Car- fence. This passage of Polybius 

thaginian territory in the latter has been sometimes cited as if it 

years of the second Punic war, attested the ordinary character 

says, "Emporia ut peterent, guber- ;ind measure of Carthaginian do- 

natoribusedixit.rertilissimusager, minion; which is contrary to the 

ooque abundans omnium copi& intention of the author. 
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Tunis, at the distance of only fourteen miles southwest of 
Carthage itself), which he took by storm in like manner. 
He fortified Tunes as a permanent position; but he kept 
his main force united in camp, knowing well that he should 
presently have an imposing army against him in the field, 
and severe battles to fight, i 

The Carthaginian fleet had pursued Agathokles during 
his crossing from Syracuse, in perfect ignorance consterna- 
of his plans. When he landed in Africa, on their *}^n at Oar- 
own territory, and even burnt his fleet, they at cit*/-fbrce^ 
first flattered themselves with the belief that marches 
they held him prisoner. But as soon as they Sun-^**^^* 
saw him commence his march in military array S*"*?,® ^^^ 
against Megalopolis, they divined his real pur- named *' 
poses, and were filled with apprehension. Carry- generals. 
ing off the brazen prow-ornaments of his burnt and aban- 
doned ships, they made sail for Carthage, sending forward 
a swift vessel to communicate first what had occurred. Be- 
fore this vessel arrived, however, the landing of Agatho- 
kles had been already made known at Carthage, where it 
excited the utmost surprise and consternation; since no one 
supposed that he could have accomplished such an ad- 
venture without having previously destroyed the Carthagi- 
nian army and fleet in Sicily. From this extreme dismay 
they were presently relieved by the arrival of the mes- 
sengers from their fleet; whereby they learnt the real state 
of affairs in Sicily. They now made the best preparations 
in their power to resist Agathokles. Hanno and Bomilkar, 
two men of leading families, were named generals conjointly. 

They were bitter political rivals, — but this very rivalry 
was by some construed as an advantage, since each would 

1 Diodor. xx. 8. Compare Polyb. mercenary soldiers and native 
i. 29, where he describes the first Africans against Carthage, which 
invasion of the Carthaginian ter- followed on the close of the first 
ritory by the Boman consul Be- Panic war (Polyb. i. 73) — and by 
gulus. Tunds was 120 stadia or the revolted Libyans in 396 B.C. 
about fourteen miles south-east of (Diodor. xiv. 77). 
Carthage (Polyb. i. 67). The Tab. Diodorus places Tnnds at the 
Peuting. reckons it only ten miles, distance of 2000 stadia from Car- 
It was made the central place for thage, which must undoubtedly be 
hostile operations againstCarthage, a mistake. He calls it White Tu- 
both by Be gulus in the first Punic ties; an epithet drawn from the 
war (Polyb. i. 30),— by Matho and chalk cliffs adjoining. 
Spendius , in the rebellion of the 
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serve as a check upon the other, and as a guarantee to the 
state; or, what is more probable, each had a party suf- 
ficiently strong to prevent the separate election of the 
other. 1 These two generals, unable to wait for distant suc- 
cours, led out the native forces of the city, stated at 40,000 
infantry, 1000 cavalry, derived altogether from citizens and 
residents — with 2000 war-chariots. They took post on an 
eminence (somewhere between Tunes and Carthage) not 
far from Agathokles; Bomilkar commanding on the left, 
where the ground was so difficult that he was unable to 
extend his front, and was obliged to admit an unusual depth 
of files ; while Hanno was on the right, having in his front 
rank the Sacred Band of Carthage, a corps of 2500 dis- 
tinguished citizens, better armed and braver than the rest. 
So much did the Carthaginians outnumber the invaders — 
and BO confident were they of victory — that they carried 
with them 20,000 pairs of handcuffs for their anticipated 
prisoners. 2 

Agathokl^splaced himself on theleft, with 1000 chosen 
Inferior hoplites round him to combat the Sacred Band; 
A*™th'ki6^ the command of his right he gave to his son 
— Ws arti-^ Archagathus. His troops — Syracusans, mis- 
cellaneous mercenary Greeks, Campanians or 
Samnites, Tuscans, and Gauls — scarcely equalled 
in numbers one-half of the enemy. Some of 
the ships* crews were even without arms — a deficiency 
which Agathokles could supply only in appearance, by 
giving to them the leather cases or wrappers of shields, 
stretched out upon sticks. The outstretched wrappers 
thus exhibited looked from a distance like shields; so 
that these men, stationed in the rear, had the appearance 



fices to 
encourage 
the sol- 
diers. 



* Diodor. zz. 10. 

* Diodor. zz. 10-13. See, respect- 
ing the Sacred Band of Carthage 
(which was nearly cut to pieces 
by Timoleon at the battle of the 
KrimesuB), Diodor. zvi .80, 81 ; also 
this History, Chap. LXXXV, 

The amount of native or citizen- 
force given here by Diodorus (40,000 
foot and 1000 horse) seems very 
great. Our data for appreciating 
it however are lamentably scanty ; 
and we ought to ezpect a large 



total. The population of Carthage 
is said to have been 700,000 souls; 
even when it was besieged by the 
Bomans in the third Funic war, 
and when its power was prodigious- 
ly lessened (Strabo, zvii. p. 833). 
Its military magazines, even in 
that reduced condition, were enor- 
mous,— as they stood immediately 
previous to their being given up 
to the Bomans, under the treacher- 
ous delusions held out by Borne. 
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of a reserve of hoplites. As the soldiers however were still 
discouraged, Agathokles tried to hearten them up by an- 
other device yet more singular, for which indeed he most 
have made deliberate provision beforehand. In various 
parts of the camp, he let fly a number of owls, which 
perched upon the shields and helmets of the soldiers. 
These birds, the favourite of Athene, were supposed and 
generally asserted to promise victory; the minds of the sol- 
diers are reported to have been much reassured by the sight. 

The Carthaginian war-chariots and cavalry, which, 
charged first, made little or no impression; but Treachery 
the infantry of their right pressed the Greeks of the Car- 
seriously. Especially Hanno, with the Sacred general*" 
Band around him, behaved with the utmost Bomiikar— 
bravery and forwardness, and seemed to be gain- Igatho-^ 
ing advantage, when he was unfortunately slain, ^^i^^. 
His death not only discouraged his own troops, but became 
fatal to the army, by giving opportunity for treason to his 
colleague Bomiikar. This man had long secretly meditated 
the project of rendering himself despot of Carthage. As 
a means of attaining that end, he deliberately sought to 
bring reverses upon her; and no sooner had he heard of 
Hanno's death, than he gave orders for his own wing to 
retreat. The Sacred Band, though fighting with unshaken 
valour, were left unsupported, attacked in rear as well as 
front, and compelled to give way along with the rest. The 
whole Carthaginian army was defeated and driven back to 
Carthage. Their camp fell into tho hands of Agathokles, 
who found among their baggage the very handcuffs which 
they had brought for fettering their expected captives. ^ 

This victory made Agathokles for the time master of 
the open country. He transmitted the news to Conquests 
Sicily, by a boat of thirty oars, constructed ex- of Agatho- 

i/»ii • 111 "I* Kies among 

pressly for the purpose — since ne had no snips the Cartha- 
of his own remaining. Having fortified Tun^s, ^g^^^^jjcie's 
and established it as his central position, he Snathe east- 
commenced operations along the eastern coast ®"* coast. 
(Zeugitana and Byzakium, as the northern and southern 
portions of it were afterwards denominated by the E<omans) 
against the towns dependent on Carthage. 2 

' Diodor. xx. 12. The loss of the men— others at 6000. The loss in 
Carthaginians was differently given the army of Agathokles was stated 
~some authors stated it at 1000 at 200 men. ' Diodor. xx. 17. 
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In that city, meanwhile, all was terror and despondency 
Eeii i u ^^ consequence of the recent defeat. It was well 
terro^ and known that the African subjects generally enter- 
distresa of tainod nothiuff but fear and hatred towards the 

the Oartna- . . •! vr -xi- ±i ±' t 'i 

ginians. rcigmng City. Js either the native Libyans or 
Human Africans, — nor the mixed race called Liby-Phoe- 
nicians, who inhabited the towns i — could be de- 
pended on if their services were really needed. The distress 
of the Carthaginians took the form of religious fears and 
repentance. They looked back with remorse on the impiety 
of their past lives, and on their omissions of duty towards 
the Gods. To the Tyrian Herakles, they had been slack in 
transmitting the dues and presents required by their re- 
ligion; a backwardness which they now endeavoured to 
make up by sending envoys to Tyre, with prayers and 
supplications, with rich presents, and especially with 
models in gold and silver of their sacred temples and 
shrines. Towards Kronus, or Moloch, they also felt that 
they had conducted themselves sinfully. The worship ac- 
ceptable to that God required the sacrifice of young 
children, born of free and opulent parents, and even the 
choice child of the family. But it was now found out, 
on investigation, that many parents had recently put 
a fraud upon the God, by surreptitiously buying poor 
children, feeding them well, and then sacrificing them as 
their own. This discovery seemed at once to explain why 
Kronus had become oflFended, and what had brought upon 
them the recent defeat. They made an emphatic atonement, 
by selecting 200 children from the most illustrious families 
in Carthage, and offering them up to Kronus at a great 
public sacrifice; besides which, 300 parents, finding them- 
selves denounced for similar omissions in the past, display- 
ed their repentance by voluntarily immolating their own 
children for the public safety. The statue of Kronus, — 
placed with outstretched hands to receive the victim tender- 
ed to him, with fire immediately underneath, — was fed at 
that solemnity certainly with 200, and probably with 500, 
living children. 2 By this monstrous holocaust the full 

* Diodor. xx. 55. atoo?, usTepovtovoojievoiXaQpaxaTSa^ 

* Diodor. xx. 14. ^tkLvto Se xal xal 0pi'|;avTec eTCSfATcov 47:1 ttjv Quaiav* 
t6v KpAvovafttoic evavTioOaQai, xa06- xal Ci^Ti^asu); YevojAsvrjc, eOpsQrjUav 
aov 8v TOi? epinpooQsv xp'^'^o^^Q'^O"''^*? Tivec tu)v xa9i£poupyr]ji.sv(ov C)tco3o- 

rouxq) Tip 8sy tu)v uld)v tou? xpaxi- Xijxaioi ysy^'^^tsc' to6t(ov66 Xa34vT8« 
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religious duty being discharged, and forgiveness obtained 
from the God, the mental distress of the Carthaginians was 
healed. 

Haying thus relieved their consciences on the score of 
religious obligation, the Carthaginians despatch- OperationB 
ed envoys to Hamilkar in Sicily, acquainting of Agatho- 

■I • 'ii: XT- J. 1 'J. J • • i_* J. kl68 on the 

him with the recent calamity, desiring mm to eastern 
send a reinforcement, and transmitting to him the g^"* o' 
brazen prow-ornaments taken from the ships of capture ^ 
Agathotles. They at the same time equipped ?^°^"» 
a fresh army, with which they marched forth to tum, Thap- 
attack Tunes. Agathokles had fortified that ^ns, &c. 
town, and established a atrong camp before it; but he had 
withdrawn his main force to prosecute operations against 
the maritime towns on the eastern coast of the territory of 
Carthage. Among these towns, he first attacked Neapolis 
with success, granting to the inhabitants favourable terms. 
He then advanced farther southwards towards Adrumetum, 
of which he commenced the siege, with the assistance of a 
neighbouring Libyan prince named Elymas, who now joined 
him. While Agathokles was engaged in the siege of Adru- 

iyvoiavi xal xouc icoXe|itoucitp6; toi; prebend) as Eusebius understood 

xelxesiv 6pu)vTsc cTTpaTOTCeSsuovTac, it, that these were fathers who 

i$sicTiSat(i6vouv u)c xaTocXeXuxdrectac gaye up their children (not them- 

Kaxplouc xtbv Qeibv xiftdc;' SiopQibaa- selves) to be sacrificed. The yic- 

oQai 8i xac oYvolac aiceOSovxec, Sia- tims here mentioned as sacrificed 

xoaioucH-^vxcuveTCKpaveoTdTUJvical^cDv to Kronus were children, not ad- 

icpoxplvocvxec gQuoav triy-oaia' &XX01 ults (compare Diodor. xiii. 86); 

0' iv SiafioXaic Svxec, dxoualwc iocu- nothing is here said about adult 

TOi>? l5ooav, oOx eXdxxouc fivxe? xpta- victims. Wesseling in his note ad- 

xoaicDv* ^v 6e icap' a^roTc dv§piac heres to the literal meaning of the 

Kp6vou x°'^^o^<)^%'^s'^^^^<:'^°'<iX^''P°'( words, dissenting from Eusebius: 

6icxlaceYxsxXi{j.^va; enlxTjvY^v, UJ9X8 but I think that the literal mean- 

x6v ciciTeOdvxa xu>v icaiS(uv dicoxu- ing is less in harmony with the 

XUo9aixal7tlTCX6ivet«;xixdo{jiaTCX7]ps? general tenor of the paragraph. 

icup6c. Compare Festus ap. Lactan- Instances of self-devotion, by per- 

tium, Inst. Div. 1. 21; Justin, xviii. sons torn with remorse, are indeed 

6, 12. mentioned : see the case of Imil- 

In this remarkable passage (the kon, Diodor. xiv. 76; Justin, 

more remarkable because so little six. 3. 

information concerning Garthagi- We read in the Fragment of En- 

nian antiquity has reached us), one nius— "Foeni sunt soliti suos sacri- 

clause is not perfectly clear, re- ficare puellos:" see the chapter iv. 

Bpecting the three hundred who are of Munter's work, Religion der 

said to have voluntarily given <Ae«n- Earthager, on this subject. 
selves up, Diodorus means (I ap- 

voL. xn. B 
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metum, the Carthaginians attacked his position at Tunes^ 
drove his soldiers out of the fortified camp into the town^ 
and began to batter the defences of the town itself. Apprised 
of this danger while besieging Adrumetum, but nevertheless 
reluctant to raise the siege, — Agathokles left his main army 
before it, stole away with only a few soldiers and some camp- 
followers, and conducting them to an elevated spot — half- 
way between Adrumetum and Tunes, yet visible from both 
— he caused them to kindle at night upon this eminence a 
prodigious number of fires. ^ The effect of these fires, seen 
from Adrumetum on one side and from the army before 
Tun^s on the other, was, to produce the utmost terror at 
both places. The Carthaginians besieging Tunes fancied 
that Agathokles with his whole army was coming to attack 
them, and forthwith abandoned the siege in disorder, leav- 
ing their engines behind. The defenders of Adrumetum, 
interpreting these fires as evidence of a large reinforce- 
ment on its way to join the besieging army, were so dis- 
couraged that they surrendered the town on capitulation.^ 

' Diodor. xx. 17. XdGpa npoo^XOev Tunis. Other authors have placed 
i-Ki Tivaxdicov opsivov, S9ev opaoQai it at Hamamat, more to the north- 
Suva t6v ^v aOxov uno tu>v ward than Herkla, and nearer to 
'A8pu(iL7)Tivu) V xal Td)v Kap)^7)- Tunis. 

Sovlu>v Tu>v T6v7]Ta icoXiop- Of these three sites, Hamamat 

xouvTCDv* vuxToc tk GuvT^^a; TOic is the only one which will consist 

cxpaTiuDxan iitl itoXov t6tiov itopi with the narrative of Diodoms. 

xaieiv, fid^av iicoiTjcre, xoi; (lev Kap- Both the others are too distant. 

Xi]8ovioic, u)c (i^exdc iieydiXYjc 8uva(Aeu>( Hamamat is ahout forty -eight 

in* a&xouc icopeu6|isvoc , xoT; Si no- English miles from Tunis (see 

Xiopxou(iivoic , (b; AXXyjc 8uvd|Aeu>c Barth, p. 184, with his note). This- 

dSpac xoi< itoXe|iloic eU au(i(iaxlav is as great a distance (if not too 

icapaYeYev7](iivT](;. great) as can possibly be admitted; 

* Diodorus xx. 17. The incident both Herkla and Susa are very much 

here recounted by Diodorus is more distant, and therefore out of' 

curious, but quite distinct and the question. 

intelligible. He had good author- Nevertheless, the other evideneo 

ities before him in his history of known to us tends apparently to 

Agathoklds. If true, it affords an place Adrumetum at Susa, and not 

evidence for determining, within at Hamamat (see Barth, p. 142-164 ; 

some limits, the site of the ancient Forbiger, Handb. d. Geog. p. 846). 

Adrumetum , which Mannert and It is therefore probable that the 

Shaw place at Herkla— while For- narrative of Diodorus is not true, 

biger and Dr. Barth put it near or must apply to some other place 

the site of the modern port called on the coast (possibly Neapolis, 

Susa, still more to the southward, the modem Nabel) taken by Aga- 

and at a prodigious distance from thoklds, and not to Adrumetum. 
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By this same stratagem — if the narrative can be trust- 
ed — Agathokles both relieved Tunes, and ac- He fortifies 
quired possession of Adrumetum. Pushing his •^®?^*7", 
conquests yet farther south, he besieged and took operatfons' 
Thapsus, with several other towns on the coast against the 
to a considerable distance southward. ^ He also couot^— 
occupied and fortified the important position ^^h**!*^* 
called Aspis, on the south-east of the headland nians** 
Cape Bon, and not far distant from it; a point again, 
convenient for maritime communication with Sicily. 2 

By a series of such acquisitions, comprising in all not 
less than 200 dependencies of Carthage, Agathokles became 
master along the eastern coast. 3 He next endeavoured to 
subdue the towns in the interior, into which he had ad- 
vanced as far as several days* march. But he was recalled 

1 Diodor. zz. 17. coast at Agpig; for in order to do 

s Strabo, xyii. p. 8S4. Solinns this, they must get from the Gulf 

(c. 80) talks of Aspis as founded round Gape Bon. 

by the Siculi; Aspis (called by the ' Diodor. zx. 17. The Boman 

Bomans Glypea), being on the consul Begulus, when he inraded 

eastern side of Gape Bon, as more Africa during the first Funic war, 

convenient for communication with is said to haye acquired, either by 

Sicily than either Garthage, or capture or voluntary adhesion, 

Tunis , or any part of the Gulf of two hundred dependent cities of 

Garthage, which was on the western Garthage (Appian, Funica, c. 3). 

side of Gape Bon. To get round Bespecting the prodigious number 

that headland is, even at the pre- of towns in Northern Africa, see 

sent day, a dif&cult and uncertain the very learned and instructive 

enterprise for navigators: see the work of Movers, Die Fhonikier, 

remarks of Dr. Barth, founded vol. ii. p. 454 seqq. Even at the 

partly on his own personal ex- commencement of the third Funic 

perience (Wanderungen auf den war, when Garthage was so much 

Eiistenlandem des Mittelmeeres, reduced in power, she had still 

i. p. 196). A ship coming from Si- three hundred cities in Libya 

cily to Aspis was not under the (Strabo, zvii. p. 833). It must be 

necessity of getting round the head- confessed that the name cities or 

land. towns (ic6XeiO was used by some 

In the case of Agathoklds, there authors very vaguely. Thus Fo- 

was a farther reason for establish- seidonius ridiculed the affirmation 

ing his maritime position at As- of Folybius (Strabo iii. p. 162), 

pis. The Garthaginian fleet was that Tiberius Gracchus had destroy- 

superior to him at sea; accordingly ed three hundred ic6Xsic Celtibe- 

they could easily interrupt his mar- rians ; Strabo censures others who 

itime communication from Sicily spoke of one thousand ic6Xetc of 

with Tunis , or with any point in the Iberians. Such a number could 

the Gulf of Garthage. But it was only be made good by including 

not so easy for them to watch the large xu>(iat. 

b2 
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by intelligence from his soldiers at TunSs, that the Car- 
thaginians had marched out again to attack them, and had 
already retaken some of his conquests. Returning suddenly 
by forced marches, he came upon them by surprise, and 
drove in their advanced parties with considerable loss; 
while he also gained an important victory over the Libyan 
prince Elymas, who had rejoined the Carthaginians, but 
was now defeated and slain, i The Carthaginians, however, 
though thus again humbled and discouraged, still main- 
tained the field, strongly entrenched, between Carthage 
and Tunes. 

Meanwhile the affairs of Agathokles ^t Syracuse had 
Proceed- taken a turn unexpectedly favourable. He had 
J?«' of left that city blocked up partially by sea and 
before With a victonous enemy encamped near it; so 

th'*°u"V *^** supplies found admission with difficulty, 
nea/snrren- In this condition, Hamilkar, commander of the 
dering-he Carthaginian army, received from Carthage the 
pointed) messengers announcing their recent defeat in 
*^^ Africa; yet also bringing the brazen prow-oma- 

away from ments taken from the ships of Agathokles. He 
it. ordered the envoys to conceal the real truth, 

and to spread abroad news that Agathokles had been de- 
stroyed with his armament; in proof of which he produced 
the prow -ornaments, — an undoubted evidence that the 
ships had really been destroyed. Sending envoys with these 
evidences into Syracuse, to be exhibited to Antander and 
the other authorities, Hamilkar demanded from them the 
surrender of the city, under promise of safety and favour- 
able terms; at the same time marching his army close up 
to it, with the view of making an attack. Antander with 
others, believing the information and despairing of success- 
ful resistance, were disposed to comply; but Erymnon the 
-^tolian insisted on holding out until they had fuller cer- 
tainty. This resolution Antander adopted. At the same 
time, mistrusting those citizens of Syracuse who were rela- 
tives or friends of the exiles without, he ordered them all 
to leave the city immediately, with their wives and families. 
No less than 8000 persons were expelled under this man- 
date. They were consigned to the mercy of Hamilkar, and 
his army without; who not only suffered them to pass, but 

> Diodor. xx. 17, 18. 
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treated them with kindness. Syracuse was now a scene of 
aggravated wretchedness and despondency; not less from 
this late calamitous expulsion, than from the grief of those 
who believed that their relatives in Africa had perished 
with Agathokles. Hamilkar had brought up his battering- 
engines , and was preparing to assault the town, when 
Nearchus, the messenger from Agathokles , arrived from 
Africa after a voyage of five days, having under favour of 
darkness escaped, though only just escaped, the blockading 
squadron. From him the Syracusan government learnt the 
real truth, and the victorious position of Agathokles. 
There was no farther talk of capitulation; Hamilkar — hav- 
ing tried a partial assault, which was vigorously resisted, 
— with-drew his army, and detached from it a reinforce- 
ment of 5000 men to the aid of his countrymen in Africa.* 
During some months, he seems to have employed him- 
self in partial operations for extending the ^^ 
Carthaginian dominion throughout Sicily. But Renewed 
at length he concerted measures with the Syra- attack of 
cusan exile Deinokrates, who was at the head ^*™^^g*' 
of a numerous body of his exiled countrymen, ouse^he' 
for a renewed attack upon Syracuse. His fleet ^^^^^^ 
already blockaded the harbour, and he now with Ea^yains, 
his army, stated as 120,000 men, destroyed the f^y******!' 
neighbouring lands, hoping to starve out the made** ' 
inhabitants. Approaching close to the walls of prisoner, 
the city, he occupied the Olympieion, or temple 
of Zeus Olympius, near the river Anapus and the interior 
coast of the Great Harbour. From hence — probably under 
the conduct of Deinokrates and the other exiles, well- 
acquainted with the ground — he undertook by a night- 
march to ascend the circuitous and difficult mountain track, 
for the purpose of surprising the fort called Euryalus, at 
the highest point of EpipolsB, and the western apex of the 
Syracusan Imes of fortification. This was the same enter- 
prise, at the same hour, and with the same main purpose, 
as that of Demosthenes during the Athenian siege, after 
he had brought the second armament from Athens to the 
relief of Nikias.2 Even Demosthenes, though conducting 
his march with greater precaution than Hamilkar, and 

1 Diodor. zz. 15, 16. Syracuse , annexed to the yolnme 

* See Gh. LX. of this History ; in which that Chapter is contained* 
together with the second Flan of 
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successful in surprising the fort of Euryalus, had been 
driven down again with disastrous loss. Moreover, since 
his time, this fort Euryalus, instead of being left detached, 
had been embodied by the elder Dionysius as an integral 
portion of the fortifications of the city. It formed the apex 
or point of junction for the two converging walls — one 
skirting the northern cliff, the other the southern cliff, of 
Epipolse.i The surprise intended by Hamilkar — difficult 
in the extreme, if at all practicable — seems to have been 
unskilfully conducted. It was attempted with a confused 
multitude, incapable of that steady order requisite for 
night-movements. His troops, losing their way in the 
darkness, straggled, and even mistook each other for ene- 
mies ; while the Syracusan guards from Euryalus, alarmed 
by the noise, attacked them vigorously and put them to 
the rout. Their loss, in trying to escape down the steep 
declivity, was prodigious; and Hamilkar himself, making 
brave enorts to rally them, became prisoner to the Syra- 
cusans. What lent peculiar interest to this incident, in the 
eyes of a pious Greek, was that it served to illustrate and 
confirm the truth of prophecy. Hamilkar had been assured 
by a prophet that he would sup that night in Syracuse; 
and this assurance had in part emboldened him to the at- 
tack, since he naturally calculated on entering the city as 
a conqueror. 2 He did indeed take his evening meal in 
Syracuse, literally fulfilling the augury. Immediately after 
it, he was handed over to the relatives of the slain, who 
first paraded him through the city in chains, then inflicted 
on him the worst tortures, and lastly killed him. His head 
was cut off and sent to Africa. 3 

The loss and humiliation sustained in this repulse — 
The Agri- together with the death of Hamilkar, and the 
fund^for- discord ensuing between the exiles under Deino- 
ward ^8 krates and the Carthaginian soldiers — com- 
of*^cA°an pletely broke up the besieging army. At the 

> For a description of the forti- version of the events preceding 

flcations added to Syracuse by the the capture of Hamilkar. 

elder Dionysius, see Oh. LXXXII. " Diodor. xx. 30. tov 5' ouv 

of this History; also Plan III. at *A[JLlXxav ol tu)v dTtoXu)X6TU)v ffuy- 

p. 316 of the volume. "(t^sXt: SsSsjasvov dyaydvxec 5ia t^c 

» Diodor. xx. 29, 30. Cicero 7t6Xeu)c, xal 6eivai^ aixlai^xar'aoTOu 

(Divinat. i. 24) notices this pro- xP'^l^'^F'^svoi, jastoit^? e<xx«'t'J«SPpeu>c 

phecy and its manner of fulfilment ; dveiXov. 
bat he gives a somewhat different 
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fiame time, the Agrigentines, profiting by the freedom 
depression both of Carthaginians and exiles, Af*^J\f*viA 
stood forward publicly, proclaiming themselves aifd theOar- 
as* champions of the cause of autonomous city thaginians. 
government throughout Sicily, under their own presidency, 
against both the Carthaginians on^one side, and the despot 
Agathokles on the other. They chose for their general a 
<jitizen named Xenodokus, who set himself with vigour to 
the task of expelling everywhere the mercenary garrisons 
which held the cities in subjection. He began first with 
Gela, the city immediately adjoining Agrigentum, found 
4 party of the citizens disposed to aid him, and, in con- 
junction with them, overthrew the Agathoklean garrison. 
The Geloans, thus liberated, seconded cordially his efforts 
bo extend the like benefits to others. The popular banner 
proclaimed by Agrigentum proved so welcome, that many 
cities eagerly invited her aid to shake off the yoke of the 
soldiery in their respective citadels, and regain their free 
governments. 1 Enna, Erbessus, Echetla,^ Leontini, and 
feamarina, were all thus relieved from the dominion of 
Agathokles; while other cities were in like manner eman- 
cipated from the sway of the Carthaginians; and joined 
the Agrigentine confederacy. The Agathoklean govern- 
ment at Syracuse was not strong enough to resist such 
spirited manifestations. Syracuse still continued to be 
blocked up by the Carthaginian fleet; though the blockade 
was less efficacious, and supplies were now introduced more 
abimdantly than before. 3 

The ascendency of Agathokles was thus rather on the 
wane in Sicily; but in Africa, he had become Mutiny in 
more powerful than ever — not without perilous «»e army of 
hazards which brought him occasionally to the at^Tunfes— * 
brink of ruin. On receiving from Syracuse the ^is great 
head of the captive Hamilkar, he rode forth fddreYs in 
close to the camp of the Carthaginians, and extricating 
held it up to their view in triumph; they made ^^'^^"^'• 
respectful prostration before it, but the sight was astounding 

' Diodor. zx. 31. Sta[)oif]0el9-ir]( 6e the north — east of Agrigentum* 

TTJc Tu)v 'AYpaY*'''^^''"*'' ^'^*Po^^«**'c* Echetla is placed by Polybius 

-Kaaa^xi]^ vijaov, i^imae^ ^pftT) xai? (i. 15) midway between the domain 

9c6Xeat icp6< ttjv iXeuQsplav. of Syracuse and that of Carthage. 

> Enna is nearly in the centre ' Diodor. zx. 32. 
of Sicily ; Erbessus is not far to 
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and moomfal to them.^ While they were thns in 
despondency, however, a strange vicissitude was on the 
point of putting their enemy into their hands. A violent 
mutiny broke out in the camp of Agathokles at Tut^, 
arising out of a drunken altercation between his son Archa- 
gathus and an ^tolian officer named Lykiskus; which 
ended in the murder of the latter by the former. Thd 
comrades of Lykiskus rose in arms with fury to avenge 
him, calling for the head of Archagathus. They found 
sympathy with the whole army; who seized the oppor- 
tunity of demanding their arrears of outstanding paj^ 
chose new generals, and took regular possession of Tunis 
with its defensive works. The Carthaginians, informed cf 
this outbreak, immediately sent envoys to treat with th« 
mutineers, oflFering to them large presents and double par 
in the service of Carthage. Their oflFer was at first so 
favourably entertained, that the envoys returned with con- 
fident hopes of success; when Agathokles, as a last resource, 
clothed himself in mean garb, and threw himself on the 
mercy of the soldiers. He addressed them in a pathetic 
appeal, imploring them not to desert him, and even drew 
his sword to kill himself before their faces. "With such art 
did he manage this scene, that the feelings of the soldiers 
underwent a sudden and complete revolution. They not 
only became reconciled to him, but even greeted him with 
enthusiasm, calling on him to resume the dress and functions 
of general, and promising unabated obedience for the 
future. 2 Agathokles gladly obeyed the call, and took ad- 
vantage of their renewed ardour to attack forthwith the 
Carthaginians; who, expecting nothing less, were defeated 
with considerable loss. 3 

' Diodor. zz. S3, ol 8& Kapx^l' sently the feeling changes, by the- 

86viot, nepiaXYeic 'Xt'*6iU'iO\, xal adroit management of Alphenus 

PapPapixux icp09xuy^(7avT£c, &c. Varus, prefect of the camp) — then, 

* Compare the description in Ta- "silentio , patientift, postremo pre- 

citns, Hist. ii. 29, of the mutiny in cibus et lacrymls , yeniam qnsere- 

the Vitellian army commanded by bant. Ut vero deformis et fiens, 

Pabius Valens, at Ticinum. et prseter spem incolumis Valens, 

^Postquam immissis lictoribus, processit, gaudium, miseratio, fa- 

Yalens coercere seditionem coepta- ror : yersi in Isetitiam (ut est ml- 

bat, ipsnm inyadnnt (milites), saza gusutroque immodicum) lavdantes 

Jaciunt, fugientem sequuntur. — gratantesque circumdatum aqnilis 

Taleng , seryili yeste , apud decn- signisque in tribunal ferunt.** 

lionem eqaitum tegebatur." (Pre- ' Biodor. xz. 84. 
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In spite of this check , the Carthaginians presently 
sent a considerable force into the interior, for 

. , o . • • xi_ B.C. 308-807. 

the purpose of reconquering or regaining the oarthagi- 
disanected Numidian tribes. They met with nian army 
good success in this enterprise; but the Numi- "'^he^i^f* 
dians were in the main faithless and indifferent terior— 
to both the belligerents, seeking only to turn* Affathokifts 
the war to their own profit. Agathokles, leaving with some 
his son in command at Tunes, followed the Car- JJg ^c^mp^ia 
thaginians into the interior with a large portion piiiaged by 
of his army. The Carthaginian generals were *^® Numi- 
cautious, and kept themselves in strong position. 
Nevertheless Agathokles felt confident enough to assail 
them in their camp; and after great effort, with severe 
loss on his own side, he gained a;i indecisive victory. This 
advantage however was countervailed by the fact, that 
during the action the Numidians assailed his camp, slew 
all the defenders, and carried off nearly all the slaves and 
baggage. The loss on the Carthaginian side fell most 
severely upon the Greek soldiers in their pay; most of 
them exiles under Klinon, and some Syracusan exiles. 
These men behaved with signal gallantry, and were nearly 
all slain, either during the battle or after the battle, by 
Agathokles. ^ 

It had now become manifest, however, to this daring 
invader, that the force of resistance possessed Agathokifia 
by Carthage was more than he could overcome invites the 
— that though humbling and impoverishing her opheiias 
for the moment, he could not bring the war to from 
a triumphant close; since the city itself, occupy- ^y^^*- 
ing the isthmus of a peninsula from sea to sea, and sur- 
rounded with the strongest fortifications, could not be 
besieged except by means far superior to his. 2 We have 
already seen, that though he had gained victories and seized 
rich plunder, he had not been able to provide even regular 
pay for his soldiers, whose fidelity was consequently pre- 
carious. Nor could he expect reinforcements from Sicily; 
where his power was on the whole declining, though Syra- 
cuse itself was in less danger than before. He therefore 



1 Diodor. xx. 39. oSaifjc 5i4 tt)v Artb xuiv t6ixu>v xal 

* Diodor. xx. 59. '0 8e t>j? ndXeco? xi)? QaXaxxr)? 6)^op6Ti]xa. 
ov)x^vxlv5uvO(,d7tpo9ixou X7J; 7:6Xeu>c 
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resolved to invoke aid from Ophelias at Kyrene, and de- 
spatched Orthon as envoy for that purpose. ^ 

To Kyrene and what was afterwards called its Penta- 
Antecedent po^is (j. €. the five neighbouring Grecian towns, 
circum- Kyrene, its port Apollonia, Barka, Teucheira, and 
Kyrftnl ^^ Hesperides), an earlier chapter ofthisHistoryhas 
Division of already been devoted. 2 Unfortunately informa- 
tween^*' ^^^^ respecting them, for a century and more 
Eyrdnd and anterior to Alexander the Great, is almost 
Carthage, wholly wanting. Established among a Libyan 
population, many of whom were domiciliated with the 
Greeks as fellow-residents, these Kyreneans had imbibed 
many Libyan habits in war, in peace, and in religion; of 
which their fine breed of horses, employed both for the 
festival chariot-matches and in battle, was one example. 
The Libyan tribes, useful as neighbours, servants, and 
customers, 3 were frequently also troublesome as enemies. 
Li 413 B.C. we hear accidentally that Hesperides was 
besieged by Libyan tribes, and rescued by some Pelopon- 
nesian hoplites on their way to Syracuse during the Athen- 
ian siege.* About 401 B.C. (shortly after the close of the 
Peloponnesian war), the same city was again so hard pressed 
by the same enemies, that she threw open her citizenship 
to any Greek new-comer who would aid in repelling them. 
This invitation was accepted by several of the Messenians, 
just then expelled from Peloponnesus, and proscribed by 
the Spartans; they went to Africa, but, becoming involved 
in intestine warfare among the citizens of Kyrene, a large 
proportion of them perished, s Except these scanty notices, 
we hear nothing about the Greco -Libyan Pentapolis in 
relation to Grecian affairs, before the time of Alexander. 
It would appear that the trade with the native African 
tribes, between the Gulfs called the Greater and Lesser 
Syrtis was divided between Kyrene (meaning the Kyrenaic 
Pentapolis) and Carthage — at a boundary point called the 
Altars of the Philseni, ennobled by a commemorative 
legend; immediately east of these Altars was Automala, 
the westernmost factory of Kyrene. 6 We cannot doubt 

> Diodor. zx. 40. being not dangerous, but suited 

^ See Ch. XXYII. for obedient neighbours and slaves. 

• See Isokratfis, Or. iv. (Philipp.) * Thucyd. vii. 50. 

fl. 6 , where he speaks of Eyrdnd ' Pausan. iv. 26 ; Diodor. ziy. 84. 

»■ a spot Judiciously chosen for < Strabo , xvii. p. 836; Sallust, 

ifolonizAtion ; the natives near it Bell. Jugurth. p. 126. 
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that the relations, commercial and otherwise, between 
Kyrene and Carthage, the two great emporia on the coast 
of Africa, were constant and often lucrative — though not 
always friendly. 

In the year 331 B.C., when the victorious Alexander 
overran Egypt, the inhabitants of Kyrene sent rpj^jj^^y 
to tender presents and submission to him, and with the 
became enrolled among his subjects. * We hear Harpaiiwi 
nothing more about them until the last year of S^iSvited^* 
Alexander's life (324 b.c. to 323 b.c). About ^^®^^J^ 
that time, the exiles from Kyrene and Barka, e^es. ms 
probably enough emboldened by the rescript of chequered 
Alexander (proclaimed at the Olympic festival thrwhoie 
of 324 B.C., and directing that all Grecian exiles, yictorious, 
except those guilty of sacrilege, should be re- ^^ ^ ^** 
called forthwith), determined to accomplish their return by 
force. To this end they invited from Krete an officer named 
Thimbron ; who, having slain Harpalus after his flight from 
Athens (recounted in a previous chapter), had quartered 
himself in Krete, with the treasure, the ships, and the 
6000 mercenaries, brought over from Asia by that satrap. 2 
Thimbron willingly carried over his army to their assist- 
ance, intending to conquer for himself a principality in 
Libya. He landed near Kyrene, defeated the Kyrenean 
forces with great slaughter, and made himself master of 
Apollonia, the fortified port of that city, distant from it 
nearly ten miles. The towns of Barka and Hesperides sided 
with him; so that he was strong enough to force theKyre- 
neans to a disadvantageous treaty. They covenanted to 
pay 500 talents, — to surrender to him half of their war- 
chariots for his ulterior projects — and to leave him in pos- 
session of Apollonia. While he plundered the merchants 
in the harbour, he proclaimed his intention of subjugating 
the independent Libyan tribes, and probably of stretching 
his conquests to Carthage. 3 His schemes were however 
frustrated by one of his own officers, a Kretan named Mna- 

* Arrian , vii. 9, 12 ; Gurtius , iv. be glad to have this statement 

7, 9; Diodor. xvii. 49. It is said better avouched, 

that the inhabitants of Kyrdnfi > Diodor. xvii. 108, xviii. 19; 

(exact date nnknown) applied to Arrian, De Bebns post Alexandr. 

Plato to make laws for them, but vi. apud Photium, God. 92; Strabo, 

that he declined. See Thrige, xvii. p. 837. 

Histor. Gyrdnds, p. 191. We should * Diodor. xviii. 19. 
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sikles; who deserted to the Kyreneans, and encouraged 
them to set aside the recent convention. Thimbron, auer 
seizing such citizens of Kyrene as happened to be at Apol- 
lonia; attacked Kyrene itself; but was repulsed; and the 
Kyreneans were then bold enough to invade the territory 
of Barka and Hesperides. To aid these two cities, Thim- 
bron moved his quarters from Apollonia; but during his 
absence, Mnasikles contrived to surprise that valuable port; 
thus mastering at once his base of operations, the station 
for his fleet, and all the baggage of his soldiers. Thimbron's 
fleet could not be long maintained without a harbour. The 
seamen, landing here and there for victuals and water, 
were cut off by the native Libyans, while the vessels were 
dispersed by storms, i 

The Kyreneans, now full of hope, encountered Thim- 
bron in the fleld, and defeated him. Yet though reduced 
to distress, he contrived to obtain possession of Teucheilra; 
to which port he invoked as auxiliaries 2500 fresh soldiers, 
out of the loose mercenary bands dispersed near Cape Tse- 
narus in Peloponnesus. This reinforcement again put him 
in a condition for battle. The Kyreneans on their side also 
thought it necessary to obtain succour, partly from the 
neighbouring Libyans, partly from Carthage. They got to- 
gether a force stated as 30,000 men, with which they met 
him in the fleld. But on this occasion they were totally 
routed, with the loss of all their generals and much of their 
army. Thimbron was now in the full tide of success; he 
pressed both Kyrene and the harbour so vigorously, that 
famine began to prevail, and sedition broke out among the 
citizens. The oligarchical men, expelled by the mere popu- 
lar party, sought shelter, some in the camp of Thimbron, 
some at the court of Ptolemy in Egypt. 2 

I have already mentioned, that in the partition after 
The Kyre- the decease of Alexander, Egypt had been as- 
vfte°aid° signed to Ptolemy. Seizing with eagerness the 
from the Opportunity of annexing to it so valuable a pos- 
Pt<fiemy^ sessiou as the Kyrenaic Pentapolis, this chief 
who sends sent an adequate force under Ophelias to put 
tMther" dowu Thimbron and restore the exiles. His 
Defeat and success was complete. All the cities in the 
TMmbron. Pentapolis were reduced; Thimbron, worsted 

» Diodor. xvii. 20. « Diodor. xviii. 21. 
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and pursued as a fugitive; was seized in his flight Eyrdnaica 
by some Libyans, and brought prisoner to ff'^^^'^i*® 
Teucheira; the citizens of which place (by per- nions^of 
mission of the Olynthian Epikides, governor for ^'oiemy, 
Ptolemy), first tortured him, and then conveyed Opheiias as 
him to Apollonia to be hanged. A final visit viceroy, 
from Ptolemy himself regulated the affairs of the Penta- 
polis, which were incorporated with his dominions and 
placed under the government of Ophelias. * 

It was thus that the rich and flourishing Kyrene, an 
interesting portion of the once autonomous ^^ 
Hellenic world, passed like the rest under one 
of the Macedonian Diadochi. As the proof and guarantee 
of this new sovereignty, we find erected within the walls 
of the city, a strong and completely detached citadel, oc- 
cupied byaMacedonian or Egyptian garrison (like Munychia 
at Athens), and forming the stronghold of the viceroy. Ten 
years afterwards (b.c. 312) theKyreneans made an attempt 
to emancipate themselves, and besieged this citadel; but 
being again put down by an army and fleet which Ptolemy 
despatched under Agis from Egypt, 2 Kyrene passed once 
more under the viceroyalty of Ophelias. 3 

To this viceroy Agathokles now sent envoys, invoking 
his aid against Carthage. Ophelias was an officer so. 308. 
of consideration and experience. He had served Position 
under Alexander, and had married an Athenian JJ^ ^**en*a 
wife, Euthydike, — a lineal descendant from He accepts 
Miltiades the victor of Marathon, and belonging ^^ inyta- 
to a family still distinguished at Athens. In Agatho- 
inviting Ophelias to undertake jointly the con- ^^jj^ot^® 
quest of Carthage, the envoys proposed that he coioniBts 
should himself hold it when conquered. Aga- ^l?^^ ^^^ 
thokles (they said) wished only to overthrow the other Gre- 
Carthaginian dominion in Sicily, being well cian cities, 
aware that he could not hold that island in conjunction with 
an African dominion. 

* Arrian, De Bebus post Alex, las **rex Cyrenarum;" but it is 
▼i, ap. Phot. Cod. 92 ; Diodor. xviii. noway probable that he had be- 
21; Justin, xiii. 6, 20. come independent of Ptolemy— as 

*Diodor. xix.79. Oi Kupifjvaloi Thrige (Hist. Cyr6n6s, p. 214) sup- 

T:f]v &xpav TrspiscTTpaxoTCSOsucjav, (i)ft poses. The expression in Plutarch 

aOxixa {jLaXaTTjvcppoupav exPaXouvxe?, (Demetrius, 14), 'OcpsXXa Tui ap^avri 

Ac. Kupi^vr)?, does not necessarily imply 

• Justin (xxii. 7, 4) calls Ophel- an independent authority. 
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To Ophelias, 1 such a invitation proved extremely 
seducing. He was already on the look-out for aggrandise- 
ment towards the west, and had sent an exploring nautical 
expedition along the northern coast of Africa, even to some 
distance round and heyond the Strait of Gibraltar. 2 More- 
over, to all military adventurers, both on sea and on land, 
the season was one ofboundless speculative promise. They 
had before them not only the prodigious career of Alex- 
ander himself, but the successful encroachments of the great 
officers his successors. In the second distribution, made 
at Triparadeisus, of the Alexandrine empire, Antipater had 
assigned to Ptolemy not merely Egypt and Libya, but also 
an undefined amount of territory west of Libya, to be after- 
wards acquired; 3 the conquest of which was known to have 
been among the projects of Alexander, had he lived longer. 
To this conquest Ophelias was now specially called, eitner 
as the viceroy or the independent equal of Ptolemy, by the 
invitation of Agathokles. Having learnt in the service of 
Alexander not to fear long marches, he embraced the pro- 
position with eagerness. He undertook an expedition from 
Kyrene on the largest scale. Through his wife's relatives, 
he was enabled to make known his projects at Athens, 
where, as well as in other parts of Greece, they found much 
favour. At this season, the Kassandrian oligarchies were 
paramount not only at Athens, but generally throughout 
Greece. Under the prevalent degradation and suffering, 
there was ample ground for discontent, and no liberty of 
expressing it; many persons therefore were found disposed 

* Diodor. xz. 40. to recommend it. Inmyjudgement, 

^ From an incidental allusion Ophelias, ruling in the Kyrdnaioa 

in Strabo (xvii. p. 826) , we learn and indulging aspirations towards 

this fact — that Ophelias had sur- conquests westward , was a man 

veyed the whole coast of Northern both likely to order, and compe- 

Africa , to the Strait of Gibraltar, tent to bring about , an examina- 

and round the old Phenician settle- tion of the North African coast. 

ments on the western coast of The knowledge of this fact may 

modiern Morocco. Some eminent have induced Agathoklds to apply 

critics (Grosskurd among them) to him. 

reject the reading in Strabo— dno • Arrian, De Bebus post Alex. 

TOO 'OcpeXa (or 'O^piXXa) itepiitXoo, 34, ap. Photium, Cod. 92. Atyuicxov 

which is sustained by a very {'•ev yap xal AipiTjv, xal ttjv ^wdxtiva 

great preponderance of MSS. But xauxr)? ttjv tcoXXtjv, xal 8, ti irsp &v 

I do not feel the force of their Tcpo? tootoi? 8* Spiov licix'n^ffYjTai 

reasons; and the reading which npixi SuojjLivoo ^Xlou, nroXtpialou 

they would substitute has nothing eivai. 
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either to accept army-service with Ophelias, or to enrol 
themselves in a foreign colony under his auspices. To set 
out under the military protection of this powerful chief — to 
colonize the mighty Carthage, supposed to be already en- 
feebled by the victories of Agatholdes — to appropriate the 
wealth, the fertile landed possessions, and the maritime 
position of her citizens — was a prize well calculated to 
seduce men dissatisfied with their homes, and not well in- 
formed of the intervening difficulties. ^ 

Under such hopes, many Grecian colonists joined 
Ophelias at Kyrene, some even with wives and j^ ,^ , 
children. The total number is stated at 10,000. Ophelias, 
Ophelias conducted them forth at the head of ^^*^ ^^^ 
a well-appointed army of 10,000 infantry, 600 SiTcoio^ 
cavalry, and 100 war-chariots; each chariot nists, fcom 
carrying the driver and two fighting men. the'cartha- 
Marching with this miscellaneous body of sol- ginian 
diers and colonists, he reached in eighteen days 8uffering7 
the post of Automolae, — the westernmost factory endured ia 
of Kyrene. 2 From thence he proceeded west- ™"^ * 
ward along the shore between the two Syrtes, in many parts 
a sandy, trackless desert, without wood and almost without 
water (with the exception of particular points of fertility), 
and infested by serpents many and venomous. At one time^ 
all his provisions were exhausted. He passed through the 
territory of the natives called Lotophagi, near the lesser 
Syrtis; where the army had nothing to eat except the fruit 
of the lotus, which there abounded. 3 Ophelias met with 
no enemies; but the sufferings of every kind endured by 
his soldiers — still more of course by the less hardy colon- 
ists and their families — were most distressing. After 
miseries endured for more than two months, he joined Aga- 
thokles in the Carthaginian territory; with what abatement 

* Biodor. xx. 40. woXXol tu)v by a powerful state, see Thucyd, 

'A9if]vai(DV icpoQu{x<i>? Oit-^^xouaav eU iii. 93 , about Herakleia Trachinia 

TTjv aTpaxeiav* o6x dXlyoi 54 xal tu)v — 7ca<; Y^p tl?, Aaxe6ai(xovl(i>v olxi- 

aXXu>v*EXXiQV(i>v, ioTCeu$ovxoiv(Ov^oai C^vtcov, QapaaXiu>c ^ei, (is^alav vo> 

T'^? iuiPoX^C, eXuiCovxe? ttqv t8 (iiC(i>v tiqv k6Xiv. 

xpaTloTTjv T^<; AiPoTjc xaxaxXr^pou- ' Diodor. xx. 41. 

X'^oeiv, xal t6v ev Kapx'rjSivi 6iap- • Theophrastus , Hist. Plant, iv^ 

Tcdffeiv tcXoutov. 3. p. 127, ed. Schneider. 

As to the great encouragement The philosopher would hear this 
held out to settlers , when a new fact from some of the Athenians- 
colony was about to be founded concerned in the expedition. 
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of number, we do not know, but his loss must have been 
considerable. ^ 

Ophelias little knew the man whose invitation and 
B.C. 807. alliance he had accepted. Agathokles at first 
Perfidy of received him with the warmest protestations of 
— he*kifu" attachment, welcoming the new-comers with 
Ophelias— profuse hospitality, and supplying to them full 
possession ^^^^^^ of refreshment and renovation after their 
of the past sufferings. Having thus gained the con- 

ooionists. fidence and favourable sympathies of all, he 
proceeded to turn them to his own purposes. Convening 
suddenly the most devoted among his own soldiers, he 
denounced Ophelias as guilty of plotting against his life. 
They listened to him with the same feelings of credulous 
rage as the Macedonian soldiers exhibited when Alex- 
ander denounced Fhilotas before them. Agathokles then 
at once called them to arms, set upon Ophelias unawares, 
and slew him with his more immediate defenders. Among 
the soldiers of Ophelias, this act excited horror and in- 
dignation, no less than surprise ; but Agathokles at length 
succeeded in bringing them to terms, partly by deceitful 
pretexts, partly by intimidation: for this unfortunate army, 
left without any commander or fixed purpose, had no 
resource except to enter into his service. 2 He thus found 
himself (like Antipater after the death of Leonnatus) 
master of a double army, and relieved from a troublesome 
rival. The colonists of Ophelias — more unfortunate still, 
since they could be of no service to Agathokles — were put 
by him on board some merchant vessels, which he was 
sending to Syracuse with spoil. The weather becoming 
stormy, many of these vessels foundered at sea, — some were 
driven off and wrecked on the coast of Italy — and a few 
only reached Syracuse. ^ Thus miserably perished the 

I Diodor. xx. 42. See the striking Durum iter." 

description of the miseries of this The entire march of Ophellai 

same march , made by Gato and must (I think) have lasted longer 

his Boman troops after the death than two months; probably DiocU 

of Pompey, in Lucan, Pharsalia, speaks only of the more distressing 

ix. 382-940:— or middle portion of it when he 

"Vadimus in campos steriles, ex- says — xatot ttjv 65oi7coplav itXsiov 

ustaque mundi , ^ ^ 5,;,o uijvac xax07ca9r,aavTe<; , Ac. 

Qua nunius litan, et rarae in fon- ,__ ao\ 

tibus undtE ^ '* 

Siccaque letiferis squalent ser- ' Diodor. xx. 42; Justin, xxU. 7. 

pentibus arva. ' Diodor. xx. 44. 
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Kyrenean expedition of Ophelias; one of the most command- 
ing and powerful schemes, for joint conquest and coloniza- 
tion, that ever set out from any Grecian city. 

It would have fared ill with Agathokles, had the Car- 
thaginians been at hand, and ready to attack 
him in the confusion immediately succeedinff Je^J^ion at 
the death of Ophelias. It would also have fared Carthage— 
yet worse with Carthage, had Agathokles been ^j^^Jq" 
in a position to attack her during the terrible seize the 
sedition excited, nearly at the same time, within * q^IJ^jj^ 
her walls by the general Bomilkar. i This traitor u over- 
(as has been already stated) had long cherished t^'p^n and 
the design to render himself despot, and had 
been watching for a favourable opportunity. Having 
purposely caused the loss of the first battle — fought in 
conjunction with his brave colleague Hanno, against Aga- 
thokles — he had since carried on the war with a view to 
his own project (which explains in part the continued 
reverses of the Carthaginians) ; he now thought that the 
time was come for openly raising his standard. Availing 
himself of a military muster in the quarter of the city called 
Neapolis, he first dismissed the general body of the soldiers, 
retaining near him only a trusty band of 500 citizens, and 
4000 mercenaries. At the head of these, he then fell upon 
the unsuspecting city; dividing them into five detachments, 
and slaughtering indiscriminately the unarmed citizens in 
the streets, as well as in the great market-place. At first 
the Carthaginians were astounded and paralysed. Gradu- 
ally however they took courage, stood upon their defence 
against the assailants, combated them in the streets, and 
poured upon them missiles from the house-tops. After a 
prolonged conflict, the partisans of Bomilkar found them- 
selves worsted, and were glad to avail themselves of the 
mediation of some elder citizens. They laid down their 
arms on promise of pardon. The promise was faithfully 
kept by the victors, except in regard to Bomilkar himself; 
who was hanged in the market-place, having first under- 
gone severe tortures. 2 



* Diodor. xx. 43. defence made by the Carthaginians 

* Diodor. xx. 44; Justin, xxii. 7. in the last siege of the city, against 
Compare the description given by the assault of the Bomans from 
Appian (Funic. 128) of the desperate these house-tops and in the streets. 
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Though the Carthaginians had thus escaped from an 
B 307 extreme peril, yet the effects of so formidable a 
Farther Conspiracy weakened them for some time against 
successes of their enemy without; while Agathokles, on the 
^^Xfrica^— other hand, reinforced by the army from Kyrene, 
he captures was Stronger than ever. So elate did he feel, 
Hippo-Za- t^*^ ^® assumed the title of King;* following 
rytus, and herein the example of the great Macedonian 
Hippagreta. officers, Antigonus, Ptolemy, Seleukus, Lysi- 
machus, and Kassander; the memory of Alexander being 
now discarded, as his heirs had been already put to death. 
Agathokles, already master of nearly all the dependent 
towns east and south-east of Carthage, proceeded to carry 
his arms to the north-west of the city. He attacked Utica^ 
— the second city next to Carthage in importance, and 
older indeed than Carthage itself — situated on the western 
or opposite shore of the Carthaginian Gulf, and visible 
from Carthage, though distant from it twenty-seven miles 
around the Gulf on land. 2 The Uticans had hitherto 
remained faithful to Carthage, in spite of her reverses, and 
of defection elsewhere. 3 AgathoklSs marched into their 
territory with such unexpected rapidity (he had hitherto 
been on the south-east of Carthage, and he now suddenly 
moved to the north-west of that city), that he seized the 
persons of three hundred leading citizens, who had not 

' There are yet remaining coins perplexing. It mtlst mean that th» 

— 'AYaBoxXioc BaaiXiux — the ear- Uticans had revolted from ilgraMo- 

liest Sicilian coins that bear the TcUs ; yet Diodorus has not before 

name of a prince (Humphreys, said a word about the Uticans, nor 

Ancient Coins and MedalS| p. 60). reported that they had either Joined 

' Strabo , xyii. p. 832 ; Polybius Agathokl§8, or been conquered by 

i. 78. him. Everything that Diodorus 

' Polybius (i. 82) expressly states has reported hitdierto about Aga« 

that the inhabitants of Utica and thoklds, relates to operations 

of Hippu-Akra (a little farther to among the towns east or south-east 

the west than Utica) remained faith- of Carthage. 

ful to Carthage throughout the host- It appears to me that the passage 

ilities carried on by Agathoklds. ought to stand — iitl (asv 'Ixuxaiouc 

This enables us to correct the iffTpdreuacv o6x d9C9Tii]x6TaC} 

passage wherein Diodorus describes i.e. from Carthage ; which intro- 

the attack of Agathoklds upon duces consistency into the narra- 

Utica (xx. 64)— enl |X8v 'Iruxalouc tive of Diodorus himself, while it 

eaTpaxeuorsv dcp svTiQxoTaC) a9v(i> brings him into harmony with Po* 

08 aixibv T^ TcoXei Kpoai:eau)v, Ac. lybius. 
The word dysaTTjxdxa? here is 
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yet taken the precaution of retiring within the city. 
Having vainly tried to prevail on the Uticans to surrender, 
he assailed their walls, attaching in front of his battering 
engines the three hundred Utican prisoners; so that the 
citizens, in hurling missiles of defence, were constrained 
to inflict death on their own comrades and relatives. They 
nevertheless resisted the assault with unshaken resolution; 
but Agathokles found means to force an entrance through 
a weak part of the walls, and thus became master of the 
city. He made it a scene of indiscriminate slaughter, 
massacring the inhabitants, armed and unarmed, and hang- 
ing up the prisoners. He further captured the town of 
Hippu-Akra, about thirty miles north-west of Utica, which 
had also remained faithful to Carthage — and which now, 
after a brave defence, experienced the like pitiless treat- 
ment, i The Carthaginians, seemingly not yet recovered 
from their recent shock, did not interfere, even to rescue 
these two important places; so that Agathokles, firmly 
established in Tunes as a centre of operations, extended 
his African dominion more widely than ever all round 
Carthage, both on the coast and in the interior; while he 
interrupted the supplies of Carthage itself, and reduced 
the inhabitants to great privations. ^ He even occupied 
and fortified strongly a place called Hippagreta, between 
Utica and Carthage; thus pushing his posts within a short 
distance both east and west of her gates. ^ 

In this prosperous condition of his African affairs, he 
thought the opportunity favourable for retriev- „ .^^ .^^ 

p. ,. . ^.S 1 1 • CI* M J. B.C. 306-806. 

mg his diminished ascendency m bicily; to Agathokles 

which island he accordingly crossed over, with goes to 

2000 men, leaving the command in Africa to fe°^\n'g 

his son Archagathus. That young man was at Archa- 

first successful, and seemed even in course of 8»*^«s *<> 

» Diodor. xx. 54, 55. In attacking « Diodor. xx. 59. 

Hippu - Akra (otherwise called • Appian distinctly mentions 

Hippo-Zarytus , near the Promon- this place Hippagreta as having 

torium Pulchrum , the northern- been fortified by Agathoklds— and 

most point of Africa), Agathoklfis distinctly describes it as being be- 

is said to have got the better in a tween Utica and Oarthage (Funic, 

naval battle— vaujAaxla irepiYsv6[x8- 110). It cannot therefore be the 

vo«. This implies that he must same place as Hippu-Akra (or 

have got a fleet superior to the Hippo-Zarytus) ; which was consid- 

Garthaginians even in their own erably farther from Carthage than 

gulf ; perhaps ships seized at Utica. Utica was. 
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command enlarcriiiff his father^s conquests. His general 

in Africa. -n ° i ° • i r • x • 

Snccesses Eumachus Overran a wide range ot interior 
°'th'^^* Numidia, capturing Tokae, Phelline, Meschelee, 
the interfor Akris, and another town bearing the same name 
country. of Hippu-Akra — and enriching his soldiers with 
a considerable plunder. But in a second expedition, en- 
deavouring to carry his arms yet farther into the interior, 
he was worsted in an attack upon a town called Miltine, 
and compelled to retreat. We read that he marched through 
one mountainous region abounding in wild cats — and an- 
other, in which there were a great number of apes, who 
lived in the most tame and familiar manner in the houses 
with meuT— being greatly caressed, and even worshipped 
as Gods.* 

The Carthaginians however had now regained internal 
harmony and power of action. Their senate and 
their generals were emulous, both in vigour and 
in provident combinations, against the common 
enemy. They sent forth 30,000 men, a larger 
force than they had yet had in the field; forming 
three distinct camps, under Hanno, Imilkon, and 
Adherbal, partly in the interior, partly on the 
coast. Archagathus, leaving a sufficient guard 
at Tunes, marched to meet them, distributing his army in 
three divisions also; two, under himself and -^schrion, 
besides the corps under Eumachus in the mountainous 
region. He was however unsuccessful at all points. Hanno 
contriving to surprise the division of ^schrion, gained a 
complete victory, wherein -^schrion himself with more than 
4000 men were slain. Imilkon was yet more fortunate in 
his operations against Eumachus, whom he entrapped by 
simulated fight into an ambuscade, and attacked at such 
advantage, that the Grecian army was routed and cut off 
from all retreat. A remnant of them defended themselves 
for some time on a neighbouring hill, but being without 
water, nearly all soon perished, from thirst, fatigue, and 
the sword of the conqueror. 2 



B.C. 805. 

Bedoubled 
efforts of 
the Cartha< 
ginians — 
they gain 
two great 
victories 
over Archa 
gathns. 



> Diodor. xx, 57, 58. It is vain 
to attempt to identify the places 
mentioned as visited and conquer- 
ed by Eumachus. Our topogra- 
phical knowledge is altogether 
insufiacient. This second Hippu- 



Akra is supposed to be the same 
as H-ppo-Regius; Tokss may be 
Tucca Terebiitthina, in the south- 
eastern region or Byzakium. 
a Diodor. xx. 59, 60. 
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By such reverses, destroying two-thirds of the Aga- 
thoklean army, Archagathus was placed in b.o. sos. 
serious peril. He was obliged to concentrate Danger of 
his force in Tunes, calling in nearly all his out- gat^hus— he 
lying detachments. At the same time, those is blocked 
Liby-Phenician cities, and rural Libyan tribes, cLJhagi-^ 
who had before joined Agathokles, now detach- nians at 
ed themselves from him when his power was ^^'*"- 
evidently declining, and made their peace with Carthage. 
The victorious Carthaginian generals established fortified 
camps round Tunes, so as to restrain the excursions of 
Archagathus; while with their fleet they blocked up his 
harbour. Presently provisions became short, and much 
despondency prevailed among the Grecian army. Archa- 
gathus transmitted this discouraging news to his father 
in Sicily, with urgent entreaties that he would come to the 
rescue, i 

The career of Agathokles in Sicily, since his departure 
from Africa, had been chequered, and on the b.o. aoe-sos. 
whole unproductive. Just before his arrival in AgathokUs 
the island, 2 his generals Leptines and Demo- His^caieer 
philus had gained an important victory over the at first 
Agrigentine forces commanded by Xenodokus, Defearo?** 
who were disabled from keeping the field. This the Agri- 
disaster was a fatal discouragement both to the 8®n*ii^«8- 
Agrigentines, and to the cause which they had espoused 
as champions — free and autonomous city-government with 
equal confederacy for self-defence, under the presidency of 
Agrigentum.3 The outlying cities confederate with Agrigen- 
tum were left without military protection, and exposed to 
the attacks of Leptines, animated and fortified by the recent 
arrival of his master Agathokles. That despot landed at 
Selinus — subdued Herakleia, Therma, and Kephaloidion, 
on or near the northern coast of Sicily — then crossed the 
interior of the island to Syracuse. Li his march he assaulted 
Kentoripa, having some partisans within, but was repulsed 
with loss. At Apollonia,* he was also unsuccessful in his first 

* Diodor. xx, 61. 'AxpaYavxivoi xaoT-g x^ oofi.<popa uspi- 

* Diodor. xx. 56. 'AyaQoxX^c 5e, itsodvTsc, 6idXuoav 4auTU)v p-iv ttjv 
T^<;[xdx''l<J ap"^! YSYevt)|jLSvir)<;, xara- xaXXloxrjv iiriPoXTjv, X(I)v 58*U{jLfxd/u>v 
itXsuoa<; X7j<; SixsXlac eU S^XivoOvxa, xdc x^c eXsuQsplac eXTciSac. 

Ac. * Apollonia was a town in the 

' Diodor. xx. 66. Oi |jiev ouv interior of the island , somewhat 
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attempt; but being stung with mortification, he resumed 
the assault next day, and at length, by great efforts, carried 
the town. To avenge his loss which had been severe, he 
massacred most of the citizens, and abandoned the town to 
plunder. * 

From hence he proceeded to Syracuse, which he now 
B.C. 306-306. revisited after an absence of (apparently) more 
Activity of than two years in Africa. During all this interval, 
in^8ici°iy-* *^® Syracusan harbour had been watched by a 
Deino- Carthaginian fleet, obstructing the entry of pro- 

ffreat* force visions, and causing partial scarcity. 2. But there 
against was no blockading army on land; nor had the 
i»in»- dominion of Agathokles, upheld as it was by his 

brother Antander and ms mercenary force, been at all 
shaken. His arrival inspired his partisans and soldiers 
with new courage, while it spread terror throughout most 
parts of Sicily. To contend with the Carthaginian block- 
ading squadron, he made efforts to procure maritime aid 
from the Tyrrhenian ports in Italy; 3 while on land, his 
forces were now preponderant — owing to the recent defeat, 
and broken spirit, of the Agrigentines. But his prospects 
were suddenly checked by the enterprising move of his old 
enemy — the oyracusan exile Deinokrates; who made pro- 
fession of taking up that generous policy which the Agri- 
gentines had tacitly let fall — announcing himself as the 
champion of autonomous city-government, and equal con- 
federacy, throughout Sicily. Deinokrates received ready 
adhesion from most of the cities belonging to the Agri^en- 
tine confederacy — all of them who were alarmed by finding 
that the weakness or fears of their presiding city had left 
them unprotected against Agathokles. He was soon at the 
head of a powerful army — 20,000 foot, and 1500 horse. 
Moreover a large proportion of his army were not citizen 
militia, but practised soldiers for the most part exiles, 
driven from their homes by the distractions and violences 
of the Agathoklean sera.* For military purposes, both he 
and his soldiers were far more strenuous and effective than 
the AiprigontinesunderXenodokus had been. He not only 
kc2)t tno field against Agathokles, but several times offered 

to tho north-oast of Enna (CioerO} ' Diodor. xx. 61. 

Vfrr. lit. 48). * Diodor. xx. 67. xal itdvTtov 

' Diodor. XX. 60. to6t(i>v iv 9UYaU x<xt [xeX^xaic to^ 

' Diodor, XX. 62. novetv auve^^ux yeyovotuv, &c. 
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him battle, which the despot did not feel confidence enough 
to accept. AgathoklSs could do no more than maintain 
himself in Syracuse, while the Sicilian cities generally were 
put in security against his aggressions. 

Amidst this unprosperous course of affairs in Sicily, 
Agathokles received messengers from his son, Agrigen- 
reporting the defeats in Africa. Preparing im- ^^^ ^'jy 
mediately to revisit that country, he was fortu- nodokug— 
nate enoup^h to obtain a reinforcement of Tyr- ppposed 

, . v. « I* r -LI J "L* X *o the mer- 

rheman ships of war, which enabled nim to cenaries of 
overcome the Carthaginian blockading squadron Agathokifig 
at the mouth of the Syracusian harbour. A clear ity"o/the' 
passage to Africa was thus secured for himself, latter, 
together with ample supplies of imported provisions for 
the Syracusans.1 Though still unable to combat Deino- 
krates in the field, Agathokles was emboldened by his re- 
cent naval victory to send for Leptineis with a force to in- 
vade the Agrigentines — the jealous rivals, rather than the 
allies, of Deinokrates. The Agrigentine army — under the 
general Xenodokus, whom Leptmes had before defeated 
— consisted of citizen militia mustered on the occasion; 
while the Agathoklean mercenaries, conducted by LeptinSs, 
had made arms a profession, and were used to fighting as 
well as to hardships. 2 Here, as elsewhere in Q-reece, we 
find the civic and patriotic energy trampled down by pro- 
fessional soldiership, and reduced to operate only as an 
obsequious instrument for administrative details. 

Xenodokus, conscious of the inferiority of his Agri- 
gentine force, was reluctant to hazard a battle. Defeat of 
Driven to this imprudence by the taunts of his xenodokus 
soldiers, he was defeated a second time byLep- ^i'gft"??^ 
tines, and became so apprehensive of the wrath kies passes 
of the Agrigentines, that he thought it expe- ""^^iJ"^^ 
dient to retire to Gela. After a period of re- bad state of 
joicing, for his recent victories by land as well t^we'-he 
as by sea, Agathokles passed over to Africa, is defeated 
where he found his son, with the army at Tunes Jy^^^f^Y." 
in great despondency and privation, and almost 
mutiny for want of pay. They still amounted to 6000 Gre- 
cian mercenaries, 6000 Gauls, Samnites, and Tyrrhenians — 
1500 cavalry— and no less than 6000 (if the number be 

* Diodor. xx. 61, 62. * Diodor. xx. 62. 
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correct) Libyan war-chariots. There were also a numerons 
body of Libyan allies; faithless time-servers, watching for 
the turn of fortune. The Carthaginians, occupying strong 
camps in the vicinity of Tunes, and abundantly supplie<^ 
awaited patiently the destroying effects of privation and 
suffering on their enemies. So desperate was the position 
of Agathokles, that he was compelled to go forth and fight. 
Having tried in vain to draw the Carthaginians down into 
the plain, he at length attacked them in the full strength 
of their entrenchments. But, in spite of the most strenuous 
efforts, his troops were repulsed with great slaughter, and 
driven back to their camp. * 

The night succeeding this battle was a scene of dis- 
order and panic in both camps; even in that of 
panic and the victorious Carthaginians. The latter, accord- 
Jiso'der in Jug to the ordinances of their religion, eager to 
camps. j,g|:^j^ their heartfelt thanks to the Q-ods for 
this great victory, sacrificed to them as a choice offering 
the handsomest prisoners captured. 2 During this process, 
the tent or tabernacle consecrated to the &ods, close to 
the altar as well as to the general's tent, accidentally took 
fire. The tents being formed by mere wooden posts, con- 
nected by a thatch of hay or straw both on roof and sides, 
—the fire spread rapidly, and the entire camp was burnt, 
together with many soldiers who tried to arrest the con- 
flagration. So distracting was the terror occasioned by 
this catastrophe, that the whole Carthaginian army for 
the time dispersed; and Agathokles, had he been prepared, 
might have destroyed them. But it happened that at the 
same hour, his own camp was thrown into utter confusion 
by a different accident, rendering his soldiers incapable of 
being brought into action. ^ 

His position at Tunes had now become desperate. 
B.G. 805. His Libyan allies had all declared against him, 
■^**diY'*** after the recent defeat. He could neither con- 
of Agatho- tinue to hold Tunes, nor carry away his troops 
d^^^rt^^ to Sicily; for he had but few vessels, and the 
his army Carthaginian were masters at sea. Seing no 

' Diodor. xx. 64; Justin, xzii. 8. handsomest Grecian prisoners whom 

^ Diodor. zx. 66. See an incident they captured on board the first 

somewhat similar (Herod, vii. 180) prize-ship that fell into their hands. 

— the Persians, in the invasion of ' Diodor. zx. 66, 67. 

Greece by Xerzds , sacxificed the 
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resource, he resolved to embark secretly with his and escapes 
younger son Herakleides; abandoning Archa- *° Siciiy. 
gathus and the army to their fate. But Archagathus and 
the other officers, suspecting his purpose, were thoroughly 
resolved that the man who had brought them into de- 
struction should not thus slip away and betray them. As 
Agathokles was on the point of going aboard at night, he 
found himself watched, arrested, and held prisoner, by the 
indignant soldiery. The whole town now became a scene 
of disorder and tumult, aggravated by the rumour that the 
enemy were marching up to attack them. Amidst the 
general alarm, the guards who had been set over Agatho- 
kles, thinking his services indispensable for defence, brought 
him out with his fetters still on. When the soldiers saw 
him in this condition, their sentiment towards him again 
reverted to pity and admiration, notwithstanding his pro- 
jected desertion; moreover they hoped for his guidance to 
resist the impending attack. With one voice they called 
upon the guards to strike off his chains and set him free. 
Agathokles was again at liberty. But, insensible to every- 
thing except his own personal safety, he presently stole 
away, leaped unperceived into a skiff, with a few attendants, 
but without either of his sons, — and was lucky enough to 
arrive, in spite of stormy November weather, on the coast 
of Sicily. 1 

So terrible was the fury of the soldiers, on discovering 
that Agathokles had accomplished his desertion, ^^^^ ^^_ 
that they slew both his sons, Archagathus and serted army 
Herakleides. No resource was left but to elect fjj^ JJ®g ^^ 
new generals, and make the best terms they Agathokids 
could with Carthage. They were still a formid- J^^^ ^uh^ 
able body, retaining in their hands various other the Car- 
towns besides Tunes; so that the Carthaginians, *ii»gi»ia»8. 
relieved from all fear of Agathokles, thought it prudent to 
grant an easy capitulation. It was agreed that all the 
towns should be restored to the Carthaginians, on payment 
of 300 talents; that such soldiers as chose to enter into the 
African service of Carthage, should be received on full 
pay ; but that such as preferred returning to Sicily should 

^ Diodor. xx. 69; Justin, zxii. 8. e(J.f)a<; eU t6 TCOpQ(Aeiov, iXaOev ix- 

TO 5e TtXijQoc, tbc elSsv, eU wXeOaa? xaxa t7)v 56ffiv t^? IlXifjiifio?, 

eXeov iTpaTtY], xal Ttdvxs? eirapowv j(ei(i,u)vo? 5vxo?. 
d9Sivai' 6 5* XuQsic xal jjist' 6XlYti>v 
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be transported thither, with permission to reside in the 
Carthaginian town of Solos (or Soluntum). On these terms 
the convention was concluded, and the army finally broken 
up. Some indeed amon^ the Grecian garrisons, quartered 
in the outlying posts, being rash enough to dissent and 
hold out, were besieged and taken by the Carthaginian force. 
Their commanders were crucified, and the soldiers con- 
demned to rural work as fettered slaves. ^ 

Thus miserably terminated the expedition of Agatho* 
African ex- kles to Africa, after an interval of four years 
A^'^^th* ku' from the time of his landing. By the vana mi- 
-boidness rantes,^ who looked out for curious coincidences 
°' c^^ tf "* (prohably TimaBUs), it was remarked that his 
— impni-^'^ ultimate flight, with the slaughter of his two 
^*°h ^ d ^^^ occurred exactly on the same day of the 
persisted'^ year following his assassination of Ophelias. ^ 
in. Ancient writers extol, with good reason, the 

bold and striking conception of transferring the w'ar to 
Africa, at the very moment when he was himself besieged 
in Syracuse by a superior Carthaginian force. But while 
admitting the military resource, skill, and energy of Aga- 
thokles, we must not forget that his success in Africa was 
materially furthered by the treasonable conduct of the 
Carthaginian general Bomilkar — an accidental coincidence 
in point of time. Nor is it to be overlooked, that Agatho- 
kles missed the opportunity of turning his first success to 
account, at a moment when the Carthaginians would prob- 
ably have purchased his evacuation of Africa by making 
large concessions to him in Sicily.* He imprudently per- 
sisted in the war, though the complete conquest of Carthage 
was beyond his strength — and though it was still more 
beyond his strength to persecute effective war, simul- 
taneously and for a long time, in Sicily and in Africa. The 
African subjects of Carthage were not attached to her; but 
neither were they attached to him; — nor, in the long run, 

< Dlodor. XX. 69. « This is what Agatboklds might 

' Taoit. Annal. i. 9. "Multus hinc. have done, bnt did not do. Kever- 

ipso de Augusto sermo, plerisque theless, Valerius Maximns (vii. 4, 

vana mirantibua— quod idem dies 1) represents him as having actually 

acooptl quondam imperii princeps, done it, and praises his sagacity 

et vitte supremus— quod Nolsa in on that ground. Here is an ex- 

domo at cubiculo , in quo pater ample how little careful these 

eJusOctavlus, Titam finiTi8set,''&c. collectors of anecdotes sometimes 

' Viodor. XX, 70. are about their facts. 
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did they do him any serious good. Agathokles is a man of 
force and fraud — consummate in the use of both. His whole 
life is a series of successful adventures, and strokes of 
bold ingenuity to extricate himself from difficulties; but 
there is wanting in him all predetermined general plan, or 
measured range of ambition, to which these single exploits 
might be made subservient. 

After his passage from Africa, Agathokles landed on 
the western comer of Sicily near the town of Proceed- 
Egesta, which was then in alliance with him. ^^^t^^j^igg 
He sent to Syracuse for a reinforcement. But m^sicfiy— 
he was hard pressed for money; he suspected, Ws^tarbar- 
or pretended to suspect, the Egestaeans of dis- Eg^esta and 
affection; accordingly, on receiving his new Syracuse, 
force, he employed it to commit revolting massacre and 
plunder in Egesta. The town is reported to have contain- 
ed 10,000 citizens. Of these Agathokles caused the poorer 
men to be for the most part murdered; the richer were 
cruelly tortured, and even their wives tortured and mutil- 
ated, to compel revelations of concealed wealth; the child- 
ren of both sexes were transported to Italy, and there sold 
as slaves to the Bruttians. The original population being 
thus nearly extirpated, Agathokles changed the name of 
the town to DiksBopolis, assigning it as a residence to such 
deserters as might join him.^ This atrocity, more suitable 
to Africa 2 than Greece (where the mutilation of women is 
almost unheard of), was probably the way in which his 
savage pride obtained some kind of retaliatory satisfaction 
for the recent calamity and humiliation in Africa. Under 
the like sentiment, he perpetrated another deed of blood 
at Syracuse. Having learnt that the soldiers, whom he had 
deserted at Tunes, had after his departure put to death his 
two sons, he gave orders to Antander his brother (viceroy 
of Syracuse), to massacre all the relatives of those Syra- 
cusans who had served him in the African expedition. This 
order was fulfilled by Antander (we are assured) accurate- 
ly and to the letter. Neither age nor sex — grandsire or in- 
fant — wife or mother — were spared by the Agathoklean 

* Diodor. xx. 71. We do not * Compare the proceedings of 

^now what happened afterwards the Greco -Libyan princess Phere- 

with this town under its new po- timd (of the Battiad family) at 

pulation. But the old name Egesta Barka (Herodot. iv. 202). 
was afterwards resumed. 
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executioners. "We may be sure that their properties were 
plundered at the same time ; we hear of no mutilations. ^ 

Still Agathokles tried to maintain his hold on the 
Great Sicilian towns which remained to him ; but his 

mercenary cruelties as well as his reverses had produced 
Deino-"**^' a strong sentiment against him, and even his 
krates in general Pasiphilus revolted to join Deinokrates. 
igathoki68 'r^ftt exile was now at the head of an army 
solicits stated at 20,000 men, the most formidable 
h?m*^\nd'S i^ilitary force in Sicily; so that Agathokles, 
refused— feeling the inadequacy of his own means, sent 
cfudes ^^ solicit peace, and to offer tempting conditions, 

peace with He announced his readiness to evacuate Syra- 
Carthage. ^.^gg altogether, and to be content, if two mar- 
itime towns on the northern coast of the island — Therma 
and Kephaloidion — were assigned to his mercenaries and 
himself. Under this proposition, Deinokrates, and the 
other Syracusan exiles, had the opportunity of entering 
Syracuse, and reconstituting the free city -government. 
Had Deinokrates been another Timoleon, the city might 
now have acquired and enjoyed another temporary sun- 
shine of autonomy and prosperity; but his ambition was 
thoroughly selfish. As commander of this large army, he 
enjoyed a station of power and licence such as he was not 
likely to obtain under the reconstituted city-government 
of Syracuse. He therefore evaded the proposition of Aga- 
thokles, requiring still larger concessions: until at length 
the Syracusan exiles in his own army (partly instigated 
by emissaries from Agathokles himself) began to suspect 
his selfish projects, and to waver in their fidelity to him. 
Meanwhile Agathokles, being repudiated by Deinokrates, 
addressed himself to the Carthaginians, and concluded a 
treaty with them, restoriDff or guaranteeing to them all 
the possessions that they had ever enjoyed in Sicily. In 
return for this concession, he received from them a sum 
of money, and a large supply of corn. 2 

' Diodor. XX. 72. Hippokratds and grandfather hadbeen banished from 
Eplkydds — those Syracusans who, Syracuse as one concerned in kill- 
about acentury afterwards, induced ing Archagathus (Polyb. vii. 2). 
Hieronymas of Syracuse to prefer * Diodor. xx. 78, 79. Some said 
the Carthaginian alliance to the that the sum of money paid by 
Boman — had resided at Garthage the Carthaginians was 300 talents, 
for some time , and served in the Timaeus stated it at 150 talents, 
army of Hannibal, because their 
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Relieved from Carthaginian hostility, Agathokles 
presently ventured to march against the army Battle of 
of Deinokrates. The latter was indeed greatly Torgium— 
superior in strength, but many of his soldiers Aga^hokiL 
were now lukewarm or disaffected, and Aga- over Dei- 
thokles had established among them correspond- i^o^'ates. 
ences upon which he could rely. At a great battle fought 
near Torgium, many of them went over on the field to 
Agathokles, giving to him a complete victory. The army 
of Deinokrates was completely dispersed. Shortly after- 
wards a considerable body among them (4000 men, or 7000 
men, according to different statements) surrendered to 
the victor on terms. As soon as they had delivered up 
their arms, Agathokles, regardless of his covenant, caused 
them to be surrounded by his own army, and massacred. * 

It appears as if the recent victory had been the result 
of a secret and treacherous compact between ^ 
Agathokles and Deinokrates; and as if the dation and 
prisoners massacred by Agathokles were those compact 
of whom Deinokrates wished to rid himself as AgathokUs 
malcontents; for immediately after the battle, *^^ ^^i- 
a reconciliation took place between the two. 
Agathokles admitted the other as a sort of partner in 
his despotism; while Deinokrates not only brought into 
the partnership all the military means and strong posts 
which he had been two years in acquiring, but also betrayed 
to Agathokles the revolted general Pasiphilus, with the 
town of Gela occupied by the latter. It is noticed as 
singular, that Agathokles, generally faithless and un- 
scrupulous towards both friends and enemies, kept up the 
best understanding and confidence with Deinokrates to the 
end of his life. 2 

The despot had now regained full power at Syracuse, 
together with a great extent of dominion in b.c. soi. 
Sicily. The remainder of his restless existence Operations 
was spent in operations of hostility or plunder thokf sV in 
against more northerly enemies — the Liparaean the Lipara?, 
isies3— the Italian cities and theBruttians — the xoikyra— 
island of Korkyra. We are unable to follow his Kieonymus 
proceedings in detail. He was threatened with °^ Sparta. 

* Diodor. xx. 89. of Agathoklfis against the Liparsean 

2 Biodor. xx. 90. isles seems to have been described 

^Diodor. XX. 101. This expedition in detail by his contemporary 
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a formidable attack ^ by the Spartan prince Eleonynnu, 
who was invited by the Tarentines to aid them against the 
Lncanians and Romans. But Kleonymns fonnd enough to 
occnpy him elsewhere, without visiting Sicily. He coUect- 
ed a considerable force on the coast of Italy, undertook 
operations with success against the Lncanians , and even 
captured the town of Thurii. But the Bomans, now pudi- 
ing their intervention even to the Tarentine Gulf, drove 
him off and retook the town; moreover his own behaviour 
was so tyrannical and profligate, as to draw upon him uni- 
versal hatred. Betnming £rom Italy to Kor^rra, Kleony- 
mns made himself master of that important island, intend- 
ing to employ it as a base of operations both against Greece 
and against Italy. > He failed however in various expeditions 
both m the Tarentine Gulf and the Adriatic. Demetrius 
PoliorketSs and Kassander alike tried to conclude an alli- 
ance with him; but in vain.' At a subsequent period, 
Korkyra was besieged by Elassander with a large naval and 
military force; Kleonymns then retired (or perhaps had 
previouslv retired) to Sparta. Kassander, having reduced 
the island to great straits, was on the point of taking ii^ 
when it was relieved by AgathoklSs with a powerful arma- 
ment. That despot was engaged in operations on the coast 
of Italy against the Bruttians when his aid to Korkyra was 
solicited; he destroyed most part of the Hacedonian fleet, 
and then seized the island for himself. « On returning from 
this victorious expedition to the Italian coast, where he 
had left a detachment of his Lignrian and Tuscan mercen- 
aries, he was informed that these mercenaries had been 
turbulent during his absence, in demanding the pay due to 

hiftorian the Syracusao Kallias : fee found himfelf in conflict with the 

the Fragmentt of that author , in Bomans, and tiiat their importance 

I)idot*f Fragment. Hiet.0r8BC.T0l. was now strongly felt— we may 

ii. p. 883. Fragm. 4. judge by the fact, that the Syr»- 

( i>iodor. XX. 104. cusan Kallias (contemporary and 

* Diodor. zx. 104; Liyy, z. 2. A historian of Agathoklfea) appear* 

curious anecdote appears in the to have given details respecting 

Fseudo-Aristotle , Be Mirabilibus the origin and history of Borne. 

(78), respecting two native Italians, See the Fragments of Kallias, ap. 

AuluB and Caius , who tried to Didot. Hist. Grec. Fragm. vol. ii. 

poison Kleonymns at Tarentum, p. 883; Fragm. 6~and Dionye. HaL 

liut were detected and put to Ant, Bom. i. 72. 



death by the Tarentines. > Diodor. zx. 106. 

TbfttAgatboklis, in his operations * Diodor. zzi. Fragm. 2. p. 266. 
on the ooMt ot ■outbem Italy, 
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them from his grandson Archagathus. He caused them all 
to be slain, to the number of 2000. i 

As far as we can trace the events of the last years of 
Affathokles, we find him seizing the towns of , „ -aa «qo 

__0 . J TT. . . XX 1 J. i_T !>• ^•^* 300-289, 

Elroton and Hipponia m Italy, estabushing an j^^^^ ^^_ 
alliance with Demetrius PoliorketSs,^ and giving jects of ' 
his daughter Lanassa in marriage to the youth- t^^i^^^ 
fol Pyrrhus kinff of Epirus. At the age of seven- of h\% ^ 
ty-two, still in the plenitude of vigour as well as ^'^^^^ 
of power, he was projecting a fresh expedition thus— Sick- 
against the Carthaginians in Africa, with two ^^^.^> , 
hundred of the largest ships of war, when his £nd d^a^* 
career was brought to a close by sickness and by ?' ^8* " 
domestic enemies. 

He proclaimed as future successor to his dominion, 
his son, named Agathokles; but Archagathus his grandson 
(son of Archagathus who had perished in Africa), a young 
prince of more conspicuous qualities, had already been 
singled out for the most important command, and was now 
at the head of the army near iBtna, The old Agathokles,. 
wishing to strengthen the hands of his intended successor, 
sent his favoured son Agathokles to ^tna, with written 
orders directing that Archagathus should yield up to him 
the command. Archagathus, noway disposed to obey, 
invited his uncle Agathokles to a banquet, and killed him; 
after which he contrived the poisoning of his grandfather 
the old despot himself. The instrument of his purpose 
was MsBUon; a citizen of Egesta, enslaved at the time when 
Agathokles massacred most of the Egestean population. 
The beauty of his person procured him much favour with 
Agathokles ; but he had never forgotten, and had always 
been anxious to avenge, the bloody outrage on his fellow- 
citizens. To accomplish this purpose, the opportunity was 
now opened to him, together wiiJb a promise of protection, 
through Archagathus. He accordingly poisoned Agatho- 
kles, as we are told, by means of a medicated quill, handed 
to him for cleaning his teeth after dinner. 3 Combining 

* Diodor zxi. Fragm. 3. p. 266. from the Prologue) , alludes to 

* Diodor. xxi. Fragm. 4, 8, 11. p. poison. He represents Agathoklda 
266-273. as having died by a violent dis- 

' Diodor. xxi. Fragm. 12. p. 276- temper. He notices however the 
278. Neither Justin (xxiii. 2), nor bloody family feud, and the mur- 
Trogus before him (as it seems der of the uncle by the nephew. 
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together the yarious accounts, it seems probable that 
Agathokles was at the time sick — that this sickness may 
have been the reason why he was so anxious to strengthen 
the position of his intended successor — and that his death 
was as much the effect of his malady as of the poison. 
Archagathus, after murdering his uncle, seems by means 
of his army to have made himself real master of the Syra- 
cusan power; while the old despot, defenceless on a sick 
bed, could do no more than provide for the safety of his 
Egyptian wife Theoxena and his two young children, by 
despatching them on shipboard with all his rich moveable 
treasures to Alexandria. Having secured this object, 
amidst extreme grief on the part of those around, he 
expired. * 

The great lines in the character of Agathokles are 
Splendid ^^^^ marked. He was of the stamp of Grelon 
genius of and the elder Dionysius — a soldier of fortune, 
reiource — ^^^ raised himself from the meanest beginnings 
nefarious to the summit of political power — and who, in 
situma— of ^^® acquisition as well as maintenance of that 
Agatho- power, displayed an extent of energy, persever- 
ki68. ance, and military resource, not surpassed by 

any one, even of the generals formed in Alexander's school. 
He was an adept in that art at which all aspiring men of 
his age aimed — the handling of mercenary soldiers for the 
extinction of political liberty and security at home, and for 
predatory aggrandisement abroad. I have already noticed 
the opinion delivered by Scipio Africanus — that the elder 
Dionysius and Agathokles were the most daring, sagacious, 
and capable men of action within his knowledge. 2 Apart 
from this enterprising genius, employed in the service of 
unmeasured personal ambition, we know nothing of Aga- 
thokles except his sanguinary, faithless, and nefarious 
dispositions; in which attributes also he stands preeminent, 
above all his known contemporaries, and above nearly all 
predecessors. 3 Notwithstanding his often-proved perfidy, 

« Justin (xxiii. 2) dwells pathet- » Polyb. xv. 35. See above In 

ically on this last parting between this History, Ch. LXXXIII. 

Agathoklds and Theoxena. It is ' Polybius (ix. 23) says that Aga- 

difTlcult to reconcile Justin's nar- thoklds, though cruel in the ez> 

rative with that of Diodorus ; but treme at the beginning of his 

on this point, as far as we can career, and in the establishment 

judge, I think him more credible of his power, yet became the mild- 

tbBU Diodorus* est of men after his power was 
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he seems to have had a geniality and apparent simplicity 
of manner (the same is recounted of Caesar Borgia) which 
amused men and put them off their guard, throwing them 
perpetually into his trap. ^ 

Agathokles, however, though among the worst of 
Greeks, was yet a Greek. During his govern- ^^j. 
ment of thirty-two years, the course of events agency in 
in Sicily continued under Hellenic agency, with- siciiy con- 
out the preponderant intervention of any foreign during the 
power. The power of Agathokles indeed rested Jif\*ii'^**" 
mainly on foreign mercenaries; but so had that and be- 
of Dionysius and Gelon before him; and he, as comes then 
well as they, kept up vigorously the old conflict inat^e'to pre- 
against the Carthaginian power in the island, ponderant 
Grecian history in Sicily thus continues down ^'^^saers. 
to the death of Agathokles; but it continues no longer. 
After his death, Hellenic power and interests become in- 
capable of self-support, and sink into a secondary and sub- 
servient position, overridden or contended for by foreigners. 
Syracuse and the other cities passed from one despot to 
another, and were torn with discord arising out of the 
crowds of foreign mercenaries who had obtained footing 

once established. The latter half Agathoklds , as described in the 

of this statement is contradicted preceding pages, have been copied 

by all the particular facts which from Diodorus ; -who had as good 

we know respecting Agathoklds. authorities before him as Folybius 

As to Timseus the historian, in- possessed. Diodorus does not copy 

deed (who had been banished from the history of Agathoklds from 

Sicily by Agathoklds, and who Timseus; on the contrary, he cen- 

wrote the history of the latter in sures Timeeus for his exaggerated 

five books), Polybius had good acrimony and injustice towards 

reason to censure him, as being Agathoklds, in terms not less for- 

unmeasured in his abuse of Aga- cible than those which Polybius 

thoklds. For Timseus not only re- employs (Fragm. xxi. p. 279). Dio- 

counted of Agathoklds numerous dorus cites Timseus by name, oc- 

acts of nefarious cruelty — acts of casionally and in particular in- 

course essentially public, and stances; but he evidently did not 

therefore capable of being known— borrow from that author the main 

but also told much scandal about stream of his narrative. He seems 

his private habits, and represented to have had before him other 

him (which is still more absurd) authorities — among them some 

as a man vulgar and despicable in authors whose feelings would lead 

point of ability. See the Fragments them to favour Agathoklds— the 

of Timseus ap. Histor. Graec. ed. Syracusan Kallias— and Antander, 

Bidot, Fragm. 144-150. brother of Agathoklds. 

All, or nearly all, the acts of ' Diodor. zx. 63. 

VOL. XII. '^ 
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among them. At the same time, the Carthaginians made 
increased efforts to push their conquests in the island, with- 
out finding any sufficient internal resistance; so that they 
would have taken Syracuse, and made Sicily their own, had 
not Pyrrhus king of Epirus (the son-in-law of Agathokles) 
interposed to arrest their progress. From this time for- 
ward, the Greeks of Sicily become a prize to be contended 
for — first between the Carthaginians and Pyrrhus — next, 
between the Carthaginians and Romans * — until at length 
they dwindle into subjects of Rome; corn-growers for the 
Roman plebs, clients under the patronage of the Roman 
Marcelli, victims of the rapacity of Verres, and suppliants 
for the tutelary eloquence of Cicero. The historian of 
self-acting Hellas loses sight of them at the death of Aga- 
thokles. 

' The poet Theokritus (xvi. 76- Hiero seems to have deserved this 

FO) expatiates on the bravery of praise— and to have deserved yet 

the Syracusan Hiero II. , and on more praise for his mild and pm- 

the great warlike power of the dent internal administration of 

Syracusans underhim (B.C. 260-240), Syracuse. But his military force 

which he represents as making the was altogether secondary in the 

Carthaginians tremble for their great struggle between Bome and 

possessions in Sicily. Personally, Carthage for the mastery of Sicily. 
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CHAPTER XCVin. 

OUTLYING HELLENIC CITIES. 



1. IN GAUL AND SPAIN. 

2. ON THE COAST OP THE BUXINB. 

To complete the picture of the Hellenic world while yet in 
its period of full life, in freedom and self-action, or even 
during its decline into the half-life of a dependent condition 
— we must say a few words respecting some of its members 
lying apart from the general history, yet of not inconsider- 
able importance. The Greeks of Massalia formed its western 
wing; the Pontic Greeks (those on the shores of theEuxine), 
its eastern; both of them the outermost radiations of Helle- 
nism, where it was always militant against foreign elements, 
and often adulterated by them. It is indeed little that we 
have the means of saying; but that little must not be left 
unsaid. 

In my twenty-seventh chapter, I briefly noticed the 
foundation and first proceedings of Massalia Maasaiia- 
(the modern Marseilles), on the Mediterranean j*^ situa- 
coast of Gaul or Li^ria. This Ionic city, found- circum" 
ed by the enterprising Phokaeans of Asia Minor, staacea. 
a little before their own seaboard was subjugated by the 
Persians, had a life and career of its own, apart from those 
political events which determined the condition of its 
Hellenic sisters in Asia, Peloponnesus, Italy, or Sicily. 
The Massaliots maintained their own relations'of commerce, 
friendship or hostility with their barbaric neighbours, the 
Ligurians, Gauls, and Iberians, without becoming involved 
in the larger political confederacies of the Hellenic world. 
They carried out from their mother-city established habits 
of adventurous coast-navigation and commercial activity. 
Their situation, distant from other Greeks and sustained 

t2 
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by a force h^irdly sufficient even for defence, imposed upon 
them the necessity both of political harmony at home, and 
of prudence and persuasive agency in their mode of dealing 
with neighbours. That they were found equal to this ne- 
cessity, appears sufficiently attested by the few general 
statements transmitted in respect to them; thougn their 
history in its details is unknown. 

Their city was strong by position, situated upon a 
promontory washed on three sides by the sea, well fortified, 
and possessing a convenient harbour securely closed against 
enemies.* The domain around it however appears not to 
have been large, nor did their population extend itself 
much into the interior. The land around was less adapted 
for com than for the vine and the olive ; wine was supplied 
by the Massaliots throughout Gaul. 2 It was on shipboard 
that their courage and skill was chiefly displayed; it was 
by maritime enterprise that their power, their wealth, and 
their colonial expansion were obtained. In an age when 
piracy was common, the Massaliot ships and seamen were 
effective in attack and defence not less than in transport and 
commercial interchange; while their numerous maritime 
successes were attested by many trophies adorning the 
temples. ^ The city contained docks and arsenals admirably 
provided with provisions, stores, arms, and all the various 
muniments of naval war.* Except the Phenicians and Car- 
thaginians, these Massaliots were the only enterprising 
mariners in the Western Mediterranean; from the year 
500 B.C. downward, after the energy of the Ionic Greeks 
had been crushed by inland potentates. The Iberian and 
Gallic tribes were essentially landsmen, not occupying 
permanent stations on the coast, nor having any vocation 
for the sea; but the Ligurians, though chiefly mountaineers, 
were annoying neighbours to Massalia as well by their 
piracies at sea as from their depredations by land.^ To all 
these landsmen, however, depredators as they were, the 
visit of the trader soon made itself felt as a want, both for 
import and export; and to this want the Massaliots, with 

1 Csesar, Bell. Gall. ii. 1 ; Strabo, salia .in the same rank as EyzikuB, 

iv. p. 179. Bhodes, and Carthage; types of 

^ See Foseidonius ap.Athenseum, maritime cities highly and effeot- 

iv. p. 152. ively organized. 

" Strabo, iv. p. 180. * Livy, xl. 18; Polybius xxx. 4. 

* Str&ho (zii. p. 676) places Mas- 
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their colonies, were the only ministers, along the Gulfs of 
Genoa and Lyons, from Luna (the frontiers of Tuscany) 
to the Dianium (Cape della Nao) in Spain. ^ It was not 
until the first century before the Christian era that they 
were outstripped in this career by Narbon, and a few other 
neighbours, exalted into E*oman colonies. 

Along the coast on both sides of their own city, the 
Massaliots planted colonies, each commended to Colonies 
the protection, and consecrated by the statue planted by 
and peculiar rites, oi their own patron Goddess, Antipoiia, 
the Ephesian Artemis. 2 Towards the east were 2{^®*» 
Tauroentium, Olbia, Antipolis, Nikeea, and the Bmpo^» 
Portus Monoeki ; towards the west, on the coast —peculiar 
of Spain, were Rhoda, Emporise, Alone, Hemero- gJancea" of 
skopium, and Artemisium or Dianium. These Emporia, 
colonies were established chiefly on outlying capes or 
sometimes islets, at once near and safe; they were intended 
more as shelter and accommodation for maritime traffic, 
and as depots for trade with the interior, — than for the 
purpose of spreading inland, and including a numerous 
outlying population round the walls. The circumstances 
of Emporise were the most remarkable. That town was 
built originally on a little uninhabited islet of the coast of 
Iberia; after a certain interval it became extended to the 
adjoining mainland, and a body of native Iberians were ad- 
mitted to joint residence within the new-walled circuit 
there established. This new circuit however was divided 
in half by an intervening wall, on one side of which dwelt 
the Iberians, on the other side the Greeks. One gate alone 
was permitted, for intercommunication, guarded night and 
day by appointed magistrates, one of whom was perpetually 
on the spot. Every night, one third of the Greek citizens 
kept guard on the wails, or at least held themselves pre- 
pared to do so. How long these strict and fatiguing precau- 
tions were found necessary, we do not know; but after a 
certain time they were relaxed and the intervening wall 
disappeared, so that Greeks and Iberians freely coalesced 
into one community. 3 It is not often that we are allowed 

' The oration composed by Be- trade between Athens and Syra- 

mosthends icp6< ZT]v68s(xtv , relates cuse (Demosth. p. 882 seq.). 

to an a£fair wherein a ship, captain, ^ Briickner, Histor. Massiliensiam 

and mate , all from Massalia , are c. 7 (Gottingen). 

found engaged in the carrying * Livy, zxxly. 8 \ &Vt«\iQ ^ Va« "%» 
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to see so much in detail the early difficulties and dangers 
of Grecian colony. Massalia itself was situated under 
nearly similar circumstances among the rude Ligurian 
Salyes; we hear of these Ligurians hiring themselves as 
labourers to dig on the fields of Massaliots proprietors. * 
The various tribes of Ligurians, Gauls, and Iberians ex- 
tended down to the coast, so that there was no road along 
it, nor any communication except by sea, until the conquests 
of the Komans in the second and first century before the 
Christian era. 2 

The government of Massalia was oligarchical, carried 
oiigarciii- on chiefly by a Senate or Great Council of Six 
ment'o'/™" Hundred (called Timuchi), elected for life — and 
Massalia^ by a Small council of fifteen, chosen among this 
prudent larger body to take turn in executive duties. ^ 
admin- The public habits of the administrators are said 

istration. ^o have been extremely vigilant and circumspect ; 
the private habits of the citizens, frugal and temperate — a 
maximum being fixed by law for dowries and marriage- 
ceremonies.* They were careful in their dealings with the 
native tribes, with whom they appear to have maintained 
relations generally friendly. The historian Ephorus (whose 
History closed about 340 B.C.) respected the Gauls as 
especially phil-Hellenic;5 an impression which he could 

160. At Massalia, it is said that generally— as far as we can Judge 

no armed stranger was ever allow- by a brief allusion in Aristotle 

ed to enter the city, without de- (Polit.vi. 7). From another passage 

positing his arms at the gate (Ju- in the same work, it seems that 

Stin, xliii. 4). the narrow basis of the oligarchy 

This precaution seems to have must have given rise to dissensions 

been adopted in other cities also: (v. 6). Aristotle had included the 

see ^neas, Poliorket. c. 30. MaacraXicDxwv noXiT&ia in his lost 

> Btrabo, iii. p. 165. A fact told work Ilspi [loXiTetiLv. 

to Poseidonius by a Massaliot pro- * Strabo , I. c. However, one 

prietor who was his personal friend, author from whom Athenaeua bor- 

In the siege of Massalia by Gae- rowed (xii. p. 523) , described the 

ear, a detachment of Albioi — moun- Massaliots as luxurious in their 

taineers not far from the town, habits. 

and old allies or dependents — > Strabo , iv. p. 199. "Etpopo^ 5i 

were brought in to help in the OirepPiXXouaav xoi {xsyiQei Xiyei ttjv 

defence (Caesar, Bell. G. i. 34). KsXxixrjv, wsts ^crusp vOv 'IiSirjplac 

* Strabo, iv. p. 180. xaXoojxsv exeivoi< toi TtXeiaxa icpoc- 

" Strabo, iv. p. 181; Cicero, De vdfxsiv {xsxpiroSeiptov, (piXiXXTjvdtc 

Bepubl. xxvii. Fragm. Vacancies xe awocpa I v ei tou « ivQpwwooc, 

in the senate seem to have been xal noXXa iSlcDc Xdyei mpi aOxtbv 

^lled up from meritoiious cilizeivft ovihl io\.-K.<^xa xot; vOv. Compare p. 181. 
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hardly have derived from any but Massaliot informants. 
The Massaliots (who in the first century before Christ 
were trilingues, speaking Greek, Latin, and Gallic i) con- 
tributed to engraft upon these unlettered men a certain 
refinement and variety of wants, and to lay the foundation 
of that taste for letters which afterwards became largely 
diffused throughout the E*oman Province of Gaul. At sea, 
and in traffic, the Phenicians and Carthaginians were their 
formidable rivals. This was among the causes which threw 
them betimes into alliance and active cooperation with 
Home, under whose rule they obtained favourable treat- 
ment, when the blessing of freedom was no longer within 
their reach. 

Enough is known about Massalia to show that the 
city was a genuine specimen of Hellenism and „ 
Hellenic influences — acting not by force or con- ising in- 
straint, but simply by superior intelligence and Sj*®"*'?. ° f 
activity — by power of ministering to wants which the^ Wes* — 
must otherwise have remained unsupplied — and ?*/*^®** » 
by the assimilating effect of a lettered civiliza- igator and 
tion upon ruder neighbours. This is the more 8«o- 
to be noticed as it contrasts strikingly with the ^'*^ 
Macedonian influences which have occupied so much of 
the present volume ; force admirably organized and wield- 
ed by Alexander, yet still nothing but force. The loss of 
all details respecting the history of Massalia is greatly to 
be lamented; and hardly less, that of the writings of 
Pytheas, an intelligent Massaliotic navigator, who, at this 
early age (330 — 320b.c.),2 with an adventurous boldness 

It is to be remembered that lected by Arfwedson , Upsal 1824. 

Ephorus was a native of the Asiatic He wrote two works — 1* Ftj; Ile- 

Kym6 , the immediate neighbour pi66oc; 2. IIspl 'Qxsavou. His 

of Phokeea , which was the metro- statements were greatly esteemed, 

polis of Massalia. The Massaliots and often followed, by Eratosthe- 

never forgot or broke off their con- n6s; partially followed by Hippar- 

nexion withPhoksea: see the state- chus; harshly judged by Folybius, 

ment of their intercession with whom Strabo in the main follows, 

the Bomans on behalf of Phoksea Even by those who Judge him most 

(Justin, zxxvii.l). Ephorus there- severely, Pytheas is admitted to 

fore had good means of learning have been a good mathematician 

whatever Massaliot citizens were and astronomer (Strabo, iv. p. 201) 

disposed to communicate. —and to have travelled extensively 

> Varro , Antiq. Fragm. p. 350, in person. Like Herodotus , he 

ed. Bipont. must have been forced to report 

^ See the Fragmenta Pythese col- a great deal on hearsay \ ^.t^Al «XV 
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even more than Phoksean, sailed through the Pillars of 
Herakles and from thence northward along the coast of 
Spain, Gaul, Britain, Germany — perhaps yet farther. 
Probably no Greek except a Massaliot could hare ac- 
complished such a voyage; which in his case deserves the 
greater sympathy, as there was no other reward for the 
difficulties and dangers braved except the gratification of 
an intelligent curiosity. It seems plain that the publication 
of his "Survey of the Earth" — much consulted by Era- 
tosthenes, though the criticisms which have reached us 
through Polybius and Strabo dwell chiefly upon its 
mistakes, real or supposed — made an epoch in ancient geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

From the western wing of the Hellenic world, we pass 
Pontic to ^^6 eastern — the Euxine Sea. Of the Penta- 

Greeks— polis ou its wcstem coast south of the Danube 
on'Vhe^^^^ (Apollonia, Mesembria, Kalatis, Odessus, and 
south-west probably Istrus) — and of Tyras near the mouth 
coast. q£ ^jjg river so called (now Dniester) — we have 

little to record; though Istrus and Apollonia were among 
the towns whose political constitutions Aristotle thought 
worthy of his examination.! But Herakleia on the south 
coast, and Pantikapaeum or Bosporus between the Euxine 
and the Palus Maeotis (now Sea of Azof), are not thus un- 
known to history; nor canSinope (on the south coast) and 
Olbia (on the north-west) be altogether passed over. 
Though lying apart from the political headship of Athens 
or Sparta, all these cities were legitimate members of the 
Hellenic brotherhood. All supplied spectators and compe- 
titors for the Panhellenic festivals — pupils to the rhetors 
and philosophers — purchasers, and sometimes even rivals, 
to the artists. All too were (like Massalia and Kyrene) 

that he could do was to report affords presumption that the cel- 

the best hearsay information which ebrity of Massalia as a place of 

reached him. It is evident that Grecian literature and study (in 

his writings made an epoch in which character it competed with 

geographical inquiry; though Athens towards the commence- 

they doubtless contained numerous ment of the Eoman empire) had 

inaccuracies. See a fair estimate its foundations laid at least in the 

of Pytheas in Mannert, Geog. der third century before the Christian 

Gr. und Eomer, Introd. i. p. 73-86. era. 

The Massaliotic Codex of Homer, ' Aristotle, Politic, v. 2, 11; v. 

possessed and consulted among 5, 2. 
othera hy the Alexandrine critics, 
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adulterated partially — Olbia and Bosporus considerably — 
by admixture of a non-hellenic element. 

Of Sinope, and its three dependent colonies Kotyora, 
Kerasus and Trapezus, I have already said some- sindps - 
thing, 1 in describing the retreat of the Ten it« envoys 
Thousand Greeks. Like Massalia with its depend- wUh^Darius 
encies Antipolis, Niksea, and others — SinopS in his last 
enjoyed not merely partial independence, but ^^n^ing 
considerable prosperity and local dignity, at the its inde- 
time when Xenophon and his companions march- fo^tome 
ed through those regions. The citizens were on time 
terms of equal alliance, mutually advantageous, Jontlo 
with Korylas prince of Paphlagonia, on the princes- 
borders of whose territory they dwelt. It is comw sub- 
probable that they figured on the tribute list jecttothem 
of the Persian king as a portion of Paphlagonia, ^^ti^^ateiy. 
and paid an annual sum; but here ended their subjection^ 
Their behaviour towards the Ten Thousand Greeks, pro- 
nounced enemies of the Persian king, was that of an in- 
dependent city. Neither they, nor even the inland Paphla- 
gonians, warlike and turbulent, were molested with Persian 
governors or military occupation. 2 Alexander however 
numbered them among the subjects of Persia; and it is a 
remarkable fact, that envoys from Sinope were found 
remaining with Darius almost to his last hour, after he 
had become a conquered fugitive, and had lost his armies, 
his capitals, and his treasures. These Sinopian envoys fell 
into the hands of Alexander; who set them at liberty with 
the remark, that since they were not members of the Hellen- 
ic confederacy, but subjects of Persia — their presence 
as envoys near Darius was very excusable. 3 The position of 
Sinope placed her out of the direct range of the hostilities 
carried on by Alexander's successors against each other; and 
the ancient Kappadokian princes of the Jiiithridatic family 
(professedly descendants of the Persian AchsBmenidsB),^ 
who ultimately ripened into the kings of Pontus, had not 
become sufficiently powerful to swallow up her independ- 
ence until the reign of Phamakes, in the second century 

1 See Ch. LXXI. 860-350 b.o. (cap. 7, 8). Oompare 

2 See the remarkable life of the Xenoph. Hellenic, iv. 1, 4. 
Karian Datamds, by Cornelius Ne- ' Arrian , iii. 24 , 8 ; Ourtius, yi. 
pos, which gives some idea of the 6, 6. 

situation of Paphlagonia about * Polybius, v. 43. 
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before Christ. Sinope then passed under his dominion; 
exchanging (like others) the condition of a free Grecian 
city for that of a subject of the barbaric kings of Pontus, 
with a citadel and mercenary garrison to keep her citizens 
in obedience. We know nothing however of the inter- 
mediate events. 

Respecting the Pontic Herakleia, our ignorance is 
not so complete. That city — ^much nearer than 
Sinope to the mouth of the Thracian Bosporus, 
and distant by sea from Byzantium only one 
long day's voyage of a row-boat — was establish- 
ed by Megarians and Boeotians on the coast of 
Mariandyni the Mariandyni. These natives were subdued, 
reduced to and reduced to a kind of serfdom; whereby they 
became slaves, yet with a proviso that they 
should never be sold out of the territory. Adjoining, on 
the westward, between Herakleia and Byzantium, were 
the Bithyniau Thracians — villagers not merely independ- 
ent, but warlike and fierce wreckers, who cruelly mal- 
treated any Greeks stranded' on their coast K We are 
told in general terms that the government of Herakleia 
was oligarchical; ^ perhaps in the hands of the descendants 
of the principal original colonists, who partitioned among 
themselves the territory with its Mariandynian serfs, and 
who formed a small but rich minority among the total po- 
pulation. We hear of them as powerful at sea, and as 
being able to man, through their numerous serfs, a con- 
siderable fleet, with which they invaded the territory of 
Leukon, prince of the Kimmerian Bosporus. 3 They were 
also engaged in land-war with Mithridates, a prince of the 



• Xenoph. Anab. vi. 6, 2. 

* AriBtot. Polit. v. 6 , 2; v. 5, 5. 
Another passage in the same work, 
however (v. 4,2), says , that in 
Herakleia, the democracy was sub- 
verted immediately after the found- 
ation of the colony , through the 
popular leaders ; who committed 
injustice against the rich. These 
rich men were banished, but col- 
lected strength enough to return 
and subvert the democracy by 
force. If this passage alludes to 
the same Herakleia ^Ibeie yrete 



many towns of that name), the 
government must have been ori- 
ginally democratical. But the serf- 
dom of the natives seems to imply 
an oligarchy. 

» Aristot. Polit. vii. 5, 7; Polycen. 
vi. 9, 3, 4: compare Fseado- Ari- 
stotle, GSconomic. ii. 9. 

The reign of Leukon lasted from 
about 892-352 B.C. The event al- 
luded to by Polyaenus must have 
occurred at some time during this 
interval. 
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ancient Persian family established as district rulers in 
Northern Kappadokia. ^ 

Towards 380-370 B.C. the Herakleots became disturbed 
by violent party- contentions within the city. Political 
As far as we can divine from a few obscure discord at 
hints, these contentions began among the olig- ]^a^ni*h^-"*' 
archy themselves f^ some of whom opposed, ment of 
and partially threw open, a close political mon- ^^parSai" 
opoly — yet not without a struggle, in the course democracy 
of which an energetic citizen named Klearchus established, 
was banished. Presently however the contest assumed 
larger dimensions; the plebs sought admission into the 
constitution, and are even said to have required abolition 
of debts with a redivision of the lands. ^ A democratical 
constitution was established; but it was speedily menaced 
by conspiracies of the rich, to guard against which, the 
classification of the citizens was altered. Instead of three 
tribes, and four centuries, all were distributed anew into 
sixty-four centuries, the tribes being discontinued. It 
would appear that in the original four centuries, the rich 
men had been so enrolled as to form separate military 
divisions (probably their rustic serfs being armed along 
with them) — while the three tribes had contained all the 
rest of the people; so that the effect of thus multiplying 
the centuries was, to divest the rich of their separate milit- 
ary* enrolment, and to disseminate them in many different 
regiments along with a greater number of poor.* 

Still however the demands of the people were not fully 
granted, and dissension continued. Not merely ^q su. 
the poorer citizens, but also the population of Continued 
serfs — homogeneous, speaking the same Ian- political 

J ° 11 . '^ -iir 1- i.T_ Ti troubles at 

guage, and sympathising with each other, like Herakieia 

Helots or Penestse — when once agitated by the — assist- 

hope of liberty, were with difficulty appeased, voked from 

The government, though greatly democratised, without. 

* Justin xvi. 4. (IxaTOaTue?) prevailed also at By- 

* Arlstot. V. 6, 2; 5, 10. zantium; see Inscript. No. 2060 ap. 

* Justin, xvi. 4. Soeck. Corp. Inscr. Grsec. p. 130. 

* ^neas, Poliorket. c. 11. I have A citizen of Olbia, upon whom 
given what seems the most prob- the citizenship of Syzantium is 
able explanation of a very ob- conferred , is allowed to enroll 
Bcure passage. himself in any one of the dxaxoa- 

It is to be noted that the dis- T6ec that he prefers, 
tribution of citizens into centuries 
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found itself unable to maintain tranquillity, and invoked 
assistance from without. Application was made first, to 
the Athenian Timotheus; — next, to the Theban Epaminon- 
das; but neither of them would interfere— ruor was there, 
indeed , any motive to tempt them. At length application 
was made to the exiled citizen Klearchus. 

This exile, now about forty years for age, intelligent, 
Character audacious and unprincipled, had passed four 
and cir- years at Athens partly in hearing the lessons 
of*Kie*ar-^* of Plato and Isokrates — and had watched with 
chu8— he emulous curiosity the brilliant fortune of the 
Teu 'de*ip";; despot Dionysius at Syracuse, in whom- both 
of Hera- these philosophers took interest. ^ During his 
tyranny^' banishment, moreover, he had done what was 
and cruelty, commou with Grecian exiles; he had taken ser- 
vice with the enemy of his native city, the neighbouring 
prince Mithridates,^ and probably enough against the city 
itself. As an officer, he distinguished himself much; ac- 
quiring renown with the prince and influence over the 
minds of soldiers. Hence his friends, and a party in Hera- 
kleia, became anxious to recall him, as moderator and 
protector under the grievous political discords prevailing. 

> Diodor. xv. 81. iCi^Xwae {xiv collected oat of Photiuf , together 

TT]v Aiovuoiou Tou Supaxouolou 6ia- with those of Nymphis and other 

jtuyn^j ^^' Memnon, Fragm. c. 1; Herakleotic historians , and illnst- 

Isokratds, Epist. tII. rated with usefal notes and cita- 

It is here that the fragments of tions, in the edition of Orelli; as 

Memnon, as abstracted by Photius well as by K. Miiller, in Didot*8 

(Cod. 224), begin. Photius had seen Fragm. Hist. Grsec. torn. iii. p. 626. 

only eight books of Memnon's Hi- Memnon carried his history down 

story of Herakleia (Books ix.-XTi. to the time of Julius Geesari and 

inclusiye) ; neither the first eight appears to have lived shortly after 

books (see the end of his Ezcerpta the Christian era. Nymphis(whom 

from Memnon) , nor those after he probably copied) was much 

the sixteenth, had come under his older; having lived seemingly from 

view. This is greatly to be re- about 300-230 b.o. (see the few 

gretted , as we are thus shut out Fragmenta remaining from him, 

from the knowledge of Heraklean in the same work, iii. p. 12). The 

affairs anterior to Klearchus. work of the Herakleotic author 

It happens, not unfrequently, Heroddrus seems to have been 

with Photius , that he does not altogether upon legendary matter 

possess an entire work, but only (see Fragm. in the same work, ii. 

parts of it; this is a curious fact, p. 27). He was half a century 

in reference to the libraries of the earlier than Nymphis. 

ninth century a.d. « Suidas, v. KXeapx©?. 

The Pragments of Memnon are 
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It was the oligarchical party who invited him to come 
back, at the head of a body of troops, as their auxiliary in 
keeping down the plebs. Klearchus accepted their invita- 
tion ; but with the full purpose of making himself the Dio- 
nysius of Herakleia. Obtaining from Mithridates a power- 
ful body of mercenaries, under secret promise to hold the 
city only as his prefect, he marched thither with the pro- 
claimed purpose of maintaining order, and upholding the 
government. As his mercenary soldiers were soon found 
troublesome companions, he obtained permission to con- 
struct a separate stronghold in the city, under colour of 
keeping them apart in the stricter discipline of a barrack. ^ 
Having thus secured a strong position, he invited Mithri- 
dates into the city, to receive the promised possession; but 
instead of performing this engagement, he detained the 
prince as a prisoner, and only released him on payment of a 
considerable ransom. He next cheated, still more grossly, 
the oligarchy who had recalled him; denouncing their past 
misrule, declaring himself their mortal enemy, and espous- 
ing thte pretensions as well as the antipathies of the plebs. 
The latter willingly seconded him in his measures — even 
extreme measures of cruelty and spoliation — against their 
political enemies. A large number of the rich were killed, 
imprisoned^ or impoverished and banished; their slaves or 
serfs, too, were not only manumitted by order of the new 
despot, but also married to the wives and daughters of the 
new exiles. The most tragical scenes arose out of these 
forced marriages; many of the women even killed them- 
selves, some after having first killed their new husbands. 
Among the exiles, a party, driven to despair, procured 
assistance from without, and tried to obtain by force re- 
admittance into the city; but they were totally defeated 
by Klearchus, who after this victory became more brutal 
and unrelenting than ever, a 

He was now in irresistible power; despot of the whole 
city, plebs as well as oligarchy. Such he continued to be 

« Polysenug, ii. 30, 1 ; Justin, xvi. party , in calling in a greater 

4. "A quibus revocatas in pa- number of mercenary auxiliaries 

triam, per quos in arce collocatus than they could manage or keep in 

faerat," Ac. order. 

^neas (Poliorket. c. 12) cites < Justin , xvi. 4, 6; Theopompus 

this proceeding as an example of ap. Athense. iii. p. 85. Fragm. 200, 

the mistake made by a political ed. Didot. 
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for twelve years, during which he displayed great warlike 
energy against exterior enemies, together with 
unabated cruelty towards the citizens. He 
farther indulged in themost overweening insol- 
ence of personal demeanour, adopting an Orien- 
tal costume and ornaments, and proclaiming 
himself the son of Zeus — as Alexander tha 
Great did after him. Amidst all these enormities, however, 
his literary tastes did not forsake him; he collected a 
library, at that time a very rare possession. * Many were 
the conspiracies attempted by suffering citizens against 
this tyrant; but his vigilance baffled and punished all. At 
length two young men, Chion and Leonid es (they too 
having been among the hearers of Plato) , - found an op- 
portunity to stab him at a Dionysiac festival. They, with 
those who seconded them, were slain by his guards, after a 
gallant resistance ; but Klearchus himself died of the wound, 
in torture and mental remorse. 2 

His death unfortunately brought no relief to the He- 
rakleots. The two sons whom he left, Timo- 
theus and Bionysius, were both minors; but his 
brother Satyrus, administering in their name, 
ff rasped the sceptre and continued the despot- 
ism, with cruelty not merely undiminished, but 
even aggravated and sharpened by the past 
assassination. Not inferior to his predecessor 
in energy and vigilance, Satyrus was in this respect differ- 
ent, that he was altogether rude and unlettered. Moreover 
he was rigidly scrupulous in preserving the crown for his 
brother*s children, as soon as they should be of age. To 
ensure to them an undisturbed succession, he took every 
precaution to avoid begetting children of his own wife.^ 



B.C. 862. 

Satyrus 
becomes 
despot— 
his aggrav 
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' Memnon , c. 1. The seventh 
epistle of Isokratds , addressed to 
Timotheus son of Klearchus , re- 
cognises generally this character 
of the latter; with whose memory 
Isokratds disclaims all sympathy. 

* Memnon , c. 1 ; Justin , xvi. 6 ; 
Diodor. xvi. 36. 

» Memnon, c. 2. inl 5e t^ tpiXa- 
6aX9ia t6 icpujxov TjveYxaxo* t-ziv yop 
dpXi'Jv TOic Tou AfitX^ou icaiclv dve- 
ic7]pda9T0v 9UvTi]pu>v, ini Toaouxov 



T^C a6Tu[)v x'y]8epL0vlac Xiyov iTlOero, 
ti>( xal fuvaixl auvwv, xal Tire Xlav 
fftepYopLSv^, fjLig dvaaxsaSai waifio- 
TCOiTJcai, dXXot fjLTQyav^ mtiq Jov^c 
atepiQCTiv dauT(|> Sixdjai, (b? Sv |ii^5* 
SXu>c UTCoXiTcoi Tivoc ^^eSpeuovxa toi; 
TOU dSeXcpou icaialv. 

In the Antigonid dynasty of Ma- 
cedonia, we read that Demetrius, 
son of Antigonus Oonatas , died 
leaving his son Philip a boy. An- 
tigonus called Doson, younger 
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After a rule of seven years, Satyrus died of a lingering and 
painful distemper. 

The government of Herakleia now dovolved on 
TimotheuB, who exhibited a contrast, alike b ^ 345 
marked and beneficent, with his father and uncle. Despotism 
Renouncing all their cruelty and constraint, he of Timo- 
set at liberty every man whom he found in prison. InTmiid— 
He was strict in dispensing justice, but mild and Wb energy 
even liberal in all his dealings towards the ^''^ *^*^"y' 
citizens. At the same time, he was a man of adventurous 
courage, carrying on successful war against foreign enemies, 
and making his power respected all around. With his 
younger broth erDionysius, he maintained perfect harmony, 
treating him as an equal and partner. Though thus using 
his power generously towards the Herakleots, he was, how* 
ever, still a despot, and retained the characteristic marks 
of despotism — tne strong citadel, fortified separately from 
the town, with a commanding mercenary force. After a 
reign of about nine years, he died, deeply mourned by 
every one.i 

Dionysius, who succeeded him, fell upon unsettled 
times, full both of hope and fear; opening b.o. 336. 
chances of aggrandisement, yet with many new Despotism 
dangers and uncertainties. The sovereignty sius-Ms 
which he inherited doubtless included, not pop^ia^ 
simply the city of Herakleia, but also foreign gorous go- 
dependencies and possessions in its neighbour- vernment 
hood; for his three predecessors 2 had been all prudent 

brother of Demetrius, assumed the not briiig up a newborn child, 

regency on behalf of Philip ; he Tfie obligation was only supposed 

married the widow of Demetrius, to commence when he accepted 

and had children by her ; but he or sanotioned it, by taking up the 

was so anxious to guard Philip's child. 

succession against all chance of ' Memnon, c. 3. The Epistle 

being disturbed, that he refused to of Isokratds (viiO addressed to Ti- 

bring up his own children— '0 S| motheus in recommendation of a 

itai5u)v Ye'^OfJ''^''"*'' ^* "^^"J •^P'^'''l^^°^> friend, is in harmony with this 
o6x aveQp^'j^ato , ttqv ap/V Ttji C)i- general character, but gives no 
Xi7i7cu>7cspiad)Cu)v (Porphyry, Fragm. new information. 
ap. Didot, Eragm. Histor. Grsec. Diodorus reckons Timotheus as 
vol. iii. p. 701). immediately succeeding Klearchus 
In the Greek and Boman world, his father — considering Satyrus 
the father was generally consider- simply as regent (xvi. 36). 
ed to have the right of determin- * We hear of Klearchus as hav- 
ing whether he would or would ing besieged Astakus (afterwards 
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dealing enterprising chiefs, commanding? a considerable 

■with the ' r Aixi. J. c-i' 

Mace- aggressive force. At the commencement of his 

doniane, reign, indeed, the ascendency of Memnon and 
absence of the Persian force in the north-western part of 
Aiexamier Asia Minor was at a higher pitch than ordinary; 
mt e " • j^ appears too that Klearchus — and probably 
his successors also — had always taken care to keep on the 
best terms with the Persian court, i But presently came 
the invasion of Alexander (334 b.c), with the battle of the 
Granikus, which totally extinguished the Persian power 
in Asia Minor, and was followed, after no long interval, 
by the entire conquest of the Persian empire. The Persian 
control being now removed from Asia Minor — while Alex- 
ander with the great Macedonian force merely passed 
through it to the east, leaving viceroys behind him — new 
hopes of independence or aggrandisement began to arise 
among the native princes in Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and 
Kappadokia. The Bithynian prince even contended success- 
fully in the field against Kalas, who had been appointed 
by Alexander as satrap in Phrygia.2 The Herakleot Diony- 
sius, on the other hand, enemy by position of these Bithyn- 
ians, courted the new Macedonian potentates, playing his 
political game with much skill in every way. He kept his 
forces well in hand, and his dominions carefully guarded; 
he ruled in a mild and popular manner, so as to preserve 
among the Herakleots the same feelings of attachment 
which had been inspired by his predecessor. While the 
citizens of the neighbouring Sinope (as has been already 
related) sent their envoys to Darius, Dionysius kept his 
eyes upon Alexander; taking care to establish a footing at 
Pella, and being peculiarly assiduous inattentions to Alex- 
ander's sister, the princess Kleopatra.3 He was the better 
qualified for this courtly service, as he was a man of ele- 
gant and ostentatious tastes, and had purchased from his 
namesake, the fallen Syracusan Dionysius, all the rich 
furniture of the Dionysian family, highly available for 
presents.* 



Nikomedla) — at the interior extrem- * Memnon, c. 1. 

ity of the north •> eastern inden- ' Memnon, c. 20. 

tation of the Propontis, called the ' Memnon, c. 3. 

Gulf of Astakas (Polysnus, 11. * Memnon, c. 8. See in this His- 

30, S), tory, Ch. LXXXV. 
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By the favour of Antipater and the reagency atPella, 
the Herakleotic despot was enabled both to Betnm of 
maintain and extend his dominions/ until the ^^g^"**®' 
return of Alexander to Susa and Babylon in he is soii- 
324 B.C. All other authority was now super- J^^^^HMa- 
seded by the personal will of the omnipotent con- kieotio 
queror ; who, mistrusting all his delegates — Anti- 5|JJ®q~q£ 
pater, the princesses, and the satraps — listened Dionysius, 
readily to complainants from all quarters, and J^®*1®2*5^ 
took particular pride in espousing the preten- of Aiex- 
sions of Grecian exiles. I have already recount- ander. 
ed how, in June 324 B.C., Alexander promulgated at the 
Olympic festival a sweeping edict, directing that in every 
Grecian city the exiles snould be restored — by force, if 
force was required. Among the various Grecian exiles, 
those from Herakleia were not backward in soliciting his 
support, to obtain their own restoration, as well as the 
expulsion of the despot. As they were entitled, along with 
others, to the benefit of the recent edict, the position of 
Dionysius became one of extreme danger. He now reaped 
the full benefit of his antecedent prudence, in having main- 
tained both his popularity with the Herakleots at home, 
and his influence with Antipater, to whom the enforcement 
of the edict was entrusted. He was thus enabled to ward 
off the danger for a time; and his good fortune rescued 
him from it altogether, by the death of Alexander in June 
323 B.C. That event, coming as it did unexpectedly upon 
every one, filled Dionysius with such extravagant joy, that 
he fell into a swoon; and he commemorated it by erecting 
a statue in honour of Euthymia, or the tranquillising 
Goddess. His position however seemed again precarious, 
when the Herakleotic exiles renewed their solicitations to 
Perdikkas; who favoured their cause, and might probably 
have restored them, if he had chosen to direct his march 
towards the Hellespont against Antipater and Exaterus, 
instead of undertaking the ill-advised expedition against 
Egypt, wherein he perished, i 

The tide of fortune now turned more than ever in 
favour of Dionysius. With Antipater and Kraterus, the 
preponderant potentates in his neighbourhood , he was on 
the best terms; and it happened at this juncture to suit 

> Memnon, c. 4. 
VOL, XII. TJ 
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the political views of Kraterus to dismiss his Persian >vife 

322 304 -A^mastris (niece of the late Persian king Darius, 

Pr*o8perity ^"^ Conferred upon Kraterus by Alexander 

and pru- when he himself married Statira), for the pur- 

Dion* Jius P^^^ °^ espousing Phila daughter of Antipater. 

-he^ma^- Amastris was given in marriage to Dionysius; 

tri8-lS*^" for him , a splendid exaltation— attesting the 

favour with personal influence which he had previously ac- 

-hii^de^a'th ^^^r®^' ^^^ ^^^ ^ife, herself a woman of ability 
and energy, brought to him a large sum from the 
regal treasure, as well as the means of greatly extending 
his dominion round Herakleia. Noway corrupted by this 
good fortune, he still persevered both in his conciliating 
rule at home, and his prudent alliances abroad, making 
himself especially useful to Antigonus. That great chief, 
preponderant throughout most parts of Asia Minor, was 
establishing his ascendency in Bithynia and the neigh- 
bourhood of the Propontis, by founding the city of Anti- 
gonia in the rich plain adjoining the Askanian Lake.* 
Dionysius lent effective maritime aid to Antigonus, in that 
war which ended by his conquest of Cyprus from the 
Egyptian Ptolemy (307 b.c). To the other Ptolemy, nephew 
and general of Antigonus, Dionysius gave his daughter in 
marriage; and he even felt himself powerful enough to 
assume the title of king, after Antigonus, Lysimachus, and 
the Egyptian Ptolemy had done the like. 2 He died, after 
reigning thirty years with consummate political skill and 
uninterrupted prosperity — except that during the last few 
years he lost his health from excessive corpulence. 3 

Dionysius left three children under age — Klearchus, 
B.C. 304. Oxathres and a daughter — by his wife Amastris; 
Amastris whom he Constituted regent, and who, partly 
Herakleia ^^P^g^ ^^^ cordial support of Antigonus, main- 
—marries tained the Herakleotic dominion unimpaired. 
chus-ts" I'resently Lysimachus, king of Thrace and of 
divorced the Thraciau Chersonese (on the isthmus of 

£?ewchur ^^^^^ ^® ^^^ founded the city of Lysimacheia), 
and Oxa- coveted this as a valuable alliance, paid his 
thrfia kill court to Amastris, and married her. The Hera- 



» Ml^^n'!;^^"* ^: ^^^- ' Nymphis, Fragm. 16. ap. Athe- 

Memnon, o. 4: compare Diod. noum, xii. p. 549; ^lian, V. H. 

ix. 13. 
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kleotic queen thus enjoyed double protection, "^'^*^*,^"r 
and was enabled to avoid taking part in the by Lyaima- 
formidable conflict of Ipsus (300 b.c); wherein ^^^^s. 
the allies Lysimachus, Kassander, Ptolemy, and Seleukus 
were victorious over Antigonus. The latter being slain, 
and his Asiatic power crushed, Lysimachus got possession 
of Antigonia, the recent foundation of his rival in Bithynia, 
and changed its name to Niksea.^ After a certain time, 
however, Lysimachus became desirous of marrying Arsinoe, 
daughter of the Egyptian Ptolemy ; accordingly, Amastris 
divorced herself from him, and set up for herself separately 
as regent of Herakleia. Her two sons being now nearly of 
age, she founded and fortified, for her own residence, the 
neighbouring city of Amastris, about sixty miles eastward 
of Herakleia on the coast of the Euxine.2 These young 
men, Klearchus and Oxathres, assumed the government 
of Herakleia, and entered upon various warlike enterprises; 
of which we know only, that Klearchus accompanied Lysi- 
machus in his expedition against the Getae, sharing the 
fate of that prince, who was defeated and taken prisoner. 
Both afterwards obtained their release, and Klearchus 
returned to Herakleia; where he ruled in a cruel and 
oppressive manner, and even committed the enormity (in 
conjunction with his brother Oxathres) of killing his mother 
Amastris. This crime was avenged by her former husband 
Lysimachus ; who, coming to Herakleia under professions 
of friendship (b.c. 286), caused Klearchus and Oxathres 
to be put to death, seized their treasure, and keeping 
separate possession of the citadel only, allowed the Hera- 
kleots to establish a popular government. 3 

Lysimachus, however, was soon persuaded by his wife 
Arsinoe to make over Herakleia to her, as it Arsinofi 
had been formerly possessed by Amastris; and mistress of 
Arsinoe sent thither a Kymsean officer named Defeat and 
Herakleides,whocarriedwithhim force sufficient death of 
to re-establish the former despotism, with its chus!"*" 
oppressions and cruelties. For other purposes Power of 
too, not less mischievous, the influence of Arsinoe * 

' Strabo, xii. p. 565. So also also previously founded by Anti- 

Antioch, on the Orontes in Syria, gonus Monophthalmus (Strabo, xv. 

the great foundation of Seleukus p. 750). 

Nikator, was established on or * Strabo, xii. p. 544. 

near the site of another Antigonia, ' Memnon, c. 6. 

u2 
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was all-powerfuL She prevailed upon Lysimachus to kill 
his eldest son (by a former marriage) Agathokles, a young 
prince of the most estimable and eminent qualities. Such 
an atrocity, exciting universal abhorrence among the sub- 
jects of Lysimachus, enabled his rival Seleukus to attack 
him with success. In a great battle fought between these 
two princes, Lysimachus was defeated and slain — by the 
hand and javelin of a citizen of Herakleia, named Malakon. ^ 
This victory transferred the dominions of the van- 
B.o. 281. quished prince to Seleukus. At Herakleia too, 
Herakleia its effect was SO powerful, that the citizens were 
fr'Sm tlfe**^^ enabled to shake off. their despotism. They at 
despots, first tried to make terms with the governor 
andapopu- Herakleides, offering him money as an induce- 
meiSeltiS: ment to withdraw. From him they obtained 
— recaU of ^^^ ^^ ^ngry refusal ; yet his subordinate officers 
the exiles— of mercenaries, and commanders of detached 
bold bear- posts in the Heraklcotic territory, mistrustinfir 

ing of the f, . « , ,j. ,•" . J o 

citizens tueiT owu power 01 holding out, accepted an 
towards amicable compromise with the citizens, who 
death of tendered to them full liquidation of arrears of 
Seleukus. p^y^ together with the citizenship. The Hera- 
kleots were thus enabled to discard Herakleides, and 
regain their popular government. They signalised their 
revolution by the impressive ceremony of demolishing 
their Bastile — the detached fort or stronghold within the 
city, which had served for eighty -four years as the 
characteristic symbol, and indispensable engine, of the 
antecedent despotism. 2 The city, now again a free common- 
wealth, was farther reinforced by the junction of Nymphis 
(the historian) and other Herakleotic citizens, who nad 
hitherto been in exile. These men were restored , and 
welcomed by their fellow-citizens in full friendship and 
harmony; yet with express proviso, that no demand 
should be made for the restitution of their properties, long 
since confiscated. 3 To the victor Seleukus, however, and 
his officer Aphrodisius, the bold bearing of the newly- 
emancipated Herakleots proved offensive. They would 
probably have incurred great danger from him, had not 
his mind been first set upon the conquest of Macedonia, 

* Memnon, 0. 7, 8. * Memnon, c. 9; Strabo, xii. p. 542. 

s Memnon, c. 11. 
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in the accomplishment of which he was murdered by 
Ptolemy Keraunus. 

The Herakleots thus became again a commonwealth 
of free citizens, without any detached citadel o,^ ^, 

' . . aT 1 J -1 Situation 

or mercenary garrison; yet they lost, seemmgly and man- 
through the crowing force and aggressions of a^ement 
some inland dynasts, several of tneir outlying kieia^aVa 
dependencies — Kierus, Tium, and Amastris. ^eegovem- 
The two former they recovered some time after- STne^er- 
wards by purchase, and they wished also to *^i« ***▼»! 
purchase back Amkris; but EumeuSs, who """• 
neld it, hated them so much, that he repudiated their money, 
and handed over the place gratuitously to the Kappadokian 
chief Ariobarzanes. ^ That their maritime power was at 
this time very great, we may see by the astonishing account 
given of their immense ships, — numerously manned, and 
furnished with many brave combatants on the deck — which 
fought with eminent distinction in the naval battle between 
Ptolemy Keraunus (murderer and successor of Seleukus) 
and Antigonus Gonatas.^ 

It is not my purpose to follow lower down the destinies 
of Herakleia. It maintained its internal auto- Prudent ad- 
nomy, with considerable maritime power, a f?******'*! 
dignined and prudent administration, and a rakieia, as 
partial, thoufifh sadly circumscribed, liberty of * ^''®® ®j*y> 
foreign action — until the successful war of the powerful 
Romans against Mithridates (b.c. 69). In Asia ponces 
lldinor, the Hellenic cities on the coast were Minor— 
partly enabled to postpone the epoch of their 8®°®T?i^ 

^ x^- •• V it5 X j* • • r condition 

subjugation, by the great division of power and influ- 
which prevailed in the interior; for the poten- ®^®® o' V*® 
tates of Bithynia, Pergamus, Kappadokia, on^the*' 
Pontus, Syria, were in almost perpetual discord coaat. 
— while all of them were menaced by the intrusion of the 
warlike and predatory Gauls, who extorted for themselves 



> Memnon, c. 16. The inhabitants 
of Byzantium also purchased for a 
considerable sum the important 
position called the *Iep6v, at the 
entrance of the Euxine on the 
Asiatic side (Polybius, iv. 50). 

These are rare examples, in an- 
cient history , of cities acquiring 
territory or dependencies by pur- 



chase. Acquisitions were often 
made in this manner by the free 
German, Swiss, and Italian cities 
of medieeval Europe ; but as to the 
Hellenic cities, I have not had 
occasion to record many such trans- 
actions in the course of this History. 
• Memnoo, c. 13 : compare Polyb. 
xviii. 34. 
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settlements in Galatia (b.o. 276). The kings, the enemies 
of civic freedom, were kept partially in check by these new 
and formidable neighbours, * who were themselves however 
hardly less formidable to the Grecian cities on the coast. 2 
Sinope, Herakleia, Byzantium, — and even Rhodes, in spite 
of the advantage of an insular position, — isolated relics of 
what had once been an Hellenic aggregate, become from 
henceforward cribbed and confined by inland neighbours 
almost at their gates 3 — dependent on the barbaric poten- 
tates, between whom they were compelled to trim, making 
themselves useful in turn to all. It was however frequent 
with these barbaric princes to derive their wives, mistresses, 
ministers, negotiators, officers, engineers, literati, artists, 
actors, and intermediate agents both for ornament and 
recreation — from some Greek city. Among them all, more 
or less of Hellenic influence became thus insinuated ; along 
with the Greek language which spread its roots everywhere 
— even among the Gauls or Galatians, the rudest and latest 
of the foreign immigrants. 

Of the Grecian maritime towns in the Euxine south 
Grecian of the Danube — Apollonia, Mesembria, Odessus, 
Pentapoiis Kallatis, Tomi, and Istrus — five (seemingly 
south-west without Tomi) formed a confederate Pentapoiis. * 
of the ^ About the year312 b.c, we hear of them as under 
Ovid at the power of Lysimachus king of Thrace, who 
Tomi. kept a garrison in Kallatis — probably in the 

* This is a remarkable observa- B.C.) somewhere between Mount 

tion made by Memnon, c. 19. Heenius and the Danube (Justin, 

' See the statement of Polybius, ix. 2). But the relations of Ateas 

xxii. 24. with the towns of Istrus and 

' Contrast the independent and Apollonia, which are said to have 
commanding position occupied by brought Philip into the country, 
Byzantium in 399 B.C. , acknow- are very difficult to understand, 
ledging no superior except Sparta It is most probable that these 
(Xenoph. Anab. vii. 1) — with its cities invited Philip as their de- 
condition, in the third century B.C. fender. 

— harassed and pillaged almost to In Inscription , No. 2056 c. (in 

the gates of the town by the neigh- Boeckh's Corp. Inscript. Grsec. part 

bouring-Thracians and Gauls, and xi. p. 79), the five cities constitu- 

only purchasing immunity by con- ting the Pentapoiis are not clearly 

tinned money payments: see Po- named. Boeckh supposes them to 

lybius, iv. 45. be Apollonia, Mesembria, Oddssus, 

« Strabo, vii. p. 319 — Philip of Kallatis, and Tomi; but Istrus 

Macedon defeated the Scythian seems more probable than Tomi. 

prince Atheas or Ateas (about 340 Oddssus was on the site of the 
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rest also. They made a struggle to shake off his yoke, ob- 
taining assistance from some of the neighbouring Thracians 
and Scythians, as well as from Antigonus. But Lysimachus, 
after a contest which seems to have lasted three or four 
years, overpowered both their allies and them, reducing 
them again into subjection. ^ Kallatis sustained a long siege, 
dismissing some of its ineffective residents; who were re- 
ceived and sheltered by Eumelus prince of Bosporus. It 
was in pushing his conquests yet farther northward, in the 
steppe between the rivers Danube and Dniester, that Lysi- 
machus came into conflict with the powerful prince of the 
Getae — Dromichsetes ; by whom he was defeated and cap- 
tured, but generously released. 2 I have already mentioned 
that the empire of Lysimachus ended with his last defeat 
and death by Seleukus — (281 b.c). By his death, the cities 
of the Pontic Pentapolis regained a temporary independ- 
ence. But their barbaric neighbours became more and 
more formidable, being reinforced seemingly by immigra- 
tion of fresh hordes from Asia; thus the Sarmatians, who 
in Herodotus' time were on the east of the Tanais, appear, 
three centuries afterwards, even south of the Danube. By 
these tribes — Thracians, Getse, Scythians and Sarmatians 
— the Greek cities of this Pentapolis were successively 
pillaged. Though renewed indeed afterwards, from the 
necessity of some place of traffic, even for the pillagers 
themselves — they were but poorly renewed, with a large 
infusion of barbaric residents. ^ Such was the condition in 
which the exile Ovid found Tomi, near the beffinning of the 
Christian era. The Tomitans were more than naif barbaric, 
and their Greek not easily intelligible. The Sarmatian or 

modern Varna, where the Inscrip- * Diodor. xix. 73; xx. 25. 

tion was found; greatly south of ' Strabo, vii. p. 302-305; Pansa- 

the modern town of Odessa, which nias, i. 9, 6. 

is on the site of another town • Dion Chrysost. Orat. xxxvi. 

Ordesus. (Borysthenitica) p. 75, Beisk. 

An Inscription (2056) immediately elXov 54 xal Ta6Tr]v (Olbia) Fixai, 

preceding the above, also found xal xdc; aXXac xa; 4vtoi; dpiaTspoi; 

at Oddssus, contains a vote of tou IIovtou icoXei;, H-^XP^ 'AycoXXu)- 

thanks and hononrs to a certain viae;' SOsv 6t] xal a'f6Spa xaiceiv^ to 

citizen of Antioch , who resided TcpAyfxaxa xarddTT) -zCj^ toot^ *EX- 

with (name imperfect), king of Xt^vcdv Td)v (isv oiixeTi aovoixic9siffU>v 

the Scythians, and rendered great TcdXewv, tu>v ce cpa'jXu)^, xal tu>v 

service to the Greeks by his influ- -RXeldxcov (Jappapcov eU aotd? ao^^e- 

ence. 6vt(i)v. 
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Getic horse-bowmen, with their poisoned arrows, ever 
hovered near, galloped even up to the gates, and carried 
off the unwary cultivators into slavery. Even within a 
furlong of the town, there was no security either for person 
or property. The residents were clothed in skins or leather; 
wmle the women, ignorant both of spinning and weaving^ 
were employed either in grinding com or in carrying on 
their heads the pitchers of water. ^ 

By these same barbarians, Olbia also (on the right 
oibia— in bank of the Hypanis or Bug near its mouth) 
^e days of became robbed of that comfort and prosperity 
and Epho- which it had enjoyed when visited by Herodotus, 
ros— in- In his day, the Olbians lived on good terms with 
nimbMB, the Scythian tribes in their neighbourhood. They 
and inroads paid a stipulated tribute, giving presents besides 
barbaric to the priuce and his immediate favourites; and 
hordes. on these conditions, their persons and properties 



* The picture drawn by Ovid, of 
his situation as an exile at Tpmi, 
can never fail to interest, from 
the mere beauty and felicity of 
bis expression; but it is not less 
interesting, as a real description 
of Hellenism in its last phase, de- 
graded and overborne by adverse 
fates. The truth of Ovid's picture is 
fully borne out by the analogy of 
Olbia, presently to be mentioned. 
His complaints run through the 
five books of the Tristia , and the 
four books of Epistolae ex Ponto 
(Trist. V. 10, 15). 

*<InnumersB circa gentes fera bella 

minantur, 
QusB sibi non rapto vivere turpe 

putant. 
Nil extra tutum est: tumulus de- 

fenditur segre 

Moenibus exiguis ingenioque soli. 

Gum minime credas, ut avis, den- 

sissimus hostis 
Advolat, et prsedam vix bene vi- 

sus agit. 
Ssepe intra muros clausis venientia 

portis 
Per medias legimus noxia tela 

vias. 
Est igitur rarus, rus qui colere au- 

doat, isque 
Hac arat infelix, hac tenet arma 

manu. 



Yix ope castelli defendimnr: et 

tamen intns 
Mista facit Grsecis barbara turba 

metum. 
Quippe simul nobis habitat discri- 

mine nuUo 
Barbarus, et tecti plus quoque 

parte tenet. 
Quos ut non timeas, possis odisse, 

videndo 
Pellibus et long& corpora tecta 

com&. 
Hob quoque, qui geniti Ghrai& ere- 

duntur ab urbe, 
Pro patrio cultu Persica bracca 

tegit," Ac. 

This is a specimen out of many 
others: compare Trist. iii. 10, 63; 
iv. 1, 67; Ex Ponto, iii. 1. 

Ovid dwells especially upon the 
fact that there was more of bar- 
baric than of Hellenic speech at 
Tomi— "Graiaque quod Getico victa 
loquela sono est" (Trist. v. 2, 68). 
Woollen clothing, and the practice 
of spinning and weaving by the 
free women of the family, were 
among the most familiar circum- 
stances of Grecian life; the absence 
of these feminine arts, and the use 
of skins or leather for clothing, 
were notable departures from Gre- 
cian habits (Ex Ponto, iii. 8) : — 
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were respected. The Scythian prince SkylSs Tson of an 
Hellenic mother from Istrus, who had familiarisea him with 
Greek speech and letters) had built a fine house in the 
town, and spent in it a month, from attachment to Greek 
manners and religion, while his Scythian army lay near the 
gates without molesting any one. i It is true that this pro- 
ceeding cost Skyles his life; for the Scythians would not 
tolerate their own prince in the practice of foreign religious 
rites, though they did not quarrel with the same rites when 
observed by the Greeks. 2 To their own customs the 
Scythians adhered tenaciously, and those customs were 
often sanguinary, ferocious, and brutish. Still they were 
warriors, rather than robbers — they abstained from hab- 
itual pillage , and maintained with the Greeks a reputation 
for honesty and fair dealing, which became proverbial with 
the early poets. Such were the Scythians as seen by Hero- 
dotus (probably about 440 to 430 b.c); and the picture 
drawn by Ephorus a century afterwards (about 340 b.c.) 
appears to have been not materially different.' But after 
that time it gradually altered. New tribes seem to have 
come in — the Sarmatians out of the East— the Gauls out of 
the West; from Thrace northward to the Tanais and the 
Palus Meeotis, the most different tribes became inter- 
mingled — Gauls, Thracians, Getae, Scythians, Sarmatians, 
&C.4 Olbia was in an open plain, with no defence except its 
walls and the adjoining river Hypanis, frozen over in the 
winter. The hybrid Helleno-Scythian race, formed by inter- 
marriages of Greeks with Scythians — and the various 
Scythian tribes who had become partially sedentary culti- 
vators of com for exportation — had probably also acquired 

^'Vellera dura ferunt pecudes; et ' Strabo, vii. p. 302; Skymnns 

Palladis uti Chius, v. 112, who usually follows 



Arte TomitansB non didicere 



Ephorus. 



nurus. 

Femina pro lan& Oerealia munera The rhetor Dion tells us (Drat. 

frangit, zxxvi. init.) that he went to Olbia 

Suppositoquegravemverticepor- in order that he might go through 

tat aquam.« ^^^ Scythians to the Qetoe. This 

> Herodot. iy. 16 — 18. The town shows that in his time (about a.d. 

was called Olbia by its inhabitants, 100) the Scythians must have been 

but Boryathenes usually by foreign- between the Bug and Dniester— the 

ers ; though it was not on the Gets nearer to the Danube— just 

BorysthenSs river (Dnieper), but as they had been four centuries 

on the right bank of the Hypanis earlier. But many new hordes were 

(Bug). mingled with them, 

a Herodot. iv. 76—80. « Strabo, vii. p. 296-304. 
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habits less warlike than the tribes of primitive barbaric 
type. At any rate, even if capable of defending themselves, 
they could not continue their production and commerce 
under repeated hostile incursions. 

A valuable inscription remaining enables us to com- 
oibia in pare the Olbia (or Borysthenes) seen by Hero- 
later days— dotus, with the Same town in the second century 
security and B.C. 1 At this latter period, the city was diminish- 
production. g^ in population, impoverished in finances, ex- 
posed to constantly increasing exactions and menace from 
the passing barbaric hordes, and scarcely able to defend 
against them even the security of its walls. Sometimes 
there approached the barbaric chief Saitaphames with his 
personal suite, sometimes his whole tribe or horde in mass, 
called Saii. Whenever they came, they required to be ap- 
peased by presents, greater than the treasury could supply, 
and borrowed only from the voluntary help of rich citizens; 
while even these presents did not always avert ill treat- 
ment or pillage. Already the citizens of Olbia had repelled 
various attacks, partly by taking into pay a semi-Hellenic 
population in their neighbourhood (Mix-Hellenes, like the 
Liby-Phenicians in Africa) ; but the inroads became more 
alarming, and their means of defence less, through the un- 

* This inscription — No. 2058 or western bank of the Hypanis 

— in Boeckh's Inscr. Grsec. part xi. (Bug) river; not far from themod- 

p. 121 aeg.— is among the most inter- em Oczakoff. 

esting in that noble collection. The date of the above Inscrip- 

It records a vote of public grati- tion is not specified, and has been 

tude and honour to a citizen of differently determined by various 

Olbia named Protogends , and re- critics. Niebuhr assigns it (Unter- 

cites the valuable services which he suchungen Uber die Sky then, &c. 

as well as his father had rendered in his Eleine Schriften, p. 887) to 

to the city. It thus describes the a time near the close of the second 

numerous situations of dififtculty Punic war. Boeckh also believes 

and danger from which he had that it is not much after that epoch, 

contributed to extricate them. A The terror inspired by the Gauls^ 

vivid picture is presented to us of even to other barbarians, appears 

the distress of the city. The intro- to suit the second century b.o. 

duction prefixed by Boeckh (p. better than it suits a later period. 

86-89) is also very instructive. The Inscription No. 2059 attests 

Olbia is often spoken of by the the great number of strangers re- 
name of Borysthenes, which name sident at Olbia; strangers from eigh- 
was given to it by foreigners, but. teen different cities, of which the 
not recognized by the citizens, most remote is Miletus, the mother- 
Nor was it even situated on the city of Olbia. 
Borysthends river; but on the right 
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certain fidelity of these Mix-Hellenes, as well as of their 
own slaves — the latter probably barbaric natives purchas- 
ed from the interior, i in the midst of public poverty, it 
was necessary to enlarge and strengthen the fortifications; 
for they were threatened with the advent of the Gauls — 
who inspired such terror that the Scythians and other 
barbarians were likely to seek their own safety by extort- 
ing admission within the walls of Olbia. Moreover even 
corn was scarce, and extravagantly dear. There had been 
repeated failures in the produce of the lands around, 
famine was apprehended, and efforts were needed, greater 
than the treasury could sustain, to lay in a stock at 
the public expense. Amonff the many points of contrast 
with Herodotus, this is perhaps the most striking; for in 
his time, corn was the great produce and the principal ex- 
port from Olbia; the growth had now been suspended, or 
was at least perpetually cut off, by increased devastation 
and insecurity. 

After perpetual attacks, and even several captures, by 
barbaric neighbours — this unfortunate city, oibia pii- 
about fifty years before the Christian era, was laged and 
at length so miserably sacked by the Getse, as ^af^er-^* 
to become for a time abandoned. 2 Presently, wards 
however, the fugitives partially returned, to '®^®^®^- 
re-establish themselves on a reduced scale. For the very 
same barbarians who had persecuted and plundered them, 
still required an emporium with a certain amount of import 
and export, such as none but Greek settlers could provide ; 
moreover it was from the coast near Olbia, and from the 
care of its inhabitants, that many of the neighbouring tribes 
derived their supply of salt. 3 Hence arose a puny after- 
growth of Olbia — preserving the name, traditions, and part 
of the locality, of the deserted city — by the I'etum of a 
portion of the colonists with an infusion of Scythian or 
oarmatian residents; an infusion indeed so large, as seri- 
ously to dishellenise both the speech and the personal 
names in the town.* 

* On one occasion, we know not ers (Macrobius, Saturnal. i. 11). 

when, the citizens of Olbia are * Dion Chrys. (Or. xxxvi. p. 76) 

said to have been attacked by — del (j.iv icoXepieiTat , noXXdxtc Se 

one Zopyrion , and to have sue- xa'i idXu>xe, &c. 

ceeded in resisting him only by • Dion Chrysost. Orat. (xxxvi. 

emancipating their slaves, and Borystbenit.) p. 76, 76, Beiske. 

granting the citizenship to foreign- * See Boeckh's Commentary on 
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To this second edition of Olbia, the rhetor Dion Chry- 
visit of sostom paid a summer visit (about a century 
Dion the after the Christian era), of which he has left a 
HeUenTc brief but interesting account. Within the wide 
tastes and area once filled by the original Olbia — the former 
ardent"" circumference of which was maked by crumbling 
interest in walls and towers — the second town occupied a 
Homer. narrow corner; with poor houses, low walls, and 
temples having no other ornament except the ancient 
statues mutilated by the plunderers. The citizens dwelt 
in perpetual insecurity, constantly under arms or on guard; 
for the barbaric horsemen, in spite of sentinels posted to 
announce their approach, often carried off prisoners, cattle, 
or property, from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
gates. The picture drawn of Olbia by Dion confirms in a 
remarkable way that given of Tomi by Ovid. And what 
imparts to it a touching interest is, that the Greeks whom 
Dion saw contending with the difficulties, privations, and 
dangers of his inhospitable outpost, still retained the act- 
ivity, the elegance, and the intellectual aspirations of their 
Ionic breed; in this respect much superior to the Tomitans 
of Ovid. In particular, they were passionate admirers of 
Homer; a considerable proportion of the Greeks of Olbia 
could repeat the Iliad from memory. * Achilles (localised 
under the surname of Pontarches, on numerous islands and 
capes in the Euxine) was among the chief divine or heroic 
persons to whom they addressed their prayers. 2 Amidst 
Grecian life, degraded and verging towards its extinction, 

the language and the personal with genuine Ionic features, and 

names of the Olbian Inscriptions, conspicuous for his beauty (elxe 

part xi. p. 108-116. itoXXoix; epaJxaO; » zealot forlite- 

' Dion,Orat.xxxyi.(Borysthenit.) rature and philosophy, but espe- 

p. 78,Beiske xal raXXa cially for Homer; clothed in the 

(j.ev oOx^Tt aa(pu)c iXX7]viCovTeC) 6id costume of the place, suited 

TO iv |j.iaoic olxsTv TOii; pap3dpoic, for riding— the long leather trow- 

SfjLCDc TiQv Y6 'IXid5o oXlyou iravTe? sers, and short black cloak; con- 

Caaaiv iizb oTop-aTOi;. I translate stantly on horseback for defence 

the words JXlyou icdtvTec with some of the town, and celebrated as a 

allowance for rhetoric. warrior even at that early age. 

The representation given by Dion having already killed or made 

of the youthful citizen of Olbia— prisoners several Sarmatians (p. 77). 

Kallistratus — with whom he con- * See Inscriptions, Nos. 2076, 2077, 

versed , is curious as a picture of ap. Boeckh ; and Arrian's Periplus 

Greek manners in this remote land; of the Euxine , ap. Geogr. Minor, 

a youth of eighteen years of age, p. 21, ed. Hudson. 
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and stripped even of the purity of living speech — the thread 
of imaginative and traditional sentiment thus continues 
without suspension or abatement. 

Respecting Bosporus or PantikapsBum (for both names 
denote the same city, though the former name often com- 
prehends the whole annexed dominion), founded Bosporus 
by Milesian settlers ^ on the European side of or Panti- 
the Kimmerian Bosporus (near Kertch), we ^*p®™™' 
first hear, about the period when Xerxes was repulsed from 
Greece (480-479 b.c). It was the centre of a dominion in- 
cluding Phanagoria, Kepi, Hermonassa, and other Greek 
cities on the Asiatic side of the strait; and is said to have 
been governed by what seems to have been an oligarchy 
— called the Archseanaktidss , for forty -two years 2 
(480-438 B.C.). 

After them we have a series of princes standing out 
indiyiduallybyname and succeeding each other ^„„„„ „, 
in the same lamiiy. iSpartokus 1. was succeeded Bosporus — 
by Seleukus; next comes Spartokus 11.; then "etween' 
Satyrus I. (407-393 b.c); Leukon (393-353 B.C.); Athens and 
Spartokus III. (353-348 b.c); Parisades I. Bosporus. 
(348-310 B.c); Satyrus 11., Prytanis, Eumelus (310-304 
B.C.); Spartokus IV. (304-284 b.c); Parisades II.3 During 
the reigns of these princes, a connexion of some intimacy 
subsisted between Athens and Bosporus; a connexion not 
political, since the Bosporanic princes had little interest 
in the contentions about Hellenic hegemony — but of 
private intercourse, commercial interchange, and reci- 
procal good offices. The eastern comer of the Tauric 
Chersonesus, between Pantikapseum and Theodosia, was 
well suited for the production of corn; while plenty of 
fish, as well as salt, was to be had in or near the Palus 
MsBotis. Corn, salted fish and meat, hides, and barbaric 
slaves in considerable numbers, were in demand among all 
the Greeks round the ^gean, and not least at Athens, 
where Scythian slaves were numerous;* while oil and 

> Strabo, vii. p. 810. * Polybius (iv. 38) enumerates 

* Diodor. xii. 81. the principal articles of this Pon- 

' See Mr. 01inton*s App. on the tic trade ; among the exports xd 

Kings of Bosporus — Fast. Hellen. re 6dp(jLaTa xal t6 tu>v eU xocc Sou- 

App. c. 13. p. 280,Ac.; andBoeckh's Xelac dYovO(jLdvu>v 9U>|xdTU>v icX-^Qoc, 

Commentary on the same subject, &c. , where Schweighauser has 

Inscript. Greec. part. xi. p. 91 aeq. altered S^piiaxato b^i^^axa, 
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wine, with other products of more southern regions, were 
acceptable in Bosporus and the other Pontic ports. This 
important traffic seems to have been mainly carried on in 
ships and by capital belonging to Athens and other -^gean 
maritime towns; and must have been greatly under the 
protection and regulation of the Athenians, so long as 
their maritime empire subsisted. Enterprising citizens of 
Athens went to Bosporus (as to Thrace and the Thracian 
Chersonesus) to push their fortunes; merchants from other 
cities found it advantageous to settle as resident strangers 
or metics at Athens, where they were more in contact 
with the protecting authority, and obtained readier access 
to the judicial tribunals. It was probably during the period 
preceding the great disaster at Syracuse in 413 b.c, that 
Athens first acquired her position as a mercantile centre 
for the trade with the Euxine; which we afterwards find 
her retaining, even with reduced power, in the time of 
Demosthenes. 

How strong was the position enjoyed by Athens in 
Nymphseum Bosporus, during her unimpaired empire, we 
t ^b °t^ *^® may judge from the fact, that J^ymphseum (south 
cities u?der of PantikapBBum, between that town and Theo- 
the Athe- dosia) was among her tributary towns, and paid 
pire-here a talent annually. ^ Not until the misfortunes 
it passed of Athens in the closing years of the Pelopon- 

under the . ti-vt i •j.xiij 

Bosporanic nesian war, did JNymphaeum pass into the hands 
princes. of the Bosporanic princes ; betrayed (according 
to JEschines) by the maternal grandfather of Demosthenes, 
the Athenian Gylon; who however probably did nothing 
more than obey a necessity rendered unavoidable by the 
fallen condition of Athens. 2 We thus see that Nymphseum, 

seemingly on the authority of one Some of the salted preparations 

MS. only. I douht the propriety from the Pontus were extravagantly 

of this change, as well as the fact dear; Cato complained of a xepd[i.tov 

of any large exportation of live IIovTixtuv tapl^tov as sold for 800 

cattle from the Pontus; whereas drachms (Polyh. zxxi. 24). 

the exportation of hides was con- * Harpokration and Photius, ▼. 

siderable : see Strabo, xi. p. 493. Nufxcpaiov — from the "I^TjcplfftAaTa 

The Scythian public slaves or collected by Kraterus. Compare 

policemen of Athens are well Boeckh, in the second edition of 

known. SxoOaiva also is the name his Staatshaushaltung der Athe- 

of a female slave (Aristoph. Ly- ner, vol. ii. p. 658. 

sistr. 184). 2xuQ7](;, for the name ^ ^schinds adv. Ktesiph. p. 78. 

of a slave, occurs as early as c. 67. See my preceeding Ch. 

Theognis, v. 826. LXXXVII. 
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in the midst of the Bosporanic dominion, was not only a 
member of the Athenian empire , but also contained in- 
fluential Athenian citizens , engaged in the corn -trade. 
Gylon was rewarded by a large grant of land at Kepi — 
probably other Athenians of NymphsBum were rewarded 
also — by the Bosporanic prince; who did not grudge a 
good price for such an acquisition. We find also other 
instances, — both of Athenian citizens sent out to reside 
with the prince Satyrus, — and of Pontic Greeks who, 
already in correspondence and friendship with various in- 
dividual Athenians, consign their sons to be initiated in 
the commerce, society, and refinements of Athens. * Such 
facts attest the correspondence and intercourse of that 
city, during her imperial greatness, with Bosporus. 

The Bosporanic prince Satyrus was in the best rela» 
tions with Athens, and even seems to have had Alliance 
authorised representatives there to enforce his »»»<* "ci- 
requests, which met with very great attention. 2 Smc ^ ^°°^ 
He treated the Athenian merchants at Bosporus between 
with equity and even favour, granting to them i,e*ukon*, 
a preference in the export of corn when there *c- and the 
was not enough for all. 3 His son Leukon not immuniUes 
only continued the preference to Athenian ex- of trade 
porting ships, but also granted to them re- fhe^llhe-^ 
mission of tne export duty (of one-thirtieth part), niang. 
which he exacted from all other traders. Such an ex* 
emption is reckoned as equivalent to an annual present 
of 13,000 medimni of corn (the medimnus being about 
1 V3 bushel); the total quantity of corn brought from Bos- 
porus to Athens in a full year being 400,000 medimni.* 

• 

i Lysias, pro Mantitheo, Or. xvi. in the Fontus , and had been ar- 

s. 4; Isokratda (Trapezitic.) , Or. rested; upon which Satyrus sends 

xvii. s. 6. The young man, whose to Athens to seize the property 

case Isokratds sets forth, was sent of the son, to order him home, — 

to Athens by his father Sopseus, and if he refused, then to require 

a rich Pontic Greek (s. 62) much the Athenians to deliver him up — 

in the confidence of Satyrus. So- iniaTiXXei 5& toTc ivQaSe iici57]|xou9iv 

pffius furnished his son with two ex too IldvTOu t4 re j^p7i\ivea icap' 

ship loads of com, and with mo- i(i.oo xofilffaoQai, &c. 
ney besides — and then despatched * Isokratds, Trapezit. 8. 71. De- 

him to Athens apia xax' i|X7coplav mosthends also recognizes favours 

xal xaxdc 6eu>plav. from Satyrus — xal aiixb^ (Leukon) 

> Isokratds , Trapezit. s. 6 , 6. xal ol npdYovoi, &o. (adv. IJeptin. p. 

Sopseus, father of this i^eader^ had 467). 
incurred the suspicions of Satyrus * Demosth. adv. Leptin. p. 467. 



I 
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It is easy to see moreover that such a premium must have 
thrown nearly the whole exporting trade into the hands 
of Athenian merchants. The Athenians requited this 
favour by public votes of gratitude and honour, conferring 
upon Leukon the citizenship, together with immunity from 
all the regular burthens attaching to property at Athens. 
There was lying in that city money belonging to Leukon; i 
who was therefore open (under the proposition of Leptines) 
to that conditional summons for exchange of properties, 
technically termed Antidosis. In his time, moreover, the 
corn-trade of Bosporus appears to have been farther ex- 
tended; for we learn that he established an export from 
Theodosia as well as from Pantikapaeum. His successor 
Parisades I. continuing to Athenian exporters of corn the 
same privilege of immunity from export duty, obtained 
from Athens still higher honours than Leukon; for we 
learn that his statue, together with those of two relatives, 
was erected in the agora, on the motion of Demosthenes. ^ 
The annexion of Bosporus with Athens was durable as 
well as intimate; its corn-trade being of high importance 
to the subsistence of the people. Every Athenian exporter 
was bound by law to bring his cargo in the first instance 
to Athens. The freighting and navigating of ships for 
that purpose, together with the advance of money by rich 
capitalists (citizens and metics) upon interest and con- 
ditions enforced by the Athenian judicature, was a standing 
and profitable business. And we may appreciate the value 
of equitable treatment, not to say favour, from the kings 
of Bosporus — when we contrast it with the fraudulent and 
extortionate behaviour of Kleomenes, satrap of Egypt, in 
reference to the export of Egyptian com. 3 

The political condition of the Greeks at Bosporus 
p liticai ^^^ somewhat peculiar. The hereditary princes 
condition (above enumerated), who ruled them substan- 
0^ *^k f ^i^l^y 8-8 despots, assumed no other title (in respect 
Bosporus to the Greeks) than that of Archon. They paid 

1 Demosth. adv. IJeptin. p. 469. designated. See Boeckh, Introd. 

3 Demosth. adv. Fhormion. p. ad Inscr. No. 2056, p. 92. 

917; Deinarchus adv. Demosth. p. Deinarchus avers, that Demosthe- 

34. The name stands Berisadds as nSs received an annual present of 

printed in the oration ; hut it is 1000 modii of corn from Bosporas. 

plain that Farisadds is the person ' Demosth. adv. Dionysidor. p. 

1285. 
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tribute to the powerful Scythian tribes who — the prin- 
bounded them on the European side, and even Z^t^wi 
thought it necessary to carry a ditch across the arohons — 
narrow isthmus, from some point near Theodosia pire oyer 
northward to the Palus Mceotis, as a protection Jw^arfo 
against incursions, i Their dominion did not ex- 
tend farther west than Theodosia; this ditch was their 
extreme western boundary; and even for the land within 
it, they paid tribute. But on the Asiatic side of the strait, 
they were lords paramount for a considerable distance, 
over the feebler and less warlike tribes who pass under 
the common name ofHIsBotse or MseetsB — the Sindi, Toreti, 
Dandarii, Thates, &c. Inscriptions, yet remaining, ofPari- 
sades I., record him as King of these various b&rbaric 
tribes, but as Archon of Bosporus and Theodosia. 2 His 
dominion on the Asiatic side of the Bammerian Bosporus, 
sustained by Grecian and Thracian mercenaries, was of 
considerable (though to us unknown) extent, reaching to 
somewhere near the borders of Caucasus. 3 

Parisades I. on his death left three sons — Satyrus, 
Prytanis, and Eumelus. Satyrus, as the eldest, b.o. 310-304. 
succeeded; but Eumelus claimed the crown, Family 
sought aid without, and prevailed on various ^®^^* ^j^^ 
neighbours — among them a powerful Thracian Bosporanio 
king named Ariophames — ^to espouse his cause. ^"^^J'gf" 
At the head of an army said to consist of 20,000 tween Sa- 
horse and 22,000 foot, the two allies marched ^^^^^^^^ 
to attack the territories of Satyrus, who advanced death of 
to meet them, with 2000 Grecian mercenaries, Satyrus 11. 

1 Straho, yii. p. 310, 311. Sokratds and the Athenians had 
* See Inscript. Nos. 2117 , 2118, good means of being informed 
2119, in Boeckh's Collection, p. about the situation of the Bospo- 
166. In the Memorabilia of Xeno- rani and their neighbours on both 
phon (ii. 1, 10), Sokratds cites the sides. See E. Neumann, Die Hel- 
Bcythians as an example of ruling lenenimSkythenlande, b. ii.p. 216. 
people, and the Mseotse as an ex- ' This boundary is attested in 
ample of subjects. Probably another Inscription, No. 2104, of 
this refers to the position of the same collection. Inscription 
the Bosporanic Greeks , who No. 2103 seems to indicate Area- 
paid tribute to the Scythians, but dian mercenaries in the seryice 
ruled oyer the Mseotee. The name of Leukon : about the mercenaries} 
MaottB seems confined to tribes see Piodor. xx. 22. 
on the Asiatic side of the Palus Parisadds I. is said to have been 
Maeotia; while the Scythians were worshipped as a God, after hlb 
on the European side of that sea. death (Strabo^ vii. p. 310). 

VOL. xn. X 
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and 2000 Thracians of his own, reinforced by a numerous 
body of Scythian allies — 20,000 foot, and 10,000 horse, and 
carrying with him a plentiful supply of provisions in wag- 
gons. He gained a complete victory, compelling Eumelus 
and Ariopharnes to retreat and seek refuge in the regal 
residence of the latter, near the river Thapsis; a fortress 
built of timber, and surrounded with forest, river, marsh, 
and rock, so as to be very difficult of approach. Satyrus, 
having first plundered the country around, which supplied 
a rich booty of prisoners and cattle, proceeded to assail his 
enemies in their almost impracticable position. But though 
he, and Meniskus his general of mercenaries, made the 
most strenuous efforts, and even carried some of the out- 
works, they were repulsed from the fortress itself; and 
Satyrus, exposing himself forwardly to extricate Meniskus, 
received a wound of which he shortly died-after a rei^ 
of nine months. Meniskus, raising the siege, withdrew the 
army to Gargaza; from whence he conveyed back the regal 
corpse to Pautikapaeum. ^ 

Prytanis, the next brother, rejecting an offer of parti- 
tion tendered by Eumelus, assumed the sceptre, and march- 
ed forth to continue the struggle. But the tide of fortune 
now turned in favour of Eumelus; who took Gargaza 
with several other places, worsted his brother in 

1 Diodor. zx. 24. The scene of gen tlber die Skythen , Ac. (in his 

these military operations (as far as Kleine Schriften , p. 380) , with 

we can pretend to make it out Boeckh's Commentary on the Sar- 

from the brief and superficial nar- matian Inscriptions, Oorp. Ins. 

rative of Diodorus) seems to have Ghreec. part zi. p. 83-108. 
been on the European side of Bos- The mention by Diodorus of a 

porus ; somewhere between the wooden fortress , surrounded by 

Borysthen6s river and the Isthmus morass and forest , is curious , and 

of Perekop, in the territory called may be illustrated by the descrip- 

by Herodotus Hylcea. This is Nie- tion in Herodotus (iv. 108) of the 

buhr's opinion, which I think more city of the Budini. This habit, of 

probable than that of Boeckh, building towns and fortifications of 

who supposes the operations to wood, prevailed among the Slavonic 

have occurred on the Asiatic ter- population in Bussia and Foli^nd 

ritory of Bosporus. So far I con- until far down in the middle ages, 

cur with Niebuhr; but his reasons See Paul Joseph Schaffarik, Sla- 

for placing Dromichstds king of rische Alterthlimer, in the German 

the GetsB (the victor overLysima- translation of Wuttke, vol. i. ch. 

chns), east of the Borysthends, are 10 p. 192; also K. Neumann, Die 

noway satisfactory. Hellenen im Skythenlande , p. 91. 

Compare Niebuhr's Untersaohun- 
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battle, and so "blocked him up in the isthmus ^ ^ g 
near the Palus Maeotis, that he was forced to civii war 
capitulate and resign his pretensions. Eumelus between 
entered Pantikapseum as conqueror. Neverthe- anJ*E^Jie- 
less, the defeated Prytanis, in spite of his recent lus— 
covenant, made a renewed attempt upon the eu^Jius"— 
crown; wherein he was again baffled, forced to hekiiig the 
escape to Kepi, and there slain. To assure him- ^J^^'^^ 
self of the tnrone, Eumelus put to death the and friends 
wives and children of both his two brothers, g' ^^ 
Satyr us and Prytanis — together with all their 
principal friends. One youth alone — Parisades, son of 
— Satyrus escaped and found protection with the Scythian 
prince Agarus. 

Eumelus had now put down all rivals; yet his recent 
cruelties had occasioned wrath and disgust His reign 
among the Bosporanic citizens. He convoked *°^ t^^M 
them in assembly, to excuse his past conduct, speedy 
and promised good government for the future ; death, 
at the same time guaranteeing to them their full civic con- 
stitution, with such privileges and immunities as they had 
before enjoyed, and freedom from direct taxation, i Such 
assurances, combined probably with an imposing mercen- 
ary force, appeased or at least silenced the prevailing 
disafiFection. Eumelus kept his promises so far as to govern 
in a mild and popular spirit. While thus rendering him- 
self acceptable at home, he maintained an energetic foreign 
policy, and made several conquests among the surrounding 
tribes. He constituted himself a sort of protector of the 
Euxine, repressing the piracies of the Heniochi and Achasi 
(among the Caucasian mountains to the east) as well as of 
the Tauri in the Chersonesus (Crimea); much to the satis- 
faction of the Byzantines, Sinopians, and other Pontic 
Greeks. He received a portion of the fugitives from Kalla- 
tis, when besieged by Lysimachus, and provided for them 
a settlement in his dominions. Having thus acquired great 
reputation, Eumelus was in the full career of conquest and 
aggrandisement, when an accident terminated his life, after 
a reign of rather more than five years. In returning from 
Scythia to Pantikapseum, in a four-wheeled carriage (or 
waggon) and four with a tent upon it, his horses took fright 

^ Diodor. xx. 24. 

x2 
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and ran away. Perceiving that they were carrying him 
towards a precipice, he tried to jump out; but his sword 
becoming entangled in the wheel, he was killed on the 
spot. 1 He was succeeded by his son Spartokus lY., who 
reigned twenty years (304-284 B.C.); afterwards came the 
son of Spartokus, Parisades II. ; with whose name our in- 
formation breaks ofiF.2 

This dynasty, the Spartokidae, though they ruled the 
Decline of weeks of Bosporus as despots by means of a 
the Bospo- mercenary force — yet seem to have exercised 
na°ty,^^ power with equity and moderation. 3 Had 
untiii' it Eumelus lived, he might probably have establish- 
th "hands^^ ^^ ^u exteusivc empire over the barbaric tribes 
of Mithri- on all sidcs of him. But empire over such sub- 
^^'^'' jects was seldom permanent; nor did his succes- 

sors long maintain even as much as he left. We have no 
means of following their fortunes in detail; but we know 
that about a century b.c. the then reigning prince, Parisa- 
des III., found himself so pressed and squeezed by the 
Scythians,* that he was forced (like Olbia and the Penta- 
polis) to forego his independence, and to call in, as auxil- 
iary or master, the formidable Mithridates Eupator of 
Pontus; from whom a new dynasty of Bosporanic kings 
began — subject however, after no long interval, to the 
dominion and interference of B.ome. 

The Mithridatic princes lie beyond our period; but 
__ . the cities of Bosporus under the Spartokid 

Monuments . • n *» ii , i *■ t t 

left by the prmces, in the fourth century b.c, deserve to be 
Spartokid ranked among the conspicuous features of the 
Bosporus— living Hellenic world. They were not indeed 
sepulchral purely Hellenic, but presented a considerable 

tumuli near -"^ i . *' . f» o j.i • r\ ' i t 

Kertch admixture oi Scythian or Oriental manners; 

(Pantika- aualogous to the mixture of the Hellenic and 

pffium). Libyan elements at Kyrene with its Battiad 

princes. Among the facts attesting the wealth and power 

» Diodor. xx. 25. nic Inscription, No. 2107— seeming- 

* Diodor. xx. 100. Spartokus IV. ly also in No. 2120 h. 

— son of Eumelus — is recognized ' Strabo, vii. p. 310. Deinarchas 

in one Attic Inscription (No. 107), however calls Parisades , Satyrus 

and various Bosporanic (No. 2105, and Georgippus, tov)« ex^^^'^^^< 

2106, 2120) in Boeckh's Collection. Tupdvvouc (adv. Demosth. a. 44). 

Parjgadds II. — son of Spartokus— * Strabo, vii. p. 310. o^x oU^ xt 

28 recognized in anotbei BospoT^^- ^ii^ a^-^i^l^v* -k^q*; tou? papPdpoo? 
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of these Spartokid princeS; and of the Bosporanic commun- 
ity, we may number the imposing groups of mighty sepul- 
chral tumuli near Kertch (Pantikapseum); some of wnich 
have been recently examined, while the greater part still 
remain unopened. These spacious chambers of stone — 
enclosed in vast hillocks (Kurgans), cyclopian works piled 
up with prodigious labour and cost — have been found to 
contain not only a profusion of ornaments of the precious 
metals (gold, silver, and electron, or a mixture of four parts 
of gold to one of silver) , but also numerous vases, imple- 
ments, and works of art, illustrating the life and ideas of 
the Bosporanic population. "The contents of the tumuli 
already opened are so multifarious, that from the sepul- 
chres of Pantikapseum alone, we might become acquainted 
with every thing which served the Greeks either for neces- 
sary use, or for the decoration of domestic life." i Statues, 
reliefs, and frescoes on the walls, have been found, on 
varied subjects both of war and peace, and often of very 
fine execution; besides these, numerous carvings in wood, 
and vessels of bronze or terra cotta; with necklaces, arm- 
lets, bracelets, rings, drinking cups, &c. of precious metal 
— several with coloured beads attached. 2 The costumes, 
equipment, and physiognomy represented, are indeed a 

76pov icpatToixevouc (Jielt^u) xou npixe- Grecian artists resident at Fanti- 

pov, Ac. kapseum (p. 607). Two marble sta- 

' Neumann , Die Hellenen im tues , a man and woman , both 

8kythenlande, p. 603. larger than life, exhumed in 1850, 

> An account of the recent dis- are spoken of with peculiar admir- 
coyeries near Eertch or Pantika- ation (p. 491). Coins of the third 
psDum, will be found in Dubois de and fourth century b.o. have been 
Montp^reux, Voyage dans le Gau- found in several (p. 494-495). A 
case, vol. v. p. 136 seqq.; and in greatnumberof the so-called Etrus- 
Neumann, Die Hellenen im Sky- can vases have also been discov- 
thenlande , pp. 483-633. The last- ered , probably fabricated from a 
mentioned work is peculiarly co- species of clay still existing in 
pious and instructive; relating what the neighbourhood: the figures on 
has been done since Dubois' tra- these vases are often excellent, 
vels, and containing abundant in- with designs and scenes of every 
formation derived from the recent description, religious, festal, war- 
memoirs of the St. Petersburg Li- like , domestic (p. 622). Many of 
terary Societies. the sarcophagi are richly oma- 

The local and special type, which mented with carvings , in wood, 

Bhowsitself so much on these works ivory, Ac; some admirably exe- 

of art, Justifies the inference that cuted (p. 521). 

they were not brought from other Unfortunately, the belief prevails 

Grecian cities, but executed by and has long prevallckd.^ «i&t^Ti% 
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mixture of Hellenic and barbaric; moreover, even the pro- 
fusion of gold chains and other precious ornaments, in- 
dicates a tone of sentiment partially orientalized, in those 
for whom they were destined. But the design as well as 
the execution comes clearly out of the Hellenic workshop; 
and there is good ground for believing, that in the fourth 
century b.c, Jrantikapaeum was the seat, not only of enter- 
prising and wealthy citizens, but also of strenuous and well- 
directed artistic genius. Such manifestations of the refine- 
ments of Hellenism, in this remote and little-noticed city, 
form an important addition to the picture of Hellas as a 
whole, — prior to its days of subjection, — ^which it has been 
the purpose of this history to present. 



I have now brought down the history of Greece to 
the point of time marked out in the Preface to my First 
Volume — the close of the generation contemporary with 
Alexander — the epoch, from whence dates not only the 
extinction of Grecian political freedom and self-action, bat 

the neighbouring population, that yation and gradual ezcayation of 

these tumuli contain hidden these monuments , hut have had 

treasures. One of the most strik- to contend against repugnance and 

ing among them— called the Kul- even rapacity on the part of the 

Oho — wag opened in 1830 by the people near. 

Bussian authorities. After great Dubois de MontpSrenx gives an 
pains and trouble, the means of interesting description of the open- 
entrance were discovered , and ing of these tumuli near Eertch — 
the interior chamber was reached, especially of the Eul-Oho, the 
It was the richest that had ever richest of all, which he conceiveB 
been opened; being found to con- to have belonged to one of the 
tain some splendid golden oma- Spartokid kings, and the decora- 
ments, as well as many other tions of which were the product of 
relics. The Bussian officers placed Hellenic art : — 
a guard to prevent any one from ''Si I'on a enterrd (he obserreB) 
entering it; but the cupidity of unroientourS d'un luxe Soythiqne, 
the population of Kertch was so ce sont des Grecs et des artistes 
inflamed by the report of the ex- de cette nation qui ont travaill6 
pected treasure being discovered, d. ses funSrailles" (Voyage antoor 
that they forced the guard, broke du Gaucase , pp. 195 , 213 , 227). 
into the interior, and pillaged Pantikapseum and Fhanagoria (he 
most of the contents (p. 509). The says) «se reconnoissent de loin 
Bussian authorities have been & la foule de leurs tumulas" (p. 
generally anxious for the preser- 137). 
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also the decay of productive genius, and the debasement 
of that consummate literary and rhetorical excellence which 
the fourth century b.c. had seen exhibited in Plato and 
Demosthenes, i The contents of this last Volume indicate 
but too clearly that Greece as a separate subject of history 
no longer exists; for one full half of it is employed in 
depicting Alexander and his conquests — ayptov a^XH^'H'^'^"^* 
xpaTepov piT^aToopa 96^010 2 — that Non- Hellenic conqueror 
into whose vast possessions the Greeks are absorbed, with 
their intellectual brightness bedimmed, their spirit broken, 
and half their virtue taken away by Zeus — the melancholy 
emasculation inflicted (according to Homer) upon victims 
overtaken by the day of slavery. 3 

One branch of intellectual energy there was, and one 
alone, which continued to flourish, comparatively little 
impaired, under the preponderance of the Macedonian 
sword — the spirit of speculation and philosophy. During 
the century which we have just gone through, this spirit 
was embodied in several eminent persons, whose names 
have been scarcely adverted to in this History. Among 
these names, indeed, there are two, of peculiar grandeur, 
whom I have brought partially before the reader, because 
both of them belong to general history as well as to 
philosophy; Plato, as citizen of Athens , companion of 
Sokrates at his trial, and counsellor of Dionysius in his 
glory — Aristotle, as the teacher of Alexander. I had at 
one time hoped to include in my present work a record of 
them as philosophers also, and an estimate of their specula- 
tive characteristics; but I find the subject far too vast to 
be compressed into such a space as this volume would 
afford. The exposition of the tenets of distinguished thinkers 
is not now numbered by historians, either ancient or 

* How marked that degradation eU tsXo^ r^'^'xAaBai. Compare Dio- 

was , may be seen attested by nys. De Composit. Verbor. p. 29, 

Dionysius of Halikarnassus , Be 30, Beisk. ; and Westermann , Ge- 

Antiquis Oratoribus , pp. 446, 446, schicbte der Oriechischen Beredt- 

Beiske — iv Yotp 67) toi? Ttpo 7)|iu)v samkeit, s. 76-77. 

Xp6voic i) (I.SV dp/aia xal (piX6aocpo« * Horn. Iliad. vi.-97. 

piQTopixT] n:pOTC7]XaxiCo|ilvr)xai Ssivotc " Hom. Odyss. xvii. 322: — 

53p£i<; OTCOjiivouaa xaxeXuexo. dp^a- ri\i.\.ao fip t' dp3T^« di:oalvuTaie5- 

(ji^vifj |xiv d7c6 T-^i; 'AXeSdvSpou too puoTca Zioc 

Maxs56vo« teXeuTTJc dxitvsiv xal fi.a- dvepo?, eu-c' fiv |iiv xa-za 6o6Xiov 

palveffQai xax* 6XIyov, iiz\ 6e t^<: Tjfxap gX^jdiv. 
xaQ' 7][xdc 7]Xixia; (j.ixpou SeT^aaoa 
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modern^ among the duties incumbent upon them, nor yet 
among the natural expectations of their readers; but is 
reserved for the special historian of philosophy. Accord- 
ingly , I have brought my history of Greece to a close, 
without attempting to do justice either to Plato or to 
Aristotle. I hope to contribute something towards supply- 
ing this defect; the magnitude of which I fully appreciate, 
in a separate work, devoted specially to an account of 
Greek speculative philosophy in the fourth century b.c. 



APPENDIX. 



ON ISSUS 

AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD AS CONNECTED WITH 

THE BATTLE. 

Ths exact battle-field of Issns cannot be certainly assigned upon the 
evidence accessible to ns. Bnt it may be determined, within a few- 
miles north or south; and what is even more important— the general 
features of the locality, as well as the preliminary movements of the 
contending armies, admit of being clearly conceived and represented. 
The Flan, of the country round the Gulf of Issus, will enable 
the reader to follow easily what is certain, and to understand the 
debate about what is matter of hypothesis. 

That the battle was fought in some portion of the narrow space 
intervening between the eastern coast of the Gulf of Issus and the 
western flank of Mount Amanus — that Alexander's left and Darins'a 
light, rested on the sea, and their right and left respectively on the 
mountain — that Darius came upon Alexander unexpectedly from the 
rear, thus causing him to return back a day's march f^om Myriandrus, 
and to reoccupy a pass which he had already passed through and 
quitted— these points are clearly given, and appear to me not open to 
question. We know that the river Pinarus, on which the battle was 
fought, was at a certain distance south of Issus, the last town of 
Eilikia before entering Syria (Arrian, ii. 7, 2)— ec t7)v Ooxepalav icpo6- 
Xu>pti (Darius from Issus) ini xov noTa(x6v xov Ilivapov — Bitter erroneously 
states that Issus was upon the river Pinarus, which he even calls the 
I88U8 river (Erdkunde, Theil iv. Abth. 2. p. 1797-1806). We know also 
that this river was at some distance north of the maritime pass called 
the Gates of Kilikia and Assyria, through which Alexander passed 
Mud repafied. 
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But when we proceed, beyond these data (the last of them only 
vague and relative), to fix the exact battle-field, we are reduced to 
conjecture. Dr. Thirlwall, in an appendix to the sixth volume of his 
History, has collected and discussed very ably the different opinions 
of various geographers. 

To those whom he has cited, may be added— Mr. Ainsworth's Essay 
on the Gilician and Syrian Gates (in the Transactions of the Geograph- 
ical Society for 1837}— Miitzell's Topographical Notes on the third book 
of Quintus Gurtius— and the last volume of Bitter's Erdkunde, publish- 
ed only this year (1855); ch. xxvii. p. 1778 seqq. 

We know from Xenophon that Issus was a considerable town close 
to the sea— two days' march from the river Pyramus, and one day's 
march northward of the maritime pass called the Gates of Kilikia and 
Syria. That it was near the north-eastern corner of the Gulf, may also 
be collected from Strabo, who reckons the shortest line across Asia 
Minor, as stretching from Sindpd or Amisus to Is8U«— and who also lays 
down the Egyptian sea as having its northern termination at Jsaua 
(Strabo, xiv, p. 677; xvi. p. 749). The probable site of Issus has been 
differently determined by different authors ; Bennell (Illustrations of 
the Geography of the Anabasis, p. 42 — 48) places it near Oseler or Yus- 
ler; as far as I can judge, this seems too far distant from the head of 
the Gulf, towards the south. 

In respect to the maritime pass, called the Gates of Kilikia and 
Syria, there is much discrepancy between Xenophon and Arrian. It is 
evident that, in Xenophon's time, this pass and the road of march 
through it lay between the mountains and the sea,— and that the ob- 
structions (walls blocking up the passage), which he calls insurmount- 
able by force, were mainly of artificial creation. But when Alexander 
passed no walls existed. The artificial obstructions had disappeared 
during the seventy years between Xenophon and Alexander; and we 
can assign a probable reason why. In Xenophon's time, Kilikia was 
occupied by the native prince Syennesis, who, though tributary, main- 
tained a certain degree of independence even in regard to the (}reat 
King , and therefore kept a wall guarded by his own soldiers on his 
boundary towards Syria. But in Alexander's time, Kilikia was occupied, 
like Syria, by a Persian satrap. Artificial boundary walls, between 
two conterminous satrapies under the same master, were unnecessary; 
and must even have been found inconvenient, during the great collect- 
ive military operations of the Persian satraps against the revolted Eva- 
goras of Cyprus (principally carried on from Kilikia as a base, about 
380 B.C., Diodor. xv. 2)— as well as in the subsequent operations against 
the Phenician towns (Diodor. xvi. 42). Hence we may discern a reason 
why all artificial obstructions may have been swept away before the 
time of Alexander ; leaving only the natural dif&culties of the neigh- 
bouring ground, upon wich Xenophon has not touched. 

The spot still retained its old name — '^The Gates of Kilikia and 
Syria" — even after walls and gates had been dispensed with. But that 
name, in Arrian's description, designates a dif&cult and narrow point 
of the road over hilla and rocks; a point which Major Bennell (Illust- 
rations , p. 54) supposes to have been about a mile south of the river 
and walls described by Xenophon. However this may be , the precise 
spot designated by Xenophon seems probably to be sought about seven 
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miles north of Scanderoon, near the rains now known as Jonas's 
Pillars (or Sakal Tutan), and the Castle of Merkes, where a river call- 
ed JierJeeSf Mahersy , or Kara-sUf flows across from the mountain to the 
aea. That this river is the same with the Kersns of Xenophon, is the 
opinion of Kennell, Ainsworth, and MUtzell ; as well as of Colonel 
Gallier, who surveyed the country when accompanying the army of Ib- 
rahim Pacha as engineer (cited by Bitter, Erdk. p. 1792). At the spot 
here mentioned, tbe gulf indents eastward, while the western flank of 
Amanus approaches very close to it, and drops with unusual steepness 
towards it. Hence the road now followed does not pass between the 
mountain and the sea, but ascends over a portion of the mountain, 
and descends again afterwards to the low ground skirting the sea. 
Northward of Merkes, the space between the mountain and the sea 
gradually widens, towards Bayas. At some distance to the north of Bayas 
occurs the river now called Delle Tscbai, which is considered, I think 
with probability, to be tbe Pinarus, where the battle between Alexan- 
der and Darius was fought. This opinion however is not unanimous ; 
Kinneir identifies the Merlces with the Pinarus. Moreover, there are 
several different streams which cross the space between Mount Amanus 
and the sea. Des Monceaux notices six streams as having been crossed 
between the Castle of Merkes and Bayas ; and five more streams be- 
tween Bayas and Ayas (MUtzell ad Curtium, p. 105). Which among these 
is the Pinarus, cannot be settled without more or less of doubt. 

Besides the Gates of Eilikia and Syria, noted by Xenophon and 
Arrian in the above passages, there are also other Gates called the 
Atnanian Gates^ which are spoken of in a perplexing manner. Dr. Thirl- 
wall insists with propriety on the necessity of distinguishing the mar' 
ititne passes, between Mount Amanus and the sea — from the inland 
passes, which crossed over the ridge of Mount Amanus itself. But this 
distinction seems not uniformly observed by ancient authors, when we 
compare Strabo , Arrian and Kallistbends. Strabo uses the phrase, 
Amanian Gates, twice (xiv. p. 676; xvi. p. 751); in both cases designa- 
ting a maritime pass, and not a pass over the mountain — yet designa- 
ting one maritime pass in the page first referred to, and another in the 
second. In xiv. p. 676— he means by ai 'A|xavi§e(; ituXai, the spot called 
by modem travellers Demir Eapu, between Mgsb and Issus, or between 
Mopsuestia and Issus; while in xvi. 751— he means by the same words 
that which I have been explaining as the Gates of Kilikia and Syria, 
on the eastern side of the. Gulf of Issus. In fact, Strabo seems to con- 
ceive as a whole the strip of land between Mount Amanus and the 
Gulf, beginning at Demir Eapu, and ending at the Gates of Eilikia 
and Syria— and to call both the beginning and the end of it by the 
same name— the Amanian Gates. But he does not use this last phrase 
to designate the passage over or across Mount Amanus; neither does 
Arrian ; who in describing the march of Darius from Sochi into Eili- 
kia, says (ii. 7, 1)— uit2p3aXu>v 8r) to Spo? Aapsio? to xaTot Tot? icuXa? 
Ta? 'Aftavixo? xQtXou|jLsva(;, tix; itzi 'laaov Ttpo^y^) **^ ey^vsto xaToniv 
'AXeSdvSpou Xa9(i>v. Here, let it be observed, we do not read 6itspPaXu>v 
Tie t:6Xo(; — nor can I think that the words mean, as the translator gives 
them— "transiit Amanum, eundo per Pylas Amanicas.^ The words rather 
signify , that Darius "crossed over the mountain where it adjoined the 
Amanian Gates"— i. c. where it adjoined the strip of land skirting the 
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Gulf, and lying betweenthose two extreme points which Btrabo denom- 
inates Amanian Oatea. Arrian employs this last phrase more loosely 
than Strabo, yet still with reference to the maritime strip, and not to 
a col oyer the mountain ridge. 

On the other hand, Kallisthends (if he is rightly represented by 
Folybius, who recites his statement, not his words, xii. 17) uses the 
words Amanian Gates to signify the passage by which Darius entered 
Eilikia -that is, the passage over the mountain. That which Xenophon 
and Arrian call the Gates of Kilikia and Syria — and which Strabo 
calls Amanian Gates— ie described by Polybius as x6l stsv^, xal xac 
Xeyoixivac Iv t-^ KiXixl^ nOXa^. 

I haye marked on the Plan the pass by which Darius crossed Mount 
Amanus, as it stands on KieperVs Map, and on Ghesney'sMap; in the 
line from Aintab to the head of the Gulf, near the 37tb parallel. It 
seems pretty certain that this must haye been Darius's line of march, 
because he came down immediately upon Issus , and then marched 
forward to the riyer Finarus. Had he entered Kilikia by the pass of 
Beylan , he must haye passed the Pinarus before he reached Issus. 
The positiye grounds for admitting a practicable pass near the 87th 
parallel, are indeed called in question by Miitzell (ad Ourtium, p. 102, 
103), and are not in themselyes conclusiye ; still I hold them sufficient, 
when taken in conjunction with the probabilities of the case. This 
pass was, howeyer, we may suppose, less frequented than the maritime 
line of road through the Gates of Kilikia and Syria, and the pass of 
Beylan ; which, as the more usual, was preferred both by the Gyreians 
and by Alexander. 

Bespecting the march of Alexander, Dr. Thirl wall here starts a 
question, substantially to this effect: ''Since Alexander intended to 
march through the pass of Beylan for the purpose of attacking the 
Persian camp at Sochi, what could haye caused him to go to Myriandrus, 
which was more south than Beylan, and out of his road ?" Dr. Thirl- 
wall feels this difficulty so forcibly, that in order to eliminate it, he 
is inclined to accept the hypothesis of Mr. Williams, which places 
Myriandrus at Bayas, and the Kiliko-Syrian Gates at Demir-Kapu ; an 
hypothesis which appears to me inadmissible on yarious grounds, and 
against which Mr. Ainsworth (in his Essay on the Cilician and Syrian 
Gates) has produced seyeral yery forcible objections. 

I confess that I do not feel the difficulty on which Dr. Thirl wall 
insists. When we see that Gyrus and the Ten Thousand went to 
Myriandrus, in their way to the Pass of Beylan, we may reasonably 
infer that, whether that town was in the direct line or not, it was at 
least in the usual road of march — which does not always coincide with 
the direct line. But to waiye this supposition, howeyer — let us assume 
that there existed another shorter road leading to Beylan without 
passing by Myriandrus — there would still be reason enough to induce 
Alexander to go somewhat out of his way, in order to yisit Myriandrus. 
For it was an important object with him to secure the sea-ports in 
his rear, in case of a possible reyerse. Suppose him repulsed and 
forced to retreat,— it would be a material assistance to his retreat, to 
haye assured himself beforehand of Myriandrus as well as the other 
sea-ports. 

In the approaching months, we shall find him Just as careful to 
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make snre of the Phenician cities on the coast, before he marches 
into the interior to attack Darius at Arbela. 

Farther, Alexander, marching to attack Darius, bad nothing to 
gain by haste, and nothing to lose by coming np to Sochi three days 
later. He knew that the enormous Persian host would not try to 
escape ; it would either await him at Sochi, or else advance into Kilikia 
to attack him there. The longer he tarried, the more likely they were 
to do the latter, which was what he desired. He had nothing to lose 
therefore in any way, and some chance of gain, by prolonging his 
march to Sochi for as long a time as was necessary to secure Myriandrus. 
There is no more difficulty, I think, in understanding why he went to 
Myriandrus than why he went westward from Tarsus (still more out 
of his line of adyance) to Soli and Anchialus. 

It seems probable (as Bennell (p. 66) and others think), that the 
site of Myriandrus is now some distance inland ; that there has been 
an accretion of new land and morass on the coast. 

The modem town of Scanderoon occupies the site of *AXe^av6pela 
xax^Ioaov, founded (probably by order of Alexander himself) in com^ 
memoration of the victory of Issus. According to Bitter (p. 1791), 
"Alexander had the great idea of establishing there an emporium for 
the traffic of the East with Europe, as at the other Alexandria for the 
trade of the East with Egypt." The importance of the site of Scande- 
roon, in antiquity, is here greatly exaggerated. I know no proof that 
Alexander had the idea which Bitter ascribes to him; and it is certain 
that his successors had no such idea ; because they founded the great 
cities of Antioch and Seleukeia (in Pieria), both of them carrying the 
course of trade up the Orontes, and therefore diverting it away from 
Scanderoon. This latter town is only of importance as being the 
harbour of Aleppo ; a city (Beroea) of little consequence in antiquity, 
while Antioch became the first city in the East, and Seleukeia among 
the first: see Bitter, p. 1152. 
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AgasiaSf viii. 451 seq. 

AgathokUs, first rise of, xii. 218; 
distinction of, in the Syracusan 
expedition to Kroton, xii. 219 ; 
retires from Syracuse to Italy, 
xii. 220; exploits of, in Italy and 
Sicily, about b.o. 320, xii. 220 ; 
first ascendency of, at Syracuse, 
xii. 221 ; his re-admission to Sy- 
racuse, xii. 221; massacres the 
Syracusans, xii. 223 aeq. ; consti- 
tuted despot of Syracuse, xii. 
224; his popular manners and 
military success , xii. 224 aeq. ; 
and the Agrigentineg, xii. 226, 
227, 228; and Deinokratds, xii. 
229, 262, 268 aeq. ; massacre at Ge- 
la by, xii. 229 ; defeat of, at the 
Himera, xii. 230; expedition of, 
to Africa, xii. 2S2 aeq., 266; cap- 
ture of Megalopolis and Tunds 
by, xii. 236 ; yiotory of, over 
Hanno and Bomilkar, xii. 239 
aeq. ; operations of, on the east- 
em coast of Carthage, xii. 241 
aeq. ; mutiny in the army of, at 
Tunds, xii. 247; in Numidia, xii. 
249; and Ophelias, xii. 249, 253 
aeq.'j capture of Utica by, xii. 
258; goes from Africa to Sicily, 
B.C. 306-306, xii. 259; in Sicily, 
B. 0. 306-305, xii. 260 aeq. ; returns 
from Sicily to Africa, where he 
is defeated by the Carthaginians, 



xii. 264 ; deserts his army at Tu- 
nds, and they capitulate, xii, 265 ; 
barbarities of, at Egesta and Sy- 
racuse, after his Aftrican expe- 
dition, xii. 267; operations of, 
in Lipars, Italy, and Eorkyra, 
xii. 269; last projects and death 
of, xii. 271 aeq. ; genius and char- 
acter of, xii. 271 aeq, 

Agavi and Pentheus, 1. 234. 

AgSma, Macedonian, xi. 387. 

Agin, the satyrio drama, xii. 117^ 
and n. 1. 

Agendr, and his offspring, i. 260. 

Ageaandridaa, yii. 308, 312. 

Ageailaua, character of, ix. C4, 68, 
102 ; nomination of, as king, ix. 
66 aeq.; popular conduct and par- 
tisanship of, ix. 68 ; expedition of, 
to Asia, B. c. 397, ix. 78 aeq. ; 
humiliation of Lysander by, ix. 
82 aeq^^ ; Tissaphemds breaks the 
truce with, ix. 84 ; attacks of, 
on the satrapy of Phamabazus, 
ix. 84, 97 aeq. ; his enrichment of 
his Ariends, ix. 96; humanity of, 
ix. 86 ; naked exposure of Asiat- 
ic prisoners by, xi. 87 aeq.; at 
Ephesus, ix. 88 ; victory of, near 
Sardis, ix. 90; negotiations of, 
withTithraustds, ix.91 ; appoint- 
ed to command at sea and on 
land , ix. 93 ; efforts of, to aug- 
ment his fleet, ix. 97; and Spith- 
ridatds, ix. 97; and Phamabazus, 
conference between, ix. 100 aeq. ; 
large preparations and recall of, 
from Asia, ix. 103, 127, 133 aeq.; 
relations of Sparta with her 
neighbours and allies after the 
accession of, ix. 108 ; on the north- 
em frontier of BoBotia, ix. 135; 
victory of, at Eoroneia, ix. 187 
aeq.; and Teleutias, capture of 
the Long Walls at Corinth, and 
of Lechaeum by, ix. 163 aeq.; cap- 
ture of Peireeum and (Enod by, 
ix. 168 aeq.; and the Isthmian 
festival , ix. 169 ; and the envoys 
from Thebes, ix. 172, 178; and 
the destruction of the Ik«A«&.«^- 
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monian mora by Iphikratis, ix. 
173, 178; expedition of, against 
Akamania, ix. 179 : and the peace 
of Antalkidas, ix. 213 seq. ; miso- 
Tbeban sentiment of, ix. 242, 
248 ; his defence of Fboebidas, ix. 
277; sabjagation of Phlius by, 
ix. 286 seq.'^ and the trial of 
Spbodriag, ix. 317 ; expeditions of, 
against Thebes, ix. 343 seq. \ and 
EpaminondAs , at the congress 
at Sparta, B.C. 371, ix. 386; and 
the re-establishment of Manti- 
neia, ix. 423 seq. ; feeling against, 
at Sparta, b.o. 371, ix. 425 ; march 
of, against Mantineia, ix. 429 
seq. ; vigilant defence of Sparta 
^7t c^gainst Epaminondas, ix. 439, 
X. 90; in Asia, B.C. 366, x. 54, 56; 
in Egypt, x. 122 seq.; and the 
Independence of Messdnd, x. 120; 
death and character of, x. 124 seq. 

Agesipolis , ix. 182 seq. , 249 seq. , 
281, 285. 

Agetus and Aristo, iv. 252. 

Agis II. f invasion of Attica by, 
B.C. 425 , vi. 92 ; advance of, to 
Leuktra, B.C. 419, vi. 335; inva- 
sion of Argos by, vi. 341 seq.; 
retirement of, from Argos, vi. 
344 seq. ; at the battle of Manti- 
neia, B.C. 418, vi. 347 seq. ; inva- 
sion of Attica by, vi. 129, 193; 
movements of, after the Athen- 
ian disaster in Sicily , vi, 204 ; 
applications from Euboea and 
Lesbos to, B.C. 413, vii. 204; over- 
tures of peace from the four 
hundred to, vii. 285; repulse of, 
by Thrasyllus, vii. 369; fruitless 
attempt of, to surprise Athens, 
vii. 392; invasions of Elis by, 
vi. 385 seq. ; death of, ix. 64. 

Agis III., ii. 398 seq. , xi. 425 , xii. 
102 seq. 

Aglaurion, iv. 464 n. 

AgnonideSf xii. 172. 

Agones and festivals in honour of 
gods, i. 51. 

Agora, Homeric, ii. 66 seq.\ and 
JBoal^i ii. 77. 



Agoratua, viii. 26, 81. 

Agrigentine generals , accusation 
and death of, x. 189. 

Agrigentinesy and AgathokUs, xii. 
S25, 226, 247 ; defeat of, by Lep- 
tinds and Demophilus , xii. 261 ; 
defeat of, by Leptinfts, xii. 263. 

Agrigentum, iii. 363; Fhalaris of, 
iv. 305, V. 58 ; and Syracuse, be- 
fore, B.C. 500, V. 58 ; prisoners sent 
to , after the battle of Himera, 
V. 79 ; and Syracuse, B.C. 446, vi. 
396 ; after the Theronian dynasty, 
vi. 397 ; and Hannibal's capture 
of Selinus, x. 168 ; defensive pre- 
parations at, against Hannibal 
and Imilkon , x. 183 ; strength, 
wealth, and population of, B.C. 
406, X. 184 seq.; blockadis and 
capture ^f, by the Carthaginians, 
X. 186 seq. ; complaints against 
the Syracusan generals at, x. 189, 
192, 195 seq. ; declaration of, 
against Dionysius, x. 283; Ti- 
moleon and the fresh coloniza- 
tion of, X. 467 ; siege of, by Aga- 
thokl68, xii. 227. 

Agylla , plunder of the temple at, 
X. 302. 

Agyrium, Dionysius and Magon at, 
X. 284. 

AgyrrhiuSy ix. 134. 

Ajax, son of Telam6n, i. 184, 202. 

Ajax, son of Oileus, i. 185, 297, 303. 

Akanthus , iii. 441 ; march of Xer- 
xes to, iv. 388; induced by Bra- 
sidas to revolt from Athens, vi. 
181 9^9.; speech of Brasidas at, ix.13 
5eg., opposition of, to the Olynth- 
ian confederacy, ix. 266 seq., 272. 

Akarnan and Amphoterus, i. 274. 

Akamania y DemostbenSs in, B.o. 
426, vi. 75 ; expedition of Agesi- 
laus against, ix. 179. 

Akarnanians , ii. 292 seq. , iii. 408 
seq.; and Athens, alliance be- 
tween, V. 384; under Demosthenes, 
save Naupaktus , vi. 80 ; and 
Amphilocbians, pacific treaty of, 
with the Ambrakiots, vi. 90. 

AJkastuSy wife of, andPdleus, i. 113. 
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Akesinea f crossed by Alexander, 
xii. 52. 

AkroB in Sicily, iii. 363. 

Akragaa, iii. 363. 

Akrisius fJ>a.na.^ and Perseu8,i.89«eg. 

AkrotatuSf xii. 226. 

Aktadn^ i. 253. 

Aktif Brasidas in, vi. 189. 

AkusilauSf his treatment of mythes, 
i. 376. 

AloBsaf foundation of, xi. 231. 

Alalia, Fhoksean colony at, iv. 131. 

Alazdnea, ii. 253. 

Alcyone and Kgyx, i. 133. 

Aims, ii. 9. 

Aleua, i. 172. 

Alexander of Macedon, and Greeks 
at Tempg, on Xerxes's invasion 
iv. 415; embassy of, to Athens, 
V. 41 seq. ; and the Athenians be- 
fore the battle of Flatsea, v. 24. 
, Alexander the Oreat , his visit to 
Ilium, i. 316, xi. 395; successors 
of, and Ilium, i. 316 ; comparison 
between the invasion of, and 
that of Xerxes , v. 96 ; birth of, 
ix. 44 ; at the battle of Ghseroneia, 
xi. 304; quarrels of, with his 
father, xi. 318, 330 ; accession of, 
xi. 322, 328, 333; character, edu- 
cation, and early political action 
of, xi. 329 aeq. ; uncertain posi- 
tion of, during the last year of 
Philip, xii. 331 ; Amyntas put to 
death by, xii. 334; march of, in- 
to Greece, B.C. 336, xi.338 ; chosen 
Imperator of the Greeks, xi. 339; 
convention at Corinth under b.o. 
336, xi. 340; authority claimed 
by, under the convention at Cor- 
inth, xi. 342; violations of the 
convention at Corinth by, xi. 344 
seq. ; expedition of, into Thrace, 
xi. 348 seq.j 351 , n. 2 ; embassy 
of Gauls to, xi. 352 ; victories of, 
over Kleitus and the Illyrians, 
xi. 353 8eq.\ revolt of Thebes 
against , xi. 355 seq. ; march of, 
from Thrace to Thebes, xi. 361; 
capture and destruction of The- 
bes by, xi. 361 seq,; demands the 



surrender of anti-Macedonian 
leaders at Athens, xi.370 ; at Cor- 
inth , B.C. 335 , xi. 374 ; and Dio- 
genes, xi. 374; reconstitution of 
Boeotia by, xi. 374 ; Grecian hist- 
ory a blank in the reign of, 
xi. 376; connexion of his Asiatic 
conquests with Grecian history, 
xi. 376, xii. 1 seq. ; Fan-Hellenic 
pretences of, xi. 377; analogy of 
his relation to the Greeks with 
those of Napoleon to the Confe- 
deration of the Bhine, xi. 378 n. 
1 ; military endowments of, xi. 
379; military changes in Greece 
during the sixty years before 
the accession of, xi. 380 seq.\ 
measures of, before going to Asia, 
xi. 393 ; his march to the Helles- 
pont and passage to Asia , xi. 
394,403; analogy of, to the Greek 
heroes, xi. 397; review of his 
army in Asia, xi. 397 ; Macedon- 
ian officers of his army in Asia, 
xi. 399; Greeks in his service 
in Asia, xi. 399 ; defensive pre- 
parations of Darius against , xi. 
402 .• victory of, at the Granikus, 
xi. 407 seq.] submission of the 
Asiatics to, after the battle of 
the Granikus, xi. 413 ; and Mith- 
rines, xi. 415, xii. 29 ; capture of 
Ephesus by, xi. 415; capture of 
Miletus by , xi. 418 ; debate of, 
with Parmenio at Miletus, xi. 
417; disbands his fleet, xi. 418; 
capture of Halikamassus by, xi. 

423 8eq.\ conquest of Lykia, 
Pamphylia , and Pisidia by . xi. 

424 ; at Kelsene, xi. 425 ; cuts the 
Gordian knot, xi. 429 ; refuses to 
liberate the Athenians captured 
at the Granikus, xi. 430; subju- 
gation of Paphlagonia and Eap- 
padokia by, xi. 435 ; passes Mount 
Taurus and enters Tarsus, xi.437 
seq.'j operations of, in Kilikia, 
xi. 438; march of, from Kilikia 
to Myriandrus, xi. 439; return 
of, from Myriandrus , xi. 442 ; 
victory of, at Issus, xi. 445 seq,\ 
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his conrteons treatment of Da- 
rius's mother, wife, and family, 
xi. 448, 478; his treatment of 
Greeks taken at Damascus, xi. 
454 ; in Phoenicia, xi. 454 seq.f 474 ; 
his correspondence with Darius, 
xi. 455, 465; siege and capture 
of Tyre hy, xi. 457 seq. ; surren- 
der of the princes of Cyprus to, 
xi. 462 ; his march towards Egypt, 
xi. 467, 471; siege and capture 
of Gaza hy , xi. 468 seq. ; his 
cruelty to Batis, xi 469; in Egypt 
xi. 471 seq. ; crosses the Euphra- 
tes at Thapsakus, xi. 475 ; fords 
the Tigris , xi. 476 ; continence 
of, xi. 478 , n. 1; victory of, at 
Arhela, xi. 484 8eq.\ surrender 
of Susa and Bahylon to, xi. 493; 
his march from Susa to Ferse- 
polis, xi. i9i seq. ] at Fersepolis, 
xi. 497 aeq.; subjugation of Fer- 
Bis by, xi. 602 ; at Ekbatana xii. 
3, 68 seq. ; sends home the Thes- 
salian cavalry, xii. 4; pursues 
Darius into Fartbia, xii. 6 seq. ; 
disappointment of, in not taking 
Darius alive , xii. 7 ; Asiatizing 
tendencies of, xii. lO, 37, 88; at 
Hekatompylns, xii. 10; in Hyr- 
kania , xii. 12 ; his treatment of 
the Grecian mercenaries and en- 
voys with Darius, xii. 12; in 
Aria and Drangiana, xii. 12 seq., 
22 ; Farmenio and Fbilotas put 
to death by, xii. 18 seq. ; in Ge- 
drosia, xii. 22, 69; foundation of 
Alexandria ad Caucasum by, xii. 
23; inBaktria and Sogdiana, xii. 
23 aeq.] and Bessus, xii. 25, 29; 
massacre of the Branchidee by, 
xii. 25 seq.; at Marakanda, xii. 
27, 30 seq.', and the Scythians, 
xii. 28, 36; Kleitus killed by, 
xii. 31 seq.f 33 seq., 38 seq.-y cap- 
ture of the Sogdian rock and 
the rock of Ohoridnes by, xii. 36 ; 
and Roxana, xii 37 ; and Kalli- 
sthends, conspiracy of royal 
pages against, xii. 43; reduces 
the country between Hindoo- 



Koosh and the Indus, xii. 46 seq. ; 
crosses the Indus and the Hy- 
daspes, and defeats Forus , xii. 
49 seq.f 50 n. 1 and 2; conquests 
of, in the Funjab , xii. 50 aeq.-^ 
refusal of his army to march 
farther, xii. 53 ; voyage of, down 
the Hydaspes and the Indus, 
xii. 54 ; wounded in attacking 
the Malli, xii. 66; posts on tho 
Indus etablished by, xii. 57; his 
bacchanalian procession through 
Karmania, xii. 59 ; and the tomb 
of Cyrus the Great , xii. 59 ; sa- 
traps of, xii. 61 seq.; discontents 
and mutiny of his Macedonian 
soldiers , xii. 63 seq. ; Asiatic 
levies of, xii. 64; sails down tho 
Fasitigris and up the Tigris to 
Opis, xii. 65; partial disbanding 
of his Macedonian soldiers by, 
xii. 65 ; preparations of, for the 
conquest and circumnavigation 
of Asia, xii. 67, 71; his grief for 
the death of Hepheestion, xii. 68, 
73 ; extermination of the Kosseei 
by, xii. 70; his last visit to Ba- 
bylon, xii. 71 seq.; numerous em- 
bassies to, B.C. 323, xii. 70; his 
sail on the Euphrates, xii. 72; 
his incorporation of Fersians in 
the Macedonian phalanx, xii. 78 ; 
his despatch to Kleomends , xii. 
75; forebodings and suspicion of^ 
at Babylon, xii. 76, n.; illness 
and death of, xii. 76 seq. ; ru- 
moured poisoning of, xii. 78 n. 
2 ; sentiments excited by the 
career and death of, xii. 79 seq. ; 
probable achievements of, if he 
had lived longer, xii. 81 seq.; 
character of, as ruler, xii. 83 seq. ; 
absence of nationality in, xii. 86 ; 
Livy's opinion as to his chances 
if he had attacked the Bomans, 
xii. 82; unrivalled excellence of, 
as a military man, xii. 83; not 
the intentional diffuser of Hel- 
lenic culture, xii. 87 seq. ; cities 
founded in Asia by , xii. 89 ; 
Asia not Hellenized by, xii. 91 ; 
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increased intercommnnioation 
prodnoed by the conquests of, 
zii. 94 seq. ; his interest in science 
and literature, zii. 96; state of 
the Grecian world when he cross- 
ed the Hellespont, xii. 97; pos- 
sibility of emancipating Greece 
during his earlier Asiatic cam- 
paigns, xii. 97; his rescript di- 
recting the recall of Grecian 
exiles , xii. 130 seq. ; his family 
and generals, after his death, 
xii. 139 aeq.] partition of the 
empire of, xii. 141 , 157 ; list of 
projects entertained by, at the 
time of his death, xii. 142. 

Alexander, son of Alexander the 
Great, xii. 165, 163, 187, 189, 193. 

Alexander f son of Polysperchon, 
xii. 65, 187, 189. 

Alexander, son of Eassander,xii.2l0. 

Alexander, king of theMolossians, 
xii. 216 seq. 

Alexander , son of Amyntas , x. 4. 

Alexander of EptruSf marriage of, 
xi. 820. 

Alexander, the Lynkestian, xi. 
322 seq. 

Alexander of Phera , x. 8 ; expe- 
ditions of Pelopidas against, 
X. 22, 63, 67, 69, n. 4; seizure of 
Pelopidas and Ismenias by, x. 
42 aeq. ; release of Pelopidas and 
Ismenias by, x. 44; subdued by 
the Thebans, x. 69 aeq.\ naval 
hostilities of, against Athens, x. 
130; cruelties and assassination 
of, xi. 7 aeq. 

Alexandreia Troas^ i. 316. 

Alexandria in Egypt , xi. 472 ; ad 
Gaucasum, xii. 23 ; in Ariis, and 
in Arachosia, xii. 23, n. 5; ad 
Jaxartem, xii. 28. 

Alexandrine chronology from the 
return of the flerakleids to the 
first Olympiad, ii. 306. 

AlexxkUs, vii. 306, 808, 810. 

AVk<BU8^ Herodotus's mistake about, 
iii. 155 n. 1 ; his flight from battle, 
iii. 200; opposition of , toPitta- 
kus, iii. 200, iy. 17 aeq. ; collected 



works of , iy. 18 n. ; snbjectiye 
character of his poetry, 1. 852. 

Alkamenea, son of Tdleklus, ii. 420. 

Alkamen^a, appointment of, to go 
to Lesbos, vii. 204; defeat and 
death of, vii. 209. 

Allceatia and Admdtus, i. 113 aeq. 

Alketaa, ix. 855, 363 n., 370, x. 801. 

AlkibviMa, reputed oration of An- 
dokidds against, iv. 78 n. 2, v. 
269 n. 2; alleged duplication of 
the tribute - money of Athenian 
allies by, IV. 269 n. 2; at the battle 
of Delium* vi. 176; education 
and character of, vi. 801 seq. ; 
and Sokratds, vi. 306 8eq.\ con- 
flicting sentiments entertained 
towards , vi. 312 ; attempts of, 
to revive his family tie with 
Sparta, vi. 313; early politics 
of, vi. 312 ; adoption of anti- 
Laconian politics by, vi. 313; 
attempt of, to ally Argos with 
Athens, B.C. 420, vi. 314; trick of, 
upon the Lacedaemonian envoys, 
vi. 316 aeq. ; display of, at the 
Olympic festival, vi. 823 aeq.\ 
325 n.; intra-Peloponnesian po- 
licy of, B.C. 419, vi. 332 aeq. ; ex- 
pedition of, into the interior of 
Peloponnesus, b.o. 419, vi. 884; 
at Argos, b.o. 418, vi. 845; and 
B.o. 416, vi. 371; and Nikias, 
projected contention of ostracism 
between, vi. 379 aeq. ; his support 
of the Egestsean envoys at Athens, 
B.C. 416, vi. 415; and the Sici- 
lian expedition, vi. 418, 422 aeq.y 
480 aeq. ; attack upon , in con- 
nexion with the mutilation of 
the HermsB , vii. 8 , 13 , 46 aeq. ; 
the Eleusinian mysteries and, 
vii. 13 aeq., 46 aeq., 891 ; plan of 
action in Sicily proposed by, vii. 
29 ; at Mess6nd in Sicily, vii. 31 ; 
at Katana, vii. 82; recall of, to 
take his trial , vii. 88 , 49 aeq. ; 
escape and condemnation of, vii. 
49 seq. , 73 n. 1 ; at Sparta , vii. 
78 8eq.\ Lacedsemonians per- 
suaded by, to send aid to Chios, 
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vii. 210 ; expedition of, to Chios, Al1cida8f vi. 17, 19 aeq,, 51. 

vii. 210 8eq.\ revolt of MiUtus AlhtncBdn, 1. 278 aeq. 

from Athens, caused by, vii. 214 ; AlkmoBdnids, curse, trial, and con- 
order from Sparta to kill, vii. 244 ; demnation of, iii. 84 ; proceedings 
escape of, to Tissaphernds, vii. of, against Hippias, iv. 46; re- 
244; advice of, to Tissaphernds, building of Delphian temple by, 
vii. 244; acts as interpreter be- iv. 48; false imputation of 
tween Tissaphem^s and the treachery on, at the battle of Mara- 
Greeks, vii. 246 aeq. ; oligarchical thon, iv. 282 ; demand of Sparta 
conspiracy of, with the Athenian for the expulsion of, v. 360. 

officers at Samos , vii. 249 aeq. ; AlTemanf iv. 5, 10, 13 aeq. 

counter- manoeuvres of, against AUcminCf 1. 91. 

Fhrynichus , vii. 263 ; proposed Allegorical interpretations of my- 
restoration of, to Athens, vii. thes, i. 405 aeq., 409, 419. 

253, 256; negotiations of, with Allegory rarely admissible in the 
Peisander, vii. 256, 262 aeq. ; and interpretation of mythes, i. 2. 

the Athenian democracy at Sa- Aldida, the, i. 134. 

mos , vii. 290 aeq. , 295 aeq. ; at Aloa, sanguinary rites at, i. 123. 

Aspendus, vii. 341; return of, AlthcBa, and the burning brandy i. 
from Aspendus to Samos, vii. 141. 

357; arrival of, at the Helles- Althamenia, founder of Bhodes^ 
pont, from Samos, vii. 358 ; arrest ii. 29. 

of Thissaphernds by , vii. 361 ; Althcemeneaf and Eatreus, i. 218. 

escape of, from Sardis , vii. 361 ; Alyattea and Kyaxar^s , iii. 232 ; 
and the Athenian fleet, at the war of, with Mildtus, iii. 257 
Bosphorus, vii. 367; attack upon aeq.] sacrilege committed by, iii. 
ChalkSdon by, vii. 368; oocupa- 257; long reign, death, and se- 
tion of Ghrysopolis by, vii. 368 ; pulchre of, iii. 258. 

and Thrasyllus , at the Helles- Amaltheia, the horn of, i. 146. 

pont vii. 371; capture of Chalk6- Amanua , Mount, march of Darius 
don by, vii. 372; and Phamaba- to, xi. 440. 

zus, vii. 375; proceedings of, in Amasi«, i v. 167 5eg. ; death of, i v. 146. 

Thrace and Asia , b.o. 407 , vii. Amasia and Polykratfes, iy. 167. 

385 ; return of , to Athens , B.C. Amaatriaf xii. 290 aeq. 

407, vii. 386 aeq.; expedition of, Amaeona, legend of, i. 202 aeq. 

to Asia , B.C. 407 , vii. 393 aeq. ; Ambrakia, iii. 402. 

dissatisfaction of the armament AmbraTciota , attack of, upon Am- 
at Samos with, vii. 396 ; accusa- philochian Argos, v. 443 ; attack 
tions against, at Athens, b.o. of, upon Akamania, v. 466 aeq.] 
407 f vii. 397; alteration of senti- projected attack of, on Amphi- 
ment towards , at Athens , B.C. lochian Argos, vi. 81 ; defeat of, 
407 , vii. 397 aeq. ; and Nikias, at Olpee, vi. 82 ; Menedeeus's de- 
difPerent behaviour of the Athen- sertion of, vi. 85 aeq. ; Demosthe- 
ians towards, vii. 399; dismissal nds's victory over, vi. 85 aeq.] 
of, from his command, B.o. 407, pacific convention of, with the 
vii. 401; at .SBgospotami, viii. 7; Akamanians and Amphilochians, 
position and views of, in Asia, vi. 90. 

after the battle of .ZBgospotami, Ambrysuaj re-fortification of, xi. 
viii. 113 aeq.] assassination of, 299. 

viii. 115 aeq. ; character of, viii. Ammon, Alexander's visit to the 
116 aeq. oracle of, xi. 472. 
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Amnesty decreed by Solon, iii. 102 ; claim of Athens to , x. 6 aeq.^ 
propoBed by Patrokleidds , yiii. 63; Iphikratds at, xii. 68; failnre 
16; at Athens, B.C. 403, viii. 94, 100 of Timothens at, x. 61; nine de- 
seq. feats of the Athenians at, x. 61 ; 

Amompharetus, y. 28. Kallisthends at , x. 131 ; Philip 

AfnorgeSf vii. 206; capture of, vii. renounces his claim to, xi. 17; 
228. siege and capture of, by Philip, 

Atnp^iafautf, i. 266, 267. xi. 36 8eq.\ Philip's dealings 

Amphiktyonf i. 99, 102. with the Athenians respecting, 

Amphiktyonic assembly , i. 99, ii. xi. 39. 

247 seq.f xi. 46; condemnation of Amphissa, capture of, by Philip, 
Sparta by, ix. 420 seq. ; accusation xi. 313. 

of Thebes against Sparta before, AmpMsstan^, accusation of, a gainst 
xi. 46 ; accusation of Thebes Athens , xi. 276 seq. ; violent 
against Phokis before, xi. 47; proceedings of the Amphiktyons 
resistance of Phokis to , xi. 48 against, xi. 278 seq. 

seq. ; sentence of, against the Amphitrydfif i. 91. 

Phokians, and honours conferred Amphoterus and Akaman, i. 276. 

upon Philip by, xi. 230, 232; at AmyftZo;, ii. 327 ; conquest of, ii. 419. 

Delphi, B.C. 339, xi. 276 seq. AmyJeus, i. 164. 

AmphiJctyonies y or exclusive re- Amyntas, and the Peisistratids. 
ligious partnerships , ii. 246 seq. iii. 436. 

Amphiktyons, punishment of the AmyntaSj father of Philip , ix. 263 
Kirrhseans by, iii. 477 ; establish- seq., x. 2 seq. ; and the Olynthian 
ment of the Pythian games by, confederacy, ix. 264, 270, 272, 279 ; 
iii. 479; violent measures of,' and Iphikratds,ix. 94; and Athens, 
against the Amphissians, xi. 278 x. 2, 6 ; death of, x. 7 ; assistance 
seq. of Iphikratds to the family of, 

Amphikiyony at Kalauria, i. 132. x. 8. 

AmphUochian Argos, Eurylochus's Amyntas, son of Antiochus, xi. 
projected attack upon, vi. 81. 334, 441, 460. 

Amphilochians and Akamanians, Atnynto^, son of Perdikka?, xi. 836. 

pacific treaty of, with the Am- Anaktorium, v. 89 aeg., vi. 138. 

brakiots, vi. 90. AnaphS^ i. 233. 

Amphilochus, i. 276 ; wanderings of Anapus^ crossing of, by Dion, x. 369. 

i. 304. Anaxagoras, v. 366. 

Amphion and Zethus , i. 266 seq. ; Anaxandrides, bigamy of, ii. 396. 

Homeric legend of, i. 260. Anaxarchus of Abdera, xii. 36 seq. 

Amphipolis , foundation of, v. 274 Anaxibius, viii. 466 seq., 466 seq.; 
seq. ; acquisition of, by Brasidas, in the Hellespont, ix. 196 ; death 
v. 187 seq. ; proceedings of Bra- of, ix. 196 seq. 

sidas in, vi. 198; policy of Eicon Anaxikrates, v. 191. 

and Nikias for the recovery of, Anaxilaus, v. 66, 84. 

vi. 235 seq. ; Eicon's expedition Anaximander^ iv. 311 seq. ; map of, 
against, vi. 240 seq. ; topography iv. 213. 

of, vi. 242 seq.] battle of, vi. 247 Anaximenis of Lampsacus, i. 394. 

seq. ; negotiations for peace after Andokidis , reputed oration of, 
the battle of, vi. 267; not re- against Alkibiadds, iv. 78, n. 2, 
stored to Athens, on the peace of v. 269, n. 2; de Mysteriis, iv. 60, 
Nikias, iv. 276; neglect of, by n. 3 ; and the mutilation of the 
the Athenians, vi. 374, xi. 89 ; Hermae, vii. 37, 41 seq. 
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AndrogeoSf death of^ i. 314. 

AndrokluSj iit 139. 

Andromaehi and Uelenof, 1. 297. 

AndronuichtUf x. 436. 

AndrSn, Miorj of, respecting Krtte, 
i. 38. 

Andragj liege of, by Themistokldi, 
ir. 488; siege of, by Alkibia- 
dAs and Eonon, rii. 393. 

AnimaU, worship of, in £gypt| 
iii. 822. 

AnhceuSf i. 173. 

AntalkidaSf embassy of, to Tiriba- 
zus, ix. 184 aeq. ; embassies of, to 
Persia, iz. 219, 874 ; in the Hel- 
lespont , ix. 210 ; the peace of, 
ix. 212 aeq., 215 aeq. 

Antandrua , expulsion of Arsakte 
from, rii. 866 ; the Syracnsans at, 
X. 147. 

Anie-J7e/Zen<e inhabitants of Greece, 
ii. 263; colonies from Phoenicia 
and Egypt not probable, ii. 268. 

AnUnor, i. 297, 810. 

Antigonif i. 269. 

Antigonua and Perdikkas, xii. 166 ; 
and Eumends, xii. 160 ; great pow- 
er of, xii. 189 ; alliance of.Eas- 
sander, Lysimachns, and Ptol- 
emy , against , xii. 189 , 193, 204, 
208; measures of, against Kas- 
sander, xii. 190, 192 ; pacification 
of, with Kassander, Lysimachns, 
and Ptolemy , xii. 193 ; Boxana 
and her son Alexander put to 
death by, xii. 193; murders 
Kleopatra , sister of Alexander, 
xii. 194; Athenian envoys sent 
to, xii. 202 ; death of, xii. 209. 

Antigonua Gonatas, xii. 211. 

Antilochu8f death of, i. 291. 

Aniimachua of Koloph6n, i. 261. 

Antiochuaf at Samos and Notium, 
yii. 894. 

Antiochuaf the Arcadian, x. 89. 

Aniiopi, i. 256 aeq. 

Antipater f embassy of, from Phi- 
lip to Athens , xi. 191, 194, 195, 
201, 205 ; made viceroy of Mace- 
donia y xi. 898; and Olympias, 
xi. 894, xii. 77 ; defeat of Agis 



by, xii. 105; submission of all 
Greece to, xii. 107 ; Grecian host- 
ilities against, after Alexan- 
der's death , xii. 135 aeq. ; and 
SIraterus, xii. 143 aeq., 157; victory 
of, at Krannon, xii. 143; terms 
imposed upon Athens by, xi. 145 
aeq. ; remodels thePeloponnesian 
cities, xii. 154; contest and pa- 
cification of, with the iEtolians, 
xiL 154; made guardian of Alex- 
ander's family, xii. 159; death 
of, xii. 160 ; last directions of, 
xii. 161. 

Antipater , son of Kassander , xii. 
210. 

Antiphaua, xii. 138, 144. 

Antiphon, viL 259, 271 aeq.; 304 
aeq. ; 326 aeq. 

Antiquity f Grecian, a religious con- 
ception , i. 429; stripped of its 
religions character by chrono- 
logy, i. 429. 

AntiathenSa, at Eaunus, vii. 236. 

Antiatrophi, introduction of, iv. 75. 

AnyttM, vii. 372, viii. 33. 

Aornoay rock of, xii. 47 and w. 

Apate, i. 7. 

Apaturia, excitement at the, after 
the battle of Arginusn, vii. 434 
aeq. 

Aphareua, i. 158. 

Apheidaa, i. 172. 

Aphepsion and Mantithens, vii. 38. 

Apheta, Persian fleet at, iv. 444, 
446, 447. 

Aphrodite f i. 5, 53. 

ApiSy i. 83. 

ApodeMoBf iv. 65. 

Apollo, i. 10 ; legends of, i. 44 aeq., 
50; worship and functions of, i. 
49 aeq.y iii. 177 ; and Laomedon, 
i. 56, 279; and Hermds, 1. 58; 
types of, i. 59; and Adm^tus, i. 
112; and Korftnis, i. 174; Smin- 
thius , i. 327 ; evidence of the 
Homeric Hymn to , as to early 
Ionic life, iii. 170 ; temple of, at 
Klarns, iii. 186; reply of Del- 
phian, to the remonstrance of 
Croesus, iv. 120. 
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ApoTloddrus ^ his genealogy of 
Helldn, i. 98 aeq. 

Apollodorua and the The6ric fund, 
xi. 152. 

Apollokratea, x. 383, 385, 396. 

Apollonia, iii. 404 seg. ; and the 
Illyrians, iii. 422 seg. ; and the 
Olynthian confederacy, ix. 266. 

Apollonidea, xi. 463, 474. 

Apriea, reign and death of, iii. 333 
aeq. 

Apayrtua, i. 233. 

Arabia, Alexander's project with 
regard to, xii. 67. 71. 

Arachoaiay Alexander in, xii. 22. 

Aradua , surrender of, to Alexan- 
der, xi. 454. 

Arbela, battle of, xi. 484 aeq. 

Arbitration at Athens, v. 213. 

Arcadia, ii. 302; state of, B.C. 560, 
ii. 441 aeq. ; and Sparta , ii. 445 
aeq.j v. 171 ; proceedings in, after 
the battle of Leuktra, ix. 422 
aeq. ; invasions of, by Archida- 
mns , X. 24 , 76 aeq. ; mission of 
Epaminondas to, x. 48; dissen- 
sions in, X. 82 aeq. ; embassy of 
iEschin^s to, xi. 171. 

Arcadians , ii. 304 , 441 aeq. ; sym- 
pathy of, with Messenians , ii. 
434 ; impulse of, towards a Fan- 
Arcadiaa union, ix. 426; appli- 
cation of, to Athens and Thebe3, 
for aid against Sparta, ix. 431; 
Epaminondas and the consolida- 
tion of, ix. 434; energetic action 
and insolence of, x. 18 aeq.; en- 
voy to Persia from, x. 37, 39; 
protest of, against the headship 
of Thebes, x. 39; alliance of 
Athens with, x. 47 ; and Eleians, 
X. 76 aeq. , 83 ; occupation and 
plunder of Olympia by, x. 74, 81 
aeq. ; celebration of the Olympic 
^ games by, x. 78 aeq. ; seizure of, 
at Tegea, by the Theban har- 
most, X. 84 aeq. 

Archagathus, xii. 260, 265. 

Archigetea, Apollo, i. 49. 

Archelaua, vii. 360 aeq.', siege of 
Pydna by, ix. 259. 



Archeptolemua, vii. 325 aeq. 

Archiaa, oekist of Syracuse, iii. 360. 

Archiaa, the Theban, ix. 299, 301. 

Archiaa^ the Exile-Hunter, xii. 148 
aeq. 

Archidamua II., speech of, against 
war with Athens, v. 351 aeq. ; in- 
vasions of Attica by, v. 389 aeq.. 
All, vi. 1 ; his expedition to Pla- 
tsDa, V. 448 aeq. 

Archidamua 111.^ invasions of Ar- 
cadia by, X. 24, 75 aeq.; and the 
independence of Messdnd, x. 52, 
120; and Fhilomelus, xi. 51; ex- 
pedition of, against Megalopolis, 
xi. 104 ; aid to the Phokians at 
Thermopylffi under, xi. 221, 225, 
xii. 102, 216. 

Archilochua , i. 351 , iii. 442 , iv. 5, 8 
aeq. 

Archinua , decrees of, viii. 100, 
109. 

Architecta at Athens , under Peri- 
klfis, V. 286. 

Architecture, G-recian, between b.o. 
600-550, iv. 27. 

Archonidea, x. 231. 

Archona after Kodrus , iii. 48 , the 
nine, iii. 74 ; judgeswithoutappeal 
till after Kleisthends, iii. 130; 
effect of Kleisthends's revolution 
on, iv. 63 aeq. J 70 aeq.] limited 
functions of, after the Persian 
war, V. 132 ; limitation^ of the 
functions of, by PeriklSs, v. 213, 
223. 

Ardya, iii. 426. 

Areopagua , aenaie of, iii. 72; and 
the Ephetse, iii. 79 ; and the Eu- 
menides of iBschylus , iii. 80 n. 
2 ; powers of, enlarged by Solon, 
iii. 123; under the Solonian and 
Kleisthenean constitutions , iv. 
76 ; in early Athens, v. 208 aeq. ; 
oligarchical tendencies of, v. 210 ; 
venerable character and large 
powers of, v. 214; at variance 
with the growing democratical 
sentiment, b.o. 480-460, v. 215; a 
centre of action for the oligarchi- 
cal party , v. 216 ; power of. 
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abridged byPeriklds andEphial- 
td8, V. 222 seq. 

Ares, i. 10. 

Arete, x. 332, 361, 408. 

Argadeia, iii. 51. 

Argaeus and Philip, x. 16. 

Arganthonius and the Phdkseans, 
iv. 129. 

Argeian Demos , proceedings of, 
vi. 370. 

Argeian genealogies, i. 82. 

Argeians , attempts of, to recover 
Thyrea, ii. 449; defeat and de- 
struction of, by KleomenSs, iv. 
247 ; trick of, with their calendar, 
vi. 335; at Epidaurus, vi. 341, 
360 ; at the battle within the 
Long "Walls of Corinth, ix. 158 ; 
manoeuvres of, respecting the 
holy truce, ix. 182; and the peace 
of Antalkidas, ix. 100 ; and Mar^ 
donius, V. 11. 

Arges, i. 5. 

Argilus, acquisition of, by Brasi- 
das, vi. 185 seq. 

Arginusa, battle of, vii. 411 seq. ; 
recall, impeachment, defence, 
and condemnation of the gener- 
als at the battle of, vii. 420 seq. ; 
inaction of the Athenian fleet 
after the battle of, viii. 6. 

Argo, the, i. 225. 

Argonautic expedition , i. 225 seq. ; 
monuments of, i. 236 seq, ; how 
and when attached to Kolchis, 
i. 243 ; attempts to reconcile the, 
with geographical knowledge, 
i. 246 seq. ; continued faith in, i. 
248 ; Dr. Warton and M. Ginguend 
on the, i. 464 n. 1. 

Argos, rise of, coincident with the 
decline of Myk^nse, i. 265 ; occu- 
pation of, by the Dorians, iii. 
225; and neighbouring Dorians 
greater than Sparta in 776 B.C., 
ii. 309; Dorian settlements in, 
ii. 310, 312 ; early ascendency of, 
ii. 313 , 320 ; subsequent decline 
of, ii. 321; acquisitions of Sparta 
from, ii. 448 seq. ; military classi- 
fication at, ii. 460; struggles of, 



to recover the headship of Greece, 
ii. 462 seq.] and Klednae, ii.464; 
victorious war of Sparta against, 
B.C. 496-5, iv. 247 aeg. ; prostration 
of, B.C. 496-5, iv. 251 ; assistance 
of, to MgintL, iv. 395 ; neutrality 
of, on the invasion of Xerxes, 
iv. 410 seq.; position of, on its 
alliance with Athens about b.c. 
461, V. 175 seq. ; uncertain re- 
lations between Sparta and, b.c. 
421, vi. 274; positioa of, on the 
Peace of Nikias, vi. 282 seq. ; the 
Thousand-regiment at, vi. 282; 
induced by the Corinthians to 
head a new Peloponnesian al- 
liance, B.C. 421, vi. 263; joined 
by Mantineia, vi. 284; Joined by 
the Corinthians , vi. 288 ; joined 
by Elis, vi. 289; refusal of Te- 
gea to join, vi. 290 ; and Sparta, 
projected alliance between , vi. 
294; and Boeotia, projected al- 
liance between, vi. 295 seq. ; con- 
clusion of a fifty year?' peace 
betwe n Sparta and, vi.299 seq. ; 
and Athens, alliance between, 
vi. 315, 319 seq.\ embassy from, 
for alliance withCorinta, vi. 232 ; 
attack of, upon Epidaurus, vi. 
334, 336 ; invasion of, ly the La- 
cedapmonians and their allies, 
B.C. 418, vi. 341 seq. ; Alkibiad^a 
at, B.C. 418, vi. 345; political 
change at, through the battle 
of Mantineia, b.o. 418, Ti. 361 
seq. ; treaty of peace between 
Sparta and, B.C. 418, vi. 362 seq. ; 
alliance between Sparta and, 
B.C. 418, vi. 362; renounces 
alliance with Athens, Elis, and 
Mantineia , vi. 364 ; oligarchical 
revolution at, vi. 366, 368; resto- 
ration of democracy at, vi. 379 ; 
renewed alliance of, with Athens, 
vi. 370; Alkibiad6s at, B.C. 416, tt 
vi. 371 ; Lacedaemonian interven- 
tion in behalf of the oligarchy 
at, vi. 371 ; envoys from , to the 
Athenian Demos at Samos , vii. 
298; alliance of, with Thebes, 
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Athens , and Corinth , against AristeuBf v. 333, 336 seq., 446. 

Sparta, ix. 125 ; consolidation of Ariato and Aggtus, iv. 252. 

Corinth with, ix. 157; expedition AriatocratSf Grecian, bad morality 

of iEgesipolis against, ix. 181 of, vi. 62. 

aeq. ; violent intestine feud at, Arxstodemuaj ii. 2 aeq, 

ix. 417 aeq. Ariatodimua, king of Messenia, ii. 
Argoa, Amphilochian , capture of, 426. 

by Fhormio , v. 384 ; attack of AriatodSmua Malalcua, iii. 356. 

Ambrakiots on , ▼. 443 ; Eurylo- Ariatodimu8y Hhe coward," iv. 440, 

chus's projected attack upon, v. 41. 

vi. 81. Ariatodimua the actor, xi. 177. 

Argu8j destmction of Argeians in Ariatodikuaf iv. 128. 

the grove of, iv. 248. Ariatogeiton and Harmodins, iv. 
Aria^ Alexander in, xii. 13. 38 aeq. 

Ariadnej i. 215 aeq. Ariatoklia and Hipponoidas, vi. 
Jriceua , flight of, after the battle 355, 359. 

of Kunaxa, viii. 347 ; and Kleai- Ariaiokrateaf king of Orchomeivus, 

chus , viii. 353 , 355 ; and the ii. 428, 436. 

Greeks after the battle of En- Arts^ofcra ^9, the Athenian, vii. 208. 

naxa, viii. 356, 358, 363, 377. AriatomachSf x. 243. 

Aridcextay Philip, xii. 141, 155. Ariatomeniaj ii. 422, 428 aeq. 

Arioiarzania , intervention of, in Ariatonikua of Metbyxnna, xi. 466^ 

Greece, x. 20; revolt of, x. 54 474. 

aeq. ; at the Susian Gates, xi. 496 ; Ariatophania, viii. 129 ; his reason 

death of, xi. 497. for showing up Sokratds, viii. 

Arion, iv. 15 aeq, 213 ; his attack upon the alleged 

Ariatagoraa and Megabatds, iv. impiety of Sokratds, i. 384 n. ; 

209; revolt of, iv. 210 aeq., 211; and Kleon, vi. 258 aeq., 265. 

application of, to Sparta, iv. 212 Ariatotelea the Spartan, x. 279. 

aeq., application of, to Athen^, Ariatotle on Spartan women, ii. 

iv. 215; march of, to Sardis , iv. 383; on the Spartan laws of prop- 

216; desertion of the Ionic revolt erty, ii. 409; meaning of the 

by, iv. 222 aeq. word Sophist in, viii. 155 ; form- 

Ariatarchua, the Athenian, vii. 323. al logic of, viii. 234; novelties 
Ariatarchua , the Lacedaemonian, ascribed to Sokrat^s by , viii. 

viii. 466 aeq. 228; and Hermeias, xi. 245, 246 

Ariateidea , constitutional change n. 2; instruction of Alexander 

introduced by, iv. 73; character by, xi. 330; and Alexander, po- 
of, iv. 265 aeq. ; elected general, litical views of, compared , xii. 

iv. 267 ; banishment of, by ostra- 87 aeq. 

cism, iv. 396 ; and Themistoklds, Ariatoxenua of Tarentum, x. 434. 

rivalry between, iv. 396, v. 129 ; Ariatua and Nikotelfis, x. 228. 

restoration of, from banishment, Arkaa and Kallisto, i. 171. 

iv. 457; joins the Greek fleet Arkeailaua the Second, iii. 458; 

at Salamis, iv. 477; slaughters the Third, iii. 460 aeq, 

the Persians at Psyttaleia , iv. Arktinua, iEthiopis of, ii. 156. 

484 ; equitable assessment of, upon Armenia, the Ten Thousand Greeks 

the allied Greeks , v. 119 aeq. ; in, viii. 404 aeq. 

popularity of, after the Persian Armenua ^ i. 236. 

war, V. 133; death and poverty Arnold, his edition of Thucydid^s, 

of, V. 144. vii. 357 n. 1. 
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Arrhib(BU8, yi. 177, 217, 220 aeq. 

Arrian on the Amazons, i. 209 seq.^ 
conjecture of, respecting G-erydn, 
i. 242 ; on Darius's plan against 
Alexander, xi. 436. 

Aradkia at Antandrus, vii. 355. 

Araam^af xi. 437. 

Arainoi, xii. 291 aeq. 

Araitia, xi. 403. 

Art, Grecian, iv. 25 aeq. 

Artahanua, iv. 351 aeq. 

Artahazu8y Xerxea^ general, siege 
of Potidsa and Olynthus by , v. 
2; jealousy of, against Mardo- 
nius, y. 14; conduct of, at and 
after the battle of Flatsea, y. 34 ; 
and Fausanias, y. 110, 123. 

Artahatua , aatrap of Daakyliunif 
xi. 34, 61, 103. 

Artdbaxua , Dariua^a general , xii. 
7, 11. 

ArtaphernSa^ aatrap of Sardia^ 
Hippias's application to, iy. 208; 
and Histiteus, iy. 224, 235; pro- 
ceedings of, after the reconquest 
of Ionia, iy. 238; and Datis, 
Persian armament under, iy. 255 ; 
return of, to Asia, after the 
battle of Marathon, y. 288. 

Artaphernia, the Peraian envoy j 
yi. 139 aeq. 

Artaxerxea Longimanua , y. 142 
aeq., yi. 140 aeq. 

Artaxerxia Mnemon^ accession of, 
yiii. 308 ; and Cyrus the Young- 
er, yiii. 113, 308, 343 «eg. ; at 
Kunaxa, yiii. 345, 350, 353 ; death 
of, X. 127. 

Artnyktia, y. 54 aeq. 

Artemia, i. 10 ; worship of, in Asia, 
iii. 177. 

Ariemia J Limnatis, temple of, ii. 
425. 

Artemiaia, iy. 466, 482, 487. 

Artemiaium , resolution of Greeks 
to oppose Xerxes at, iv. 417; 
Greek fleet at, iy. 426, 443 
aeq. ; sea-fight of, iy. 446 ; retreat 
of the Greek fleet from , to Sa- 
lamis, iy. 449. 

Arthur, Tomances of| i. 458. 



Artiaana, at Athens, iii. 137 aeq. 

Arta, rudimentary state of, in Ho- 
meric and Hesiodic Greece, ii. 116. 

Aryandea, Persian satrap of Egypt, 
iii. 463. 

Aaia , twelye Ionic cities in , iii. 
137 aeq. ; ^olic cities in, iii. 191 
aeq.] collective civilisation in, 
without individual freedom or 
development, iii. 304; state of, 
before the Persian monarchy, iv, 
109 ; conquests of Cyrus the Great 
in, iv. 136 ; expedition of Greek 
fleet against, B.C. 478, v. 108; 
Alkibiadds in, vii. 385, 393 aeq.f 
yiii. 112 aeq. ; expedition of Ti« 
motheus to, z. 11, 54 aeq.\ Agesi- 
laus in, x, 64 ; measures of Alex- 
ander before going to, xi. 893; 
passage of Alexander to, xL 394 ; 
review of Alexander's army in, 
xi. 397 ; cities founded by Alex- 
ander in, xii. 89 ; Hellenized by 
the Diadochi, not by Alexander, 
xii. 90; how far really Hellen- 
ized, xii. 92. 

Aaia Minor, Greeks in, ii. 236; 
non-Hellenic people of, iii. 205 
aeq. ; features of the country of, 
iii. 206 ; Phrygian music and 
worship among Greeks in^ iii. 
215 ; predominance of female in- 
fluence in the legends of, iii. 
224 ; Cimmerian invasion of, iii. 
251 aeq.\ conquest of, by the 
Persians, iv. 134 ; arrival of Cy- 
rus the Younger in, vii. 377, 880. 

Aaitty Upper, Scythian invasion of, 
iii. 255. 

Astatic customs and religion blend- 
ed with Hellenic in the Tr6ad, 
i. 328. 

Aaiatic Doriana, iii. 203. 

Aaiatic frenzy grafted on the Jov- 
iality of the Grecian Dionysia, 
i. 86. 

Aaiatic Greece , deposition of des- 
pots of, by Aristagoras , iv. 211. 

Aaiatic Oreeka^ conquest of, by 
Croesus , iii. 269 aeq. ; state of, 
after Cyrus's conquest ofLydia, 
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It. 126 ; application of, to Sparta, 
B.C. 646, iy. 126; alliance with, 
against Persia, abandoned by 
the Athenians, iv. 217 ; saccesses 
of Persians against , iv. 220 ; re- 
conquest of, after the fall of 
Mildtus, iy. 232 ; first step to the 
ascendency of Athens oyer, v. 
62; not tributary to Persia, be- 
tween B.C. 477 and 412 , y. 198 n. 
2 ; surrender of, to Persia, by 
Sparta, ix. 26; and Cyrus the 
Younger, ix. 26; and Tissapber- 
nds , ix. 27; application of, to 
Sparta for aid against Tissa- 
phernds, ix. 29; after the peace 
of Antalkidas, ix. 240 aeq. ; Spar- 
tan project for the rescue of, iz. 
268. 

Asidatea^ viii. 746. 

Askalaphus and lalmenus, i. 128. 

AsTclepiadea of Myrlea, legendary 
discoveries of, i. 241 n. 3. 

Aaklepiada, i. 176. 

AaTclepiua, i« 174 aeq, 

Aaopiuaj son of Phormio, yi. 11. 

Aadpua, Greeks and Persians at, be- 
fore the battle of Platsea, y. 18 
aeq. 

Aspaaia, v. 361 aeq. 

Aspendua J Phenician fleet at, B.C. 
411, vii. 341, 366 ; Alkibiadds at, 
yii. 341 ; Alkibiadds* return ftom, 
to Samos , yii. 367 ; Alexander 
at, xi. 426. 

Aspiay xii. 248. 

Aaaemhly, Spartan popular, ii. 846, 
367; Athenian judicial, iy. 
64, 68 aeq. ; Athenian political 
iy. 66. 

Aaayria^ relations of, with Egypt, 
iii. 324. 

Aaayrian kings, their command of 
human labour, iii. 803. 

Aaayriana and Medes , ii. 226 aeq.^ 

291 aeq. ; contrasted with Pheni- 

cians, Greeks, and Egyptians, ii. 

304 ; and Phenicians , effect 

of, on the Greek mind, ii. 840 
aeq. 

Aatalctia, v. 398, 404. 



Asteria, i. 6. 

Aateriu8f i. 218. 

AatrcBua , i. 6 ; and Eds , children 
of, i. 6. 

Aatronomyy physical , thought im- 
pious by ancient Greeks, i. 337 
n.; and physics, knowledge of, 
among the early Greeks, ii. 114. 

Aaiyagia, story of, iy. 110 aeq, 

AatyanaXf death of, i. 297. 

Aatyochua, expedition of, to Ionia, 
vii. 221 ; at Lesbos , vii. 223 ; at 
Ohios and the opposite coast, 
vii. 230 ; accidental escape of, 
yii. 232; and Pedaritus, vii. 231; 
and Tissapbemds, treaty be- 
tween, yii. 234 aeq.; mission of 
Lichas and others respecting, 
yii. 235; yictory of, over Char- 
minus, and junction with Anti- 
sthends, yii. 236 ; at Bhodes, vii. 
336 ; at Miletus , vii. 339 ; recall 
of, vii. 340. 

Atalanta, i. 66, 142 aeq. 

AtarnetUf captured and garrisoned 
by Derkyllidas, ix. 40; Hermeias 
of, xi. 246 and n. 2. 

AiS, 1. 7. 

Athamaa, i. 121 aeq. 

AthenagoraSf yii. 23 aeq. 

Athinif birth of, i. 9; various re- 
presentations of, i. 64; her dis- 
pute with Poseidon , i. 66 , 189 ; 
GhalkioBkus, temple of, and Pau- 
sanias, y. 127; Polias, reported 
prodigy in the temple of, on 
Xerxes* approach, iv. 456. 

Athenian victims for the Min6taur, 
i. 214; ceremonies commemor- 
ative of the destruction of the 
Mindtaur, i. 215; democracy, 
Kleisthends the real author of, 
iv. 67 ; people , judicial attri- 
butes of, iv. 68; nobles, early 
violence of, iv. 80; energy, de- 
velopment of, after Kleisthends's 
revolution, iv. 103 ; seamen, con- 
trasted with the lonians at Ladd, 
y. 229; dikasts, temper of, in 
estimating past services, iv. 298 ; 
democracy, origin of the ap- 
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parent flckleneBt of, ir. 302 ^e^.; 
enroy, tpeech of, to Gelo, ▼. 71; 
parties and politics, effect of the 
Persian war upon, v. 129 »«g. ; 
empire, v. 146 aeq.f 160 n. 2, 198, v. 
302, 306 n. 1,309, riii. 71, 80; power, 
increase of, after the formation 
of the Delian confederacy, v. 169 ; 
auxiliaries to Sparta against the 
Helots, V. 172 aeq. ; democracy, 
consummation of, v. 236; arma- 
ment against 8amos , under Pe- 
rikUs, Sophoklds, Ac, v. 290 
aeq.; private citizens, redress of 
the allies against, y. 893; as- 
sembly, speeches of the Korkyr- 
{ean and Corinthian envoys to, 
V. 320 fieq.\ nayal attack, v. 326; 
envoy, reply of, to the Corinth- 
ian envoy, at the Spartan as- 
sembly, V. 348 aeq.; expedition 
to ravage Peloponnesus , b.o. 
431, V. 398 ; armament to Fotidsea 
and Chalkidic Thrace, B.C. 429, 
V. 455 ; assembly, debates in, re- 
specting MitylfinA, vi. 24, 28 seq. ; 
assembly , about the Lacedaemo- 
nian prisoners in Sphakteria, 
vi. 104 aeq ; assembly, on Derao- 
sthenfifi'' application forreinforce- 
ments to attack Sphakteria, vi. 
113 seq.; hoplites, at the battle 
of Amphipolis, vi. 265; fleet, 
operations of, near MessdnA and 
Rhegium , B.C. 425, v. 404 ; as- 
sembly , and the expedition to 
Sicily, vi. 418 seq.., 120 ; treasury, 
abundance in, b.o. 415, vii. 3; 
fleet in the harbour of Syracuse, 
vii. 136, 187 scg., 165 seq., 163 seq. ; 
prisoners at Syracuse , vii. 184 
aeq. ; fleet at Samos, b.o. 412, vii. 
230 ; democracy , securities in, 
against corruption, vii. 241 ; as- 
Hembly, vote of, in favour of 
oligarchical change, vii. 257 , as- 
sembly, at Koldnus, vii. 276; de- 
mocracy, reconstitution of, at 
Bamos, vii. 288; squadron, escape 
of, from Sestos to Eleeus, vii. 
847 { fleet at Kyncssdmai vii. 351 



teg.; fleet at Abydoa , vii. 358; 
fleet, concentration of, atKardia, 
yii. 361; fleet at the Bosphoma, 
B.C. 410, vii. 367; fleet at Arginn- 
886, vii. 411 aeq.; assembly, de- 
bates in, on the generals at Ar- 
ginusse, vii. 423-434, 437-446; fleet, 
inaction of, after the battle of 
Arginusae, viii. 6; fleet^ removal 
of, from Samos to ^gospotami, 
viii. 7; fleet, capture of, at 
2Bgospotami , viii. 8 aeq. ; kle- 
ruchs and allies after the battle 
of ^gospotami, viii. 14; tragedy, 
growth of, viii. 119; mind, in- 
fluence of comedy on, viii. 130 
aeq. ; character not corrupted be- 
tween B.C. 480 and 405, viii. 176 
aeq.; confederacy, new, B.C. 378, 
viii. 318 aeq. ; and Theban cavalry, 
battle of, near Mantineia, B.C. 
862, X. 93 aeq. ; marine, reform in 
the administration of, by Demo- 
sthenes, xi. 267 aeq. 
Atheniana and the Hdrakleidg, i. 
98; and Sigeium, i. 330; and 8a- 
mians, contrast between, iv. 173 ; 
active patriotism of, between 
B.C. 500-400, iv. 107; diminished 
active sentiment of, after the 
Thirty Tyrants iv. 107 ; alliance 
with Asiatic Greeks abandoned 
by, iv. 217; Darius's revenge 
against, iv. 223 ; terror and sym- 
pathy of, on the capture of Mi- 
Idtus, iv. 236; appeal of, to 
Sparta, against the Medism of 
.ZBgina , iv. 245 ; condition and 
character of, b.g. 490 , iv. 260 ; 
application of, to Sparta, before 
the battle of Marathon, iv. 268; 
victory of, at Marathon, iv. 270 
seq., 282 ; alleged fickleness and 
ingratitude of, towards Miltiadds, 
iv. 296 aeq.; answers of the Del- 
phian oracle to , on the eve of 
Xerxes's invasion, iv. 407; Pan- 
Hellenic patriotism of, on Xer- 
xes's invasion, iv. 408 aeq.; hope> 
less situation of, after the battle of 
Thermopylee, iv. 464 ; conduct of. 
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on the approach of Xerxes, iy. 
456 aeq. ; victory of, at Salamis, 
iv. 460, 466 aeq. ; honour awarded 
to, after the battle of Salamis, 
iv. 491 ; under Fausanias in 
BoBOtia, y. 17 ; and Alexander of 
Macedon, before the battle of 
Plataea, y. 24; and Spartans at 
Flataea, y. 24 ; victory of, at Pla- 
teea, y. 31 8eq.\ and continental 
lonians, after the battle of My- 
kald , y. 51 ; attack the Cherso- 
nese, B.C. 479, y. 53; the leaders 
of Grecian progress after the 
battle of Salamis, y. 97; rebuild 
their city, after the battle of 
Plataea, y. 100 ; effect of the op- 
position to the fortification of 
Athens upon, y. 102; induced by 
Themistoklds to build twenty 
new triremes annually , y. 107 ; 
activity of, in the first ten years 
of their hegemony, v. 150 «eg., 
159 ; renounce the alliance of 
Sparta, and join Argos and Thes- 
saly, v. 176 8eq.\ proceedings 
of, in Cyprus, Phoenicia, Egypt, 
and Megara, b.o. 460, v. 177 ; de- 
feat the iEginetans, b.o. 459, v. 
178; defeat of, at Tanagra, v. 
184 ; victory of, at (Enophyta, v. 
186; sail round Peloponnesus 
under Tolmidds, v. 188; march 
against Thessaly, v. 188; defeat 
and losses of, in Egypt, B.o. 460 
-455, V. 188; victories of, at Cy- 
prus, under Anazikratds, v. 191; 
defeat of, at Eordneia , v. 202 ; 
personal activity of, after the 
reforms of Periklds and Ephial- 
tds, V. 263 ; pride of, in the em- 
pire of Athens , v. 272 ; settle- 
ments of, in the iBgean, during 
the Thirty years* truce, v. 274; 
decision of, respecting Corinth 
and Korkyra, v. 324; victory of, 
near Potidsea, v. 336; blockade 
of Potidsea by , y. 337 ; counter- 
demand of, upon Sparta, for ex- 
piation of sacrilege, v. 369 ; final 
answer of, to the Spartans be- 



fore the Peloponnesian war, y. 
374 ; expel the ^Slginetans from 
iEgina, b.o. 431, v. 399; ravage 
of the Megarid by, in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, V. 400 ; irritation 
of, at their losses from the plague 
and the Peloponnesians, v. 428; 
energetic demonstration of, b.o. 
428, vi. 10 ; their feeling and con- 
duct towards the revolted Mity- 
lenseans, vi. 28 «eg., 36 aeq. ; and 
Lacedaemonians at Pylus , armi- 
stice between, vi. 102 ; demands 
of, in return for the release of 
the Lacedaemonians in Sphak- 
teria, vi. 106 ; and Boeotians, de- 
bate between, after the battle 
of Delium, B.C. 424, vi. 169 aeq. ; 
discontent of, with Sparta, on 
the non-fulfilment of the peace 
of Nikias , vi. 279; recapture of 
Skidnd by, vi. 293; and Amphi- 
polis, vi. 374, xi. 19, 39 aeq.\ siege 
and capture of Mdlos by, vi. 384 
aeq. ; treatment of Alkibiadds by, 
for his alleged profanation of 
the mysteries, vii. 49 aeq. ; victory 
of, near the Olympieion at Syra- 
cuse, vii. 67 aeq.\ forbearance of, 
towards Nikias, vii. 68 aeq. ; not 
responsible for the failure of the 
Sicilian expedition, B.C. 415, vii. 
63 n. 2; defeat of, at Epipolae, 
B.C. 414, vii. Ill; conduct of, on 
receiving Nikias's despatch, b.o. 
414, vii. 118, 121 aeq. \ victory of, 
in the harbour of Syracuse, B.C. 
413, vii. 131 ; andSyracusans, con- 
flicts between, in the Great Har- 
bour, vii. 134, 138 aeq., 155 aeq.^ 
163 aeq. ; postponement of their 
retreat from Syracuse by an ec- 
lipse of the moon, vii. 154 ; block- 
ade of, in the harbour of Sy- 
racuse, vii. 158 aeq.y 169 aeq. ; and 
Corinthians near Naupaktus, vii. 
197 aeq, ; resolutions of, after 
the disaster at Syracuse, vii. 201 
8eq.\ suspicions of, about Chios, 
vii. 208 aeq. ; defeat Alkamen3s 
and the Peloponnesian fleet, vii. 
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309; effect of the Chian reyolt 
on, ▼!!. 213; barassisg operations 
of, against Chios, b.o. 412, tU. 
224 aeq. , 230; Yictory of, near 
MiUtus , B.C. 412 , vii. 226, 226 ; 
retirement of, from Miletus, B.C. 
412, rii. 226; nayal defeat of, 
nearEretria, b.o. 411, \ii.312 8eq.\ 
moderation of, on the deposition 
of the Thirty and the Four 
Hundred , vii. 232 aeq. , viii. 101 
seq. ; victory of, at Kyzikns, vii. 
363; convention of, with Phar- 
nabazus, aboat Gbalkftdon , vii. 
373 ; capture of Byzantium by, 
vii. 374; different behaviour of, 
towards Alkibiadds and Nikias, 
vii. 399 ; victory of, at Arginusse, 
vii. 412 geq. ; remorse of, after 
the death of the generals at Ar- 
ginusae, vii. 447; first proposals 
of, to Sparta after the battle of 
iBgospotami, viii.l7; repayment 
of the Lacedeemonians by , after 
the restoration of the democracy, 
B.C. 403, viii. 106 ; their treatment 
ofDorieus, ix. 94«eg.; restoration 
of the Long Walls at Corinth 
by, ix. 163 ; and Evagoras of Oy« 
prus , ix. 191 , 201 ; successes of 
Antalkidas against, ix. 210 ; their 
alleged envy of distinguished 
generals, ix. 323 n. 4 ; and Alex- 
ander of PhersB , x. 42 ; project 
of, to seize Corinth, B.o. 366 , x. 
49 ; and Charidemus in the Cher- 
sonese, B.C. 360-358, X. 136 aeq.; 
the alliance of Olynthus rejected 
by, B.C. 368, xi. 39 ; their remiss- 
ness in assisting Meth6nd, xL63; 
change in the character of, be- 
tween B.C. 431 and 860 , xi. 83 ; 
prompt resistance of, to Philip 
at Thermopylee , xi. 100 ; expe- 
dition of, to Olynthus, B.C. 349, 
xi. 149 ; capture of, at Olynthus, 
xi. 169, 176 ; letters of Philip to, 
xi. 216, 221 ; and the Phokians at 
Thermopylee, b.c. 347-346, xi. 222 
aeq. ; letter of Philip to , decla- 
ring war, B.O. 840| xi. 260 aeq.; 



refusal of, to take part in 
the Ampbiktyonic proceedings 
against Amphissa, xi. 283 ; Philip 
asks the Thebans to assist in 
attacking, xi. 288 aeq. ; and The- 
bans, war of, against Philip in 
Phokis, xi. 298 aeq.; and Philip, 
peace of Demadds between, xi. 
312 aeq.; their recognition of 
Philip as head of Greece, xi. 
312, 316 seq. ; captured at the 
Granicus, xi. 408; champions of 
the liberation of Greece, b.o. 323, 
xii. 133; helpless condition of, 
B.c. 302-301, xii. 206. 
Athena , historical , impersonal 
authority of law in, ii. 85 ; treat- 
ment of homicide in, ii. 81 aeq, ; 
military classification at, ii. 461 ; 
meagre history of, before Drake, 
iii. 48; tribunals for homicide 
at, iii. 77 ; local superstitions at, 
about trial of homicide , iii. 80 ; 
pestilence and suffering at, after 
the Ey Ionian massacre, iii. 86; 
and Megara, war between, about 
Salamis, iii. 91 aeq. ; acquisition 
of Salamis by, iii. 92 ; sUte of, 
immediately before the legis- 
lation of Solon, iii. 94 aeq.; 
rights of property sacred at, iii. 
106, 114 aeq. ; rate of interest firee 
at, iii. 118; political rights of 
Solon's four classes at, iiL 121 
aeq. ; democracy at, begins with 
Eleisthends, iii. 128; distinction 
between the democracy at, and 
Solon's constitution, iii. 129; 
Solon's departure from, iii. 148; 
Solon's return to, iii. 164; con- 
nexion of, with Thracian Ghejcso- 
nesus, under Peisistratus , iv. 43 
aeq. ; after the expulsion of Hip- 
pias, iv. 64 ; introduction of uni- 
versal admissibility to office at, 
iv. 70 ; necessity for creating a 
constitutional morality at, in 
the time of E^eisthends , iv. 81 ; 
application of, for alliance with 
Persia, iv. 92 ; and Plattea , first 
connexion between, iv. 93} snc- 
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cesses of, against Boeotians and 
Ghalkidians, iv. 96 ; warof^gina 
against, v. 99, 242; application 
of Aristagoras to, iv. 215; treat- 
ment of Darius's herald at, iv. 
243 ; traitors at, B.C. 490, ir. 277, 
282; penal procedure at, iv. 292 
n. ; and iEgina, war between, 
from B.C. 488 to 481, iv. 394, 399 
aeq., 409, v. 187 ; first growth of 
the naval force of, iv. 397; fleet 
of, the salvation of Greece, iv. 
399; and Sparta, no heralds sent 
from Xerxes to , iv. 403 ; Pan- 
Hellenic congress convened by, 
at the Isthmus of Corinth, iv. 
403 aeq. ; and ^gina, occupation 
of, by Xerxes, iv. 460 seq. ; Mar- 
donius at , v. 40 seq. ; first step 
to the separate ascendency of, 
over Asiatic Greeks, v. 62; con- 
duct of, in the repulse of the 
Persians, v. 97; Long Walls at, 
V. 100 aeq., 180 aeq., x. 147 aeq.; 
plans of Themistoklds for the 
naval aggrandisement of, v. 103 
aeq.; increase of metics and 
commerce at, after the enlarge- 
ment of Piraeus , v. 106 ; head- 
ship of the allied Greeks trans- 
ferred from Sparta to, v. 112 aeq. ; 
and Sparta, first open separation 
between, v. 113 aeq., 146; pro- 
ceedings of, on being made lead- 
er of the allied Greeks, v. 118 
aeq. ; stimulus to democracy at, 
from the Persian war, v. 130; 
changes in the Kleisthenean con- 
stitution at, after the Persian 
war, V. 131 aeq.; long-sighted 
ambition imputed to, v. 149 ; en- 
forcing sanction of the confeder- 
acy of Delos exercised by, v. 
154; increasing power and un- 
popularity of, among the allied 
Greeks, v. 157 aeq.; as guardian 
of the ^gean against piracy, be- 
tween B.C. 476-466, V. 160 ; bones 
of Theseus conveyed to , v. 160 ; 
quarrel of, with Thasos, b.o, 465, 
V. 165 ; first attempt of, to found 



a city at Ejinea Hodoi on the 
Strymon, v. 166; alliance of, 
with Megara, b.o. 461, v. 176; 
growing hatred of Corinth and 
neighbouring states to, b.o. 461, 
V. 176; war of, with Corinth, 
^gina, Ac, b.o. 469 , v. 178 aeq. ; 
reconciliation between leaders 
and parties at, after the battle 
of Tanagra, v. 186 ; acquisition 
of Bosotia , Phokis , and Lokris 
by, V. 186; and the Pelopon- 
nesians, five years' truce be- 
tween, V. 189 ; and Persia, treaty 
between, b.o. 450, v. 190 aeq.; 
fund of the confederacy trans- 
ferred from Delos to, v. 198 ; pos- 
ition and prospects of, about 
B.o. 448, V. 199 aeq. ; commence- 
ment of the decline of, v. 201 
aeq.; and Delphi, b.o. 452-447, v. 
201 ; loss of Boeotia by , v. 201 
aeq.; despondency at, after the 
defeat at Kordneia, v. 205; and 
Sparta, thirty years' truce be- 
tween, V. 206; and Megara, feud 
between, v. 206; magistrates and 
Areopagus in early, v. 208 ; in- 
crease of democratical sentiment 
at, between the time of Ari- 
steidgs and of PerikUs, v. 210; 
choice of magistrates by lot at, 
V. 210; oligarchical party at, v. 
216; maritime empire of, v. 263 
•eg., viii. 71-80, ix. 19 aeq.; mari- 
time revenue of, v. 266 aeq. , 269 
n. 2, 299; commercial relations 
of, in the thirty years' truce, v, 
274; political condition of, be- 
tween B.C. 445-431, V. 278 aeq. ; 
improvements in the city of, un- 
der Periklds, v. 283 aeq., 286 aeq. ; 
Periklds's attempt to convene 
a Grecian congress at, v. 287 ; 
application of the Samians to 
Sparta for aid against , v. 293 ; 
funeral ceremony of slain war- 
riors at, V. 296 ; and her subject- 
allies, V. 296 aeq., 310 ; and Sparta, 
confederacies of, v. 312; rein- 
forcement from, to Korkyra 
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against Corinth, v. 326 seq., 329; 
and Corinth, after the second 
naval battle between Corinth 
and Korkyra , v. 329 aeq. ; and 
Perdikkas , v. 331 seq. , vi. 226 
•eg., 374 ; non-aggressive, between 
B.C. 445-431, V. 339 ; Megara pro- 
hibited from trading with, v. 339 ; 
hostility of the Corinthians to, 
after their defeat near Potideea, 
V. 342; discussion and decision 
of the Spartan assembly upon 
war with , b.o. 431 , v. 343 aeq. ; 
position and prospects of, on 
commencing the Feloponnesian 
war, V. 367 seg., 374 »cg., 386 «cg.; 
requisitions addressed to, by 
Sparta, b.o. 341 , v. 360 seq. , 868 
seq. ; assembly at, on war with 
Sparta, b.o. 431, v. 371 seq. ; con- 
duct of, on the Theban night- 
surprise of Plattea, v. 382 seq. \ 
and the Akarnanians , alliance 
between , v. 384 ; crowding of 
population into, on Archidamus's 
invasion of Attica , v. 393 ; cla- 
mour at, on Archidamus^s ravage 
of Acharns, v. 396 ; measures 
for the permanent defence of, 
B.C. 431, V. 401 8eq.\ alliance of 
8italk6s with , v. 404 , 476 seq. ; 
freedom of individual thought 
and action at, v. 411 seq. ; position 
of, at the time of Periklds's 
funeral oration, v. 416; the 
plague at, v. 418 seg., vi. 72 ; 
proceedings of, on learning the 
revolt of Mityl6n6, vi. 3; ex- 
hausted treasury of, B.C. 428, vi. 
12 ; new politicians at, after 
Periklds, vi. 24 seq. ; revolutions 
at, contrasted with those at 
Korkyra, vi. 61 ; political clubs 
at, vi. 69; and the prisoners in 
Sphakteria, vi. 104 seq.j 129 seg., 
276 «eg. ; fluctuation of feeling 
at, as to the Feloponnesian war, 
vi. 133 ; and her Thracian sub- 
ject-allies, vi. 184 seq. ; and Bra- 
sidas's conquests in Thrace, vi. 
190 ; and Sparta, one yearns truce 



between, B.C. 423, vi. 210 seq. ; 
and Sparta, relations between, 
B.C. 423-422, vi. 227 seq. ; necessity 
for voluntary accusers at, vi.264 ; 
and Sparta, alliance between, 
B.o. 421, VI. 276; application of 
Corinthians to, b.o. 421, vi. 291; 
Lacedeemonian envoys at, about 
Panaktum and Pylus, B.C. 420, vi. 
300; and Argos, alliance between, 
B.C. 420, vi. 316 seq. ; convention 
of, with Argos, Mantineia, and 
Elis, B.C. 420, vi. 319 seq.\ policy 
of, attempted by Alkibiad&s, B.C. 
419, vi. 332; attack of, upon 
Epidaurus, B.C. 419, vi. 334; and 
Sparta, relations between, b.o. 
419, vi. 340; and Argos, renewed 
alliance between , B.C. 417, vi. 
370; and Sparta, relations be- 
tween, B.C. 416, vi. 373 ; and the 
Sicilian expedition, vi. 403, 413, 
416 «eg., 431 seg., vii. 199; and 
Sicily, relations of, altered by 
the quarrel between Corinth and 
Korkyra, vi. 400; mutilation of 
the HermsB at, vii. 4 seq., 33 
seq.\ injurious effects of Alki- 
biadgs's banishment upon, B.C. 
416, vi. 63; Nikias's despatch 
to, for reinforcements, B.C. 414, 
vii. 114 seq. ; and Sparta, viola- 
tion of the peace between, b.o. 
414, vii. 126 ; effects of the Lace- 
dsemonian occupation of Dekeleia 
on, vii. 193 ; dismissal of Thra- 
cian mercenaries from, vii. 196 
seq. ; revolt of Chios, Erythrse, 
and KlazomensB from, B.C. 412, 
vii. 212; appropriation of the 
reserve fund at, vii. 213; loss of 
Teos by, B.C. 412, vii. 214 ; revolt 
of Lebedos and Erse from, B.C. 
412, vii. 216; loss and recovery 
of Lesbos by, B.C. 412, vii. 222 
seg. ; recovery of Klazomense by, 
B.C. 412, vii. 226 ; rally of, during 
the year after the disaster at 
Syracuse, vii. 243; conspiracy of 
the Pour Hundred at, vii. 234, 
249 seq.f 270 seq. ; loss of Ordpus 
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by, Tii. 267 ; arrival of the Paralvs 
at, from Samoa, vii. 271; con- 
stitutional morality of, yii. 283; 
restoration of Democracy at, B.o. 
411, vii, 315 8eq. ; contrast between 
oligarchy at, and democracy at 
Samos, B.C. 411, vii. 832 seq.] 
revolt of Abydos and Lampsakus 
from, vii. 336; revolt of By- 
zantium from, B.C. 411, vii. 338; 
revolt of Kyzikus from, vii. 364 ; 
zeal of Phamabazus against, vii. 
354; proposals of peace from 
Sparta to, B.o, 410, vii. 363 seq.] 
return of Alkibiadds to, b.o. 407, 
vii. 386 aeq.; fruitless attempt of 
Agis to surprise, b.o. 407, vii. 
392 ; complaints at, against Alki- 
biadds, B.C. 407, vii. 397 seq.; 
conflicting sentiments at, caused 
by the battle of Arginusee, vii. 
416; alleged proposals of peace 
from Sparta to, after the battle 
of Arginusse, viii. 8; condition 
of her dependencies, after the 
battle of iEgospotami, viii. 14 
seq. ; oath of mutual harmony i^t, 
after the battle of iEgospotami, 
viii. 16; surrender of, to Lysan- 
der, viii. 17 seq.] return of olig- 
archical exiles to, B.C. 404, viii. 
21; oligarchical party at, b.o. 
404, viii. 24 acq. ; imprisonment 
of Strombichidds and other demo- 
crats at, B.C. 404, viii. 26; the 
Thirty Tyrants at, viii. 27, 29 
seq.^ ix. 2 seq., 18 8eq.\ Lace- 
daemonian garrison at, under Kal- 
libius, viii. 33; alteration of feel- 
ing in Greece after the capture 
of, by Lysander, viii. 60, 65, 
66; restoration of Thrasybulus 
and the exiles to, vill. 70; re- 
storation of the democracy at, 
B.C. 403, viii. 71, 93 seq.j 107 seq.; 
condition of, B.C. 405-403, viii. 
92; abolition of Hellenotamise 
and restriction of citizenship at, 
B.C. 403, viii. Ill seq.] develop- 
ment of dramatic genius at, be- 
tween the time of Kleisthends 



and of Bukleidds, ■ viii. K^ seq., 
126 seq. ; accessibility of the 
theatre at, viii. 121; growth of 
rhetoric and philospphy at, viii. 
141 seq.; literary and philoso- 
phical antipathy at, viii. 148; 
enlargement of the field of edu- 
cation at, viii. 160; sophists at, 
viii. 161 seq., 200; banishment of 
Xenophon from, viii. 478 ; Theban 
application to, for aid against 
Sparta, b.c. 395, ix. 115 seq.; alli- 
ance of Thebes, Corinth, Argos 
and, against Sparta, ix. 125; 
contrast between political con- 
flicts at, and at Corinth, ix. 156 
ffi. ; alarm at, on the IJacedeemon- 
ian capture of the Long Walls 
at Corinth, ix. 166; and ,^gina, 
B.C. 389, ix. 198 seq.\ financial 
condition of, from B.o. 403 to 
387, ix. 205 seq. ; creation of the 
The6ric Board at, ix. 205; pro- 
perty-taxes at, ix. 206 n. 3 ; and 
the peace of Antalkidas, ix. 216, 
226; applications of, to Persia, 
B.C. 413, ix. 220; and Svagoras, 
ix. 233 8eq.\ naval competition 
of, with Sparta, after the peace 
of Antalkidas, ix. 256 seq.; and 
Macedonia, contrast between, ix. 
261 ; Theban exiles at^ after the 
seizure of the Kadmeia by PhoB- 
bidas, ix. 276, 295 seq. ; condem- 
nation of the generals at, who 
had favoured the enterprise of 
Pelopidas, ix. 311 ; contrast be- 
tween judicial procedure at, and 
at Sparta, ix. 317 ; hostility of, 
to Sparta, and alliance with 
Thebes, b.c. 378, ix. 318 ; exertions 
of, to form a pew maritime con- 
federacy, B.C. 378, ix. 318 seq.\ 
absence of Athenian generals 
from, ix. 324. n. 3 ; synod of new 
confederates at, B.C. 378, ix. 326 ; 
nature and duration of the Solon- 
ian census at, ix. 329 seq.; new 
census at, in the archonship of 
Nausinikus , ix. 331 seq. ; sym- 
mories at, ix. 333 8eq.\ financial 
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difficulties of, b.o. 874, iz. 849; 
displeaaore of, against Thebes, 
B.C. 374, ix. 350, 394; separate 
peace of, with the Lacedeemon- 
ians, B.o. 374, ix. 363, 358; dis- 
position of, towards peace with 
Sparta, b.g. 372, ix. 374, 381 ; and 
the dealings of Thebes with 
Plataea and Thespis, b.o. 372, ix. 
381 seq. ; and the peace of, B.C. 371, 
ix. 384, 388 ; and Sparta, difference 
between , in passive endurance 
and active energy, ix. 405; the 
Theban victory at Leuktra not 
well received at, ix. 406; at the 
head of a new Feloponnesian 
land confederacy, b.o. 371, ix. 
419 ; application of Arcadians to, 
for aid against Sparta, b.o. 370, 
ix. 431 ; application of Sparta, 
Corinth, and Phlius to, for aid 
against Thebes, b.o. 369, ix. 453 
seq.; ambitious views of, after 
the battle of Leuktra, x. 3 seq.] 
and Sparta , alliance between, 
b.o. 369, X. 13; embassies from, 
to Persia, x. 36, 39, 53; loss of 
Ordpus by, b.o. 366, x. 46; alli- 
ance of, with Arcadia, b.o. 366, 
X. 47 ; partial readmission of, to 
the Chersonese, B.o. 365, x. 56 
aeq.\ and Kotys, x. 68 aeg., 133; 
Theban naval operations against, 
under Epaminondas, x. 63 seq. ; 
naval operations of Alexander 
of Pheree against, x. 324; and 
Miltokyth^s, x. 130; restoration 
of the Chersonese to, b.o. 358, x. 
140 ; transmarine empire of, b.o. 
358, X. 141; condition of, b.o. 
360-359, xi. 2; proceedings of 
Philip towards, on his accession, 
xi. 16; and Euboea, xi. 20 seq.j 
45 8eq.\ surrender of the 
Chersonese to , b.o. 358, xi. 23 ; 
revolt of Chios, Kos , Bhodes, 
and Byzantium from, b.o. 368, 
xi. 23 seq.j 35; armaments and 
operations of, in the Hellespont, 
B.o. 357, xi. 28; loss of power 
to, from the Social War, xi. 35 ; 



Philip's hostilities against, B.o. 
368-356, xi. 40 ; recovery of Sestos 
by, B.C. 353, xi. 62; intrigues of 
Kersobleptds and Philip against, 
B.C. 353, xi. 62; countenance of 
thePhokians by, b.o. 363, xi. 66; 
applications of Sparta and Mega> 
lopolis to, B.C. 353, xi. 67, 94; 
alarm about Persia at, b.o. 364, 
xi. 89; Philip's naval operations 
against, b.g. 351, xi. 108 seq.; and 
Olynthus, xi. 131, 135, 139, 150 
seq.j 169, 176; and Philip, over- 
tures for peace between, b.c. 
348, xi. 172 seq.i application of 
the Phokians to, for aid against 
Philip at Thermopylae, xi. 180 
seq.] embassies to Philip from, 
xi. 184 seq.f 206 seq., 227, 234 
seq.] resolution of the synod of 
allies at, respecting Philip, xi. 
194; assemblies at, in the pre- 
sence of the Macedonian envoys^ 
xi. 195 seq. ; envoys from Philip 
to, xi. 191, 194, 202, 205; motion 
of Philokrat68 for peace and 
alliance between Philip and, xi. 
195 seq. ; ratification of peace 
and alliance bety|;een Philip and, 
xi. 200 seq.j 234 seq.] alarm and 
displeasure at, on the surrender 
of Thermopylae to Philip, xi. 227; 
professions of Philip to, after 
his conquest of Thermopylae, xi. 
229; and the honours conferred 
upon Philip by the Amphiktyons, 
xi. 232 ; and Philip, formal peace 
between, from b.o. 346 to 340, xi. 
246; mission of Python from 
Philip to, xi. 249; and Philip, 
proposed amendments in the 
peace of b.g. 646, between, xi. 
249 seq. ; and Philip, disputes be- 
tween, about the Bosporus and 
Hellespont, xi. 265; increased 
influence of Demosthends at, 
B.C. 341-338, xi. 256; services of 
Kallias the Chalkidian to, b.o. 
341, xi. 267; and Philip, declara- 
tion of war between, B.C. 340, 
xi. 260 seq.\ votes of thanks from 
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Byzantium and the Ohenonese 
to, zi. 265 ; accusation of the 
Amphissiana against, at the 
Amphiktyonic assembly, B.C. 339, 
zi. 274 seq.; and Thebes, un- 
friendly relations between, B.C. 
339, zi. 288; proceedings at, on 
Philip's fortification of Elateia 
and application to Thebes for 
aid, zi. 289 seq., 295 ; and Thebes, 
alliance of, against Philip, B.C. 
839, zi. 294 ; DemosthenSs crowned 
9^, zi. 298, 301; proceedings at, 
on the defeat at Cheeroneia, zi. 
806 8eq. ; lenity of Philip towards, 
after the battle of Chseroneia, zi. 
309 ; means of resistance at, after 
the battle of Cheeroneia, zi. 313; 
honorary votes at, in favour of 
Philip, zi. 314; sentiment at, on 
the death of Philip, zi. 335; sub- 
mission of, to Alezander, zi. 338 ; 
conduct of, on Alezander's viola- 
tion of the convention at Corinth, 
zi. 345 aeq. ; proceedings at, on 
the destruction of Thebes by 
Alezander, zi. 370; Alezander 
demands the surrender of anti- 
Macedonian leaders at, zi. 370; 
pacific policy of, in Alezander^s 
time, zii. 99 8eq.\ position of 
parties at, during and after the 
anti- Macedonian struggle of 
Agis, zii. 108; submission of, to 
Antipater, zii. 145 seq. ; state of 
parties at, on the proclamation 
of Polysperchon, zii. 167 ; Kas- 
sander gets possession of, zii. 
182; under Demetrius Phalereus, 
zii. 184 aeq.; census at, under 
Demetrius Phalereus, zii. 184; 
Demetrius Poliorketds at, zii. 195 
aeq.f 203, 205 «eg., 209 ; alteration 
of sentiment at, between B.C. 
338 and 307, zii. 198 ; in B.C. 601 
and 307, contrast between, zii. 
198; restrictive law against 
philosophers at, B.C. 307, zii. 201 ; 
embassy to Antigonus from, zii. 
i.2; political nullity of, in the 
generation after Demosthends, 



zii. 218; connezion of, with 
Bosporus or Pantikapseum, zii. 
301 seq. 

Athos, iii. 441 ; colonies in, iii. 441 ; 
Mardonius's fleet destroyed near, 
iv. 240 ; Xerzes' canal through, 
iv. 368 aeq, 

Atlaa, i. 6, 8. 

AtosaOf iv. 179. 

Atreida, i. 152. 

Atreua, i. 156 aeq, 

Atropoa^ i. 7. 

Attalua, the Macedonian, zi. 317 ; 
and Fausanias j zi. 320 ; death of, 
zi. 323. 

AttaluSy uncle of Kleopatraf death 
of, zi. 335. 

Attic legends, 1. 187 aeq.] chrono- 
logy, commencement of, iii. 49 ; 
gentes, iii. 53 aeq. ; domes, iii. 63, 
67, 71, iv. 56, n. 1 ; law of debtor 
and creditor, iii. 96, 106, n. 1 ; 
scale, ratio of, to the^gineean and 
Euboic, iii. 172 ; Dionysia, iii. 486. 

Attica, orignal distribution of, 
i. 187 ; division of, by Kekrops, 
i. 190 ; obscurity of the civil con- 
dition of, before Solon, iii. 50; 
alleged duodecimal division of, 
in early times, iii. 50 ; four Ionic 
tribes in, iii. 51 aeq. ; original 
separation and subsequent con- 
solidation of commnuities in, 
iii. 68; long continuance of the 
cantonal feeling in, iii. 69 ; state 
of, after Solon*8 legislation, 
iii. 154; Spartan ezpeditions to, 
against Hippias, iv. 49 ; Xerzes 
in, iv. 455 aeq. ; Lacedeemonian 
invasion of, under Pleistoanaz, 
v. 203; Archidamus's invasions 
of, V. 390 aeq., 417, vii. 1 ; Lace- 
deemonian invasion of, b. o. 427, 
vi. 18; invasion of, by Agis, 
B.C. 413, vii. 128; king Pausa- 
nias^s ezpedition to, yiii. 66 aeq. 

Augi, i. 173. 

Augeas, i. 136. 

Aulia, Greek forces assembled at, 
against Troy, i. 282 seq.; Agesi- 
laus at, iz. 81. 
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Ausoniam, ill. 849. 

Autoklia at the OongresB at Sparta, 
B.C. 371, ix. 382 ; in the Helles- 
pont, X. 132 seq. 

Auiolykus, i. 118. 

Azan, i. 172. 

B. 

Bahylon, iii. 296 seq.; Cyms's cap- 
ture of, iy. 136 teg. ; revolt, and 
reconqnest of, by Darius, iy. 167 
teq.'j Alexander, at xi. 493 aeg., 
xii. 71 aeq. ; Harpalus satrap of, 
xii. 61. 

Babylonian scale, ii. 319; kings, 
their command of human labour, 
iii. 303. 

Babylonians, industry of, iii. 301; 
deserts and predatory tribes sur- 
rounding, iii. 304. 

Baecha of Euripidds, i. 256 n. 1. 

BaeehiadSf ii. 308, iii. 2. 

Bacchic rites, i. 29, 30, 85, 255. 

BacchuSf birth of, i. 253 ; rites of, 
i. 256. 

Bacon and Sokratds, yiii. 254, n. 1 ; 
on the Greek philosophers, yiii. 
268, n. 2. 

Bad, meaning of, in early G^eek 
writers, i. 64; double sense of 
the Greek and Latin equivalents 
of, iii. 45 n. 3. 

Bqgceua and Oroetds, iv. 154. 

BagoaSf xi. 243, 401, xii. 69. 

Baletriaf Alexander in, xii. 23, 28, 
36 seq. 

Barbarian^ meaning of, ii. 238; 
and Grecian military feeling, con- 
trast between, vi. 223. 

Bards, ancient Grecian, ii. 135, 145. 

Bardylis, defeat of, by Philip, xi. 18. 

Barka , modern observations of, 
iii. 448, n. 2, 452, n. 3, 453, n. 1 ; 
foundation of, iii. 458; Persian 
expedition from Egypt against, 
iii. 463 ; capture of, iii. 464 ; sub- 
mission of, to Kambys^s, iv. 147. 

Basilids, iii. 183 n. 1, 188. 

Batis, governor of Gaza, xi. 469. 

Battus, founder of Kyrdnd, iiL 446 
seq. ; dynasty of, iii. 456 seq.; the 
Third, iii. 469. 



Bebrykians, iii. 209. 

Bellerophon, i. 120. 

BiluSf temple of, iii. 297. 

Bequest, Solon's law of, iii. 139. 

Beraea, Athenian attack upon, v. 
834 n. 1. 

Bessus, xii. 6 seq., 25, 29. 

Bias, i. 88, 108 «eg. ; of Pridn6, yi.133. 

BisarcB, the king of, iii. 437, vi. 389. 

BUhynia, Derkyllidas in, ix. 37. 

Bithynians, iii. 207. 

Boar, the Kalyddnian,!. 139, 141 seq. 

BoBotia, affinities of, withThessaly, 
ii. 16 ; transition foom mythical 
to historical, ii. 17 ; cities and con- 
federation of, ii. 296 ; Mardonius 
in, v. 3, 11 ; Pausanias*s march to, 
y. 17 ; supremacy of Thebes in, re- 
stored by Sparta, v. 170, 182 ; ex- 
pedition of the Lacedeemonians 
into, B.C. 458, v. 182 seq. ; acqui- 
sition of, by Athens, v. 186 ; loss 
of, by Athens, v. 201 seq., 206 
n. 1 ; scheme of Demosthends and 
Hippokratds for invading, B.o. 
424, vi. 157 ; and Argos, projected 
alliance between, b.o. 421, vi. 295 
seq. ; and Sparta, alliance be- 
tween, B.o. 420, vi. 297; . and 
Euboea, bridge connecting, vii. 
.353, 359 ; Agesilaus oi|i the north- 
ern frontier of, ix. 185; exped- 
itions of Kleombrotus to, ix. 
811 seq., 345; expulsion of the 
Lacedaemonians from, by the 
Thebans, B.C. 374, ix, 351; pro- 
ceedings in, after the battle of 
Leuktra, ix. 406 ; retirement of 
the Spartans from, after the battle 
of Leuktra, ix. 409; extinction 
of free cities in, by Thebes, xi. 
4 ; successes of Onomarchu^ in, 
xi. 97 ; reconstitution of, by Alex- 
ander, xi. 374. . 

BcBotian war, ix. 113 seq. ; cities 
after the peace of Antalkidas, 
ix. 224, 246. 

BoBotians, ii. 15 seq. ; 294 seq. \ and 
Ghalkidians, successes of Athens 
against, iv. 96 ; and Athenians, 
debate between, after the battle 
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of Delium, yi. 169 seq. ; at peace ation of the One yeto's trace, 

daring the One yearns trace he- yi. 233; death and character of, 

t^een Athens and Sparta, yi. 330; y. 260, 267 «eg. ; speech of, at 

repudiate the peace of Nikias, Akanthua, ix. IS ^eg. ; langaage 

yi. 271, 278 ; refase to Join Argos, of, contrasted with the acts of 

B.C. 421, vi. 287. Lysander, is. 16. 

BtBdtuB, genealogy of, i. 260 n. 1, Bragen race, the, i. 64. 

ii. 17. Brennua, inyasion of Greece hy, 

BomUharf zii. 239 «eg., 257. xii. 212. 

Boreas, i. 6, 192, 193. Brtareutf, i. 5. 

Bosporus , Alkihiadds and the Bribery, judicial, in Grecian cities, 

Athenian fleet at the, yii. 367; y. 40. 

Autoklds in the, z. 132 ; disputes BrisHs, i. 286. 

between Philip and Athens ahout, Bromias, xi. 102. 

xi. 266. Brontis, i. 6. 

Bosporus or Pantikapeeazn, xii. 801 Brundtuium, ii. 388. 

seq. Brute, the Trojan, i. 466 seq. 

Botticeans, iii. 429, 434 n. 1. Bruttians, x. 287, 412. 

BotUi, Homeric, ii. 66 ; and Agora, Bryant^ hypothesis on the Trojan 

ii. 76. war, i. 320 n. 8 ; on Palaephatas, 

Branchida and Alexander, xii. 26 i. 402 n. 1. 

seq. Bryas, yi. 369. 

Brasidas, first exploit of, y. 398; Budini, iii. 246. 

and Kndmus, attempt of, upon Bukephalia^ xii. 61, 64. 

Peirsus, y. 473 ; at Pylus, yi. 99 ; Bullj Phalaris's hrazeu, y. 600, n. 1. 

sent with Helot and other Pelo- Bura, destruction of, ix. 874. 

ponnesian hoplites to Thrace, Butada, i. 192. 

yi. 148 ; at Megara, yi. 163 seq. ; Byhlus, surrender of, to Alexander, 

march of, through Thessaly to xi. 454. 

Thrace, yi. 157 seq. ; and Perdik- Bysantium, iii. 443 ; extension of 

ka8,ielation8 between, yi. 177, 218, the Ionic reyolt to, iy. 218; Pau- 

220 seq. ; preyails upon Akanth- sanias at, y. 108, 123 ; reyolt of, 

ns to reyolt from Athens, yi. from Athens, b.c. 411, yii. 338 ; 

179 seq. ; proceedings of, at Argi- Klearchus , the Lacedemonian, 

las, yi. 184 ; at Amphipolis, yi. sent to, yii. 369 ; capture of, by 

187 seq.j 245 seq. ; repelled from the Athenians, yii. 376 ; mission 

Eion, yi. 188 ; capture of Ldky- of Gheirisophus to, yiii. 426 ; re- 

thus by, yi. 202; reyolt of Ski6n6 turn of Gheirisophus from, yiii. 

to, yi. 213 seq.\ and Perdikkas, 446; the Ten Thousand Greeks 

proceedings of, towards Arrhi- at, yiii. 466 seq.; reyolt of, from 

baeus, yi. 177, 217, 220 seq. ; per- Athens, b.o. 358, xi. 28 seq.^ 34 ; 

sonal ascendency of, yi. 190, 203 ; mission of Demosthends to ^ xi. 

operations of, after his acquis- 286; siege of, by Philip, xi. 264; 

ition of Amphipolis, yi. 198; snr- yote of thanks from, to Athens, 

prises and takes TorOnd, yi. 199; xi. 266; Philip concludes peace 



acquisition of Mendd by, yi. 216 ; with, xi. 266. 
retreat of, before the Illyrians, 
yi. 222 seq. ; Lacedaemonian rein- 



c. 



forcemeat to, yi. 227 ; attempt of, Calabrian peninsula, Dionysius'a 
upon Potidsea, yi. 228; opposi- projected wall across, x. 321. 
tion of, to peace on the expir- Calyoi, i. 135. 
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CampanianSf x. 285 ; of iEtna, x.260. Lakinian H6r8, x. 300 ; and Hip- 

Canoce, i. 134 n. 1. ponium, x. 320; invade Sicily, 

Carthage, iii. 271; foundation and B.C. 340, x. 452; Timoleon's victory 

doroiuion of, iii. 343 seq.; and over, at the Erimdsus, x.456seg.; 

Tyre, amicable relations of, iii. peace of Timoleon with, x. 463; 

845; projected expedition of Kam- their defence of Agrigentum 

bysds against, iv. 147 ; empire, against Agathoklds, xii. 228 »eq. ; 

power, and population of, x. 152 victory of, over Agathoklds at the 

aeq. ; and her colonies, x. 155; Himera, xii. 230 se^.; recover great 

military force of, x. 156 seq.; part of Sicily from Agathoklds, 

political constitution of, x. 158 xii. 231 ; expedition of Agatho- 

seq. ; oligarchical system and sen- kl6s to Africa against, xii. 232 

timent at, x. 159 8eq.\ powerful aeq.-^ religious terror of, after 

families at, x. 161 ; intervention the defeat of Hanno and Bomil- 

of, in Sicily, B.C. 410, x. 163 seg. ; kar, xii. 240; success of, against 

and Dionysius, x. 232, 235, 244, AgathokUs in Numidia, xii. 241 ; 

246; distress at, on the failure victories of, over Arcbagathus, 

of Imilkon's expedition against xii. 260; Arcbagathus blocked up 

Syracuse, x. 275 ; danger of, from at Tunds by, xii. 261, 265 ; victory 

her revolted Lybian subjects, of, over Agathoklds near Tunds, 

B.C. 394, X. 275; Dionysius renews xii. 263; nocturnal panic in the 

the war with, x. 318 s«9. ; Dio- camp of, near Tunds, xii. 264; the 

nysius concludes an unfavour- army of Agathoklds capitulate 

able peace with, x. 319 ; new war with, after his desertion, xii. 265. 

of Dionysius with, x. 322 ; danger Caspian Gates, xii. 5, n. 1. 

from, to Syracuse, b.o. 344, x. 414; Caatea, Egyptian, iii. 315 aeq. 

operations of Agathoklds on the Catalogue in the Iliad, i. 281 aeq,, 

eastern coast of, xii. 241 aeq.\ ii. 157. 

sedition of. Bomilkar at, xii. 257. Cato the elder, and Kleon, vi. 261, 

Carthaginian invasion of Sicily, n. 2, 262, n. 1. 

B.C. 480, V. 74 aeq. ; fleet, entrance Cenaua^ nature and duration of the 

of, into the Great Harbour of Solonian, ix. 329 aeq. ; in the 

Syracuse, x. 262. Archonship of Nausinikus, iz, 

Carthaginiana and Pbenicians, dif- 831 aeq. 

ference between the aims of, iii. Centaur Nessus, i. 146. 

276; and Greeks, first known col- Centimanea^ i. 8. 

lision between, iii. 344 ; peace Ceremoniea^ religious, a source of 

of, with Gelo, after the battle of mythes, ,i. 61. 

theHimera, v. 77; and Egesteeans, Ceatua^ iii. 473, n. 2. 

victory of, over the Selinuntines, Chahriaa^ conduct of at Naxos, 

X. 165; blockade and capture of vii. 452; defeat of Gorgdpas by, 

Agrigentum by, x. 186 8eq.\ plun- ix. 201; proceedings of, between 

der of Syracuse by, x. 245 ; in Si- B.C. 387—378, ix. 322 ; at Thebes, 

cily , expedition of Dionysius ix. 343 ; victory of, near Naxos, 

against, v. 246 aeq. ; naval victory ix. 346 aeq.\ at Corinth, x. 17 ; in 

of, off Katana, x. 258; berore Egypt, x. 123; and Gharidemns, 

Syracuse, x. 262 aeq.^ 269 aeq. ; x. 138 ; death of, xi. 27. 

defeat of, in the Great Harbour Chcereaa, vii. 271, 286. 

of Syracuse, x. 264; in Sicily, Chceroneia^ victory of the Thebans 

frequency of pestilence among, over Onomarcbus at, xi. 61; 

jc. 278; purchase the robe of the battle of, b.o. 338, xi. 304 aeq. 
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ChaldcBan priests and Alexander, 
xii. 71, 75. 

ChaJdteans, iii. 292 seq. 

Chalkedon and Alkibiadds, yii. 367, 
373. 

dhalkideua, expedition of, to Chios, 
yii. 207, 210 seq ; and Tisaapher- 
nds, treaty between, vii. 216; 
defeat and death of, vii. 224. 

Chalkidians^ Tiiracian, iii. 438 «eg., 
iv. 455, vi. 147; of Eubcea, suc- 
cesses of Athens against, iv. 96. 

Chalkidike, success of Timotheus 
in, X. 60; three expeditions from 
Athens to, b.o. 349—348, xi. 139 
ti. 1, 153: success of Philip in, 
xi. 165 seg., 168. 

ChalkiSf iii. 165 aeq. ; retirement 
of the Greek fleet to, on the loss 
of three triremes, iv. 427. 

Chalyhea, iii. 253, viii. 408 aeq., 411. 

Champions, select, change in Gre- 
cian opinions respecting, ii. 461. 

€haonians, iii. 140 seq. 

Chaos f i. 4; and her offspring, i. 4. 

Charea, assistance of, to Phlius, 
X. 30; recall of, from Corinth, 
X. 46; unsuccessful attempt of, 
to sei^se Corinth, x. 49; in the 
Chersonese, B.C. 358, x. 139; at 
Chios, xi. 27; in the Hellespont, 
xi. 28 ; accusation of Iphikratds 
and Timotheus by, xi. 28 aeq. ; 
and Artabazus, xi. 34 ; conquest 
of Sestos by, xi. 16; expedition 
of, to Olyntbus, xi. 164; at the 
battle of Chseroiieia, xi. 306; ca- 
pitulation of, at Mitylfind, xi.466. 

Charidemus^ x. 11 ; and Iphikratds, 
X. 58 ; and Timotheus, x. 61 ; and 
Kephisodotus, x. 135; and Eerso- 
bleptds, X. 136, 139; and the 
Athenians in the Chersonese, B.C. 
360—358, X. 136 seq. ; and Milto- 
kyth§s, X. 138 ; his popularity and 
expedition to Thrace, xi. 112; ex- 
pedition of, to ChalkidikS, xi. 153 ; 
put to death by Darius, xi. 433. 

Charidemus^ and Ephialtds, banish- 
ment of, xi. 372. 

Charikles and Peisander, vii. 86; 



expedition of , to Peloponnesni, 
B.C. 413, vii. 128. 

Charilaua and Lykurgus, ii. 344; 
the Samian, iv. 176. 

Charitea, the, i. 10. 

Chariteaia, festival of, i. 126. 

Charlemagnef legends of, i. 458. 

Charmandiy dispute among the Oy- 
reian forces near, viii. 336. 

Charmtnua, victory of AstyochiiB 
over, vii. 236. 

Charon the Theban, ix. 298 aeq, 

Charondaa, iv. 842. 

Charopinua, iv. 216. 

Cheiriaophua, viii. 382; and Xeno- 
phon, viii. 394, 398, 408 aeq.; at 
the Eentritds, viii. 401 ; mission 
of, to Byzantium, viii. 426 ; return 
of, from Byzantium, viii. 446; 
elected sole general of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks, viii. 447 ; death 
of, viii. 449. 

Cheraoneae, Thracian, iv. 443 ; con- 
nexion of, with Athens under 
Peisistratus, iv. 43; attacked by 
the Athenians, b.o. 479, v. 63 ; 
operations of Periklds in, v. 278 ; 
retirement of Alkibiadds to, B.C. 
407, vii. 401 ; fortification of, by 
Derkyllidas, ix. 38; partial re- 
admission of Athenians to, B.C. 
866, X. 66 aeq.; Epaminondas 
near, x. 63, 66; Timotheus at, 
X. 63, 66, 129; Ergophilus in the, 
X. 129 aeq. ; Kotys in the, x. 132 ; 
Eephisodotus in the, x. 134; 
Oharidemus and the Athenian, 
in the, x. 136 aeq. ; restoration of, 
to Athens, B.C. 368, x. 139, xi. 
23; Kersobleptds cedes part of, 
to Athens , xi. 62 ; speech of 
Demosthends on, xi. 255; mission 
of Demosthenes to, xi. 285; votes 
of thanks from, to Athens, xi. 266. 

Chiana at Ladd, iv. 231; activity 
of, in promoting revolt among 
the Athenian allies, vii. 214; 
expedition of, against LesboB, 
vii. 222 aeq. ; improved condition 
of, B.C. 411, vii. 336. 

Chimceraf the, i. 7. 
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Chio9f foundation of, iii. 187; 
Histieus at, iv. 224; an auto- 
nomous ally of Athens , v. 264 ; 
proceeding of Athenians at, B.C. 
426| vi. 138; application from, 
to Sparta, b.o. 413, vii. 206 ; the 
Lacedaemonians persuaded by 
Alkibiadds to send aid to, vii* 
207 ; suspicions of the Athenians 
about , B.C. '412 , vii. 208 ; ex- 
pedition of Chalkideus and Alki- 
biadds to, vii. 210 aeq. ; revolt of, 
from Athens, b.o. 412, vii. 211 
»eq. ; expedition of StrombichidSs 
to, vii. 214; harassing operations 
of the Athenians against, b.o. 
412, vii. 224 aeq.^ 230; prosperity 
of, between b.o. 480-412, vii. 225 ; 
defeat of Pedaritus at, vii. 261 ; 
removal of Mindarus from Mildtus 
to, vii. 343 ; voyage of Mindarus 
from, to the Hellespont, vii. 366 
and n. 3; revolution at, furthered 
by Kratesippidas, vii. 381 ; escape 
of Eteonikus from Mityldnd to, 
vii. 416, 431; Eteonikus at, viii. 
2; revolt of, from Athens, b.o. 
368, xi. 23 seq.fSS-y repulse of the 
Athenians at, b.g. 368, xi. 27; 
acquisition of, by Memnon, xi. 
430; capture of, by Macedonian 
admirals, xi. 466. 

Chivalry^ romances of, i. 458 aeq, 

Chiidon^ ix. 299. 

ChariluSf Kake's comments on, it. 
137 n. 1 ; poem of, on the ex- 
pedition of Xerxes into Greece, 
iv. 384 n. 1. 

Ohoric training at Sparta and Erdte, 
iv. 10 seq, 

ChoriineSf Alexander's capture of 
the rock of, xii. 37. 

Chorus, the Greek, iv. 10 ; improve- 
ments in, by Stesichorus, iv. 16. 

Chronicle of Turpin, the, i. 468. 

Chronological calculation destroys 
the religious character of mythi- 
cal genealogies, i. 429; table 
from Clinton's Fasti Hellenic!, 
ii. 35 aeq. ; computations , the 
Talue of, dependent on the trust- 



worthiness of the genealogies, 
ii. 40; evidence of early poets, 
ii. 44. 

Chronologiata, modem, ii. 87. 

Chronologizing attempts indicative 
of mental progress, ii. 66. 

Chronology of mythical events, 
various schemes of, ii. 34 aeq. ; 
Alexandrine, from the return of 
the Herakleids to the first Olym- 
piad, ii. 306 ; of Egyptian kings 
from Psammetichus to Amasis, 
iii. 330 n. 1; Grecian, between 
the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars, V. 160 n. 2; of the period 
between Philip's fortification of 
Elateia and the battle of Gh»ro- 
neia, xi. 299 n. 6. 

Chryaaor, i. 1, 7. 

ChryaeiSy i. 287. 

ChryaippiAa^ i. 166. 

Chryaopolis, occupation of, by the 
Athenians, vii. 368. 

Cimmeruin invasion of Asia Minor, 
iii. 247 aeq, 

Cimmeriana, iii. 236 ; driven out of 
their country by the Scythians, 
iii. 248 aeq. 

Circ$ and ^dtds, i. 245. 

Clinton^s Fasti Hellenici, chrono- 
logical table from, ii. 36 aeq.', 
opinion on the computations of 
the date of the Trojan war, ii. 
38; vindication of the genealo- 
gies, ii. 41 aeq. 

Coined money, first introduction 
of, into Greece, ii. 319. 

Comedy, growth, development, and 
influence of, at Athens , viii. 
126 seq. 

Comic poets, before Aristophanes, 
viii. 128; writers, mistaken est- 
imate of, as witnesses and critics 
viii. 118 aeq. 

Commemorative influence of Gre- 
cian rites, i. 439 aeq. 

Congreaa at Corinth, b.o. 421, vi. 
285 ; at Sparta, B.C. 421, vi. 295 ; 
at Mantineia, B.o. 419, vi. 337 aeq. 

Conon on the legend of Cadmus, 
i. 251. 
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Constitutional forms, attftohment 
of the Athenians to, vii. 283; 
morality, necessity for creating, 
in the time of Kieisthends, iv. 81. 

Corinth, origin of, i. 119 xeg. ; 
Dorians at, ii. 9; early distinc- 
tion of, ii. 113; Isthmus of, ii. 
224 ; Herakleid kings of, ii. 307 ; 
Dorian settlers at, ii. 310 ; despots 
at, iii. 39 aeq. ; great power of, 
pnder Periander, iii. 12 ; Sikydn 
and Megara, analogy of, iit. 47; 
voyage from, to Gadgs in the 
seventh and sixth centuries, B.C., 
iii. 278; relations of Eorkyra 
with, iii. 400 seq. ; and Korkyra, 
Joint settlements of, iii. 402 aeq. ; 
relations between the colonies 
of, iii. 405; decision of, respect- 
ing the dispute between Thebes 
and Flataea, iv. 96; protest of, 
at the first convocation at Sparta, 
iv. 101; Pan -Hellenic congress 
at the Isthmus of, iv. 403 aeq. ; 
rush of Peloponnesians to the 
Isthmus of, after the battle of 
ThermopylcB, iv. 663; growing 
hatred of, to Athens, b.o. 461, v. 
176; operations of the Athenians 
in the Gulf of, B.C. 455, v. 187; 
and Korkyra, war between, v* 
318 aeq. ; and Athens, after the 
naval battle between Corinth 
and Korkyra, v. 328 aeq. ; congress 
at, B.C. 421, vi. 284 aeq. ; and Syra- 
cuse, embassy from, to Sparta, 
vii. 73 ; synod at, B.C. 412, vii. 
207; altered feeling of, after the 
capture of Athens by Lysander, 
viii. 50, 55, 66 ; alliance of, with 
Thebes, Athens, and Argos, 
against Sparta, ix. 125; anti- 
Spartan allies at, ix. 127; battle 
of, ix. 130 aeq.f 141 ; Pbamabazus 
and the anti-Spartan allies at, 
ix. 146 ; philo-Laconian party at, 
B.C. 392, ix. 153 aeq. ; coup d^etat 
of the government at, ix. 154; 
contrast between political con- 
flicts at, and at Athens, ix. 156 
n. ; and Argos, consolidation of. 



B.C. 392, ix. 167; viotoiy of the 
' Lacedaemonians within the Long 
Walls at, ix. 158 aeq.; the Long 
Walls of, partly pulled down 
by the Lacedaemonians, ix. 160; 
the Long Walls of, restored by 
the Athenians , and taken by 
Agesilaus and Teleutias, ix. 163 
aeq. ; and the peace of Antalkidas, 
ix. 212, 215; application of, to* 
Athens,, for aid against Thebes, 
ix. 163. aeq.] Iphikratds at, ix. 
456; and the Persian rescript in 
favour of Thebes, x. 41 ; project 
of the Athenians to seize, B.C. 
366, X. 49 ; peace of, with Thebes, 
B.C. 366, X. 52 aeq.; application 
from Syracuse to, B.C. 344, x. 
393; message from Hiketas to? 
X. 423; Dionysius the Younger 
at, X. 431 aeq.; reinforcement 
from, to Timoleon, x. 432, 436, 
438; efforts of, to restore Syra- 
cuse, X. 447; Philip chosen chief 
of the Greeks at the congress 
at, xi. 316 ; convention at, under 
Alexander, b.o. 336, xi. 339 aeq. ; 
violations of the convention at, 
by Alexander, xi. 344 aeq. ; Alex- 
ander at, B.C. 336, xi. 373. 

Corinthian envoya, speech .of, to 
the Athenian assembly, in reply 
to the Korkyrseans, v. 322 ; speech 
of, to the Spartan assembly 
against Athens, v. 343 aeq. ; speech 
of, at the congress of allies at 
Sparta, v. 355 aeq. 

Corinthian genealogy of Eumelus, 
i. 119 aeq. 

Corinthian territory, Nikias's ex- 
pedition against, vi. 134 aeq ; war, 
commencement of, ix. 125 ; Gulf, 
naval conflicts of Corinthians 
and Lacedaemonians in, ix. 161. 

Corinthiana, early commerce and 
enterprise of, iii. 1 ; behaviour 
of, at Salamis, iv. 492; defeated 
by Myronidfis, v. 180 ; procure 
the refusal of the Samians* ap- 
plic tion to Sparta for aid against 
Athens, v. 293 ; instigate Potidaea, 
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the Chalkidiang, and Bottieeans, 
to revolt from Athens, v. 333 
seq.\ defeat of, near Potideea, y. 
336 ; strive to excite war against 
Athens after their defeat near 
Potidea, v. 341; repudiate the 
peace of Nikias , vi. 271, 273 ; 
induce Argos to head a new 
Peloponnesian alliance, vi. 283; 
hesitate to join Argos, vi. 287, 
322 ; join Argos„ vi. 288 ; applica- 
tion of, to the Buuotians, and 
Athenians, B.C. 421, vi. 290, 291 ; 
and Earneia, ii. 307 n. 2; and 
Athenians, naval battle between, 
near Naupaktus, vii. 198 aeq.; 
and Lacedsemonians, naval and 
land conflicts between, b.g. 393, 
ix. 161 aeq. 
Courts of Requests, their analogy 
to Athenian dikasteries, v.264 n. 1. 
Creditor and debtor, law of, at 
Athens, before Solon, iii. 96; 
Boman law of, iii. 161. 
CrcBsua and Solon, alleged inter- 
view between , iii. 149 aeq. ; 
moral of Herodotus's story about, 
iii. 153; reign and conquests of, 
iii. 269 8eq. ; power and alliances 
of, iv. 109 ; and Cyrus, war be- 
tween, iv. 1168eq.\ and the oracles, 
iv. 116, 220; solicits the alliance 
of Sparta, iv. 117; fate of, im- 
pressive to the Greek mind, iv. 122. 
CumcB in Campania, iii. 363 aeq. 
Cycladea , iii. 164 ; Themistoklds 

levies fines on, iv. 488. 
CycUj epic, ii. 122 aeq. 
Cyclic poets, ii. 122 aeq, 
CyclopeSy i. 4. 

Cyprua^ influence of Aphroditft 
upon, i. 6 ; Solon's visit to, iii. 
148; Phenicians and Greeks in, 
iii. 277 ; extension of the Ionic 
revolt to, iv. 218 ; subjugation 
of, by Phenicians and Persians, 
iv. 219; conquest of, by the 
Turks in 1570, iv. 220 n. 1; ex- 
pedition to, under Kimon, v. 191 ; 
1>efore and under Evagoras, ix. 
S28 aeq.] subjugation of, to the 



Persian king Ochus, xi. 242 ; sur- 
render of the princes of, to 
Alexander, xi. 462. 

Ct/renatca, iii. 462 n. 3, 463 n. 1. 

CyropcediOy Xenophon's, iv. 110. 

Cyrus the Great, early history and 
rise of, iv. 110 aeq.; and Croesus, 
war between, iv. 115 8eq.\ and 
the Lacedaemonians, iv. 126; con- 
quests of, in Asia, iv. 136; cap- 
ture of Babylon by, iv. 136 aeq. ; 
exploits and death of, iv. 142; 
effects of his conquests upon 
the Persians , iv. 143 aeq, ; the 
tomb of, xii. 69. 

Cyrua the Younger, arrival of, in 
Asia Minor, b.c. 408, vii. 377, 379 ; 
Lysander's visits to, at Sardis, 
vii. 381 seq. , viii. 3 ; pay of the 
Peloponnesian fleet by, vii. 384; 
and Eallikratidas , vii. 404 ; en- 
trusts his satrapy and revenues 
to Lysander, viii. 5 ; and Arta- 
xerxgs Mnemon, viii. 113, 308 aeq. ; 
youth and education of, viii. 806 ; 
his esteem for the Greeks and 
hopes of the crown, viii. 307; 
charge of Tissaphernds against, 
viii. 308; strict administration 
and prudent behaviour of, viii. 
311 ; forces of, collected at Sar- 
dis , viii. 312 ; march of from 
Sardis to Eunaxa, viii. 315 aeq.\ 
assistance of Epyaxa to, viii. 319; 
review of his troops at Tyriseum, 
viii. 320; and Syennesis, viii. 323 ; 
at Tarsus, viii. 323 aeq. ; desertion 
of Xenias and Pasion from, 
viii. 329; at Thapsakus, viii. 331 
aeq. ; in Babylonia, viii. 337; 
speech of, to his Greek forces 
in Babylonia, viii. 338; his con- 
ception of Grecian superiority, 
viii. 338 ; his present to the pro- 
phet Silanus , viii. 341 ; passes 
the undefended trench, viii. 341 ; 
atXunaxa, viii. 343 seg. ; character 
of, viii. 350; probable conduct 
of, towards Greece, if victorious 
at Kunaxa , viii. 362 ; and the 
Asiatic Greeks, ix. 26. 
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D. 

DcBdaluSf i. 214, 218 aeq. 

Damon of SokratSs, viii. 216 aeq, 

Damons^ i. 64 , 66 , 69 aeq. ; and 
gods, distinction between, i. 407 
aeq. ; admission of, as partially 
evil beings, i. 410. 

Damaacua, capture of, by the Ma- 
cedonians, xi. 453. 

DanMaithymua of Kalyndus, iy.482. 

Danai^ legend of, i. 89. 

JDanaoa and the Danaides, i. 86. 

Dancing^ Greek, iv. 13. 

Baphnaua^ at Agrigentum, x. 188 
aeq. ; death of, z. 206. 

Bardanua, son of Zeus, i. 277. 

DariCf the golden, iv. 166 n. 2. 

Dariua Hyaiaapea , accession of, 
iv. 150 aeq. ; discontents of the 
satraps under, iv. 153 aeq.\ revolt 
of the Medes against, iv. 153 n. 
2 ; revolt of Babylon against, iv. 
156 ; organization of the Persian 
empire by, iv. 160 aeq.; twenty 
satrapies of , iv. 162 aeq. ; organ- 
izing tendency, coinage, roads, 
and posts of, iv. 165 aeq.; and 
8ylos6n, iv. 167; conquering 
dispositions of, iv. 179 ; probable 
consequences of an expedition 
by, against Greece before going 
against Scythia, iv. 186 aeq.; in- 
vasion of Scythia by, iv. 1S8 aeq.; 
his orders to the lonians at the 
bridge over the Danube, iv, 197 ; 
Teturn of, to Susa from Scythia, 
iv. 207; revenge of, against the 
Athenians, iv. 223 ; preparations 
of, for invading Greece, iv. 242; 
fiubmission of Greeks to, before 
the battle of Marathon, iv. 242 ; 
heralds of, at Athens and Sparta, 
iv. 243; instructions of, to Datis 
and Artaphemds, iv. 255 ; resolu- 
tion of, to invade Greece a second 
time, iv. 345; death of, iv. 345. 

Dariua y sonof ArtaxerxesMnemon, 
X. 127. 

Dariua Codomannua , encourage- 
ment of an ti- Macedonians in 



Greece by, xi. 845; his accession 
and preparations for defence 
against Alexander, vi. 401; irre- 
parable mischief of Memnon's 
death to , xi. 431 ; change in the 
plan of, after Memnon's death, 
xi. 432, 434 ; puts Charidemus to 
death, xi. 433 ; Arrian's criticism 
on the plan of, against Alex- 
ander, xi. 435 ; at Mount Amanus, 
xi. 440 aeq. ; advances into Kilikia, 
xi. 441 ; at Issus before the battle, 
xi. 442; defeat of, at Issus xi. 
446 aeq. ; capture of his mother 
wife, and family by Alexander, 
xi. 449, 477; his correspond- 
ence with Alexander, xi. 
455, 465 ; inaction of, after 
the battle of Issus, xi. 477 ; defeat 
of, at Arbela, xi. 484 aeq.; a fu- 
gitive in Media, xi. 502, xii. 3; 
pursued by Alexander into 
Parthia, xii. 6 aeq. ; conspiracy 
against, by Bessus and othen, 
xii. 6 aeq. ; death of , xii. 8 ; 
Alexander's disappointment in 
not takin"^ him alive , xii. 8 ; 
funeral, fate and conduct of, xii. 9. 

Dariua Nothua^ viii. 305 aeq.; death 
of, viii. 308. 

DaaTcon, attack of Dionysius on 
the Carthaginian naval station 
at, X. 272. 

Datamia^ x. 121. 

Datiay siege and capture of Eretria 
by, iv. 258 aeq. ; conquest of Ka- 
rystus by, iv. 258 ; Persian arm- 
ament at Samos under, iv. 255; 
conquest of Naxos and other 
Gyclades by, iv. 256 aeq. ; forbear- 
ance of, towards Delos, iv. 257 ; 
at Marathon, iv. 260, 278 aeq.; 
return of, to Asia, after the battle 
of Marathon, iv. 168. 

Debtor and Creditor, law of, at 
Athens before Solon, iii. 96; 
Boman law of, iii. 161 aeq. 

Debtora, Solon's relief of, iii. 100; 
treatment of, according to Gallic 
and Teutonic codes, iii. Ill n. 1. 

Delta, the obligation of, inviolable 
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at Athens, iii. 106,114 ; distinction 
between the principal and in- 
terest of, in an early society, 
iii. 108. 

Defence, means of, superior to 
those of attack inancient Greece, 
ii. 110. 

Detanetra, i. 146. 

DeinokraUSj xii. 228, 262, 268 aeq. 

Diiokia, iii. 229 aeq. 

Deities not Included in the twelve 
great ones , i. 10 ; of guilds or 
trades, i. 336. 

DekamnichuSf ix. 262. 

DelMircAte5 established byLysander, 
ix. 4 aeq.f 17. 

DekeleiOy legend of, i. 166 ; fortifi- 
cation of, by the Lacedaemonians, 
vii. 126, 128, 193; Agis at, vii. 
193, 391. 

Delian Apollo, i. 45. 

Delian festival, iii. 168 seq.; early 
splendour and subsequent de- 
cline of, iii. 470 ; revival of, B.C. 
426, vi. 91. 

Delium, Hippokratds's march to, 
and fortification of, B.C. 424, vi. 
158 seq.; battle of, B.C. 424, vi. 
166 seq. ; siege and capture of, 
by the Boeotians, b.o. 424, vi. 173 ; 
Sokratds and Alkibiadds at the 
battle of, vi. 174. 

DeloSf Ionic festival at, iii. 168 
aeq., 470; forbearance of Datis 
towards, iv. 266 ; the confederacy 
of} V. 119 969., 146 069.; the synod 
of, V. 167; first breach of union 
in the confederacy of, v. 162; 
revolt of Thasos from the con- 
federacy from, to Athens, v. 198 ; 
transition of the confederacy of, 
into an Athenian empire, v. 198 ; 
purification of, by the Athenians, 
vi. 91 ; restoration of the native 
population to, b.o. 421, vi. 293. 

Delphi, temple and oracle o , i. 47 
aeq., ii. 254 ; oracle of, and the 
Battiad dynasty , iii. 461 ; early 
state and site of, iii. 474 ; growth 
of, iii. 477; conflagration and 
rebnilding of the temple at , iv. 



47 aeq. ; the oracle at, worked by 
KleisthenSs, iv. 48; oracle of, 
and Xerxes's invasion, iv. 428 
aeq.] Xerxes's detachment against, 
iv. 461 ; proceedings of Sparta 
and Athens at, b.o. 462-447, v. 201; 
answer of the oracle of, to the 
Spartans on war .with Athens, 
B.o. 432, V. 365; reply of the 
oracle at, about Sokratds , viii. 
117 aeq.\ Agesipolis and the oracle 
at, ix. 182 ; claim of the Pho- 
kians to the presidency of the 
temple at, xi. 49 aeq. ; Philome- 
lus seizes and fortifies the 
temple at. xi. 63; Philomelus 
takes part of the treasures in 
the temple at, xi. 65 ; employment 
of the treasures in the temple 
at, by Onomarchus, xi. 59; 
Phayllus despoils the temple 
at, xi. 101; peculation of the 
treasures at , xi. 178 ; miserable 
death of all concerned in the 
spoliation of the temple at , aci. 
238; relations of the Lokrians 
of Ampbissa with, xi. 274 ; Am- 
phiktyonic meeting at, b.o. 839, 
xi. 274 aeq. 

Delphian Apollo, reply of, to the 
remonstrance of Grcesus, iv. 120. 

Delphiana and Amphiktyons, attack 
of, upon Eirrha, xi. 279. 

Delphinium at Athens, iii. 80, n. 1. 

Deluge of Deucalion, i. 96 aeq. 

Demadia, reproof of Philip by, 
xi. 311 ; peace of, xi. 312 aeq.\ 
remark of, on hearing of Alex- 
anders death, xii. 70 ; Macedon- 
izing policy of, xii. 99; and 
Phokian, embassy of, to Anti- 
pater, xii. 144 ; death of, xii. 160. 

Demagoguea, iii. 18, 21 aeq., vii. 
284. 

Demarattta and Kleomen6s, iv. 262 
aeq. ; conversations of, with Xer- 
xes, iv. 376, 431, 442; advice of, 
to Xerxes after the death of 
Leon das, iv. 442. 

Demea, Attic, iii. 63, 67, 71, iv. 65 
aeq. 
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Demitir. i. 6, 10 ; foreign inflnenoe 
on the worship of, i. 83; how 
represented in Homer and Hesiod, 
i. 87 ; Homeric hymnto> i. 87 teg.; 
legends of, differing from the 
Homeric 'hymn, i. 43 ; Hellenic 
importance of, i. 43. 

DinUtrina of Bkdpsis, on Ilium, 
i. 819. 

Demetrius Phalereua^ administ- 
ration of, at Athens, zii. 184 
»eq.; retires to Egypt, xii. 196; 
condemnation of, xii. 200. 

Demetrius PoliorJeitiSy at Athens, 
xii. 195 seq.f 204, 206 seq., 209; 
exploits of, B.C. 307-304, xii. 202; 
his successes in Greece against 
Kassander, xii. 204; march of, 
through Thessaly inio Asia, xii. 
208; return of, firom Asia to 
Greece, xii. 209; acquires the 
crown of Macedonia, xii. 210; 
Greece under, xii. 211; captivity 
and death of, xii. 211. 

Demiurgic iii. 72. 

DemochareSf xii. 202, 207, 214. 

Democracies^ Grecian, securitiei 
against corruption in, vii. 241. 

Demoeraeyf Athenian, iii. 126, 130, 
▼. 236; effect of the idea - of 
upon the minds of the Athen- 
ians, iy. 104 «eg.; at Athens, 
Btimtilus to, from the Persian 
war, V. ISO; reconstitution of, 
.at games, Tii.288 seq.; restoration 
of, at Athens, b.o. 411, vii. 316 
atq., 32^1 seq.f and b.o. 403, viii. 
71, 93; moderation of Athenian, 
* vii. 332, viii. 101 aeq. ; at Bamos 
contrasted with the oligarchy of 
the Four Hundred, vii. 382 aeq. 

Democratical leaders at Athens, 
and the Thirty, viii. 26, 80 aeq. ; 
sentiment, increase of, at Athens 
between b.o. 479-459, v. 210. 

DimolcidiSf romantic history of, 
iv. 180 aeq. 

Dem6naXf reform of Kyrdnft by, 
iii. 459; constitution of, not 
durable, iii. 465. 

Demophantu8j psephism of, vii. 821. 



Demoa^ at Syracuse, v. 600. 

Demoathenia the general, iA.Akar- 
nania, vi. 76; expedition of, 
against .Stplia, vi. 76 aeq.i saves 
Naupaktus, vi. 80 ; goes to protect 
Amphilochian Argos, vi. 81; his 
victory over Eurylochus at Olpe, 
vi. 82 aeq. ; his triumphant return 
from Akarnania to Athens, vi. 90; 
fortifies and defends Pylus, vi. 
93 aeq.; application of, for 
reinforcements from Athens, to 
attack Sphakteria, vi. Ill aeq,; 
victory of, in Bphakteria, vi. 
119 aeq.\ attempt of, to surprise 
Megara and Nistea, vi. 150 aeq.; 
scheme of, for invading Boeotia, 
B.C. 424, vi. 157 ; unsuccessful des- 
cent upon Boeotia by, vi. 168; hig 
evacuation of the fort at Epi- 
daurus, vi. 866; expedition of, 
to Sicily, vii. 120, 128, 140; arrival 
of, at Syracuse, vii. 140; plans 
of, on arriving at Syracuse, vii. 
143; night-attack of, upon Epi- 
polee, vii. 148 aeq.\ his proposals 
for removing from Syracuse, vii. 
148 aeq.; and Nikias, resolution 
of, after the final defeat in the 
harbour of Syracuse, vii. 169 ; 
eapture and subsequent treat- 
ment of, vii. 179 aeq.y 168; respect 
foi the memory of, viii. 188; 
death of, vii. 187. 

Demoathen^af ffither of the orator, 
xi. 67. 

Demoathenia ifce orator, first, ap- 
pearance of, as public adviser in 
the 'Athenian assembly, xi. 67; 
parentage and early youth of, 
xi. 67 aeq.\ and his guardians, 
xi. 69 ; early rhetorical tendencies 
of, xi. 70; training and in- 
structors of, xi. 72 aeq.\ action 
and matter of, xi. 76 ; first known 
as a composer of speeches for 
others, xi. 76 ; speech of, against 
Leptinfis, xi. 76; speech of, on 
the Symmories, xi. 89 afq. ; ex- 
hortations of, to personal effort 
and sacrifice, xi. 93, 162; reoom- 
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mendations of, on Sparta and 
Megalopolis, xi. 94; first Philip- 
pic of, zi. 113 aeq.'j opponents 
of, at Athens, b.o. 861, xi. 122; 
earliest Olynthiac of, xi. 131 aeq. ; 
practical effect of his speeches, 
xi. 133; second Olynthiac of, xi. 
136 seq. ; allusions of, to the 
Thedric fund, xi. 138, 142; third 
Olynthiac of, xi. 140 aeq. ; insult- 
ed by Meidias, xi. 147 ; reproach- 
ed for his absence from the 
battle of TamynsB, xi. 148 ; serres 
as hoplite in Euboea, and is 
chosen senator for, b.o. 349-348, 
xi. 149 ; order of the Olynthiacs 
of, xi. 163 aeq.; and ^schinds, 
on the negotiations with Philip, 
B.C. 347 - 346, xi. 175 n. 1, 182 n. 
1; speaks in favour of peace, 
B.C. 347, xi. 177; and the first 
embassy from Athens to Philip, 
xi. 184 aeq.f 191 ; failure of, in 
his speech before Philip, xi. 
186; and the confederate synod 
at Athens respecting Philip, xi. 
193 n. 1, 196, 197 n. 2; and the 
motion of Philokratds for peace 
and alliance with Philip, xi. 
196 aeq. ; and the exclusion of 
the Phokians from the peace and 
alliance between Athens and 
Philip, xi. 204 aeq. ; and the second 
embassy from Athens to Philip, 
xi. 207, 211 aeq.f 217, 219; and 
the third embassy from Athens 
to Philip, xi. 226; charges of, 
against ^SBschinds, xi. 236; and 
the peace and alliance of Athens 
with Philip, B.C. 346, xi. 237; 
recommends acquiescence in the 
Amphiktyonic dignity of Philip, 
xi. 239; vigilance and warnings 
of, against Philip, after b.o. 846, 
xi. 248 ; speech on the Ghersonese 
and third Philippic of, xi. 266 ; 
increased influence of, at Athens, 
B.O. 841-888, xi. 266 ; mission of, 
to the Ghersonese and Byiantium, 
adU S68; TOte of thanks to, at 
▲UmMi kL 866; reform in the 



administration of the Athenian 
marine by, xi. 267 seg., 268 n. 1 ; 
his opposition to the proceed- 
ings of .Sischinds at the Am- 
phiktyonio meeting, b.o. 339, xi. 
282 ; on the special Amphikty- 
onic meeting at Thermopylae, xi. 
283; advice of, on hearing of 
the fortification of Elateia by 
Philip, xi. 291; mission of, to 
Thebes, b.o. 339, xi. 291 »eq.\ 
crowned at Athens, xi. 298, 801; 
at the battle of Gheroneia, xi. 
804 aeq.y 306 ; confidence shown 
to, after the battle of Ghteroneia, 
xi. 307, 314; conduct of, on the 
death of Philip, xi. 836 ; corre- 
spondence of, with Persia, xi. 
847 aeq. ; accusation against, 
respecting the revolt of Thebes 
against Alexander, xi. 860 ; posi- 
tion and policy of, in Alex- 
ander's time, xii. 101 aeq.\ and 
^schinds, judicial contest be. 
tween, xii. 108 aeq.; accusation 
against, in the affair of Harpalus, 
xii. 116 aeq, ; recall of, from 
exile, xii. 136; flight of, to 
Ealauria, xii. 144; condemna- 
tion and death of, xii. 148 aeq. ; 
life and character of, xii. 150 aeq. 

Derdaay at Olynthus, ix. 2S0. 

DerkyllidaSf in Asia, ix. 81 aaq.f 
40 aeq.f 77 ; at Abydos and Sestos, 
ix. 144 ; superseded by Anaxibins 
at Abydos, ix. 196. 

Despota^ in Greece, iii. 4, 18 teg.; 
at Sikydn iii. 81 aeq., 87 ; at Cor- 
inth, iii. 89 aeq.; of Asiatic* 
Greece, deposition of, by Arista- 
goras iv. 212; Sicilian, ▼. 60, 89. 

Deukalionf i. 96 aeq. 

Dexippua, viii. 427, 462 aeq. ; x. 184, 
190, 205. 

Diadochi, Asia Hellenised by, xii. 
91. 

Diagoru»y prosecution of, vii. 46. 

J)ialeciie8i Grecian, iv. 28, viii. 141, 
147 aeq.f 267 aeq. 

Dietatora in Greece iii. 19. 

Dfdo, legend of, iii. 43. 
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Digamma and the Homeric poemg| 
ii. 147. 

Diitrephia^ vii. 196 aeq. 

DikauSt vision of, iv. 465. 

Dikaateriea not established by 
Solon, iii. 125; Athenian, iv. 68 
seq.f V. 242 aeq.f 256, 261; consti- 
tution of, byPerikl^s, v. 211 tfeg., 
222 ; -working of, at Athens, y. 
237 aeq, ; at Rhodes, and other 
Oreoian cities, ▼. 240 n. 2 ; juris- 
diction of, over the subject-allies 
of Athens, y. 299 aeq., SOS. 

Dikaata, oath of, at Athens iiL 106, 
viii 100; Athenian, iv. 69, 298; 
under Periklds, iv. 21S, 222, 233 
aeq,i 244. 

Dikon of Kaulonia, x. 805. 

Dimnua^ xii. 14, 17. 

Diodorua^ his historical version! of 
mythes, i. 398; statement of, re- 
specting the generals at Argi- 
nusfe, vii. 426. 

Diodotuaj speech of, vi. S3 aeq. 

Diogenia and Alexander, xi. 873. 

DiokleidSa, vii. 36, 42. 

DiokUa the Corinthian, ii. 297. 

Dioklea the Syracuaan, the laws of, 
X. 160 aeq. ; aid to Himera under, 
X. 171; banishment of, x. 179. 

Dio Chryaoatom'a attempt to hist- 
oricise the legend of Troy, i. 
312. 

Dio Chryaoatom at Olbia, xii. 300 
aeq. 

Diomidia, return of, from Troy, 
i. 302. 

Diomedon, pursuit of Ohians by, 
vii. 215; at Teos and Lesbos, vii. 
223; at Miletus and Chios, vii. 
225 aeq. ; at Samos, vii. 269 ; defeat 
of, by Kallikratidas, vii. 411. 

Dion, his Dionysian connexion, and 
character, v. 334; Plato and the 
Pythagoreans, x. 334 aeq. ; politi- 
cal views of, X. 336 aeq.; main- 
tains the Elder to the last, x. 338 ; 
his visits to Peloponnesus and 
Athens, x. 339; conduct of, on 
the accession of Dionysius the 
Younger, x. 841 aeq. ; efforts of. 



to improve Dionysius the Young- 
er, X. 344 aeq. ; entreats Plato to 
visit Dionysius the Younger, x. 
346; and Plato urge Dionysius 
the Younger to reform himself,. 
X. 351 ; and Plato, intrigues oT 
Philistus against, x. 354; aliena- 
tion of Dionysius the Younger 
from, X. 855 ; banishment of, x. 
856; property of, confiscated by 
Dionysius the Younger, x. 359; 
resolution of, to avenge himself 
on Dionysius the Younger, and 
free Syracuse, x. 860 aeq., 863; 
forces of, at Zakynthus, x. 862^ 
366; expedition of, against Dio- 
nisius the Younger, x. 363 aeq,^ 
entry of, into Syracuse, B.C. 367,. 
X. 373 aeq. ; chosen general by 
•theSyraousans, x. 372; captures 
Epipolee and Euryalus, x. 873. 
blockade of Ortygia by, x. 874,. 
877, 393; negotiations of Dio- 
nysius the Younger with, x. 874^ 
883; victory of, over Dionysius 
the Younger, x. 375 aeq. ; intrigues 
of Dionysius the Younger against, 
X. 379, 382; suspicions of the 
Syracusans against, x. 379, 882,. 
897 ; and Herakleidfts, x. 879, 888, 
891, 896 aeq., 400 ; deposition and 
retreat of, from Syracuse, x. 883 ^ 
at Leontini, x. 385, 397; repulse- 
of Nypsius and rescue of Syra- 
cuse by, X. 390 aeq.; entry of^ 
into Syracuse, b.o. 356, x. 389; 
entry of, into Ortygia, x. 396 ; 
conduct of, on his final triumph,. 
X. 396 aeq. ; his omission to grant 
freedom to Syracuse, x. 398 aeq. ; 
opposition to, as dictator, x. 40(^ 
aeq.; tyranny, unpopularity and 
disquietude of, x. 401 aeq. ; death 
and character of, x. 404 aeq. ; and 
Timoleon, contrast between, x.. 
473 aeq. 

JXonysia, Attic, i. 80, iii. 485. 

J)ionyaiac festival at Athens, b.o> 
349, xi. 147. 

Dionyaiua, Ph$Jcaan, iy. 228 aeq.,, 
281. 
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Dionyn'tM the EldeVj and Konon, 
It. 160; d • mo n strati on against, 
at Olympia, B.C. 384, vii. 290 aeq., 
X. 804 aeq. ; triremes of, captured 
by Iphikratds, ix. 367; first ap- 
pearance of, at Syracuse, x. 181 ; 
movement of the Hermokratean 
party to elevate, x. 194; harangue 
of, against the Syracusan gener- 
als at Agrigentum, x. 196 seq.; 
one of the generals of Syracuse, 
X. 196 8eq.i first expedition of, to 
Gela, X. 200; accusations of, 
against his colleagues, x. 201 ; 
election of, as sole general x. 
201 ; stratagem of, to obtain a 
body-guard, x. 202 seq. ; establish- 
es himself as despot at Syra- 
cuse, X. 206 aeq., 216; second 
expedition of, to Gela, x. 208 aeq. ; 
charges of treachery against, x. 
213, 217; mutiny of the Syracusan 
horsemen against, x. 213 aeq. ; and 
Imilkon, peace between, x. 217 
aeq.; sympathy of Sparta with, 
ac. 219; 267; strong position of, 
after his peace with Imilkon, x. 
220; fortification and occupation 
of Ortygia by, x. 220 aeq. ; re- 
di^ribution of property by, x. 
221 aeq. ; exorbitant exactions of, 
X. 223 ; mutiny of the Syracusan 
soldiers against, x. 224 aeq. ; be- 
sieged in Ortygia, x. 224 aeq. ; 
strengthens his despotism, x. 229 
weq. ; conquers iBtna, Naxus, Ka- 
tana, and Leontini, x. 230; at 
Enna x. 230; resolution of, to 
make war upon Carthage b.g. 400, 
X. 232^ additional fortifications 
at Syracuse by, x. 233 aeq. ; pre- 
parations of, for war with Car- 
thage, B.C. 899-397, X. 236, 240 aeq. ; 
improved behaviour of, to the 
Syracusans, B.C. 390/ x.'236; con- 
ciliatory policy of, towards Ibe 
Greek cities neat the Strait of 
Messdnd B.C. 399, x. 238 ^e^.; 
marriage of, with Doris and 
Aristomachd, x. 239, 243 ; exhorts 
the Syracusan assembly to war 



against Carthage, x. 244 ; permits 
the plunder of the Carthaginians 
at Syracuse, x. 246 ; declares war 
against Carthajge, b.q. 8j97< x; 246 ; 
marches against the Carthaginians 
in (Sicily, b.g. 397, %. 246 seq. ; 
siege and capture of Motyft by, 
X. 248 aeq. ; revolt of the Sikels 
from, X. 266; provisions of, for 
the defence of Syracuse against 
the Carthaginians, B.C. 396, x. 
267; naval defeat of, nearKatana, 
X. 268 ; retreat of, from Eatana to 
Syracuse, B.C. 396, x. 260 ; Syracu- 
san naval victory over the Car- 
thaginians in the absence of, x. 
264 ; speach of Theoddrus against, 
X. 266 aeq. ; discontent of the Syra- 
cusans with, B.C. 396, X. 265 aeq.] 
and Pharakidas, x. 268; attacks 
the Carthaginian camp before 
Syracuse and sacrifices his mer- 
cenaries, X. 271; snccese of, by sea 
and land against the Carthagin- 
ians before Syracuse, x. 272; 
secreat treaty of, with Imilkon 
before Syracuse, x. 273; and the 
Iberians, x. 274; paptiire of Li- 
byans by, X. 276; difficulties of, 
from his mercenaries, ix. 279; re- 
establishment of Mes86n6 by, x. 
260 ; conquests of, in the interior 
of Sicily, B.C. 394, x. 281 ; at 
Tauromeninnl, x. 281, 285 ; and 
the Sikels, b.g. 394-398, x. 281; 
declaration of Agrigentnm 
against, B.C. 393, x. 283 ; . victory 
of, near Abakasna, x. 283; expe- 
dition of, against Bhegium, B.C. 
393, X. 283 ; repulses Magon at 
Agyrium, x. 284 ; plans of, against 
the Greek cities in Southern 
Italy, X. 286 ; alliance of, with 
the Lucanians against the Italiot 
Greeks, x. 287 ; attack of, upon 
Bhegium, B.C. 390, x. 288; expe- 
dition of, against the Italiot 
Greeks, b.g. 389, x. 291 8eq.\ his 
capture and generous treatment 
of Italiot Greeks, x. 292; besieges 
and grants peace to Bhegium, x. 
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298 ; capture of Eanlonia and 
Hipponium by, x. 294; capture 
of Bhegium by, z. 296, 298 ; cruel- 
ty of, to Phyton, z. 297; and 
Sparta, ascendancy of, b.o. 887, 
z. 299 ; capture of Kroton by, z. 
300 ; schemes of, for conquests in 
Epirus- and Illyria, z. 300; 
plunders Latium, Etruria, and 
the temple of Agylla, z. 302; 
poetical compositions of, z. 802 ; 
dislike and dread of, in Greece. 
z. 803, 307 ; harshness of, to Plato, 
z. 316 ; new constructions and 
improvenuButs by, at Syracuse, 
B.C. 387 383, z. 316 ; renews the 
war with Carthage B.C. 383, z. 318 
seq. ; disadvantageous peace of, 
with Carthage, b.g. 383, z. 319; 
projected wall of, across the Ga- 
labrian peninsula, z. 320; re- 
lations of, with Central Greece. 
B.C. 382-369, z. 321 ; war of, with 
Carthage, b.o. 368, z. 322; gains 
the tragedy prize at the Lensean 
festival at Athens, z. 323; death 
and character of, z. 323 ^eg., 340 ; 
family left by, z. 332, 340 ; the 
good opinion of, enjoyed by 
Dion to the last, z. 338; drunken 
habits of his descendants, z. 411. 
Dionyaius the Younger ^ age of, at 
his father's death, z. 333, n. 1; 
accession and character of, z. 840 ; 
Dion's efforts to improve, z. 844 
seq.; Plato's visits to, z. 346 ^eg.; 
Plato's injudicious treatment of 
z. 360 »eq. ; his hatred and injuries 
to Dion, z. 364, 369 seq.; deten- 
tion of Plato by, z. 356 ; Dion's 
ezpedition against, z. 363 aeq, ; 
weakness and drunken habits of, 
z. 365; absence of, from Syra- 
cuse, B.G. 357, z. 366; negotia- 
tions of, with Dion and the Sy- 
racusans, z. 374, 383; defeat of, 
by Dion, z. 375 seq.; blockaded 
in Ortygia by Dion, z. 377; in- 
trigues of, against Dion, z. 379, 
381; his flight to Lokri, z. 383; 
return of, to Syracuse, z. 411 ; at 



Lokri, z. 412; his surrender of 
Ortygia to Timoleon, z. 431; at 
Corinth, z. 431 aeq. 

Dionysiua of the Pontic Herakleia, 
zii. 287 seq. 

Vionysius, worship of, i. 23, 29, 88 ; 
legend of, in the Homeric hymn 
to, i. 32 ; alteration of the primi- 
tive Grecian idea of, i. 35 aeq. 

Diopeithesj zii. 264. 

DiosTcurif i. 167. 

Diphilua at Naupaktus, b.o. 418, 
vii. 198. 

DiphridaSf in Asia, iz. 189. 

Dirki, i. 267. 

Diacuasion, growth of, among the 
Greeks, iv. 23. 

Dithyramb^ iv. 16. 

Ddddnoy i. 382 aeq. 

DoloneiOy ii. 189, 201. 

DolonJeiana and Miltiadds the first, 
iv. 44. 

Dorian cities in Peloponnesus 
about 460 b.o., ii. 300 ; islands in 
the ^gean and the Dorians in 
Argolis, ii. 822; immigration to 
Peloponnesus, ii. 806; settlers at 
Argos and Corinth, ii. 310 aeq., 
311; settlement in Sparta, ii. 328; 
allotment of land at Sparta, ii. 
416 aeq.\ mode, the, iii. 214; 
states, inhabitants of, iii. 31 ; tribes 
at Sykidn, names of, iii. 32, 86. 

Doriana, early accounts of, i. 101 
aeq.f ii. 1; mythical title of, to 
the Peloponndsus, ii. 71 ; their 
occupation of Argos, Sparta, 
Messenia, and Corinth, ii. 8 ; ear- 
ly Krdtan, ii. 311 ; in Argolis and 
the Dorian islands in the ^gean, 
ii. 323; of Sparta andStenykldrus, 
ii. 327 aeq.; divided into three 
tribes, ii. 861 ; Messenian, ii. 438 ; 
Asiatic, iii. 203; of ^gina, iv. 99. 

Dortc dialect, ii. 336 aeq., iv. 14 ; 
emigrations, ii. 26 seq. 

Dorieua, the Spartan prince, aid 

of, to Kinyps, iii. 456; and the 

Krotoniates, iv. 336, 340; Sicily, 

V. 61. 

Dorieua, the Bhodian, vii. 233, 
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358; capture and liberation of, to, iii. 148; Herodotas^s account 

vii. 401; treatment of, by tho of, iii. 308 seq.; antiquity of, 

Athenians and Lacedaemonians, iii. 311 : peculiar physical and 

ix. 94 aeq.\ and Hermokratds in moral features of, iii. 311; large 

the JEgean, x. 146. town-population in, iii. 319; pro- 

Doris, i. 100, ii. 290. found submission of the people 

DoriSt wife of Dionysius, x. 239, in, iii. 320 ; worship of animals 

243. in, iii. 322; relations of, with 

Dorislcus, Xerxes at, iy. 378 seq. Assyria, iii. 324; and Kyr6n§, 

Vorkisj V. Ill, 113. iii. 456 ; Persian expedition from, 

Dorus^ i. 98 seq. against Barka, iii. 462; Eam- 

Drako and his laws, iii. 76 seq. bysSs's invasion and conquest of, 

Dramatic genius, development of, iv. 145; revolt and reconquest of, 

at Athens, viii. 118 seq. under Xerxes, iv. 346 ; defeat and 

Drangiana^ Alexander in, xii. 13 losses of the Athenians in, v. 

seq.^ 22. 188; unavailing efforts of Persia 

Drepane, i. 232. to reconquer, ix. 227; Agesilaus 

Dryopians^ sfittlements of, formed and Chabrias in, ix. 227 seq.; re- 

by sea, ii. 312. conquest of, by Ochus, xi. 243 ; 

Dryopis, ii. 290. march of Alexander towards, xi. 

Duketius, the Sikel prince, iii. 370, 467, 470 ; Alexander in, xi. 470 

vi. 393 seq. seq. 

Dymanes, Hylleis, and Pamphyli, Egyptians^ ethnography of, iii. 

ii. 361. 265; contrasted with Greeks, 

Dyrrhachiumj iii. 404 aeq. Phenicians, and Assyrians, iii. 

304 ; and Ethiopians, iii. 314 ; 
xi. effect of, on the Greek mind, iii. 

Earliest Greeks^ residences of, ii. 340. 

10 seq. Eileithyiaj i. 10. 

Early poets^ historical value of, ii. .Eton, capture of, by Eimon, v, 

44. 150 seq.\ defended by Thucydidfis 

Echemusj i. 94, 173. against Brasidas, vi. 188; Kleon 

Echidna, i. 7. at, vi. 240. 

Eclipse of the sun in a battle be- Ekbatana, foundation of, iii. 230; 

tween Medes and Lydians, iii. Darius at, xii. 3; Alexander at, 

233; of the moon, b.o. 413, vii. xii. 3 seq., 68 seq.; Parmenio at, 

165 ; of the moon, b.o. 331, xi. 476. xii. 4, 19 seq. 

Edda, the, i. 462. Ekdikus, expedition of, to Bhodes, 
Edessa, the dynasty of, iii. 432, 434. ix. 189. 

Eetioneia, fort at, vii. 299, 305, 309. Ekklesia, Athenian, iv. 66. 

Egestttj application of, to Athens, ElcBa, iii. 191. 

vi. 415 seq. ; application of, to Elazus, escape of the Athenian 

Carthage, x. 163 seq. ; Syracusan squadron from Sestos to, vii. 

attack upon, X. 253; barbarities 347; Mindarus and Thrasyllus 

of Agathokl6s at, xii. 267. at, vii. 351, 354. 

Egypt f influence of, upon the Elateia, refortification of, by 

religion of Greece, i. 23, 28, 31 ; Philip, xi. 287. 

the opening of, to Grecian com- Elaius, i. 172. 

merce, i. 353 ; ante - Hellenic Elea, Ph6ksan colony at, iv. 132, 

colonies from, to Greece not vi. 397. 

probable, ii. 268 ; Solon's visit Eleatic school, viii. 142 »«g., 173. 
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Elegiac verse of Eallinus, Tyrteeos, 
and Mimnermus, iv. 9. 

Eleian genealogy, i. 135 seq. 

Eleians excluded from the Isthmian 
games, i. 137; and the Olympic 
games, ii. 10, 318; and Pisatans, 
ii. 434, 439; their exclusion of 
the Lacedeemonians from the 
Olympic festival, vi. 326 8eq.\ 
desert the Argeian allies, vi. 
346; and Arcadians, x. 74 aeq.y 
83 ; exclusion of, from the 
Olympic festival, B.C. 364, x. 78 
seq. 

Elekira and Thaumas, progeny of, 
1. 7. 

EJeTctryon, death of, i. 90. 

Eleusinian mysteries, i. 37, 40 ; 
alleged profanation of, by Alki- 
biadds and others, vii. 13 «cg., 
46 8eq.\ celebration of, protected 
by Alkibiad6s, vii. 392. 

EleusinianSj seizure and execution 
of, by the Thirty at Athens, viii. 67. 

EleusiSf temple of, i. 39; import- 
ance of mysteries to, i. 42 ; early 
independence of, iii. 71; retire- 
ment of the Thirty to, viii. 62; 
capture of, viii. 71. 

Eleutheriaj institution of, at Platsea, 
V. 42. 

EliSj genealogy of, i. 135 seq,; 
Oxylus and the ^tolians at, ii. 
10 ; Pisa, Triphylia, and Lepreum, 
ii. 439 ; formation of the city of, 
V. 171; revolt of, from Sparta to 
Argos, vi. 289 seq. \ and Lepreum, 
V. 288; and Sparta, war between, 
ix. 45 seq. ; claim of, to Triphylia 
and the Pisatid, x. 20 seq., 73; 
alienation of, from the Arcad- 
ians, X. 20; alliance of, with 
Sparta and Achaia, x. 73. 

Elymij iii. 346. 

Emigrants to Idnia, the, ii. 24 seq. 

Emigrationj early, from Greece, 
iii. 346. 

Emigrations consequent on the 
Dorian occupation of Pelopon- 
nesus, ii. 12; .SiOlic, Ionic, and 
Doric, ii. 17 seq. 



Empedolelis, i. 408 «eg., vi. 398, viii. 
141. 

EmporicBf xii. 277. 

EndiuSj vii. 364 seq. 

Endymion, stories of, i 186. 

Enetif the, i. 310. 

England, her government of her 
dependencies compared with the 
Athenian empire, v. 311 n. 1. 

Enienes, ii. 287. 

Enna, Dionysius at, x. 230. 

Ennea Hodoi^ v. 166, 274. 

Enomotiesy ii. 456 seq. 

Entellaj Syracusan attack npon, 
X. 253, 260. 

EoSf i. 6. 

EpaminondaSf and the conspiracy 
against the philo-Laconian olig- 
archy at Thebes, ix. 298, 303, 
340 seq.; training and character 
of, ix. 336 seq.; and Pelopidas, 
ix. 338 ; and Kallistratus, ix. 381, 
X. 48 ; and Agesilaus at the con- 
gress at Sparta, ix. B81 seq., 390; 
at Leuktra , ix. 395 ; and Orcho- 
menus, ix. 412 ; proceedings and 
views of, after the battle of 
Leuktra, ix. 431 seq.; expeditions 
of, into Peloponnesus, ix. 434 
seq.f X. 13 seq., 25 seq.y 89 seq.; 
foundation of Megalopolis and 
Messdnd by, ix. 442 seq.; his re- 
tirement from Peloponnesus, ix. 
451; his trial of accountability, 
ix. 458 seq. ; mildness of, x. 18 ; 
and the Theban expedition to 
Thessaly, to rescue Pelopidas, 
X. 42 ; mission of, to Arcadia, 
X. 48; Theban fleet and naval 
expedition under, x. 63 seq.; and 
Menekleidas, x. 27, 64 seq. ; and 
the destruction of Orchomenus, 
X. 71 ; and the arrest of Arcad- 
ians by the Theban harmost at 
Tegea, x. 85 seq. ; attempted sur- 
prise of Mantineia by the cavalry 
of, X. 90 seq.; at the battle of 
Mantineia, x. 95 seq.; death of; 
X. 108 seq.; character of, x. 112 
seq. 

Epeians, i. 136 seq., ii. 12. 
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JEpeiiM of Fanopeus, i. 295, 304. 

Epeunahtaf iii. 383. 

Epheaua , iii. 181 aeq. ; capture of, 
by Croesus, iii. 261 ; defeat of 
Thrasyllus at, vii. 370 ; Lysander 
at, vii. 394, viii. 3; capture of, 
by Alexander, xi. 416. 

Epheia^ iii. 78 aeq. 

Ephialtea, the Aloid, i. 134. 

Ephialteaf the general^ xi. 372, 420. 

Ephialtea^ the atateaman^ v. 220, 225 ; 
and Periklds, constitution of 
dikasteries by, v. 211 8eq.\ ju- 
dicial reform of, v. 221. 

Ephora, Spartan, ii. 348, 350 seg., 
351 ; ri. 294 ; appointment of, at 
Athens, viii. 26. 

Ephoruat i. 394, ii. 369. 

Epic cycle t ii. 122 aeq. 

Epic poema, lost, ii. 120; recited 
in public, not read in private, 
ii. 136; variations in the mode 
of reciting, ii. 141 aeq.] long, 
besides the Iliad and Odyssey, 
ii. 156. 

Epic poetry in early Greece, ii. 116 
aeq. 

Epic poeta and their dates, ii. 122. 

Epic of the middle ages, i. 462. 

Epical localities, transposition of, 
i. 242; age preceding the lyrical, 
iv. 1. 
Epicharmua^ i. 863 n. 1. 

Epidamnua^ iii. 404 aeq.] and the 
Illyrians, iii. 419 aeq. ; foundation 
of, V. 314 ; application of the 
democracy at, to Korkyra and 
Oorinth, v. 315 ; attacked by the 
Eorkyraeans, v. 316 ; expeditions 
from Corinth to, v. 316. 

Epidauruaf attack of Argos and 
Athens upon, vi. 336 ; ravaged by 
the Argeians, vi. 339 ; Lacedaemon- 
ian movements in support of, vi. 
346; attempts of the Argeians to 
storm, vi. 348 ; operations of the 
Argeian allies near, vi. 360; 
evacuation of the fort at, vi. 366. 

Epigonif the, i. 272, ii. 129, n. 3. 

EpimenidSaf visit of, to Athens, i. 27. 

Epimenidi8f of KretCj iii. 86 aeq. 



EpirnHheua^ i. 6, 78. 

Epipoloe, vii. 83 ; intended occnpa- 
tion of, by the Syracusans, vii. 
86 ; occupation of, by the Athen- 
ians, vii. 86; defeat of the Athen- 
ians at, vii. 112; Demosthends's 
night-attack upon, vii. 143 aeq.; 
capture of, by Dion, x. 372; 
capture of, by Timoleon, x. 440. 

Epirota, ii. 234, 348, 410 Aeg. ; 
attack of, upon Akarnania, ▼. 
457 aeq. 

Epiru8f discouraging to Grecian 
colonisation, iii. 414; Dionysius's 
schemes of conquest in, x. 300; 
government of Olympias in, xii. 
217 n. 1. 

Epistateay iv. 66. 

Epitadaay vi. 112. 

Epitadeu8j the Ephor, ii. 406. 

Epddu8f introduction of, iv. 16. 

Epyaxa, and Cyrus the Younger^ 
viii. 320. 

ErcBf revolt of, from Athens, vii. 
215. 

Eraainidea, trial and imprison- 
ment of, vii. 421. 

Eratosthenea^ viii. 39, 62, 94. 

Erechtheion^ restoration of, ▼. 284. 

ErechtheuBj i. 186 seg., 192, 196. 

Ereaua, Thrasyllus at, vii. 343. 

EretriUf iii. 165 aeq., 170 aeq.i 
assistance of, to the Milesians, 
iv. 216; siege and capture of, 
by Datis, iv. 258 aeq.; fate of 
captives taken by Datis at, iv. 
289 ; naval defeat of the Athen- 
ians near, viii. 10 aeq. ; Phokion 
at, xi. 144; Philippising faction 
at, xi. 254; liberation of, xi. 267. 

Ergoklea, ix. 194 n. 1. 

Ergophilua^ x. 129 aeq. 

Erichthoniuaf i. 187, 190, 278. 

Eriphylij i. 265 aeq. 

Eroa^ i. 4 ; and Aphrodite, func- 
tion of, i. 5. 

Erytheiay i. 242. 

ErythroB^ iii. 187, vii. 211. 

fryo;, defeat of Dionysius at, x. 322. 

Eryxo^ and Learcbus, ill. 468. 

Eteoklea, i. 128, 261, 273. 
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EUonikua, expulsion of, from EutnenideSj iEsohylaa's, and the 

PhasoB, yii. 369; at Mityldnd, Areopagus, iii. 80, n. i. 

yii. 412 ; escape of, from Mity- EumolpuSf i. 194 seq. 

16n6 to Chios, vii. 416, 430; at Eunomus, ix. 200. 

Chios, viii. 2; removal of, from EupatridcB, iii. 71. 

Chios to Ephesus, viii. 3; in EuphaSs, ii. 426. 

^gina, viii. 198, 201. JS7upAentu5, speech of, at Eamarina, 

Ethiopian8 and Egyptians, iii. 314. vii. 68. 

Etrttriaj plunder of, hy Dionysius, EuphiUtu8 and Meldtas, vii. 41. 

X. 302. EuphrcBUSf xi. 10, 253. 

EuoBphnus and Polychards, ii. 425. Euphrates, Cyrus the Younger at, 

EuhcBa, iii. 16A seq. ; resolution of viii. 332; the Ten Thousand 

Greeks to oppose Xerxes at the Greeks at, viii. 405 ; Alexander 

strait on the north of, iv. 417 ; at, xi. 475, xii. 72. 

advance of the Persian fleet to, Euphron, x. 28 seq, 

iv. 449; revolt and reconquest Euripides, faults imputed to, i. 

of, hy Periklds, v. 203 ; applica- 372 seq. ; story ahout the dramas 

tion from, to Agis, vii. 204; re- of, and the Athenian prisoners 

volt of, from Athens, b.o. 411, in Sicily, vii. 186; numher of 

vii. 313; Peloponnesian' fleet tragedies hy, viii. 120, n. 1; 

summoned from, hy Mindarus, JEschylus and Sophoklfis, viii. 

vii. 351; hridge joining Bosotia 123 seq.] and Dekamniohus, iz. 

and, vii. 353, 359; rescued from 262. 

Thehes hy Athens, b.o. 358, xi. Euripidis, flnancial proposal of, 

21 seq. ; revolt of, from Athens, ix. 206 n. 1. 

B.o. 350-349, xi. 143 «e9. ; intrigues Euripus , bridge across, vii. 868, 

of Philip in, xi. 143 ; expedition 359. 

of Phokion to, B.C. 342, xi. 145 Europa, i. 212 seq., 252. 

seq. ; hostilities in, B.C. 349-348, EurotaSy crossed by Epaminondas, 

xi. 149 ; Philippizing factions in, ix. 436. 

B.C. 342, xi. 254 ; expedition of Euryalus, Hamilkar's attempt on, 

Phokion to, B.C. 341, xi. 257. xii. 245. 

Euhasa in Sicily j v. 68. Euryhates, iv. 396. 

Euhoic scale, ii. 317, 324, iii. 172. Eurybiadis, iv. 426, 467 seq. 

Euhoic synod, xii. 257. Eurydike, widow of Amyntas, x. 9. 

Euhulus, xi. 80, 112, 170, 172, 198. EurydihS, granddaughter of Philip, 

Eudamidas, ix. 273, 279. xii. 156, 169. 

Euemerus^s treatment of mythes Euryleon, v. 61. 

i. 396. Eurylochus, vi. 80 — 82. 

EuTeleidis, archonship of, viii. 110. Eurymedon, victories of the, y. 168. 

EuTcles, ii. 187, 188, 191 seq. Eurymedon, at Eorkyra, vi. 64 seq.; 

Eumachus, xii. 259, 260. and' Sophoklds, expedition of, 

Eumilus of Bosporus, xii. 305. to Eorkyra and Sicily, vi. 92seq. ; 

Eumelus, the poet, i. 119 seq, 136 seq.; at Pylus, v. 100 ^e^.. Ill; 

Eiimenes, xi. 399; and Hephsestion expeditions of, to Sicily, vi. 404, 

xii. 68; and Perdikkas, xii. 141; 407, vii. 119; return of, from Si- 
victory of, over Eraterus and cily to Athens, vi. 410. 

Neoptolemus , xii. 157 seq. ; at- EurynomS, and Zeus, offspring of, 

tempts of, to uphold Alexander's i. 10. 

dynasty in Asia, xii. 162 seq.; Euryptolemua, vii. 418, n. 3, 426, 

and Antigonus, xii. 159. 439, 443 seq. 
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EurypyluBf i. 274. 

EuryHfheuH^ i. 02, 07, 166. 

EurytuBf i. 137 leq. 

EurytuSf iv. 440. 

Eutoea, AgeBiluuB at, B.C. 870, Ix. 
429. 

Euthydemus, PlatoU, viii. 197 n. 1. 

Kuthykratea and Lasthends, xi. 165. 

Euxintf GroeV lettlements on, iii. 
237, 444, viii. 422; first sight of, 
by the Ten Thousand Greeks, 
viii. 412 ; indigenous tribes on, 
yiii. 423; the Greeks on, and the 
Ten Thousand, viii. 424 ; Xeno- 
phon's idea of founding a new 
city on the, viii. 433 aeq. 

Evagoragf ix. 191, 201, 228 geq. 

p. 

Family tie, in legendary Greece, 
ii. 83; rites in Greece, iii. 67. 

Fates f i. 7; and Crcesus, iv. 122 aeq. 

Ferdouai, Persian epic of, i. 463 
n. 1. 

Feativdla, Grecian, i. 60, ii. 229, iii. 
469, 483 aeq. ; 486 aeq, ; at Athens, 
viii. 182. 

FictioHt plausible, i. 419, ii. 44. 

Fictitity.iC matter in Greek tradi- 
tion, i. 417. 

Financial changea , Kloisthenean, 
iv. 66. 

Five Thjuaandf the, at Athens, vii. 
278, 294 n. 4, 803, 316 n. 2, 819. 

Flaying alive by Persians and 
Turks, iv. 220 n. 1. 

Fleece^ Oolden^ legend of, i. 122. 

Flute^ use of, in 8parta, iv. 11. 

Fortification of towns in early 
Greece, ii. 107 aeq.; of the Grecian 
camp in the Iliad, ii. 188. 

F(/ur Hundred, the oligarchy of, 
vii. 277 aeq. 

Frensy^ religious, of women, 1. 28 
aeq. 

Funeral^ ceremony at Athens over 
slain warriors, v. 204; orations, 
besides that of Periklds, v. 406 
n. 2 ; obsequiea of Hephsestion, 
X. 74, 76. 



FuneraUf Solon's regulations ab- 
out, iii. 141. 

0. 

Oad^a^ iii. 272 aeq.; voyage from 
Corinth to, in the seventh and 
sixth centuries B.C., iii. 278. 

Ofea^ i. 4, 6, 8. 

Gfcayhia, x. 307. 

Gametf^ Olympic, i. 09, ii. 243 aeq.^ 
319 aeq. , iii. 400 aeq. ; Isthmian, 
i. 122, ii. 307 n. 2, iii. 481 ; the 
four great Grecian, ii. 242, iii. 
482, 480 aeq. ; Solon's rewards to 
victors at, iii. 142; Pythian, iii. 
474, 479 aeq. ; Nemean, iii. 481. 

Gamorij iii. 27; at Syracuse, v. 601. 

Oanymfdia, i. 278. 

Oargaphiaj fountain of, v. 19 ti. 

OaugamelOf battle of, xi. 484 aeq. 

Oaula^ embassy of, to Alexander, 
xi. 852; invasion of Greece by, 
xii. 212. 

OasOj capture of, by Alexander, 
xi. 467 aeq. 

Oedroaia^ Alexander in, xii. 22, 57. 

Oela, iii. 302; and Syracuse, before, 
B.C. 600, V. 58 ; Kleander of, iii. 
687 ; Gelo despot of, v. 61 aeq. ; 
congress of Sicilian cities at, 
vi. 407; and Hannibal's capture 
of Selinus, x. 168; expeditions 
of Dionysius to, x. 200, 209 aeq. ; 
capture of, by Imilkon, x. 208 
aeq.\ Timoleon and the fresh 
colonization of, x. 467 ; Agatbo- 
klAs at, xii. 229. 

Oeleonteay iii. 61. 

Gelo, iv. 418, v. 62-80. 

Geldni, iii. 246. 

Oelonian dynasty, fall of, y. 86; 
citizens of Syracuse, v. 86 aeq. 

Oenealogieaj Grecian, i. 80 aeq., 
431 ; Argeian i. 82 ; mytliical, i. 
186, 429 aeq. ; Egyptian, i. 481 ; 
Clinton's vindication of, ii. 40 
aeq. 

Genealogy, Corinthian, of EumAluB, 
i. 119 aeq.; of Orchomenos, 1. 
129 aeq. ; Eleian, i. 186 ; iEtolian, 
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i. 138; Laconian, i. 164; Mes- 

fidnian, i. 1C8; Arcadian, 1. 169. 
OeneralSj Kleisthenean, iv. 63. 
Oentes, Attic, iii. 53 seg., 64 seq. ; 

analogy between those of Greece 

and other nations, ii. GO aeq. ; 

Grecian, patronymic names of, 

ii. 62; difference between Grecian 

and Roman, ii. 64; non-members 

of, under Solon, iii. 133. 
Oeographical knowledge, Hesiodic 

and Homeric, ii. 113; yiews of 

Alexander, xii. 54 n. 4. 
Geography^ fabulous, i. 238 seq. ; 

Uomeric, iii. 205 ; of the retreat 

of the Ten Thousand, viii. 417 

aeq. 
Oeological features of Greece, ii. 217. 
Oeomorif iii. 29, 72. 
Oergis, iii. 198; Derkyllidag at, 

iz. 33. 
Oergithes, iii. 198. 
Oerman progress brought about 

by yiolent external influences, 

i. 447; mythes, i. 448. 
GeronteSf ii. 66. 

OeronthrcBf conquest of, ii. 419. 
Oeryorif i. 7, 242. 
OetcBf Alexander's defeat of, xi. 

860. 
QiganteSj birth of, i. 6, 9 n. 1. 
GilluSf iy. 185. 

GiaTcon, x. 163 and 164 ti. 2, 461. 
GlaukcB^ xil. 62. 
Glauke, i. 117. 
Glaukon, discourse of, in Plato's 

Republic, viii. 196. 
GlauTcua^ i. 217. 

Gnomic^ Greek poets, ly. 18 aeq. 
Gnomon^ whence obtained by the 

Greeks, iii. 841. 
Goddeaaea^ and Gods, twelye great, 

i. 10. 
Goda^ Grecian, how conceived by 

the Greeks, i. 8 aeq.^ 836 aeq. ; 

and dsemons, 1. 408 aeq. ; and 

men, i. 432. 
Golden Fleece^ legend of, 1. 122. 
Golden race, the, i. 64. 
Gongylua, the Corinthian, yii. 104, 

111. 



Goodj Ac., meaning of, in early 
Greek writers, ii. 64; double 
sense of the Greek and Latin 
equivalents of, iii. 45 tt. 3. 

Gordian knot^ Alexander cuts the, 
xi. 429. 

Gordiuniy Alexander's march from, 
xi. 435. 

Gordiua^ legend of, iii. 219. 

Gorgiaa of Leontini, yi. 398, 402, 
vii. 172, 187. 

Gorgona, i. 89. 

Gorgopaaf at ^gina, ix. 200 aeq. 

Government of historical and legen- 
dary Greece , ii. 60 aeq. ; heroic, 
ii. 75 ; earliest changes of, in 
Greece iii. 6 aeq.; kingly, iii. 7 
aeq. ; change from monarchical 
to oligarchical in Greece, iii. 15 
aeq. 

Governmenia, Grecian, weakness 
of, iv. 79. 

Graceaj the, i. 10. 

GrcBCOy i. 7. 

Grcecif ii. 269. 

GroBcia Magna, iii. 894. 

GrcBCO-Aaiatic cities, xii. 92. 

Granikuaj battle of the, xi« Mlaeq.; 
Athenians captured at the, xi. 
430. 

GrapM Paranomdn^ v. 230 aeq.; 
abolition of, b.g. 411, yli. 277. 

Grecian mythes, i. 60, 442 aeq,\ 
genealogies, i. 80 aeq. ; mytho- 
logy, sources of our information 
on, i. 105; intellect, expansive 
force of, i. 350; progress between 
B.o. 700 and 500, i. 854 aeq.; anti- 
quity, 1. 429, 432; genealogies^ 
i. 432; townsman, intellectual 
acquisitions of a, i. 441; poetry, 
matchless, i. 445; progress, self- 
operated, i. 445 ; mythology, how 
it would have been affected by 
the introduction of Christianity, 
B.C. 500, i. 451; mythes, proper 
treatment of, i. 471 aeq.; com- 
putation of time, ii. 115 n. 1; 
festivals, intellectual influence 
of, ii. 229 ; history, first and 
second periods of, ii. 271 aeq.^ 
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ill. 466; opinion, change in, on 
the decision of disputes by cham- 
pions, ii. 451; states, growing 
communion of, between B.C. 600 
and 547; ii. 461; cfaith," iii. 115; 
settlements on the Euxine, iii. 
237; marine and commerce, growth 
of, iii. 239; colonies in Southern 
Italy, iii. 371 seq.; world about 
660 B.C., iii. 394; history, want 
of unity in, iii. 466 ; games, influ- 
ence of, upon the Greek mind, 
iii. 486 aeq.'y art, beginnings and 
importance of, iv. 25 seq. ; archi- 
tecture, iv. 27; gorernments, 
weakness of, iv. 79; world, in 
the Thirty years* truce, v. 312; 
and barbarian military feeling, 
contrast between, vi. 223 ; youth, 
society and conversation of, vi. 
304 n. 1; states, complicated re- 
lations among, b.o. 420, vi. 322; 
and B.C. 366, x. 52; philosophy, 
negative side of, viii. 146; dia- 
lectics, their many-sided hand- 
ling of subjects, viii. 257 8eq.\ 
states, embassies from, at Fella, 
B.C. 346, xl. 209 seq.; captives, 
mutilated, at Fersepolis, xi. 497; 
history, bearing of Alexander's 
Asiatic campaigns on, xii. 1 aeq. ; 
mercenaries under Darius, xii. 
7, 11 ; envoys with Darius, xii. 
11; world, state of, b.o. 334, xii. 
97; exiles, Alexander's rescript 
directing the recall of, xii. 180 
aeq. 
Ctreeeej legends of, originally isol- 
ated, afterwards thrown into 
series, i. 105; legendary and 
historical state of society and 
manners in, ii. 58-117 ; subter- 
ranean course of rivers in, ii. 
220 ; difficulty of land communi- 
cation in, ii. 222; accessibility 
of, by sea, ii. 224; islands and 
colonies of, ii. 225; difference 
between the land-states and sea- 
states in, ii. 227; effects of the 
configuration of, ii. 227 aeq. ; mi- 
neral and other productions of, 



ii. 230 aeq.; climate of, ii. 238; 
difference between the inhabit- 
ants of different parts of, ii. 233; 
ante-Hellenic inhabitants of, ii. 
263; discontinuance of kingship 
in, iii. 7; antimonarchical sen- 
timent of, iii. 11, iv. 103; the 
voyage from, to Italy or Sicily, 
iii. 358, seven wise men of, iv. 
21 aeq. ; first advance of, towards 
systematic conjunction, iv. 101; 
probable consequences of a Per- 
sian expedition against, before 
that against Soythia, iv. 186 aeq. ; 
on the eve of Xerxes's invasion, 
iv. 403; first separation of, into 
two distinct parties, v. 113 aeq., 
146; proceedings in central, be> 
tween b.c. 470-464, v. 169; state 
of feeling in, between b.o. 445> 
431, V. 339 ; bad morality of the 
rich and great in, vi 62; atmo- 
spherical disturbances in, b.c. 427, 
vi. 72; warlike preparations in, 
during the winter of B.C. 414-413, 
vii. 127 ; alteration of feeling in, 
after the capture of Athens by 
Lysander, viii. 50, 65, 66 ; disgust 
in, at the Thirty at Athens, viii. 
63 ; degradation of, by the peace 
of Antalkidas, ix. 216 aeq., 224; 
effect of the battle of Leuktra on, 
iz. 401, 404, 412; relations of 
Dionysius with, B.C. 382-369, x. 
321; state of, B.C. 360-359, xi. 3; 
decline of citizen - soldiership 
and increase of mercenaries in, 
after the Feloponnesian war, zi. 
83 aeq, ; effect of the peace and 
alliance between Fhilip and 
Athens upon, xi. 234; movements 
and intrigues ofFhilip through- 
out, after B.C. 346, xi. 247 aeq.; 
state of, on Alexander's ac- 
cession, xi. 328, 336 aeq. ; march of 
Alexander into, B.C. 336, xi.338; 
Macedonian interventions in, b.o. 
336-335, xi. 342 aeq. ; terror in, on 
the destruction of Thebes by 
Alexander, xi. 369 ; connexion of 
Alexander with, history of, xi. 
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372 seq. xi. 1 seq.; an appendage 
to Macedonia under Alexander, 
rA. 379; military changes in, 
daring the sixty years befove 
Alexander's accession, xi. 379 
acq. ; possibility of emancipating, 
duringAlexander's earlier A siatic 
campaigns, xii. 97 ; hopes raised 
in , by the Persian fleet and 
armies, b.o. 334-331, xii. 98; sub- 
mission of, to Antipater, xii. 107; 
effect of Alexander's death on, 
xii. 132 ; confederacy for liber- 
ating, after Alexander's death, 
xii. 133 seq. ; Ptolemy of Egypt in, 
xii. 195 ; success of Demetrius 
Poliorkdtds in, against Eassan- 
der, xii. 203; under Demetrius 
Poliorkdtds and Antigonus Go- 
natasj xii. 211 ; invasion of, by 
the Oauls, xii. 212; of Polybius, 
xii. 212. 

Greece, Proper^ geography of, ii. 
213 aeq. 

OreeTc forces, against Troy, i. 282 
seq.; language and the mythes, 
i. 841 ; tradition, matter of, un- 
certified, i. 416; language, rarious 
dialects of, ii. 241 ; alphabet, ori- 
gin of, iii. 340 n. 2; Latin and 
Oscan languages, iii. 861; settle- 
ments, east of the Strymon in 
Thrace, iii. 441 ; settlements on 
the Euxino south of the Danube, 
iii. 444; settlements in Libya, 
and the nomads, iii. 453 ; cities, 
local festivals in, iii. 470, 484 
seq. ; lyric poetry, iv. 1, 20; 
poetry about the middle of the 
seventh century, b.o., iv. i. ; 
music, about the middle of the 
seventh century, b.c, iv. 3; 
poetry, after Terpander, iv. 8; 
hexameter, new metres superadd- 
ed to, iv. 6; chorus, iv. 11, 16; 
dancing, iv. 13; mind, positive 
tendencies of, in the time of 
Herodotus, iv. 32 n. 1 ; philo- 
sophy in the sixth century b.o. 
iv. 306 seq. ; fleet at Artemisium, 
iv. 425 seq.j 429 seq.; fleet at 



Salamis, iv. 458 ; fleet at Mykald, 
V. 43 seq.; fleet after the battle 
of Mykald, v. 63 seq. ; fleet, ex- 
pedition of, against Asia, * b.o. 
478, V. 107 ; generals and cap- 
tains, slaughter of Cyreian, viii. 
373 seq.\ heroes, analogy of Alex- 
ander to the, xi. 396. 
QreeleSf return of, from Troy, i. 301 
seq.\ their love of antiquities, i. 
338 ; their distaste for a real hist- 
ory of the past, i. 346 ; Homeric, 
ii. 97, 116; in Asia Minor, ii. 236, 
iii. 215; extra-Peloponnesian 
north of Attica in the first two 
centuries, ii. 272 seq. ; advance 
of, in government in the seventh 
and sixth centuries, b.o., iii. 17 ; 
musical modes of, iii. 214;' and 
Phenicians in Sicily and Cyprus, 
iii. 277; contrasted with Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, and Phenicians, 
iii. 304; influence of Phenicians, 
Assyrians, and Egyptians on, 
iii. 340 seq. ; and Carthaginians, 
first known collision between, 
iii. 344; Sicilian and Italian, 
monetary and statical scale of, 
iii. 366; in Sicily, prosperity of, 
between b.o. 735 and 485, iii. 857 
seq.; in Sicily and in Greece 
Proper, difference between, iii. 
368; Italian, between b.o. 700-500 
iii. 388 seq. ; their talent for com- 
mand over barbarians, iii. 433; 
first voyage of, to Libya, iii. 445; 
and Libyans at Eyrgnd, iii. 455; 
political isolation of, iii. 466; 
tendencies to political union 
among, after b.o. 560, iii. 467; 
growth of union among, between 
B.o. 776-560, iii. 467 ; rise of philo- 
sophy and dialectics among, iv. 
23; writing among, iv. 24; Asia- 
tic, after Cyrus's conquest of Ly- 
dia, iv. 125; Asiatic, application 
of, to Sparta, 546 b.o., iv. 125 ; 
and Darius, before the battle of 
Marathon, iv. 242 ; eminent, liable 
to be corrupted by success, iv. 
292 seq. ; and Persians, religious 
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conception of history common 60 n. 2 ; compared with ancient 
to, iv. 36:i; northern, and Xerxes, political associations, vii. 258, 
ir. 410, 415 ; confederate, engage- ' n. 1. 

ment of, against such as joined Oygea, i. 5, III, 222 seq, 

Xerxes, iv. 417; effect of the Gylippua , expedition of, to Syra- 
battle of Thermopylaj on, iv. 452 cuse , vii. 80, 100 seq.j 110 «eg., 
aeq. ; and the battle of Salamis, 130 aeg., 156, 162 seq. 

iv. 466 8eq.\ Medising, and Mar- Oylon ^ father of Kleohul6, the 
donius, V. 3; Medising, at Pla- mother of Demosthenes, xi. 67 
t»a, V. 17; at Platsea, v. 18 seg. ; n. 2. 

at MykalS, v. 44 seq.; Asiatic, Gymnesii, iii. 36. 

first step to the ascendency of Gyndes^ distribution of, into chan- 
Athous over, V. 52; Sicilian, early nels by Cyrus, iv. 139. 
governments of, v. 60; Sicilian, 

progress of, between the battle A. 

of Salamis and Alexander, v. 96 ; Hades, i. 9 seq. 

allied, oppose the fortification Hcemon and Antigond, i. 269. 

of Athens, v. 98 aeq. 101 ; allied, HaliartuSy Lysander at, ix. 118. 

transfer the headship from Sparta Halikarnaasua, ii. 30, iii. 204; cap- 
to Athens, B.C. 477, v. 112 seq.; ture of, by Alexander, xi. 423 aeg. 

allied, AristeidSs' assessment of, Halonneaua, dispute between Phi- 
v. 119 ; allied^ under Athens, sub- lip and the Athenians about, 
stitute money-payment for per- xi. 251 seq. 

sonal service, v. 154 aeq.; effect Halya, the, iii. 206. 

of the Athenian disaster in Sicily Hamilkary defeat and death of, at 
upon, vii. 203 ; and Tissaphemfes, Himera, v. 75 seq. 

Alkibiad6s acts as interpreter HamilTcar, collusion of, with Aga- 
between, vii. 246 seq.; Asiatic, thoklds, xii. 221 ; superseded in 
surrender of, by Sparta to Persia, Sicily by another general of the 
ix. 26; Asiatic, and Cyrus the same name, xii. 226. 

Younger, ix. 27; Asiatic, and Hamilkar , victory of, at the Hi- 
Tissaphernfes, ix. 28; the Ten mera, xii. 230 seq.; attempt of, 
Thousand, their position and cir- upon Syracuse, xii. 244 ; defeat 
cumstances, viii. 313 ; Ten Thou- and death of, xii. 245. 

sand at Kunaxa, viii. 343 seq.; fannt&al, expeditions of, to Sicily, 
Ten Thousand, after the battle x. 166 — 176, 183 seq. 

of Kunaxa , viii. 349 seq. ; Ten Hanno, silly fabrication of, x. 438. 

Thousand, retreat of, viii. 357, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, iv. 
417, 482 seq. ; Ten Thousand, after 38 seq. 

their return to Trapezus, viii. JFfarmoafa, Spartan, ix. 9«eg., 17, 21. 

422 — 483 ; Asiatic, their applica- Harpagus, iv. 129, 133. 

tion to Sparta for aid against Harpalus, xii. 62, 115 aeq. 

Tissaphemds, ix. 29; in the ser- Harpies, the, i. 1, 229. 

vice of Alexander in Asia, xi. 399 ; Hebe, i. 10. 

unpropitious circumstances for, Hector, i. 280, 290. 

in the Lamian war , xii. 156 ; Hegemony, Athenian, v. 148 aeq. 

Italian, pressed upon by enemies Hegesippus, xii. 250. 

from the interior, xii. 216. Hegrestsfrafus, iv. 36,v. 45,xi.415,416. 

Oryllus, death of, x. 95. Hehahe, i. 279. 

Guilds^ Grecian deities of, i. 334; Hekaioeus on Get j6n, 1.242; on the 
German and early English, iii. Argonauts, 1.246; and the my thes, 
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i. 876; and the Ionic rerolt, Iv. tween Athens and Fhilipp about, 

211, 222. xi. 254; imprudence of the Per- 

fTefcafompy^us, Alexander at, zii. 10. sians in letting Alexander cross 

Helcatoncheires, the, i. 5. 6. the, xi. 403. 

HeTcatonymua and the Ten Thous- Heloria ^ unsuccessful expedition 

and Greeks, viii. 430 seq. of, x. 281, 284, 292. 

Helen f i. 160, 165; necklace of. Helots^ ii. 373 ^eg. ; Pausanias and, 

i. 274; and Paris, i. 281; and v. 125; revolt of, v. 172 seq.; at 

Achilles, i. 287; various legends Ithdmd, capitulation of, v. 189; 

of, i. 298 aeq. assassination of, vi. 146 8eg. ;6ra- 

Helenus and Andromachd, i. 297. sidean, vi. 292 ; brought back to 

HelicBa, iii. 129, iv. 64, 68 aeq. Pylns, vi. 341 ; and the invasion 

Heliaats, iv. 69. of Laconia by Epaminondas, ix. 

HeliTce, destruction of, ix. 374. 435 ; establishment of, with the 

Helios, i. 6, 335. Messenians, ix. 447 aeq. 

HelixuSf vii. 375. Helus conquered by Alkamends, 

irel?antfcu8,hi8 treatment of my thes, n. 420. 

i. 376 ; contrasted with Saxo Gram- Hephcestion^ xii. 68, 74, 75. 

maticus and Snorro Sturleson, HephosstoSf i. 10, 67. 

i« 462. HircBon near Mykdn», i. 161. 

Hellas, division of, i. 99 aeq. ; prop- Herceon TeichoSf siege of, by Phi- 

er, ii. 214; mountain systems of, Hp^ ^i. 110. 

ii. 213 aeq. ; islands and colonies Herakleia Ponticaj i. 235, xii. 282 

of, ii. 225; most ancient, ii. 269. geq.; the Ten Thousand Greeks 

Helle and Phryxus, i. 122. at, viii. 447. 

Hellen and his sons, i. 98 aeq. ' Herakleia in Italy, iii. 381, ▼. 

Hellenea, i. 98, ii. 238 aeq., 256 aeq. 277. 

HelUnic religion and customs in Herakleia in Sicily, v. 61 ; Dion at, 

the Trdad, i. 328; cities, ii. 259. x. 367 aeq. 

Hellenion at Naukratis, iii. 336. HeraTcleia Trachinea, vi. 72 aeq., 

Hellenism, definition of, xii. 91. 331, 109, 126, 367 aeq. ; 

HellenotamioB, v. 120, viii. 111. Hirahleid kings of Corinth, ii. 307 

Hellespont, bridges of Xerxes over, Herakleidea the Syracuaan, exile of, 

iv. 358 aeq., 362 n. 2; crossed by x. 364; victory of, over Philist- 

Xerxes, iv. 377 ; retreating march us, x. 378 ; and Dion, x. 379, 

of Xerxes to, iv. 489 aeq. ; Gre- 880, 383, 388, 391 aeq., 400 ; victory 

cian fleet at, B.C. 479, v. 53 ; Strom- of, over Nypsius, x. 386 ; death 

bychidfis at, vii. 336; Peloponne- of, x. 401. 

sian reinforcement to, b.g. 411, Hirakleidia, governor of the Pon- 

vii. 338 ; Mindarus and Thrasyllus tic Herakleia, xii. 291. 

at, vii. 343, 349, 358; Athenians Herahleida, i. 93,94, ii.l aeq.; Ly- 

and Peloponnesians at, after the dian dynasty of, iii. 222. 

battle of Kynossdma, vii. 358; HerakUa, i. 92 aeq.; attack of, on 

Thrasyllus and Alkibiadds at, Pylos, i. 110; and Alkdstis, i. 113; 

vii. 371; Thrasybulus at, ix. 192; overthrows Orchomenos, i. 127; 

Iphikratds at, ix. 196 aeq. ; An- death of, 1. 148 ; and Hylas, i. 

talkidas at, ix. 210; Epaminon- 228; andLaomed6n, i.239;Tyrian, 

das at, X. 63, 66; Timotheus at, temple of, iii. 270. 

X. 62, 66, 129 ; Autoklds at, x. 132 HerakUa, son of Alexander xii. 198. 

aeq.; operations of the Athenians Here, i, 6, 10, 57; and Myk6n8B| i. 

at, B.C. 357, xi. 28; disputes be- 161; temple of, near Argos, 
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bnmt, vi. 229 ; Lakinian, robe 
of, z. 300. 

Herippidae, iz. 99, 138, 151. 

Herma, mutilation of, at Athens, 
yii. 4 eeq. , 33 aeq. 

Hermeiaa of Atarneus, xi. 245. 

Hermes f i. 10, 58 seq. 

Hermionif i. 160. 

Hermokratean party, z. 194; ex- 
iles, z. 199. 

Hermokratesj at the congress at 
Oela, yi. 407 ; and the Athenian 
armament, vii. 19 ; recommenda- 
tions of, after the battle near 
Olympieion, vii. 66; speech of, at 
Kamarina, vii. 68; urges the Sy. 
racusans to attack the Athenians 
at sea, vii. 130 ; postpones the 
Athenians' retreat from Syracuse, 
vii. 170; and Tissaphernfts, vii. 
229, 339; in the ^gean, z. 146 
8eq. ; banishment of, z. 148 8eq.\ 
his return to Sicily, and death, 
X. 17—1681. 

SermoJaus, xii. 43. 

Hermotybii and Kalasiries, iii. 816. 

Herodotusy on Minds, i. 221, 222; 
on Helen and the Trojans, i. 301; 
treatment of mythes by, i.SOOaeg.; 
bis view of Lykurgus, ii. 343 ; his 
story of Solon and Croesus, iii. 
149 8tq.\ chronological mistakes 
of, iii. 155 n. 1, 200 n. 3 ; chrono- 
logical discrepancies of, respect- 
ing Kyaxards, iii. 234 n. 1; his 
description of Scythia, iii. 238 
seq. ; his account of Babylon, 
iii. 291 seq. J 298 n. 1; distinc- 
tion between what he professes 
to have seen and heard, iii. 308 ; 
on the effects of despotism and 
democracy upon the Athenians, 
iv. 104; and Kt^sias, on Cyrus, 
iv. 112; chronology of his life 
and authorship iv. 163 n. 6, 395 
n. 1 ; his narrative of Darius's 
march into Scythia, iv. 192 aeq. ; 
does not mention Pythagoras in 
connexion with the war be- 
tween Sybaris and Kroton, iv. 
342; historical manner and con- 



ception of, iv. 349, 364 n. 2; his 
estimate of the number of Xer- 
xes*s army, iv. 380 aeq.\ doubts 
about the motives ascribed to 
Xerxes at Thermopylae by,iv. 433; 
a proof of the accuracy of, iv. 
435 n. 1 ; on the movements of the 
Persian fleet before the battle 
of Salamis, iv. 476, n. 1 and 2. 

Heroes appear with gods and men 
on mythes, i. 63; Greek, at Au- 
lis, i. 282 seq. ; Greek, analogy 
of Alezander to, zii. 396. 

Heroic race, i. 67; legends, i. 407. 
Hesiod, theogony of, i. 4-12, 20, 
75 ; family affairs of, i. 71 ; Ja- 
petis in, i. 73; complaints of, 
against kings, ii. 74; dark pic- 
ture of Greece by, ii. 91. 

Hesiodic mythes traceable to Krdte 
and Delphi, i. 16 ; "Works and 
Days," i. 64 seq. ; philosophy, i. 
356; Greeks, ii. 113 seq.] epio^ 
ii. 119. 

Hesioni i. 279. 

HesperideSy dragon of, i. 7. 

HesperideSf town of, iii. 448, n. 2, 
458. 

Hestia, 1. 6, 68. 

Hestiaeea on Ilium, i. 819. 

HetmrcBf v. 366. 

HetoBries at Athens, v. 69, vi. 257. 

Hexameter f the ancient, ^i. 72; new 
metres superadded to, iv. 6. 

Hieraxj iz. 199. 

Hiero of Syraciue, v. 81 seq, 

Hieromnimony ii. 248. 

Hiketas, z. 480; and the Syracn- 
sans, z. 414; message of, to Go- 
rinth and to Timoleon, z. 423; 
defeat of, at Adranum, x. 428; 
and Magon, x. 436 seq., 439; flight 
of, from Syracuse to Leontini, x. 
440; capitulation of, with Timo- 
leon, X. 451 ; invites the Cartha- 
ginians to invade Sicily, x. 451 ; 
defeat, surrender, and death ofy 
X. 462. 

Himera, iii. 362; battle of, y. 76 
seq.] treatment of, by Thdro, v. 
81 ; capture of, by Hannibal, x. 
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171 8eq.\ defeat of Agathoklte at 
the, xii. 230 8eq. 

Hindoos, rivers personified bjt i. 
333 n. 2 ; their belief with regard 
to the small-pox, i. 350 n. ; belief 
of, in fabulous stories, i. 414 n. 
1; expensiveness of marriage 
among, iii. 141, n. 4; sentiment 
of, with regard to the discontin- 
uance of sacrifices, xi. 368 n. 3. 

Hindoo Koosh, Alexander at, xii. 
23; Alexander reduces the coun- 
try between the Indus and, xii. 
46 seq. 

Hindoatan, hoarding in, xi. 499 n. 8. 

Hipparchue, ii. 163, n. 2, iy. 87 
seq. 

HipparinuSf son of Dionysins, x. 
409. 

HippeiSj Solonian, iii. 119. 

Hippias of Elis, viii. 186 seq, 

Hippias the Peisistratid, It. 88 seg., 
46 seq. , 203, 281 n. 4. 

Hippo iv. 311. 

Hippodameiaf i. 156, 156. 

Hippodamus, v. 283. 

HippohUidis, iii. 38. 

HippoTcratis the physicianf i. 859, 
viii. 231 n. 1. 

HippoTcratis of Oela v. 64 aeq, 

HippoTcrateSy the Athenian general^ 
▼i. 148 seq.y 157, 158 aeq., 165. 

Hippon, X. 464. 

Hipponikus, iii. 103. 

Hipponium^ capture of, x. 294. ; re- 
establishment of, X. 320. 

Hipponoidas, vi. 355, 359. 

Histiaus and the bridge over the 
Danube, iv. 196; and Mytkinus, 
iv. 200, 203; detention of, at Su- 
sa, iv. 203 ; and the Ionic revolt, 
iv. 210, 222 seq., 235. 

Historians, treatment of mythes 
by, i. 378 seq. 

Historical proof, positive evidence 
indispensable to, i. 414; sense of 
modern times not to be applied 
to an unrecording age, i. 416; 
evidence, the standard of, rai«ed 
with regard to England, but not 
with regard to Greece, i. 468; 



and legendary Ghreece compared, 
ii. 60 seq. 

Historicising innovations in the 
tale of Troy, 1. 312 ; of ancient 
mythes, i. 396 seq. ; applicable to 
all mythes or none, i. 426. 

History, uninteresting to early 
Greeks, i. 346 ; of England, how 
conceived down to the seven- 
teenth ceutury, i. 465 seq. ; and le- 
gend, Grecian, blank between, 
ii. 31 seq. ; Grecian, first period 
of, from B. G. 776 to 560, ii. 271, 
274; Grecian, second period of, 
from B. 0. 660 to 300, ii. 272 seq. ; 
religious conception of, common 
«to Greeks and Persians, iv. 858. 

Homer and Hesiod, mythology of, 
i. 11-16; personality and poems 
of, ii. 128 seq, 

Homeric Zeus, i. 13; hymns, i. 
33, 37 seq., 44, 68, 60, ii. 168 seq.; 
legend of the birth of Hftraklds, 
i.92seq.\ Felops, i. 153; gods, 
types of, i. 339; age, mythical 
faith of, i. 347; philosophy, i. 
356 ; account of the inhabitants 
of Peloponnesus, ii.l3; BouU and 
Agora, ii. 66 seq. ; Greeks, social 
condition of, ii. 96 seq., 104; 
Greeks, unity, idea of, partially 
revived, ii. 162 seq. ; mode of fight- 
ing ii. 462 ; geography, iii. 205. 

HomSridSf the poetical gens of, 
ii. 132. 

Homicide, purification for, i. 24; 
mode of dealing with, in legen 
dary and historical Greece, ii. 92 
seq. ; tribunals for, at Athens, 
iii. 77; Drake's laws of, retained 
by Solon, iii. 134; trial for, and the 
senate of Areopagus, v. 232 n. 1. 

Homoioi, Spartan, ii. 363, 417. 

Hopletes, iii. 51. 

HorcB, the, i. 10. 

Horkos, i. 7, 8. 

Horse, the wooden, of Troy, i, 296, 
301. 

Horsemen at Athens, after the re- 
storation of the d'^mocracy, b.o. 
403, viii. 106. 
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Hospitality in legendary Greece, 

i. 79. 
Human sacrifices in Greece, i. 125 

aeq. 
Hyakinfhia and the Lacedemon- 
ians, V. 7. 
Hyakinthus, i. 164. 
HyhlcBan ilegara, iii. 362. 
Hydarnt'a, iv. 435. 
Hydaapes, Alexander at the, xii. 

49 seq. ; Alexander sails down 

the, xii. 65. 
Hydra^ the Lernwan, i. 7. 
Hydra, sailors of, iv. 397, n. 2. 
Hykkara, capture of, vii. 55. 
Hylas, and H3rakl6s, i. 228. 
Hylleis, ii. 261. » 

Hyllua, i. 94, 173. 
UymnSy Homeric, i. 33, 37 seq.., 44, 

58, 60, ii. 168; at festivals in 

honour of gods, i. 50. 
HypaapistcB, xi. 387. 
Hyberiolus, iv. 78, vi. 370 aeq. 
Hyperidea, xi. 314, xii. 120 n. 1, 

127 n. 1, 148. 
Hyperion f i. 4, 6. 
Hypermeneaj ix, 362. 
Hypermneatray i. 87. 
HyphaaiSy Alexander at, xii. 64. 
HypomeioneSy Spartan, ii. 363, 417. 
Hyrkania, Alexander in, xii. 12. 

I. 

lalmenos and Askalaphos, i. 128. 

lapetida in Hesiod, i. 73. 

lapetoSy i. 5, 6. 

JapygianSy iii. 387. 

lasua, capture of, vii. 228. 

Tberia in Spain, iii. 278. 

Iberiana and Dionysins, x. 273. 

Ida in Asia, iii. 196, 197. 

Ida in Crdte, Zeus at, i. 6. 

Idanthyrauay iv. 194. 

JdaSy i. 166. 

Idomeni, Demosthends at, vi. 85 
seq. 

IdrieuSf xi. 242. 

IharuSy 1. 218. 

Iliad and the Trojan war, i. 290; 
And Odyssey, date, structare, and 
authorship of, ii. 127-209. 



17 turn, i. 278, 313 seq. 
Tllyriay Dionysius's schemes of con- 
quest in, X. 300. 
lUyrians, different trihes of, iii. 
417 aeq. ; retreat of Perdikkas 
and Brasidas before, iv. 225 aeq.; 
victory of Philip over, xi. 18 
seq. ; defeat of, by Alexander, 
xi. 353 aeq. 
Iluay i. 278. 

Imbroaj iii. 444, iv. 203 aeq. 
ImiJkon and Hannibal, invasion of 
Sicily by, x. 183 seq. ; at Agri- 
gentum, x. 186 aeq. ; at Gela, x. 
208 aeq.\ and Dionysius, x. 216 aeq.\ 
at Moty6, x. 253 ; capture of Mes- 
86n6 by, x. 255 seq., and tho 
Gampanians ofiEtna, x. 259; be- 
fore Syracuse, x. 262 seq.; flight 
of, from Syracuse, x. 273 ; miser- 
able end of, X. 275. 
InachuSy i. 82. 

InduSj Alexander at, xii. 47 «eg., 
55 seq. ; voyage of Nearchus from 
the mouth of, to that of the Ti- 
gris, xii. 57. 
Industry y manufacturing, at Athena, 

iii. 136 seq. 
Infantry and oligarchy, iii. 31. 
Inland and maritime cities con- 
trasted, ii. 226. 
In6y i. 122 seq. 
Inscripti nsy ii. 41. 
Interest on loans, iii, 108 seq.y 160. 
Interpreters, Egyptian, iii. 827. 
lOy legend of, i. 83. 
Ion, i. 192. 197. 

Ionia, emigrants to, ii. 24 seq., con- 
quest of, by Harpagus, iv. 129 ; 
Mardonius'8 deposition of des- 
pots in, iv. 239; expedition of 
Astyochus to, vii. 221 ; expedi- 
tion of Thrasyllus to, vii. 370. 
Jontan, the name a reproach, iv. 

170. 
lonians, ii. 12 ; and Darius's bridge 
over the Danube, iv. 198 seq.; 
abandonment of, by the Athe- 
nians, iv. 217; at Lad6, iv. 227. 
aeq. ; at MykalS, v. 46 seq. ; after 
the battle of Mykald, v. 60. 
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lonio emigration, ii. 21, 25 seq., iii. 
173; tribes in Attica, iii. 61, 62 
aeq. ; cities in Asia, iii. 173 seq., 
269; and Italic Greeks, iii. 395; 
revolt, iv. 212 scg., 232 n. 2 ; phi- 
losophers, iv. 307 seg. ; Sicilians 
and Athens , vi. 403 ; alphabet 
and the Athenian laws, viii. 109. 

Iphigeneiaj i. 286. 

Iphiklosy i. 108. 

IphikrateSj destruction of a Lace^ 
dsemonian mora by, ix. 152 n. 1, 
166 n. 2, 173 seq. ; military im- 
provements and successes of, ix. 
160 seq.y 178; defeat of Anaxibius 
by, ix. 196 seq.] proceedings of, 
• between b.c. 387-378, ix. 322 seq. ; 
and Kotys, ix. 323, x. 60, 129, 
134 ; expedition of, to Korkyra, 
ix. 366 seq.y 371 n. 1 ; and Timo- 
theus, ix. 364, x. 59, xi. 28 seq. ; 
expedition of, to aid Sparta 
against Thebes, ix. 455 seq. ; in 
Thrace and Macedonia, xi. 8«eg., 
58 ; in the Hellespont, xi. 28; and 
Ghar3s, xi. 28 seq. 

Iphikrates the Younger^ xi. 454, 

IpsuSf battle of, xii. 209. 

Irarif territory of, iv. 114. 

Irasa^ iii. 448. 

Iris^ i. 7. 

Iron racej the, i. 65. 

Isagoras, iv. 54, 92 seq, 

IschagoraSj vi. 227, 

Ischolaus, ix. 436. 

IschySf i. 173. 

JsidaSy X. 92. 

Islands in the ^gean, ii. 236. 

Ismenias Leontiadds, ix. 275 ; trial 
and execution of, ix. 278. 

Ismenias and Pelopidas, x. 37 seq., 
42, 44. 

IsoTcrateSf his treatment of mythes 
i. 392 n. 2; on the origin of Peri- 
OBki, ii. 367; panegyrical oration 
of, ix. 258, 292; the Plataic ora- 
tion of, ix. 379; the Archidamus 
of, ix. 449 n. 1, x. 51 n. 2 ; bis 
letter to Philip, xi. 240. 

IssedoneSf iii. 246. 

IssuSj Alexander at, before the 



battle, xi. 439 ; Daxius at, before 
the battle, xi. 442; battle of, xi. 
445 seq.] inaction of Darius after 
the battle of, xi. 477 ; And its 
neighbourhood, as connected 
with the battle, xii. 312 seq. 

Isthmian games, i. 122, ii. 243, 48a 
seq. ; Eleians excluded from, i. 
137, ii. 307 f^. 1 ; B.C. 412, vii. 208 ; 
and Agesilaus, ix. 169. 

Istone, Korkyrsean fugitives at, vi. 
57, 136 seq. 

Italia^ iii. 346. 

Italian Greeks, iii. 365, 388, 889 
seq.y X. 298, xii. 216. 

Italians, iii. 372. 

Italy and Sicily, early languages 
and history of, iii. 351 n. 1. 

Italy, the voyage from Greece to, 
iii. 358; Grecian colonies in, iii. 
353i 357, 371 seq.] decline of 
Greek power in, after the fall of 
Sybaris, iv. 339 ; Southern, affairs 
of, B.C. 382-369, X. 320. 

Ithomi, ii. 426, v. 172. 

J. 

Jason, i. 114 seq., 225, 226 seq. 

Jason of PhercB, ix. 355 seq., 364 n.,. 
370, 407 seq., 413 seq. 

Jaxartes, Alexander at the, xii. 27 
seq. 

Jocasta, i. 259 seq. 

JurkcB, iii. 246. 

Jury-trial, characteristics of, ex- 
hibited in the Athenian dikas- 
teries, v. 242 seq. 

K. 

Kahala, victory of Dionysiua at^ 

X. 318. 
Kaieirichus, ix. 301. 
Eadmeia at Thebes, seizure of, by 

Phoibidas, ix. 274 seq.] surrender 

of, by the Lacedaemonians, ix. 

306 seq. 
Kadmus, i. 251 seq. 
Kalais and Zgtds, i. 192. 
Kalasiries and Hermotybii, iii. 317. 
Kalauria, i. 56; Amphiktyony, at,. 

i. 132; the Athenian allied arma- 
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ment at, ix. 864; death of Demo- 

atbenfts at, zii. 149 seq. 
Kalchaa, wanderings and death of, 

i. 803. 
Kali Akti, foundation of, vi. 396. 
KaUiaa^ treaty of, vi. 192 seq. 
KalliaSf son of Kalliadis, r. 338, 

337. 
Kallias at the congress at Sparta, 

B.C. 371, ix. 382. 
Kallias of ChalkiSf xi. 145 seq.j 257. 
KallihiuSy the Lacedoefnoniatif yiii. 

33, ix. 9. 
KalHkles, in Plato, viii. 187 seq. 
KallikratidaSf vii. 402 «eg., viii. 54. 
Kallimachus^ the polemarch, iv. 269. 
Kallinus, iv. 6, 9. 
KallipidcBf iii. 240. 
KallippuSy X. 404 seq.^ 408 seq. 
Kallirrhoe, i. 7, 276. 
KallistheneSf the historian^ i. 395. 
KalHsthenes, the general, failure 

and condemnation of, x. 131, xi. 

227. 
Kallisthenes of Olynthus, xli. 35, 

38 seq.j 46 seq. 
Kalliatd, i. 171. 
KallistratuSf ix. 326, 381 seq., 389, 

X. 48, xi. 70. 
Kallixenus, vii. 436 seq., 444, 447. 
Kalpi, the Ten Thousand Greeks 

at, viii. 450 seq. 
Kalyddnian boar, i. 139, 142 seq. 
Kamarina, iii. 363; restoration of 

to independence, v. 92; and the 

AtheniaQS, vii. 830; Athenian 

and Syracusan envoys at, vii. 68 

seq.; neutral policy of, b.o. 416, 

vii. 71; evacuation of, vii. 211; 

and Timoleon, x. 467. 
Kamhyses, iii. 462, iv. 145 seq. 
Kandaules, iii. 222. 
Kannonus^ psephism of, vii. 438 n. 
Kandpic "branch of the Nile^ open- 
ing of, to Greek traffic, iii. 327. 
Kapaneus, i. 266, 271. 
Kappadokia subdued by Alexander, 

xii. 435. 
Kardia, Athenian fleet at, vii. 

361 ; alliance of, with Philip, xi. 

264; Eamends of} xi. 899. 



KarduchianSy and the Ten Thous- 
and Greeks, viii. 397 seq. 

Karia, resistance of, to Daurisfis, 
iv. 221. 

Karmania, Alexander's bacchana- 
lian procession through, xii. 58. 

Karneian festival, ii. 307 n. 2, iv. 
424. 

Karneius Apollo, i. 49. 

KarnuSy ii. 3. 

Karpathus, ii. 30. 

Karystusy iv. 216, v. 159. 

Kassander, Alexander's treatment 
of, xii. 190 ; schemes of, on Anti- 
pater's death, xii. 161 ; and Poly- 
sperchon, war between, xii. 181 ; 
gets possession of Athens, xii. 
182; in Peloponnesus, xii. 186; 
defeat of Olympias by, xii. 188 ; 
confederacy of, with Lysimachus, 
Ptolemy, and Seleukus against 
Antigonus, xii. 190, 193, 204, 208 ; 
founds Kassandreia and restores 
Thebes, xii. 189; and Alexander, 
son of Polysperchon, xii. 190, 
191 ; and the iBtolians, xii. 191 ; 
measures of Antigonus against, 
xii. 190, 192; great power of, in 
Greece, xii. 192; Ptolemy, and 
Lysimachus, pacification of, with 
Antigonus, xii. 198; compact of 
Polysperchon with, xii. 193; 
Ptolemy makes a truce with, xii. 
195 ; success of Demetrius Poli- 
orkdtds in Greece against, xii. 
204; truce of, with Demetrius 
Poliorkdtds, xii. 209; death of 
xii. 210. 

Kassandra, i. 297. 

Kaator and Pollux, i. 166 aeq, 

Katahothray ii. 220. 

Katana, iii. 361; and uS^tna, v. 91; 
Alkibiadds at, vii. 31 ; Nikias at, 
vii. 72; conquest of, by Diony- 
sius, X. 231; Carthaginian naval 
victory near, x. 258 ; Hiketas and 
Magon at, x. 436. 

Katonakophorij iii. 35. 

Katreus and Altha)mends, i. 217. 

Kauloniaf iii. 380, x. 292, 294; 
Dikon of, x. 805. 
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Kaunus^ Antisthends at, vii. 236. 

Eayatru-Pedion^ march of Cyrus 
from Keram6n-Agora to, viii. 
197 n. 

KebalinuSy xii. 14, 16. 

KekropSf i. 189 seq. ; the second, i. 
197. 

KelmncBf Alexander at, xl. 416. 

KeleoSf i. 38 «eg., 195. 

KeleusteSf v. 463 n. 1. 

KentriteSy the Ten Thousand 
Greeks at the, viii. 401 seq. 

KephalUniay iii. 406, iv. 399, 404. 

Kephalus and Dionysius at Syra- 
cuse, X. 447. 

KephiaodotuSy x. 135, 137. 

Kerasusj the Ten Thousand Greeks 
at, viii. 428. 

Kersobleptisj x. 186; and Ghari- 
demus, x. 137, 138 ; intrigues of, 
against Athens, xi. 62; and the 
peace and alliance between 
Athens and Philip, xi. 199 «eg. ; 
defeat of, by Philip, xi. 248. 

Kerichy tumuli near, xii. 309 aeq. 

Keto, i. 7. 

Keyx and Alcyone, i. 133. 

Kilikiaf Alexander in, xi. 438; 
Darius in, xi. 441. 

Kimon and Themistoklds, ▼. 134, 
135 ; capture of Skyros by,' v. 160, 
and n. 2; victories of, at the 
Eurymedon, v. 164; trial and 
acquittal of, v. 168, 221; and the 
Spartan application for aid 
against the Helots, v. 172, 221 ; 
recall of, from ostracism, v. 184 ; 
death of, v. 191; political party 
of, V. 216; and PeriklSs, v. 185, 
217 seg., 225; character of, v. 217; 
ostracism of, v. 221. 

tLimonian treaty, the so-called, v. 
192 seq. 

Kinadorif conspiracy and character 
of, ix. 70 seq. 

King, the, in legendary Greece, ii. 
61 seq., 74 seq.] the, in histori- 
cal Greece, ii. 76; English theory 
of a, iii. 12. 

Kings, Egyptian, iii. 323, 330 n. 1. 

Kingship, discontinuance of, in 

VOL. XII. 



Greece generally, ii. 76, iii. 8; 
in mediaeval and modern Europe^ 
iii. 8 aeq. 

Kinypa and Dorieus, iii. 455. 

Kirrha, iii, 476 aeq. and n. 1, xi. 
272 seq., 279. 

Kirrhceans, punishment of, iii. 477 
seq. 

Kissidaa, x. 26. 

Klaru8j temple of Apollo at, iii. 
184. 

KlazomencBf iii. 189, vii. 212, 224, 
23«L 

Kleander of Gela, v. 61. 

Kleander the Lacedcsmonian, viii. 
451 aeq., 454, 457, 467, xii. 19. 

Kleandridas, v. 272. 

Kleandrides, v. 204. 

Klearchus the Lacedcsmonian, at the 
Hellespont, vii. 338; at Byzan- 
tium, vii. 369; and Gyrus the 
Younger, viii. 310, 324 seq.-, and 
Menon's soldiers, viii. 336; and 
Arieeus, viii. 353; and Tissapher- 
nds, viii. 362, 372 seq. 

Klearchus of the Pontic Herdkleia^ 
xii. 284 aeq. 

Klearidas, vi. 274. 

Kleinias, iii. 103. 

Kleisthenis of Sikyonj i. 272, ii. 129, 
iii. 132 seq, 

Kleisihenis the Athenian^ revolu- 
tion in Attic tribes by, iii. 63, 
67; retirement and recall of, iv. 
92; development of Athenian 
energy after, iv. 103; changes in 
the constitution of, after the 
Persian war, v. 131. 

Kle'ippides, vi. 4 seq. 

Kleitarchus, xi. 254, 257. 

Kleitus the Illyrian, xi. 353 seq. 

Kleitus, Alexander's general, xi. 
410, xii. 32 seq. 

Kleolule, mother of Demosthends, 
ix. 67 n. 2. 

Kleohuhts and Xenards, vi. 295 seq. 

KleoTcritus, viii. 61. 

Kleombrotus, ix. 311 aeq., 845, 363, 
393 seg.,' 399 seq. 

Kleomenis J., his expeditions to 
Athens, iv. 49, 91 seq. ; and 
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Aristagoras, iv. 213; defeat of 
Argeians by, iv. 247 seq. ; return 
of, without attacking Argos, iv. 
249; trial of, iv. 260; and the 
JEginetans, iv. 252, 255 ; and De* 
maratus, iv. 252 seq. ; violent 
proceedings and death of, iv. 391. 

Kleomenes Jll.y ii. 350. 

KUomeneSj Alexander's satrap, xii. 
62, 75 n. 1. 

Kleon the Athenian, first mention 
of, by Thucydides, vi. 24 ; policy 
and character of, vi. 26, 258 seq. ; 
and Mitylfind, vi. 30 seq. ; poli- 
tical function of, vi. 68, 69 ; and 
the prisoners in Sphakteria, vi. 
106 seq. \ expedition of, to Pylus, 
vi. 113 seq.; warlike influence of, 
vi. 133. 233 seq. ; at Ainphipolis, 
vi. 239 seq. ; capture of Tor6nS 
by, vi. 240 ; at Eion, vi. 240 ; Thu- 
cydid6s'8 treatment of, vi. 257, 260 
seq. ; and Aristophands, vi. 260, 
265. 

Kleon, of Halikarnassus, ix. 59, 124. 

Kleonce, and Argos, ii. 464, iii. 481 
n. 1. 

Kleonike and Fausanias, iii. 111. 

Kleonymus, xii. 270. 

Kleopatra, wife of Philip, xi. 317 
seq., 323 n. 2, 331, 335. 

Kleopatra, daughter of Philip, xi. 
319, viii. 140, 194. 

Kleophon, vii. 364, viii. 18. 

Kleopus, iii. 188. 

Kleruchies, Athenian, revival of, 
B.C. 865, V. 299 n. 2, x. 57 seq. 

Kleruchs, Athenian, in Chalkis, 
iv. 97; in Lesbos, vi. 37; after 
the battle of iEgospotami, viii. 15. 

Klonas, musical improvements of, 
iv. 4. 

Klotho, i. 7. 

Klymene, i. 6. 

Klytcemnestra, i. 158. 

Knemus, v. 456 seq., 466, 473. 

Knidus, settlement of, ii. 30. ; mari- 
time contests near, B.C. 412, vii. 
233; AntisthenSs and Astyochus 
at, vii. 235; the battle of, ix. 106; 
and Agesilaus, ix. 136 \ te^eiaea 



of Sparta after the battle of, ix. 
142. 

Knights at Athens, viii. 106. 

Knoptis, iii. 188. 

Kodrids, i. 111. 

Kodrus, ii. 23 ; archons after, iii. 48. 

Kcenus, xii. 17, 18. 

KcBOs, i. 4, 6. 

Karatadas, vii. 375, viii. 462, 465. 

Koes, iv. 196, 200, 212. 

KoTidlus, i. 218 seq. 

Kolceus, his voyage to TartSssus, 
iii. 279. 

Kolakretce, iv. 65. 

Kolchians and the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, viii. 414, 427. 

Kolchis, and the Argonautic expe- 
dition, i. 230, 243. 

Kolophon, iii. 183 seq. 

Konipodes, iii. 35. 

Konon, at Naupaktus, vii. 198; at 
Andros, vii. 393; appointment of, 
to succeed Alkibiadds, vii. 401 ; 
at Samos, vii. 402; at Mityl6n&, 
vii. 408 seq.; escape of, from 
JBgospotami, viii. 346; renewed 
activity of, ix. 78, 92; atBhodes, 
ix. 93; visit of, to the Persian 
court, ix. 103 seq.; and Phama- 
bazus, ix. 105, 142, 145 seq. ; re- 
builds the Long Walls at Athens, 
ix. 147; large plans of, ix. 150; 
sent as envoy to Tiribazns, ix. 
185; arrest of, ix. 187; long ab- 
sence of, from Athens, ix. 824 
n. 3. 

Kopa'is, lake of, i. 130. 

Korkyra and the Argonauts, i. 283 ; 
early inhabitants of, iii. 399 ; re- 
lations of, with Corinth, iii. 400 
seq. ; relations of, with Epirus, 
iii. 401; and Corinth, joint settle- 
ments of, iii. 402 seq.; commerce 
of, iii. 405; and Corinth, disputes 
between, v. 314 seg.; application 
of the Epidaranian democracy 
to, V. 315; and Corinth, hostilities 
between, v. 318, 325 seq. ; and 
Corinth, decision of the Athen- 
ians between, v. 324; oligarchical 
violence at, vi. 49 seq. ; vengeance 
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of the victorious Demos at, b.o. and Antipater, xii. 141 aeq.^ 168 ; 

427, yi. 54 aeq.; Nikostratus and death of, xii. 158. 

Alkidas at, vi. 61; revolutions KraUs^ comedy of, viii. 129. 

at, contrasted with those at Krateaippidaa^ vii. 369, 381. 

Athens, vi. 61; distress at, B.C. Kraiinua^ viii. 128, 133 n. 1. 

425, vi. 92; expedition of Eury- Krednj Tcing of Theheaj i. 117, 229. 

medon and Sophoklds to, vi. 92 Kredn^ archon at Athenaj iii. 49. 

aeq.f 136 8eq.\ muster of the Kreaphonteaj ii. 2 seg., 330. 

Athenian armament at, vii. 18; Kretan settlements on the G-ulf of 

Demosthengs's voyage from, to Tarentum, i. 219; and Phrygian 

Sicily, vii. 141; renewed troubles worship, iii. 216. 

at, vii. 360 ; Lacedaemonian ex- Kritana and Minds, i. 219 ; in the 

pedition against, ix. 359 seg.; ex- time of Homer, ii. 102; and 

pedition of Iphikratds to, ix. Xerxes, iv. 412. 

364 aeq. ; Xleonymus and Aga- Krite, migrations of Dorians to, 

thoklfis in, xii. 270. ii. 27; early Dorians in, ii. 311; 

KorTcyrcean envoys, speech of, to Perioeki in, ii. 365 n. 1 ; Pbalsekus 

the Athenian assembly , v. 320 in, xi. 238. 

aeq. ; captives return home from Kretheia and Pdleus, i. 113. 

Corinth, vi. 46 aeq.] oligarchical Kretheuaj descendants of, i. 112. 

fugitives at Istdnd, vi. 57, 136 aeq. Kreuaa^ i. 192, 197. 

^orkj/rcBans and Xerxes's invasion, Krimeauaj Timoleon's victory over 

iv. 412 ; attack Epidamnus, v. 316 ; the Carthaginians at the, z. 454 

remonstrate with the Corinthians aeq. 

and Peloponnesians, v. 317; seek Krioay i. 4, 6. 

the alliance of Athens, v. 319 Kriaaaj iii. 475 aeq. 

aeq. Kritiaa and Sokratds, y. 806 aeq.; 

Korobius and the foundation of return of, to Athens, viii. 23 aeq. ; 

Kyrdnd, iii. 446. and Theramends, v. 82 aeq.j 40 

Koryneiay Athenian defeat at, v. aeq.] death of, viii. 69. 

202; Theban victory at, ix. 137 Kriua, iv. 252, 255. 

aeq.j 141. Krommyon, capture of, ix. 160; 

Koronia and Askldpius, i. 174. recovery of, ix. 179. 

Korynephorif iii. 35. Kromnua, capture of Lacednmo- 

Edaj settlement of, ii. 30. ; capture nians at, x. 76 aeq. 

of, by Astyochus, vii. 236; revolt Kroniumj Dionysius at, x. 319. 

of, from Athens, xl. 26 aeq.^ 85. Eronoaj 1. 6 aeq.y 8. 

Koaaosij xii. 69. Krotytij foundation, territory, and 

Kottoa, i. 5. colonies of, iii. 373 aeq.\ fall of, 

Kottyphuaj xi. 280, 284. iii. 388; maximum power of, iii. 

Kotyora^ the Ten Thousand Greeks 389 ; citizens and government of, 

at, viii. 429 aeq. iii. 396 ; and Pythagoras, iv. 824 

Kotya and Iphikratds, ix. 823, x. aeq.-, and Sybaris, iv. 838 aeq.; 

60, 129, 134; and Athens, x. 68 capture of, by Dionysius, x. 299; 

aeq.y 132, 135; and Timotheus, x. expedition from Syracuse to, 

62, 129; and MiltokythSs, x. 132; xii. 218. 

capture of Sestos by, x. 133; Krypteia^ ii. 378. 

assassination of, x. 135. Kteatoa and Eurytos, i. 137. 

Eranaua^ i. 190. EtSaiaa and Herodotus on Cyras, 

Erannofit battle of, xii. 148. iv. 112; on Darius, iv. 191. 

Eraterua and Philfitas, xii. 17 aeq.] EteaiphoUf xii. 108 aeq. 
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KunaxOf battle of, viii. 346 aeq. 

KurSteSf oeremonies of, i. 31. 

KyaxareSf iii. 232, 255. 

KydoniOj v. 466. 

KyknuSy i. 286. 

Kyldn the Athenian j attempted 
usurpation of, iii. 82 seq. 

KyUn of Krotdn^ iv. 334. 

Kyllyrii at Byracuse, v. 601. 

Kymceans and Pactyas, iv. 127. 

JTyme, iii. 171; Alkibiadds at, 
vii. 395. 

KynegeiruSy iv. 277. 

Kynossetnaf battle of, vii. 361 aeq. 

KynurianSf ii. 304; in Argolis, 
ii. 451. 

Kypaelua, iii. 39 ; fall of the dynasty 
of, iii. 42. 

Kyrine, foundation of, iii. 445 aeq. ; 
situation, fertility, and prosperity 
of, iii> 448 aeq. ; and the Libyans, 
iii. 451 aeq.^ 457 8eq.\ second 
migration of Greeks to, iii. 456 ; 
and Bgypt, iii. 457; reform of, 
by Dem6nax, iii. 459; Periceki 
at, iii. 459; third immigration to, 
iii. 461; under Arkesilaus the 
Third, iii. 462; submission of, to 
Kambysds, iv. 147; history of, 
from about b.c.450 to 306, xii. 250 
aeq. ; Ophelias, viceroy of, xii. 252 
aeq, 

Kythera^ capture of, by the Athen- 
ians, vi. 142 aeq. 

Kytiniumf occupation of, by 
Philip, xi. 287. 

Kyzikua and the Argonauts, i. 228; 
revolt of, from Athens, vii. 354; 
siege of, by Mindarus, vii. 361; 
battle of, vii. 362. 

L. 

Laldalumj vii. 88, 108. 

LacedoBfnonian envoys to Persia, 
B.C. 430; vi. 445; embassy to 
Athens about the prisoners in 
Sphakteria, vi. 116 aeq.] reinforce- 
ment to Brasidas in Ghalki- 
dikd, vi. 227; envoys, at the 
congress at Corinth, b.o. 421, 
Ti« 286; envoys at Athens, about 



Panaktum and Pylus, vi. 300; 
embassy to Athens, against the 
alliance of Athens with Argos 
vi. 315 aeq.; army, vi. 349, 351 n. 
2; assembly, speech of Alkibia- 
d6s in, vii. 74 aeq.] fleet under 
Agesandridas, vii. 308, 319 ; fleet, 
victory of, near Eretria, vii. 312 
aeq.; mora^ destruction of a, by 
Iphikratgs, ix. 173 aeq.; auxilia- 
ries to the Phokians at Thermo- 
pylae, xi. 222. 
Lacedcemoniana and Gyrus the 
Great, iv. 126; attack of, 
upon Polykratds, iv. 169; and 
Tbemistoklds, v. 136, 137; and 
Mardonius's offer of peace to 
the Athenians, vi. 1 aeq.; invoke 
the aid of their allies against the 
Helots, V. 172; dismiss their 
Athenian auxiliaries against the 
Helots, V. 174 aeq.; expedition 
of, into Boeotia, b.o. 458, v. 182 
aeq. ; victory of, at Tanagra, 
V. 184; proceedings of, on Phor- 
mio^s victory over the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet near Bhium, v. 466; 
proceedings of, for the recovery 
of Pylus, vi. 97 aeq.; occupation 
of Sphakteria by, vi. 98; block- 
ade of, in Sphakteria, vi. 102 
aeq., Ill aeq., 119 aeq.; offers of 
peace from, after the capture of 
Sphakteria, vi. 131 ; assassination 
of Helots by, vi. 146 aeq.; and 
the Peace of Nikias, v. 272; libe- 
rate the Arcadian subjects of 
Mantineia, and plant Helots at 
Iiepreum, vi. 292; exclusion of, 
from the Olympic festival, vi. 326 
aeq. ; detachment of, to reinforce 
Epidaurus, B.C. 419, vi. 340; and 
their allies, invasions of Argos 
by, vi. 341 aeq.; Gylippus sent 
to Syracuse by, vi. 80; fortifica- 
tion of Dekeleiaby, vi. 128, 193; 
and the Four Hundred, vi. 306 ; 
recapture of Pylus by, vi. 371; 
defeat of, at Arginusto, vi. 414 
aeq. ; repayment of, by the Athen- 
ians, after the restoration of 
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democracy, b.o. 403, viii. 106; as- LatinSf (Enotrians and Epirots, re- 

sassination of Alkibiadds demand- lationship of, iii. 348. 

ed by, viii. 114; the Cyreians Latium, emigration from Arcadia 

under, viii. 472, 477, ix. 29, 36, to, . iii. 348 n. 1 ; plunder of, by 

137; and Dorieus, ix. 94 seq.'j and Dionysius, x. 302. 

Oorinthians, conflicts between, Latona and Zeus, offspring of, 

B.C. 393, ix. 151 acg.; victory of, i. 10. 

within the LongW alls of Corinth, Laurium, mines of. It. 400 aeq. 

ix. 158 8eq.\ and the Olynthian Laws, authority of, in historical 

confederacy, ix. 271; seizure of Athens, ii. 81; of Solon, iii. 134 

the Kadmeia at Thebes by, ix. 274 aeq. ; of Zaleukus, iii. 378 ; and 

8eq.\ trial and execution of Is- psephisms, distinction between, 

menias by, ix. 279; their surrender v. 228; enactment and repeal of^ 

of the Kadmeia at Thebes, ix. 306 at Athens, v. 228 seq. 

aeq. ; defeat of, at Tegyra, ix. 351 ; Layard^a Nineveh and its Bemains, 

expulsion of, from Boeotia, B.C. iii. 306. 

384, ix. 351; at EIromnus, x. 76 Lehedoa, revolt of, from Athens, 

aeq.; at Mantineia, b.c. 362, x. 89, vii. 215. 

95, 98 seq.; and Alexander, xi.339. Lechceum, capture of, by the Lace- 

LacheSy expedition to Sicily under, dsemonians, ix. 160 n. 2, 163. 

vi. 403. Leda and Tyndareus, i. 164 aeq. 

LachesiSf i. 7. Legend of Ddmgter, i. 43 aeq. ; of 

Laconia, genealogy of, i. 164; po- the Delphian oracle, i. 47. ; of 

pulation of, ii. 363; gradual con- Pand6ra, i. 75 n. 2; of lo, i. 83 

quest of, ii. 416; modern, ii. 418 aeq.\ of Hdraklds, i. 92 aeq.^ 

n. 1, 454 n. 1; invasions of, by Argonautic, i. 225 n. 2, 237 aeq., 

Epaminondas, ix. 434 aeq , x. 90 246 aeq. ; of Troy, i. 277 aeq. ; of 

aeq.; western abstraction of, from the Minyee from Lemnos, ii. 26 ; 

Sparta, ix. 445 seq. and history, Grecian, blank be- 

LadSf combined Ionic fleet at, iv. tween, ii. 31 aeq. 

227 aeq. ; victory of the Persian Legendary Greece, social state of, 

fleet fkt, iv. 231. ii. 61—118 ; poems of Greece, 

Laiua and CEdipus, i. 259. value of, ii. 58 aeq. 

Xafces and marshes of Greece, ii. 219. Legends^ mystic, i. 31 seq.; of 

LamachuSj vi. 418, vii. 29 aeq.j 93. Apollo, i. 45 aeq. ; of Greece, 

Lamia, Antipater at, ix. 137 aeq. originally isolated, afterwards 

Lamian war, ix. 137 aeq.y 156. thrown into series, i. 105 ; of 

LampsaTcuay revolt of, vii. 336 ; reco- Medda and Jas6n, 117 n. 1 ; change 

very of, by Strombichidds, vii.337. of feeling with regard to, i. 181 ; 

Languagey Greek, dialects of, ii. Attic, i. 187 aeq. ; ancient, deeply 

240. rooted in the faith of the Greeks, 

Lanikiy xii. 31. i. 209, 343; of Thebes, i. 250^69.; 

LaoTcodHy i. 295. divine allegorised, heroic histori- 

Laomeddny i. 56, 278. cised, i. 407; of saints, i. 454«eg.; 

Laphystioa, Zeus, 1. 123. of Asia Minor, iii. 224. 

Laphystius and Timoleon, x. 472. Lekythus, capture of, by Brasidas, 

LariaaUy Asiatic, iii. 191 n. 2, 193. vi. 202. 

Laahy use of, by Xerxes, iv. 370. 377. LelegeSy ji. 266. 

Lasthenea und Euthykratds, xi. 155. LeleXy i. 164. 

Latiny Oscan, and Greek languages, Lemnoa and the Argonauts, i. 227 ; 

iii. 351. early condition of, iii. 444; 
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conquest of, by Otands, iv. 203 ; 
Miltiadds at, iv. 202 seq. 

Lending houses, iii. 162. 

Itcokratea, xi. 309. 

Leon and Diomedon,Tii. 224869., 269. 

Leon the Spartan, vii. 261, 336. 

Leon, mission of, to Persia, x.37, 39. 

Leonidaa at Thermopylae, iv. 421 
aeq., 431 seq. 

Leonnatua, xii. 138, 142. 

Leontiadea, the oligarchy under, 
ix. 243 n. 1 ; conspiracy of, ix. 
273 aeq. ; at Sparta, ix. 277 ; 
Thebes under, ix. 294, 296; con- 
spiracy against, ix. 297 aeq. ; death 
of, ix. 302. 

Leoniini, iii. 361 ; intestine dis- 
sension at, yi. 410 ; Demos at, 
apply to Athens, iv. 413, 414 ; 
Dionysius at, B.C. 396, x. 203, 230, 
257; the mercenaries of Dionysius 
at, X. 279 ; Philistus at, x. 378 ; 
Dion at, x. 385, 397 ; Hiketas at, 
X. 441, 451 ; surrender of, to Ti- 
moleon, x. 462. 

Leoathenea the admiral, x. 130. 

Leoathenea the general, xii. 134 869. 

Leotychidia the ProTcleid, ii. 430; 
chosen king of Sparta, iv. 253 ; 
and .Siginetan hostages, iv. 255, 
392 ; at Mykalg, v. 47 ; banishment 
of, V. 114. 

Leotychidia, aon of Agis JI., ix. 
64, 66. 

Lepreum and Elis, ii. 493, vi. 288; 
Brasidean Heliots at, vi. 292. 

Leptinia, brother of Dionyaius, x. 
263, 254, 259, 291, 310, 319. 

Leptinea the Athenian, xi. 76. 

Leptinea, general of Agathoklia, 
xii. 261, 263. 

Leahiana, their application to 
Sparta, v. 339. 

Leahoa, early history of, iii. 195869. ; 
an autonomous ally of Athens, 
v. 264 ; Athenian kleruchs in, vi. 
37; application from, to Agis, 
vii. 204 ; expedition of the Ghians 
against, vii. 222 aeq. ; Thrasyllus 
at, Tii. 843; Kallikratidas in, 
Tii. 406; ThiasybuliiB in, ix. 



193 ; Memnonin, xi. 430 ; recovery 
of, by Macedonian admirals, 
xi. 466. 

Lethe, i. 7. 

Letd, i. 6, 10. 

Leukaa, iii. 402 aeq. 

Leukon of Bosporus, xii. 803. 

Leukothea, the temple of, i. 235. 

Leuktra, the battle of, ix. 393 869. ; 
treatment of Spartans defeated 
at, ix. 410 869. ; extension of 
Theban power after the battle of, 
ix. 412 ; proceedings in Pelopon- 
nesus after the battle of, ix. 416, 
X. 1 ; position of Sparta after the 
battle of, ix. 419 ; proceedings in 
Arcadia after the battle of, ix. 
422 869. ; proceedings and views 
of Epaminondas after the battle 
of, ix. 431 aeq. 

Libya, first voyages of Greeks to, 
iii. 445; nomads of, iii. 451 aeq.; 
expedition of Kambysds against, 
iv. 147. 

Lihyana and Greeks at Kyrdnd, iii. 
455 869. ; and Dionysius, x. 275. 

Lihy-Phceniciana, x. 154. 

Lichaa and the bones of Orestds, 
ii. 447; and the -Olympic festival, 
iii. 488 n. 1, vi. 325 n. 1, 329 ; 
mission of, to Miletus, vii. 236, 
238, 339. 

LilyhcBum, defeat of Dionysius near, 
X. 322. 

£tmo8, i. 7, 10 n. 6. 

Lion, the Nemean, i. 7. 

Lisaua, foundation of, x. 301. 

Livy, his opinion as to the chances 
of Alexander, if he had attacked 
the Bomans, xii. 82; on the char- 
acter of Alexander, xii. 87 n. 1. 

Lixua and Tingis, iii. 274 n. 1. 

Loana on interest, iii. 108, 161. 

Localitiea, epical, i. 242. 

Lochagea, Spartan, ii. 459. 

Lochua, Spartan, ii. 458 aeq. ; Mace- 
donian, xi. 886. 

Logographera and ancient mythes, 
1. 363, 375 aeq. 

Lokri, Epiaephyrianf early history 
of, iii. 875 aeq. ; and Dionysius, 
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X. 238, 294, 298, 300; Dionysius 
the Younger at, z. 383, 413 aeq 

Lolcrian coast opposite EubcBa 
Athenian ravage of, t. 399. 

LoTcrianSf ii. 287; Ozolian, ii. 293 
Italian, iii. 376 seq., iv. 99 n. 1 
of Opus and Leonidas, iv. 422 ; 
and Phokians, xi. 55, 57 ; of Am- 
phissa, xi. 273. 

Lokris and Athens, v. 186, 203. 

Long Walls at Megara, v. 178 ; at 
Athens, v. 181 «eg., 183, 187, 283, 
viii. 21, ix. 146 seq.; at Corinth, 
ix. 168 seq. 

LucanianSf x. 286 aeq.^ 412. 

Lucretius and ancient mythes, i. 
404 n. 2. 

Lydia, early history of, iii. 221 seq. 

Lydian music and instruments, iii. 
214, 221; monarchy, iii. 264, iv. 
118 seq. 

Lydians, iii. 216 seq., 221, iv. 126. 

LylcoBus, Zeus, i. 169. 

LyTcamhes and Archilochus, iv. 9. 

Lykaon and hisfifty sons, i. 169 seq. 

LykiGf conquest of, by Alexander, 
xi. 424. 

LykidaSi the Athenian senator, v. 9. 

LykomideSf x. 18 aeg., 41, 48. 

Lykophrotiy son ofPeriander, iii. 41. 

Lykophron, despot ofPhercs, xi. 65, 
96, 98. 

Lykurgus the Spartan^ lawsanddis- 
cipline of, ii. 338—420. 

Lykurgus the Athenian, xii. 100, 200. 

Lykus^ i. 198; and Dirkd, i. 257. 

Lynkeus and Idas, i. 166. 

Xyre, Herrods the inventor of, i. 58. 

Lyricpoetry, Greek, ii. 137, iv. 1, 20. 

Lysander, appointments of, tfs ad- 
miral, vii. 379 n. 2; character and 
influence of, vii. 380, ix. 123; and 
Cyrus the Younger, vii. 381 seq., 
viii. 5, 6 ; factions organized by, 
in the Asiatic cities, vii. 384 ; at 
I-jphesus, vii. 394, viii. 3 ; victory 
of, atNotium, vii. 395 ; superseded 
by Kallikratidas, vii. 402; re- 
volution at Milfitus by the parti- 
sans of, viii. 4; operations of, 
after the battle of Arginusa, viii. 



6 seq. ; victory of, at^gospotami, 
viii.8 seq.; proceedings of, after the 
battle of J£:go8potami,viii. 13; at 
Athens, viii. 17 seq., 28 ; conquest 
ofSamosby, viii. 28; triumphant 
return of, to Sparta, viii. 29 ; as- 
cendency and arrogance of, after 
the capture of Athens, viii. 52, 
ix. 24, 58 seq. ; opposition to, at 
Sparta, viii. 53, ix. 25 ; contrasted 
with Kallikratidas, viii. 54 ; ex- 
pedition of, against Thrasybulus, 
viii. 65; dekarchies established 
by, ix. iseq., 17; contrasted with 
Brasidas, ix. 15 ; recall and tempo- 
rary expatriation of, ix. 25 ; intro- 
duction of gold and silver to 
Sparta by, ix. 52 seq.\ intrigues 
of, to make himself king, ix. 60 
seq.y 124 ; and Agesilaus, ix. 64, 
78, 82 seq. ; and the Boeotian war, 
ix. 118 ; death of, ix. 118. 

Lysias, seizure of, by the Thirty, at 
Athens, viii.38 ; speech of, against 
Fhormisins's disfranchising pro- 
position, viii. 96; proposed 
citizenship of, viii. Ill; oration 
of, against ErgoklSs, ix. 194; 
oration of, at Olympia, b.o. 384, 
ix. 289 seq. ; panegyrical oration 
of, X. 306 seq.y 308. 

LysikleSy vi. 13. 

Lysikles, general of Cheer oneia, xi. 
307. 

Lysimachus, confederacy of, with 
Kassander, Ptolemy and Se- 
leukus, against Antigonus, xii. 
189, 193, 203, 208; Kassander, 
Ptolemy, and Seleukus, pacifica- 
tion of, with Autigonns, xii. 193; 
and Amastris, xii. 291 ; and Ar- 
sinod, xii. 291 seq. ; death of, xii. 
291 ; and the Pentapolis on the 
southwest coast of the Euxine, 
xii. 294. 

M. 

Macedoniay Mardonius in, iv. 240 ; 
Perdikkas and Brasidas in, vi. 
217 seq. ; increasing power of, 
from B.C. 414, ix. 259 ; and Athens, 
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contrasted, ix. 261 ; kings of, 
after Archelans, ix. 263; state of, 
B.C. 370, X. 7, 8; Iphikratds in, 
X. 9 seq. ; Timotheua in, x. 60 ; 
government of, xi. 14 aeq. ; mili- 
tary condition of, under Philip, 
xii. 86 seq.f 382 aeq. ; and conquer- 
ed Greece, xi. 328, 380 ; and the 
Greeks, on Alexander's accession, 
xi. 335; Antipater, viceroy of, 
xi. 393 ; and Sparta, war between, 
xii. 102 seq. ; Grecian confederacy 
against, after Alexander's death, 
xii. 134 aeq. ; Kassander in, xii. 
188; Demetrius Foliorkdtds ac- 
quires the crown of, xii. 211. 

Macedonian dynasty, iii. 432, 433 ; 
envoys at Athens, xi. 194, 201, 
205; phalanx, xi, 305, 385 seg., 
xii. 73 ; interventions in Greece, 
B.C. 336-335, xi. 342 seq. ; pike, 
xi. 383, 426 seq. ; troops, xi. 388 
aeq. ; officers of Alexander's army 
in Asia, xi. 399; fleet, master of 
the ^gean, xi. 466 ; soldiers of 
Alexander, mutiny of, xii.64«e9. 

ITacedonians, ii. 234, iii. 417 n., 426 
seq. ; conquered by Megabazus, 
iv. 201 ; poverty and rudeness of, 
xi. 87 ; military aptitude of, xi. 
892; small loss of, at the battle 
of the Granikus, xi. 411. 

MachaSn and Podaleirius, i. 176. 

McsandriuSj iv. 172 seq. 

MoBOnians and Lydians, iii. 221. 

MagianSf massacre of, after the as- 
sassination of Smerdis, iv. 152. 

Magistrates of early Athens, v. 208 
aeq. ; Athenian, from the timd of 
Periklds, v. 211, 213, 222 seq. 

Magna Qrcecia^ iii. 394. 

Magnesia^ iii. 180, 193 ; Xerxes's 
fleet near, iv. 430 seq. ; on the 
Pagassean Gulf, xi. 108 n. 4. 

ifagneteSf Thessalian and Asiatic, 
ii. 285. 

Magony off Kataha, x. 258; near 
Abaksena, x. 283; at Agyrium, 
X. 284; death of, x. 318. 

Magon and Hiketas , x. 436 aeq. ; 
death of, x. 451. 



Maia and Zeus, offspring of, i. 10. 

MakrCnes and the Ten Thousand^ 
viii. 413. 

MalianSf ii. 286. 

Mallij xii. 55. 

MalluSj Alexander at, xi. 436. 

Mamerkus and Timoleon, x. 460tfC$. 

3fanta, sub -satrap of Molizy ix, 
31 seq. 

Mantineia and Tegea, ii. 442 aeq.y 
vi. 233, 284, 285; and Sparta, ii. 
443, vi. 392, 364, ix. 249 seq. ; and 
Argos, vi. 292; congress at, vi. 
338 seq.\ battle of, B.C. 418, vi. 
347 seq. ; expedition of Agesipolis 
to, ix. 250 seq. ; and the river 
Ophis, ix. 250 n. 1 ; reestablish- 
ment of, ix. 423 seq.\ march of 
Agesilaus against, ix. 429 seq.; 
muster of Peloponnesian enemies 
to Thebes at, x. 89; attempted 
surprise of, by the cavalry of 
Epaminondas, x. 90 seq. ; battle 
of, B.C. 362, X. 95 seq., Ill; 
peace concluded after the battle 
of, X. 111. 

Mantineians and the Pan- Arcadian 
union, x. 82 seq.\ opposition of, 
to Theban intervention, x. 86. 

Mantinico-Tegeatic plain, x. 98. 

Mantitheus and Aphepsion, vii. 3D 
seq. 

Mantd, iii. 185. 

Marakanda, Alexander at, xii. 27^ 
30 seq. 

Marathon, battle of, iv. 275 seq. 

Marathus surrenders to Alexander, 
xi. 455. 

Mardi and Alexander, xi. 502, xii. 11. 

Mardoniusj in Ionia, iv. 239; in 
Thrace and Macedonia, vi. 240; 
fleet of, destroyed near Mount 
Athos, iv. 240 ; urges Xerxes to 
invade Greece, iv. 347 seq., 351; 
advice of, to Xerxes after the 
battle of Salamis, iv. 486 ; forces 
left with, in Thessaly, iv. 489; 
and Medising Greeks, after Xer- 
xes's retreat, v. 2; in Bcsotia, 
V. 3, 11 seq.\ offers of peace to 
Athens by, v. 4, 8 seq. ; at Athens, 
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T. 8 ; and his Phokian contingent, y. 155 aeq. ; Philippising faction 

v. 14; on the As6pus, v. 20; at at, xi. 253. 

Plateea, v. 21 aeq. Megara in Sicily, iii. 361, v. 68. 

Mariney military, unfavourable to Megarian Sicily, iii. 361. 

oligarchy, iii. 31. Megariana under Pausanias, and 
Maritime and inland cities con- Persian cavalry under Masistius, 

trasted, ii. 216. v. 17 ; repudiate the peace of Ni- 

Marpeasa and Idas, i. 166. kias, vi. 271, 273; refuse to join 

Mariage in legendary Greece, ii. 83 ; Argos, vi. 287 ; recovery of Nisaea 

among the Spartans, ii. 384; by, vii. 372. 

among the Hindoos, iii. 141 n. 3. Megarid , Athenian ravage of, in 
Ifars^ '9 and lakes of Greece, ii. 219. the Peloponnesian war, v. 399. 

Marayaa, iii. 215 n. 1. Meidiaa of Skepaia, ix. 72 aeq. 

Maaiatiua, v. 17. Meidiaa the Athenian, xi. 146 n. 2, 
Maakamea, v. 151. 147. 

Masaagetoi, iii. 246. Meilanion and Atalanta, i. 145. 

Maaaalia, iii. 281^ 344, 396 aeq., xii. Meilichioa, meaning of, viii. 474 n. 

275 aeq. Melampua, i. 32, 109, 383, iv. 436. 

3fau«dZu9 and the Social War, xi. 27. Melanippus and Tydeus, i. 267, 
MazcBua at Thapsakus, xi. 474; at 272. 

the battle of Arbela, xi. 488; sur- Melanthua, ii. 23. 

render of Babylon by, xi. 493; Meleager, legend of, i. 139 aeq, 

appointed satrap of Babylon by Meleagridea, i. 141. 

Alexander, xi. 494. Meliaippua, v. 390. 

Mazaria, iv. 127 aeq. MeHan nymphs, i. 5. 

Medea and the Argonauts, i. 230 5eg. Meliaaua, v. 291, viii. 142, 144, 

Medea, early history of, iii. 226 aeq. Melkarth, temple of, iii. 270. 

Media, the wall of, iii. 305 n. 1, Mellon, ix. 297, 304. 

viii. 377 n. 1; Darius a fugitive Meloa, settlement of, ii. 27; ex- 

in, ii. 502, xii. 3. pedition against, under Nikias, 

Medina, xii. 77. vi. 74 ; capture of, vi. 384 aeq. ; 

Medua, i. 199, n. 1, 236. AntisthenSs at, vii. 235. 

Meduaa, i. 7, 89. Memndn, aon of Tithdnua, i. 291. 

Megahatea, iv. 209. Ifemnon ^/leJSTiodian, operations of, 
Megahazua, iv. 199, 201. between Alexander's accession 

Megahyzua, v. 188. and landing in Asia, xi. 374, 

Megaklea, iii. 83, 84. 402; and Mentor, xi. 400; advice 

Megalepolia, capture of, by Aga- of, on Alexander's lauding in 

thoklds, xii. 236. Asia, xi. 404; made commander- 

Megalopolia, foundation of, ii. 445, in-chief of the Persians, xi. 417; 

ix. 442 aeq., 452 n. 2 ; the centre of at Halikamassus, xi. 424 aeq. ; his 

the Pan-Arcadian confederacy, progress with the Persian fleet, 

ix. 450; disputes at, x. 119; and and death, xi. 430 aeq.; change 

Sparta, xi. 2, 3, 66, 93, 103 aeq. in the plan of Darius after his 

Megapenthea and Perseus, i. 90. death, xi. 432 aeq. 

Megara, early history of, iii. 2, 43 Memphia, Alexander at, xi. 470. 

aeg. ; Corinth and Sikydn, analogy Men, races of, in "Works and 

of, iii. 46; and Athens, iii. 91 aeq.. Days," i. 64 aeq. 

V. 176, 203, 206 and n., 339, vi. 148 Mende and Athens, vi. 216 aeq. 

aeq. ; Long Walls at, v. 178 ; Bra- Menedceua and the Ambrakiots, 

sidas at, v. 153 aeq. ; revolution at, vii. 85 aeq. 
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Menekleidas and Epaminondas, 
X. 27, 64 seq. 

ilenekles, vii. 444. 

Menelausj i. 158 seq.^ iii. 270 n. 4. 

Menesiheus, i. 304, ii. 21. 

3fefi(sfcet«9, i. 266. 

Menatiiis, i. 6, 8. 

Jfenon the Thessalian^ yiii. 332, 
374. 

Menon the Athenian^ z. 133. 

Mentor the Mhodian, xi. 244 aeq.y 
400. 

Ifercenart/ soldiers, multiplication 
of, in Greece after the Felopon> 
nesian war, xi. 84 seq. 

ilermnads , Lydian dynasty of, 
iii. 223. 

Meroij connection of, with Egyp- 
tian institutions, iii. 314. 

MessapianSy iii. 388 ; and Tarentines, 
xii. 216. 

Ilessene^ foundation of, ii. 422, 362 ; 
foundation of, by Epaminondas, 
ix. 444, 452 n. 2, x. 21 ; and Spar- 
ta, X. 50, 110, xi. 66, 94. 

Messency in Sicily^ chorus sent to 
Bhegium from, iii. 469 n. 1; 
re-colonisation of, by Anaxilaus, 
V. 66 ; Laches at, vi. 403 ; Athen- 
ian fleet near, vi. 406; Alkibia- 
d68 at, vii. 31 ; Nikias at, vii. 61 ; 
and Dionysius, x. 237 seg., 280; 
Imilkon at, x. 238 seq.\ and Ti- 
moleon, x. 438. 

Messeniaf Dorian settlements in, 
ii. 8, 313. 

Mesainian genealogy, i. 168 ; wars, 
ii. 421—440 ; victor proclaimed at 
Olympia, B.C. 368, x. 22. 

Measenians and Spartans, early 
proceedings of, ii. 331 ; expelled 
by Sparta, ix. 50, x. 280 ; plan of 
Epaminondas for the restoration 
of, ix. 432. 

Measenians in Sicily, defeated by 
Kaxians and Sikels, vi. 406. 

Metaneira^ i. 38. 

Metapontium, iii. 383. 

Methana, Athenian garrison at, 
vi. 136. 

Mefh6n$, iii. 439 ; Philip at, xi. 63. 



Methone in Peloponnesus, Athenian 
assault upon, v. 398. 

Methymna^ vi. 2, 5; Kallikratidas 
at, vii. 406. 

Metics, and the Thirty at Athens, 
viii. 38. 

Metis and Zeus, daughter of, i. 9. 

MetrodoruSf i. 404, 427 n. 1. 

Metropolis, relation of a Grecian, 
to its colonies, v. 323 n. 2. 

Midasj iii. 211, 219. 

Middle ages^ monarchy in, iii. 8 
seq. 

Mikythus, v. 84, 93. 

Milesian colonies in the Tr6ad, 
i. 329. 

Milesians and Lichas, vii. 839; 
and Kallikratidas, vii. 404. 

Miletus, early history of, iii. 177 
seq. ; and Alyattds, iii. 256 seq, ; 
and CroBsus, iii. 258; sieges of, 
by the Persians, iv. 216, 232; 
Histiseus of, iv. 198, 203 seq.j 207, 
210, 223 seq.; Phrynichus's tra- 
gedy on the capture of, iv. 236; 
exiles from, at Zankld, v. 65 seq. ; 
and Samos , dispute between, 
V. 288; revolt of, from Athens, 
vii. 213, 225 seq. ; Tissaphemds at, 
vii. 216, 238; Lichas at, vii. 238; 
Peloponnesian fleet at, vii. 267, 
337, 339 seq., 343; revolution at, 
by the partisans of Lysander, 
viii. 3 ; capture of, by Alexander, 
xi. 418 aeq. 

Military array of legendary and 
historical Greece, ii. 108 aeq. ; di- 
visions not distinct from civil in 
any Grecian cities but Sparta, 
ii. 460 ; force of early oligarchies, 
iii. 80; order, Egyptian, iii. 816 ; 
arrangements, Kleisthenean, 
iv. 63. 

Miltaa, x. 367. 

Miltiades the First, iv. 44. 

Miltiadea the Second^ iv. 46; and 
the bridge over the Danube, 
iv. 198, 200 n. 1; his retirement 
from the Chersonese, iv. 200; cap- 
ture of Lemnos and Imbros by, 
iv. 202; escape of, from Persian 
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pursuit, iy. 234; adventures and 
character of, iv. 261 aeq. ; elected 
general, 490 B.C., iv. 267; and the 
battle of Marathon, iv. 269 aeq, ; 
expedition of, against Faros, 
iv. 290 ; disgrace, punishment, and 
death of, iv. 291 aeq. 

MiltOj viii, 349 n. 1. 

Miltolcythes, x. 132, 138. 

Milton on the early series of Brit- 
ish kings , i. 467, 468 ; his treat- 
ment of British fabulous history, 
i. 470. 

Mimnermus, iv. 10. 

Mindarua, supersedes Astyochus, 
vii. 340; deceived by Tissapher- 
nds, vii. 341; removal of, from 
Mildtus to Chios, vii. 342; eludes 
Thrasyllus and reaches the Hel- 
lespont, vii. 343, 344 n. 1; at the 
Hellespont , vii. 350 ; Pelopon- 
nesian fleet summoned from 
Euboea by, vii. 352; siege of 
Kyzikus by, vii. 361; death of, 
vii. 362. 

Mineral productions of Greece, 
ii. 230. 

Minda, capture of, by Nikias, yi. 64. 

MinSay i. 212 aeq. 

Mindtaur, the, i. 214 aeq. 

Minyoe, i. 130, ii. 26 aeq. 

Minyaa, i. 126 aeq. 

Miraculous legends, varied inter- 
pretation of, i. 456 n. 1. 

Mistake of ascribing to an un- 
recording age the historical sense 
of modern times, i. 416. 

MitfOrd, his view of the anti-mon- 
archical sentiment of Greece, 
iii. 11 aeq. 

Mithridatia the Persian^ viii. 389 
aeq. 

Mithridatea of Pontus^ xii. 286. 

Mithrinesj xi. 414, xii. 29. 

Mitylencean envoys, speech of, to 
the Peloponnesians at Olympia, 
vi. 6 aeq. ; prisoners sent to 
Athens by Pachds, vi. 24, 25. 

Mitylenceana at Sigeium, i. 329. 

Mityline, iii. 194 ; political dissen- 
sions and poets of, iii. 198; re- 



volt of, from Athens, vi. 2 aeq. ; 
blockade of, by Pachds , vi. 17 
aeq. ; and the Athenian assembly, 
vi. 24, 28 aeq. ; loss and recovery 
of, by Athens, B.C. 412, vii. 223; 
Kallikratidas at, vii. 408 aeq. ; re- 
moval of Kallikratidas from, 
vii. 411 ; Eteonikus at, vii. 412, 
416, 430; blockade of, by Mem- 
non, xi. 430; surrender of, by 
Ghards, xi. 466. 

Mnaaippua, expedition of, to Kor- 
kyra, ix. 379 aeq. 

Mnemosyniy i. 5, 10. 

MniaiphiluSy iv. 469. 

MoercB and Croesus, iv. 122 aeq. 

Maria, lake of, iii. 322 n. 

Molionida^ the, i. 137. 

Moloaaian kingdom of Epirus, xii. 
216. 

MoloaaianSy iii. 410 aeq. 

Moloaau^ i. 184. 

M6mu8y i. 7. 

Monarchy, in mediceval and mo- 
dern Europe, iii. 8 aeq.\ aversion 
to, in Greece, after the expul- 
sion of Hippias, iv. 130. 

Money, coined, not known to Ho- 
meric or Hesiodic Ghreeks, ii. 116 ; 
coined, first introduction of, into 
Greece, ii. 319. 

Money-lending at Florence in the 
middle ages, iii. 110 n. 1 ; and 
the Jewish law, iii. 112 n. 1 ; and 
ancient philosophers, iii. 114. 

Money-atandard , Solon's debase- 
ment of, iii. 101 ; honestly main- 
tained at Athens after Bolon, 
iii. 115. 

Monatera, offspring of the gods, i.ll. 

Monatroua natures associated with 
the gods, 1. 1. 

Monta de Piiti, iii. 162. 

Monumenta of the Argonautic ex- 
pedition, i. 234 aeq. 

Moon, eclipse of, bo. 413, vii. 144; 
eclipse of, b.c. 331, zi. 476. 

Mopaua, iii. 185. 

Mora, Spartan, ii. 458 aeq. ; de- 
struction of a Spartan, by Ipbi- 
krat@s, ix. 173 aeq* 
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Moral and social feeling in legend- 
ary Greece, ii. 79. 

Moralising Greek poets, iv. IS^e^. 

Moaynaeki and the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, viii. 429. 

MothakeSi ii. 417. 

Motye^ capture of, by Dionysius, 
X. 250 8eq.\ recapture of, by Imil- 
kon, X. 254. 

Motyum, Duketius at, yi. 393. 

Mountainous systems of Greece, 
ii. 213 seq. 

Miiller on Sparta as the Dorian 
type, ii. 341. 

Multitude, sentiment of a compared, 
with that of individuals, x. 96. 

Munychia Sknd Piraeus, Themisto- 
klfis's wall round, v.lOljMenyllus 
in, xii. .147, 161 ; Nikanor in, xii. 
167. 

3fuse, inspiration and authority 
of the, i. 344. 

Musesj the, i. 10. 

Music, ethical effect of old Gre- 
ciau, ii. 432 ; Greek, improve- 
ments in, about the middle of 
the seventh century b.c, iv. 3. 

Musical modes of the Greeks, iii.214. 

Musicians, Greek, in the seventh 
century B.C., iv. 3 n. 1. 

M09o<, i. 345, 414 n. 1, 445. 

Mutilated Grecian captives at Per- 
sepolis, xi. 497. 

Mutilation of dead bodies in le- 
gendary and historical Greece, 
ii. 91 ; of Bessus, xii. 28. 

Mutiny at Athens immediately 
before Solon's legislation, iii. 98. 

Mygdonia, iii. 211. 

Mykale, Pan-Ionic festival at, iii. 
178; the battle of, v. 46 seq. 

MykaleasuSf massacre at, vi. 196 seq. 

MykincB, i. 90 seq. 

Myriandrus, Alexander's march 
from Kilikia to, xi. 440; Alex- 
ander's return from, xi. 443. 

Myrkinus, iv. 199, 222. 

Myrmidons, origin of, i. 179. 

Myron, iii. 132. 

Myrdnidea, v. 180. 

MyrtUuSf i. 166. 



Mysia, the Ten Thousand Greeks 
in, viii. 474 seq. 

MysianSy iii. 197, 208 seq., 217. 

Mysteries, principal Pan-Hellenic, 
i. 28, 37, 40, 42, v. 63 n. ; and 
mythes, i. 420. 

Mystic legends, contrast of, with 
^S7P^ i* 32; legends, contrast 
of, with Homeric hymns, i. 33; 
brotherhoods, iii. 85. 

Mythe of Panddra and Prometheus, 
how used in 'Works and Days,* 
i. 71 ; meaning of the word, i. 343. 

Mythes, how to be told, i. 1 ; He- 
siodic, traoeable to Kr6te and 
Delphi, i. 15, 16 ; Grecian, origin 
of, i. 3, 52, 60 seq., 332 seq.; con- 
tain gods, heroes and men, i. 63; 
formed the entire mental stock 
of the early Greeks, i. 331, 347 ; 

9 difficulty of regarding them in 
the same light as the ancients 
did, i. 331 ; Grecian, adapted to 
the personifying and patriotic 
tendencies of the Greeks, 1. 337 
seq.; Grecian, beauty of, i. 341; 
Grecian, how to understand prop- 
erly, i. 341 seq. ; how regarded 
by superior men in the age of 
Thucydidds, i. 862 ; accommodated 
to a more advanced age, i. 364 
seq.; treatment of, by poets and 
logographers, i. 364 seq. ; treat- 
ment of, by historians, i. 377 acq.; 
historicised, i. 896 seq. ; treat- 
ment of, by philosophers, i. 402 
seq.; allegorized, i. 405 seq.; semi- 
historical interpretation of, i. 412 ; 
allegorical theory of, i. 419 ; 
connexion of, with mysteries, i. 
420; supposed ancient meaning 
of, i. 428 ; Plato on, 1. 424 seq. ; 
recapitulation of remarks on, 
i. 434 aeq,; familiarity of the 
Greeks with, i. 438 aeq.; bearing 
of, on Grecian art, i. 442 aeq. ; 
German, i. 448; Grecian, proper 
treatment of, i. 471 aeq, ; Asiatic, 
iii. 224. 

Mythical world, opening of, i. 1 ; 
sentiment in 'Works and Days,' 
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i. 71 aeq.; geography, i. 238 aeq.] 
faith in the Homeric age, i. 847; 
genealogies, i. 430 8eq.\ age, gods 
and men undistinguishable in, 
i. 432 ; eyents, relics of, i. 440 ; 
account of the alliance between 
the Hdrakleids and Dorians, ii. 

3 ; races of Greece, ii. 19. 
Mythology^ Grecian, sources of our 

information on, i. 105; German, 
Celtic, and Grecian, i. 446 ; Gre- 
cian, how it would have been 
affected by the introduction of 
Christianity, B.C. 500, i. 451. 

Mythopaic faculty, stimulus to, i. 
340 ; age, the, i. 850 ; tendencies, 
by what causes enfeebled, 1. 850 
seq. ; tendencies in modem Eu- 
rope, i. 453 aeq. 

Myua, iii. 179. 

N. 

NapoleOHf analogy between his re- 
lation to the confederation of 
the Bhine, and that of Alexander 
to the Greeks, xi. 378. 

Nature, first regarded as imperson- 
al, i. 356. 

Naukrariea, iii. 52, 68. 

NauhraiiSf iii. 327, 336 aeq. 

Naupaktusj origin of the name, ii. 

4 ; Phormio's victory near, v. 469 
aeq.; Eurylochus's attack upon, 
vi. 80 ; DemosthenSs at, vi. 81 ; 
naval battle at, b.o. 413, vii. 197 
seq. 

Nauainikua, census in the archon- 
ship of, ix. 331 aeq. 

Naval attack, Athenian, v. 326. 

Naxiana and Sikels , defeat of 
Messenians by, vi. 406. 

Naxoa, early power of, iii. 167; ex- 
pedition of Aristagoras against, 
iv. 209 aeq.; Datis at, iv. 257 ; re- 
volt and conquests of, v. 163 ; 
Chabrias at, vii. 452, ix. 346 aeq. 

Naxoa in Sicily, iii. 358, vii. 31, 
X. 230. 

Nearchus, voyages of, xii. 55, 57. 

Nebuchadnezzar, iii. 331. 



Necklacea of Eriphyld and Helen, 
i. 275 aeq. 

Nectanelua, xi. 244. 

Negative side of Grecian philo- 
sophy, viii. 145. 

NeUeua, or Neleua^ i. 110, ii. 24, 
iii. 177. 

Nekda, iii. 330 aeq. 

NektanebiSj x. 123, 127. 

Nileida down to Kodrus, i. 111. 

Nileua and Pelias, i. 108 aeq. 

Nemean lion, the, i. 7; games, ii. 
464. iii. 480 aeq. 

NemeaiSj i. 7. 

Neohule and Archil ochus, iv. 9. 

Neon the Cyrcian, viii. 438 «eg., 449. 

Neon the Corinthian, x. 43(5 aeq. 

Neoptolemua, aon of Achillea, i. 143, 
293, 303. 

Neoptolemua the actor, xi. 177. 

Nephele, i. 122 aeq. 

Nereua, i. 7. 

Nereids, i. 7. 

Nesaus, the centaur, i. 146. 

Nestor, i. 110. 

Niehelungen Lied, i. 462. 

Nikcea on the Hydaspes, xii. 61, 64. 

Nikanor, xii. 161, 167 aeq. 

Nikiaa, at Min6a, vi. 64 ; position 
and character of, vi. 64 aeq.; and 
Kleon, vi. 69 aeq.\ at M61os, yi. 
74 ; in the Corinthian territory, 
vi. 134 aeq.; at Mend6 and Bki6ne, 
vi. 218 seq.; peace of, vi. 268 ^eg., 
272 seq.; and the Spartans taken 
at Sphakteria, vi. 276 seq. ; em- 
bassy of, to Sparta, vi. 319; and 
Alkibiadds, vi. 376 seq., vii. 399 ; 
appointed commander of the Si- 
cilian expedition, B.C. 415, vi. 
418 ; speeches and influence of, 
on the Sicilian expedition, b.o. 
415, vi. 420 seq., 426, 429 ; his plan 

• of action in Sicily, vii. 26 ; dila- 
tory proceedings of, in Sicily, 
vii. 56, 61, 99 seq.; stratagem of, 
for approaching Syracuse, vii. 56; 
at the battle near the Olympieion 
at Syracuse, vii. 59 ; measures 
of, after his victory near the 
Olympieion at Syracuse, rii. 
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60 ; at MeB86n6 in Sicily, vii. 61; Niaceaj alleged capture of, by Pei- 

foibearance of the Athenians to- sistratus, iii. 155 n. 1 ; connected 

wards, Tii. 63 aeq. ; at Katana, with Megara by ''Long Walls," 

yii. 72; in Sicily in the spring t. 178; surrender of, to the Athen- 

of B.C. 414, vii. 82 ; his neglect ians, vi. 452 aeq.] recovery of, by 

in not preventing Gylippus's the Megarians, vii. 372. 

approach to Sicily and Syracuse, Niaua^ i. 198, 214. 

vii. 102 aeq., 106 seg.; fortification NoUea, Athenian, early violence 

of Cape Plemmyrium by, vii. of, iv. 80. 

109 ; at Epipolae, vii. Ill ; despatch Nomada, Libyan, iii. 453 aeq, 

of, to Athens for reinforcements, Nomios ApollOy i. 60. 

vii. 114 aeq.y 120 aeq.; opposition Nomophylahea, v. 226. 

of, to Demosthends's proposals NomothetcB, iii. 123,125, v. 228, yii. 

for leaving Syracuse, vii. 148 97. 

aeq.] consent of, to retreat from Non-AmphiTctyonic races, ii. 271. 

Syracuse, vii. 153; exhortations Non-Hellenic practices, ii. 258. 

of, before the final defeat of the Non- Olympiad a, ii. 434. 

Athenians in the harbour of Sy- Notiumj iii. 184; Pachds at, vi. 22; 

racuse, vii. 160 aeq.] and Demo- recolonised from Athens, vi. 23; 

sthends, resolution of, after the battle of, vii. 395. 

final defeat in the harbour of Notua, i. 6. 

Syracuse, vii. 169 ; exhortations ^umtdta, Agathoklfis and the Car- 

of , to the Athenians on their thaginians in, xii. 249. 

retreat from Syracuse, vii. 173 Nymphceum, xi. 67, n. 2, 302. 

aeq.] and his division, surrender Nympha, i. 4, 7. 

of, to Gylippus, vii. 181 aeq., 187 Nypaiua, x. 385, 388, 380. 

n. 2; and Demosthends, treatment Nyx, i. 4, 7. 

of, by their Syracusan conquer- 
ors, vii. 186 ; disgrace of, at /\ 

Athens after his death, vii. 188 ; 

opinion of Thucydid6s about, Oarua, fortresses near, iv. 193. 

vii. 188; opinion and mistake of Oath of mutual harmony at Athens, 

the Athenians about, vii. 190. after the battle of iElgospotami, 

Nilcodromua, iv. 394. viii. 16. 

NikokUa, ix. 239. Oloa or Obfis, ii. 362. 

Nikomachua the Athenian, viii. 107 Ocean, ancient belief about, iii. 

aeq. 287, n. 1. 

Nikomachua the Macedonian, xii. Oceanic nymphs, i. 6. 

14, 17. Oceanua, i. 6, 7. 

Nikoatratua, vi. 51 aeq., 218 aeq. Ochua, x. 128, xi. 241 aeq. , 400 aeq. 

Nikotelea, x. 228. Odeon, building of, v. 284. 

Nile, the, iii. 109. Odea at festivals in honour of 

Nineveh, or Ninua, siege of, iii. gods, i. 61. 

235; capture of, iii. 255; an* Odin and other gods degraded into 

Babylon, iii. 291 ; site of, iii. men, i. 449. 

295 n. 1 ; and its remains, iii. Odryaian kings, v. 475 aeq. 

306. Odyaaeua, i. 284 ; and Palamddds, i. 

Nine Waya, nine defeats of the 287 ; and Ajax, i. 292 ; steals away 

Athenians at the, x. 61 n. 2. the Palladium, i. 294; return of, 

Ninon and Kylon, iv. 835. from Troy, i. 301; final adven- 

Nioh$, 1. 164. tares and death of, 1. 309 aeq,; at 
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the agora in the second book of 
the Iliad, ii. 70 seq. 

Odyssey and Iliad, date, structure, 
authorship and character of, ii. 
127-209. 

CEchaHOf capture of, i. 147. 

(EdipuSy i. 259 seq. 

(Eneus and his offspring, i. 139 seq. 

(Enoif V. 390, vii. 324, ix. 191. 

(Enomaus and Pel ops, i. 154. 

(Enonii i. 293 n. 4. 

(Eenophyta, Athenian victory at, 
V. 186. 

(Enotriaj iii. 347 seq. 

(EnotrianSf iii. 348, 372, 389. 

(Etttj path oyer Mount, iv. 425. 

(EtcBtf ii. 287. 

Office^ admissibility of Athenian 
citizens to, iv. 73. 

OgygeSj i. 189. 

Okypetit i. 7. 

Olhia, xii. 296 seq. 

Oligarchical government, change 
from monarchical to, in Greece, 
iii. 15 seq. ; party at Athens, v. 
216, viii. 24 seq.j 103 seq. ; Greeks, 
corruption of, vii. 241 ; conspi- 
racy at Sam08,vii. 249 ffeg., 268 seq.] 
conspiracy at Athens, vii. 257, 
271 seq.; exiles, return of, to 
Athens, viii. 21. 

Oligarchies in Greece, iii. 16, 28, 
30, 31. 

Oligarchy, conflict of, with despot- 
ism, iii. 28; vote of the Athen- 
ian assembly in favour of, vi, 
256; establishment of, in Athen- 
ian allied cities, vi. 274; of the 
Four Hundred, vi. 277 seq., 284 
seq.f 316, 332 seq. 

Olive trees, sacred, near Athens, 
iii. 136 w. 1, vi. 47 n. 1, 

OlpoBf DemosthenSs's victory at, 
vi. 82 seq. 

Olympia, Agesipolis, and the oracle 
at, ix. 182 ; Lysias at, ix. 289 seq.; 
panegyrical oration of Isokratds 
at, ix. 292 ; occupation of, by the 
Arcadians, x. 74, 81 ; topography 
of, X. 79 n. 3 ; plunder of, by the 
Arcadians, x. 81 seq. 



Olympiasj xi. 44, 817, 820, 323 ; and 
Antipater, xi. 394, xii. 75, 78 t». 
2 ; intrigues of, after Alexander's 
death, xii. 155 ; return of, from 
Epirus to Macedonia, x. 162 seq.y 
187; death of, xii. 188; Epirus 
governed by, xii. 217 n. 1. 

Olympic games, and Aethlius, i. 
99 ; origin of, i. 138 ; presidency 
of, ii. 10, 319 seq.; nature and 
importance of, ii. 243 ; the early 
point of union between Spartans, 
Messdnians, and Eleians, ii. 334 ; 
and the Delian festival, iii. 470 ; 
celebrity, history, and duration 
of, iii. 471 seq. ; interference of, 
with the defence of Thermopylae, 
iv. 436; and the Karneia, iv. 423 
n. 4; conversation of Xerxes on, 
iv. 460; of the 90th Olympiad, v. 
322 seq.; celebration of, by the 
Arcadians and Pisatans, x. 78 seq.; 
legation of Dionysius to, x. 304. 

Olympieion near Syracuse, battle 
of, vii. 67 seq, 

Olympus, ii. 213. 

Olympus, the Phrygian, iii. 215 n. 
1, iv. 3. 

Olynthiac, the earliest, of Demo- 
sthends, xi. 131 seq. ; the second, 
of Demosthenes, xi. 136 seq. ; the 
third, of Demosthends, xi. 140 seq. 

Olynthiacs of Demosthenes, order 
of, xii. 163 seq. 

Olynthian confederacy, ix. 266 «cg., 
283, X. 141, xi. 128; war, xii. 130-167. 

Olynthus, iii. 440; capture and re- 
population of, by Artabazus, v. 
2; increase of, by Perdikkas, v. 
322; expedition of Eudamidas 
against, ix. 272 ; Teleutias at, ix. 
279 seq.; Agesipolis at, ix. 281; 
submission of, to Sparta, ix. 283 ; 
alliance of, rejected by the Athen- 
ians, xi. 39 ; alliance of, with 
Philip, xi. 39 seq. ; secedes firom 
the alliance of Philip, and makes 
peace with Athens, xi. 124 ; host- 
ility of Philip to, xi. 126 ; Phil- 
ip's half-brothers flee to, xi. 
196 ; intrigues of Philip in, xi. 
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196 ; attack of Philip upoui xi. 
130, 135; alliance of, with Athens, 
zi. 131 ; renewed application of, 
to Athens, against Philip, xi. 
136; assistance from Athens to, 
B. c. 350, xi. 138 ; three expedi- 
tions from Athens to, b. o. 349- 
348, xi. 139. n. 1, 151 ; expedition 
of Athenians to, B.C. 349, xi. 149, 
161 ; capture of, by Philip, xi. 154 
aeq.j 169, 176. 

OneiruSy i. 7, ii. 185. 

Oneium^ Mount, Epaminondas at, 
X. 13. 

Oneailusy iv. 218 seq. 

Onomakles, vii. 325 «eg. 

OnomahriiuSj iv. 347. 

OnomarchuSy and the treasures in 
the temple at Delphi, xi. 69 ; 
successes of, xi. 65, 96; at Ghse- 
roneia, xi. 61; power ofthePho- 
kians under, xi. 65 ; aid to Ly- 
kophron by, xi.96; deathof,vi.98. 

Ophelias J xii. 251, 253 aeq. 

Ophia, the, ix. 250. 

Opici, iii. 350. 

OpiSj Alexander's voyage to, xii.66. 

Oracle at Delphi j legend of, i. 47; 
and the Kr6tans, i. 219 n. 2; and 
the Battiad dynasty, iii. 461; 
answers of, onXerxes's invasion, 
iv. 405 aeq. 

Oracles, consultation and authority 
of, among the Greeks, ii. 256; 
in BoBotia consulted by Mardo- 
nius, V. 3. 

Orations, funeral, of Periklds, v, 
294, 405 aeq. 

Orchomenians, i. 305. 

Orchomenus, ante-historical, i. 126 
seq. ;. and Thebes, i. 133, v. 13 n. 4, 
ix. 412. 

Orchomenua, early historical, ii. 
294 ; capitulation of, b.O. 418, vi. 
845; revolt of, from Thebes to 
Sparta, ix. 117 ; and the Pan-Ar- 
cadian union, ix. 428; destruc- 
tion of, X. 71. 

Oreithyia, i. 192. 

Oreatea, i. 159 aeq. ; and Agamem- 
nOn transferred to Sparta, i. 163. 



OreaiiSf bones of, ii. 447. 

OreuSf xi. 253, 257. 

Orgiea, post-Homeric, i. 25. 

Oratea, iv. 155, 171. 

Orontea, the Peraian nohletnan, viii. 
338, 341 n. 2. 

Orontea, the Peraian aatrap, ix. 236. 

Ordpua, vi. 161 n. 2, vii. 267, x. 46. 

Orphana in legendary and histor- 
ical Greece, ii. 91. 

OrpheoteleatoB, iii. 89. 

Orpheus, i. 21, 22. 

Orphic Theogony, i. 16 aeq. ; egg, 
i. 17 ; life, the, i. 22 ; brotherhood, 
i. 33. 

Orainea, xii. 59. 

OrthagoridoB, iii. 132 aeq. 

Orthroa, i. 7. 

Ortyges, iii. 188. 

Ortygia, iii. 360; fortification and 
occupation of, by Dionysius, x. 
220 aeq.'y Dionysius besieged in, 
X. 224 aeq. ; blockade of, by Dion, 
X. 273, 377, 393; sallies of Nyp- 
sius from, x. 385, 388 ; Dion's 
entry into, x. 396; surrender of, 
to Timoleon, x. 431 aeq. ; advan- 
tage of, to Timoleon, x. 435; 
siege of, by Hiketas and Magon, 
X. 436 aeq.; Timoleon's demoli- 
tion of the Dionysian works in, 
X. 445 ; Timoleon erects courts 
of justice in, x. 464. 

Oscan, Latin and Greek languages, 
iii. 351. 

OacanSj iii. 351. 

Ossa and Pelion, ii. 216. 

Ostracism^ similarity of, to Solon's 
condemnation of neutrality in 
sedition , iii. 146 seq., vi. 377 
aeq. ; of Hyperbolus, iv. 78, vi. 
376; of Kimon, v. 221; ofThucy- 
didds, son of Meldsias, v. 282; 
projected contention of, between 
Nikias aud Alkibiadds, vi. 376 
aeq. ; at Syracuse, vi. 392. 

Otanes, iv. 150, 175 aeq., 204. 

Othryadea, ii. 449. 

Othrya, 215 aeq, 

Otoa and Ephialtes, i. 134. 

Ovid at Tomi, xii. 296 n. 1. 
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Oxua crossed by Alexander, xii. 23. 
Oxylua, i. 149, ii. 4, 9. 
Oxythemia Kor6nseus, ii. 333, 334. 

P. 

Pachia, at Mityl6n6, vi. 6, 17 aeq. ; 
at Notium, vi. 22; pursues the 
fleet of Alkidas to Patmos, v. 22 ; 
sends Mityleneean prisoners to 
Athens, v. 24; crimes and death 
of, V. 38. 

Pasonians, iii. 431 ; conquest of, by 
Megabazus, iv. 201; victory of 
Philip over, xi. 18. 

PagaaoBf conquest of, by Philip, 
xi. 98 ; importance of the Gulf 
of, to Philip, xi. 108, 

Pagondaa^ vi. 161 aeq. 

Paktyaa, the Lydian, iv. 126 aeq. 

PalcBfnon and Infi, i. 122. 

Paloiphaiua, hiB treatment of mythes, 
1. 400 aeq. 

P alamedSaj i. 287. 

Paliki, foundation of, vi. 393. 

PaUadium, capture of, i. 294. 

Pallakopaaf xii. 72. 

PaUa8f i. 6, 7. 

Pallas, aon of Pandidnj i. 198. 

Palua McBOtia, tribes east of, iii. 
245. 

Pammeniaj expedition of, to Me- 
galopolis, X. 119, xi. 61, 103. 

Pamphyli, Hylleis, and Dymanes, 
ii. 361. 

Pamphyliaf conquest of, by Alex- 
ander, xi. 424. 

Panaktumf vi. 297, 300. 

Pan-Arcadian Ten Thouaand, ix. 
450, X. 82. 

Pan-Arcadian union, xi. 426 aeq., 
X. 82 aeq. 

Pandion, i. 190. 

Pandion, aon of Phineusy i, 193. 

Pandidn II., i. 197. 

Panddra, i. 71, 75 aeq. 

Pan-JSellenic proceeding, the ear- 
liest approach to, iii. 467 ; feel- 
ing, growth of, between b.o. 
776-660, iii. 467 ; character of the 
four great games, iii. 482; con- 
gress at the Isthmus of Corinth, 



iv. 403 aeq. I patriotism of the 
Athenians onXerxes's invasion, 
iv. 408; union under Sparta after 
the repulse of Xerxes, v. 116; 
schemes and sentiment of Pe- 
rikl6s, V. 281 ; pretences of Ale- 
xander, xi. 376. 
Pan-Ionic festival and Amphikty- 

ony in Asia, iii. 178. 
PanopUa Argos, i. 83. 
Pantaledn, ii. 434. 
PantiTeapcBum, xii. 301 aeq., 309. 
Pantitea, story of, iv. 441 n. 1. 
Paphlagonia, submission of, to 

Alexander, xi. 435. 
Paphlagoniana, and the Ten Thou- 
sand Greeks, viii. 445. 
Paragraphs, viii. 100. 
Parali, at Samos, vii. 270. 
Paralii, iii. 95. 
Paralua, arrival of, at Athens from 

Samos, vii. 271. 
Paranomon, Graphd, v. 230 aeq., vii. 

277. 
Paraaang, length of, viii. 316 n. 8. 
Paria, i. 280 aeq., 293. 
Parisadea L, xii. 304. 
Parmenidia, viii. 143, 146 n. 2. 
Parmenio, embassy of, f^om Phil- 
ip to Athens, xi. 191, 195, 196 
202 ; operations of, in Asia Minor 
against Memnon, xi. 374; debate 
of, with Alexander at Mildtus, 
xi. 417; captures Damascus, xi. 
453 ; at the battle of Arbela, xi. 
482, 488, 490 ; invested with the 
chief command at Ekbatana, xii. 
4; family of, xii. 13; alleged 
conspiracy and assassination of, 
xii. 19 aeq. 
ParopamiaadcB, subjugation of, by 

Alexander, xii. 22. 
Paroa, Theramends at, vi. 359. 
Parthenias, iii. 284. 
Parthenon, v. 284, 285; records of 
offerings in, xi. 53 n. 1, 56 n. 3. 
Parthia, Darius pursued by Alex- 
ander into, xii. 5 aeq. 
Partition of landa ascribed to 
liykurgus, ii. 380, 393 aeq., 400 
aeq. ; proposed by Agis, ii. 400. 
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ParyaatiSf wife of Darius NothuBf 
▼ii. 362, 874. 

Paryaatia f daughter of Dariua 
Nothua, xii. 63. 

Paaimeluaf ix. 156. 

Paaion and Xenias, yiii. 329. 

Paaiphae and the Min6tauT, i. 214. 

PaaippidaSf banishment of, vii. 369. 

PatizeitheSj conspiracy of, iv. 149. 

PatrokleideSf amnesty proposed by, 
viii. 15. 

PatrokJua^ treatment of, in the 
Iliad, ii. 177. 

Patronymic names of demes, iii. 
63 n. 3. 

Patroua Apollo, i. 49. 

Pattala^ xii. 57 n. 3. 

Pauaaniaa the hiatorian, on the 
Achseans, i. 103 ; his view of 
mythes, i. 399 ; his history of the 
BoBOtians between the siege of 
Troy and the Beturn of the 
Hdrakleids, ii. 16; his account 
of the Messenian wars, ii. 423 
aeq,, 428 aeq, ; on Iphikratds at 
Corinth, b.o. 369, ix. 456 n. 3. 

PauaaniaSf the Spartan regent, at 
the Isthmus of Oorinth, v. 11 ; 
at Flateea, t. 16 aeq., 24 aeq. ; 
misconduct of, after the battle 
of Platsea, v. 113 aeq. ; conduct 
of, after losing the command of 
the Greeks, v. 123 ; detection and 
death of, v. 125 aeq. ; and The- 
mistokUs, v. 128, 137. 

Pauaaniaa, the Spartan king, and 
Lysander, viii. 53 ; his expedition 
to Attica, viii. 64 aeq. ; his at- 
tack upon Peirsus, viii. 67; his 
pacification between the Ten at 
Athens and the exiles at Feireeus, 
viii. 69 aeq.; in Bceotia, ix. 119 
aeq.; condemnation of, ix. 120 
aeq. ; and the democratical leaders 
of Mantineia, ix. 251. 

Pauaaniaa the Macedonian, x. 9, 
xi. 320 aeq. 

Pedaritus, vii. 231 aeq., 261. 

Pedieia, iii. 94. 

Pedigreea, mythical, connect gen- 
U8f i. 185. 



Pegaaua, 1. 7. 

PeircBum, Athenian victory near, 
vii. 209; defeat of the Athenian 
fleet near, vii. 221; capture of, 
by Agesilaus, ix. 170 aeq.; re- 
covery of, by Iphikratds, ix. 178. 

PeiroBua, fortification of, by ThemiB- 
toklds, V. 103 aeq.; and Athens, 
Long Walls between, v. 180 aeq., 
viii. 20, ix. 147 aeq.; improve- 
ments at, under Periklds, v. 283; 
departure of the armament for 
Sicily from, vii. 16; walls built 
at, by the Four Hundred, vii. 304 ; 
approach of the Lacedsemonian 
fleet under Agesandridas to, vii. 
308, 312 ; Thrasybulus at, viii. 59 
aeq. ; king Pausanias's attack 
upon, viii. 67 ; attack of Teleutias 
on, ix. 203 aeq. ; attempt of Spho- 
drias to surprise , ix. 314 aeq, ; 
seizure of, by Nikanor, xii. 168, 

Peiaander, and the mutilation of 
the Hermee, vii. 36; and the con- 
spiracy of the Four Hundred, 
vii. 250, 255 aeq., 262 aeq., 267 aeq., 
274 aeq.; statements respecting, 
vii. 274 n. 1; punishment of, vii. 329. 

Peiaander, the Lacedeemonian ad' 
m ral, ix. 97, 106. 

Peisiatratida and Thucydid^s, iv. 34 
n. 2; fall of the dynasty of, 
iv. 54; with Xerxes in Athens, 
iv. 463 aeq. 

Peiaiatratua, iii. 155 aeq., iv. 29 acq., 
46. 

Peithiaa, the Korkyrcean, vi. 48 aeq, 

Pelaagi, ii. 263 aeq.; in Italy, iii. 
347 ; of Lemnos and Imbros, iv.203. 

Pelaagikon, oracle about the, v. 392 
n. 3. 

Pelaagua, i, 169. 

Peleus, i. 113, 181. 

Peliaa, i. 108, 113. 

Pelion and Ossa, ii. 216. 

Pella, embassies from Grecian states 
at, B.C. 346, zi. 209 aeq,; under 
Philip, xi. 392. 

Pelleni, 1. 304; and Phlius, x. 30. 

Pelopidaa, escape of, to Athens, 
ix. 274; conspiracy of, against 
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the philo-Laconian rulers at 
Thebes, iz. 297 seg. ; slaughter 
of Leontiadds by, iz. 302; and 
Epaminondas, ix. 336; victory of, 
at Tegyra, ix. 351; in Thessaly, 
X. 8, 22, 42 aeq.f 63, 67 aeg.; and 
Philip, X. 8 n. 1, 23 ; and Alex- 
ander of Fherse, x. 42 seq.] death 
of, X. 68. 

PelopidSj i. 150 seg., 157. 

Peloponneaian war, its injurious 
effects upon the Athenian empire, 
T. 309; war, commencement of, 
V. 399-416; fleet, Phormio's rioto- 
ries over, v. 463 seg., 466 aeq.\ 
war, agreement of the Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy at the com- 
mencement of, vi. 290 n.; allies, 
synod of, at Corinth, b.g. 412, 
vii. 207; fleet, under Theramends, 
vii. 226 aeq.] fleet at Bhodes, 
vii. 239 aeq.j 335; fleet, return 
of, from Bhodes to Mildtus, vii. 
267; fleet, discontent in, at Mild- 
tus, vii. 336, 339 seq.; fleet, cap- 
ture of, at Kyzicus, vii. 362 ; fleet, 
pay of, by Cyrus, vii. 384; con- 
federacy, assembly of, at Sparta, 
B.C. 404, viii. 19; confederacy, 
Athens at the head of, b.g. 371, 
ix. 419; allies of Sparta after 
the Peloponnesian war, xi. 84. 

Peloponneaiana^ immigrant, ii. 305 ; 
conduct of, after the battle of 
Thermopylae, iv. 452; and Mar- 
donius's approach, v. 6 aeq.; and 
the fortiflcation of Athens, v. 98 
aeq.y 103; flve years' truce of, 
with Athens, v. 189; position and 
views of, in commencing the 
Peloponnesian war, v. 357 aeq.j 
375, 387 aeq. ; invasions of Attica 
by, under Archidamus, v. 388 
aeq.f 417; slaughter of neutral 
prisoners by, v. 444; and Am- 
brakiots attack Akarnania, v. 456 
aeq. ; application of revolted Mi ty- 
lenseans to, vi. 6 aeq.] and ^to- 
lians attack Naupaktus, vi. 80 ; 
and Tissaphernds, vii. 216, 234 
aeq. J 246, 264 aeq., 355 aeq.] defeat 



of, at Eynossdma, vii. 351 8eq.\ 
at Abydos, vii. 358; aid of Phar- 
nabazus to, vii. 367; letters of 
Philip to, xi. 297. 

Peloponniau8f eponym of, i. 150; 
invasion and division of, by the 
Hdrakleids, ii. 5; mythical title 
of the Dorians to, ii. 6; exten- 
sion of Pindus through, ii. 215; 
distribution of, about b.o. 450, 
ii. 300 aeq. ; difference between 
the distribution, b.g. 450 and 776, 
ii. 303; population of, which was 
believed to be indigenous, ii. 804; 
southern, inhabitants of, before 
the Dorian invasion, ii. 336 ; 
events in, during the flrst twenty 
years of the Athenian hegemony, 
V. 171 aeq.] voyage of Tolmidds 
round v. 187; ravages of, by 
the Athenians, v. 399, 427 ; polit- 
ical relations in, B.C. 421, vii. 
294; expedition of Alkibiaddfl 
into the interior of, viii. 333; 
expedition of Konon and Phar- 
nabazus to , ix. 146 ; circum- 
navigation of, by Timotheus, 
ix. 348 ; proceedings in, after the 
battle of Leuktra, ix. 173, x. 2 ; 
expeditions of Epaminondas to, 
ix. 416 aeq.f x. 13 aeq.^ 26 seg., 
89 aeq.] state of, b.g. 362, x. 73 
aeq.] visits of Dion to, x. 338; 
disunion of, b.g. 360-359, xi. 1 ; 
affairs of, b.g. 354-352, xi. 93 aeq,] 
war in, b.g. 352-351, xi. 103 ; in- 
tervention of Philip in, after 
b.g. 346, xi. 247 ; expedition of 
Philip to, xi. 315 ; Kassander and 
Polysperchon in, xii. 181, 186 ; 
Kassander and Alexander, son 
of Polysperchon in, xii. 117. 

Pelopa, i. 150 aeq. 

Pelusiunif Alexander at, xi. 470. 

Penal procedure at Athens, iv. 292 
n. 1. 

PeneatcBf Thessalian, ii. 280 aeq. 

Pentakoaiomedimni, iii. 118. 

Pentapolia on the south-west coast 
of the Euxine, xii. 294. 

Pentekonteraf Spartan, ii. 46, 8 aeq. 
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PenfeTcoatySj ii. 468. 

Pentheaileia, i. 202, 290. 

Pentheus and Agavd, i. 254 aeq. 

Perdxkkaa J., iii. 432. 

Perdikkas JI.j relations and pro- 
ceedings of, towards Athens, v. 
331 aeq.j 335, 404, v. 147, 225 aeq. , 
866, 374; and Sitalkds, v. 476; 
application of, to Sparta, vi. 147; 
and Brasidas, relations between, 
vi. 147, 219, 220 aeq. ; joins Sparta 
and Argos, vi. 366 ; death of, iz. 
260. 

Perdikkaay brother of Philip, x. 60, 
131, 142, xi. 9 aeq. 

Perdxkkaa f Alexander'' a general^ xii. 
78, 141, 156 scg., 168. 

Pergamum^ i. 279 n. 5, 314. 

Pergamua^ custom in the temple 
of Askiepius at, i. 294 n. 1. 

Pergamua in Myaia^ the Ten Thou- 
sand Greeks at, viii. 474 seq. 

Perianderf the Corinthian deapot^ 
power and character of, iii. 39 
aeq. 

Periklea^ difference between the 
democracy after, and the consti- 
tution of Eleisthends , iv. 75 ; 
effect of, on constitutional mor- 
ality, iv. 88 ; at the battle of 
Tanagra, v. 184 ; expeditions of, 
to Sikyon and Akarnania, v. 187 ; 
policy of, B.C. 430, v. 196 ; recon- 
quest of Euboea by, v. 204 ; and 
Ephialtds, constitution of dikas- 
teries by, v. 211 seg.*, and Kimon, 
V. 217 aeq. ; public life and char- 
acter of, V. 217 aeq. ; and Ephi- 
alt6s, judicial reform of, v. 211 
aeq., 222 aeq. ; real nature of the 
constitutional changes effected 
by, V. 222 aeq. ; commencement 
of the ascendency of, v. 225 ; and 
Eimon, compromise between, v. 
184, 226 ; his conception of the 
relation between Athens and her 
allies, V. 266; and Athenian 
kleruchs by, v. 273; and Thucy- 
didds, son bf Meldsias, v. 278 
8eq.\ Fan-Hellenic schemes and 
sentiment of, v. 281 ; city-improve- 



ments at Athens under, v. 283 
aeq., 286 aeq.\ sculpture at Athens 
under, v. 285 ; attempt of, to 
convene a Grecian congress at 
Athens, v. 287 ; Sophoklds, &c., 
Athenian armament under, v. 290 
aeq. ; funeral orations of, v. 294, 
406 aeq. ; demand of the Spartans 
for his banishment, v. 360, 368; 
indirect attacks of his political 
opponents upon, v. 361 aeq. ; his 
family relations, and connexion 
with Aspasia, v. 364, 365 ; charge 
of peculation against, v. 366 aeq. ; 
stories of his having caused the 
Peloponnesian war, v. 367 n. 2; 
speech of, before the Pelopon- 
nesian war, V. 371 aeq. ; and the 
ravages of Attica by Archida- 
mus, V. 390 aeq. ; last speech of, 
V. 429 aeq. ; accusation and punish- 
ment of, V. 431 aeq. ; old age and 
death of, v. 431 8eq.\ life and 
character of, v. 436 aeq.\ new 
class of politicians at Athens 
after, vi. 24 aeq.\ and Nikias 
compared, vi. 64. 

Periklymenoa, i. 109 aeq, 

Perinthua, iii. 443; and Athens, 
vii. 367; xi. 266; siege of, by 
Philip, xi. 268, 262. 

Pericekij ii. 364 aeq., 370, 372 n. 3 ; 
Libyan, iii. 466, 457, 469. 

Perd, Bias and Melampus, i. 108 
aeq. 

Peraeid dynasty, 1. 90. 

Per8ephon$, i. 10; mysteries of, v. 
62 n. 

Peraepoliaj Alexander's march 
from Susa to, xi. 495 aeq. ; Alex- 
ander at, xi. 497, xii. 59 aeq. ; 
Alexander's return from India 
to, xii. 60. 

Peraea, i. 6. 

Peraeua, exploits of, 1. 89 aeq. 

Peraia, application of Athens for 
alliance with, iv. 92; state of, 
on the formation of the confeder- 
acy of Delos, V. 124; treatment 
of Themistoklds in, v. 141 aeq.; 
operations of Athens and the 
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Delian confederacy against, y. 
162 aeq.; and Athens, treaty 
between, B.C. 460, v. 191 seq.; 
Asiatic G-reeks not tributary to, 
between b.o. 477 and 414, v. 193 
n. 2; surrender of the Asiatic 
Greeks by Sparta to, is. 26 ; and 
the peace of Antalkidas, ix. 212 
seq.f 215 seq. J 374; applications 
of Sparta and Athens to, ix. 219 
8eq. ; hostility of, to Sparta after 
the battle of ^gospotami, iz« 
221 ; unavailing efforts of, to 
reconquer Egypt, ix. 226; and 
Evagoras, ix. 233 seq,] Spartan 
project against, for the rescue 
of the Asiatic Greeks, iz. 258 ; 
application of Thebes to, x. 36 
seq.] embassy from Athens to, 
B.C. 366, X. 53; state of, B.o. 362, 
X. 121, 127; alarm at Athena 
about, B.C.354, xi. 88; projected 
invasion of, by Philip, xi. 315 
seq.'j correspondence of Demo- 
sthends with, xi. 347 seq, ; accu- 
mulation of royal treasures in, 
xi. 499 n. 3 ; roads in, xii. 3 n. 1. 
Persian version of the legend of 
lo, i. 84; noblemen, conspiracy 
of, against the false Smerdis, iv. 
150 seq. ; empire, organization of, 
by Darius Hystaspds, iv. 160 seq. ; 
envoys to Macedonia, iv. 202; 
armament against Cyprus, iv. 
219 ; force against MiUtus, iv. 
226; fleet at Ladd, iv. 231; fleet, 
and Asiatic Greeks, iv. 231'; 
armament under Datis, iv. 262 
seq., 279 seq.; fleet, before the 
battle of Salamis, iv. 430 seg., 445 
seq., 460, 466, 472 n. 2; army, 
march of, from ThermopylsB to 
Attica, iv. 461 seq.] fleet at Sa- 
lamis, iv. 479 seq.] fleet after 
the battle of Salamis, iv. 487, 
V. 1; army under Mardonins, v. 
11 seq.] fleet at Mykald, v. 46; 
army at Mykald, v. 50; army, 
after the defeat at Mykald, v. 
51; war, effect of, upon Athenian 
political sentiment, v. 130; kings. 



from Xerxes to Artaxerxds 
Mndmon, vi. 140 seq.] cavalry, 
and the retreating Ten Thousand 
Greeks, viii. 390 seq.] empire, 
distribution of, into satrapies 
and subsatrapies, ix. 30 ; prepar- 
ations for maritime war against 
Sparta, b.o. 397, ix. 78, 92; king, 
Thebans obtain money from, xi. 
105; forces in Phrygia on Alex- 
ander's landing, xi. 400, 403; 
Gates, Alexander at, xi. 496; 
fleet and armies, hopes raised in 
Greece by,, b.o. 334-331, xii. 98. 
Persians^ condition of, at the rise 
of Gyrus the Great, iv. 113 ; con- 
quests of, under Gyrus the Great, 
iv. 134, 143 seq.] the first who 
visited Greece, iv. 183 seq. ; con- 
quest of Thrace by, under Darius 
Hystaspds, iv. 199; successes of, 
against the revolted coast of 
Asia Minor, iv. 216; attempts of, 
to disunite the lonians at Ladd, 
iv. 226 ; narrow escape of Miltia- 
dds from, iv. 234; cruelties of, 
at Mildtus, iv. 236; attempted 
revolt of Thasos from, iv. 242; 
at Marathon, iv. 260, 279 8eq.\ 
after the battle of Marathon, iv. 
277 seq. ; change of Grecian feel- 
ing towards, after the battle of 
Marathon, iv. 281 ; their religious 
conception of history, iv. 354; 
at Thermopylee, iv. 429, 432 seq. ; 
in Psyttaleia, iv. 476, 484; at 
Salamis, 479 seq.] at Platsea, v. 
19 seq.] at Mykald, iv. 50; be- 
tween Xerxes and Darius Codo- 
mannuB, v. 96; necessity of Gre- 
cian activity against, after the 
battles of Platsea and Mykald, v. 
162; mutilation inflicted by, viii. 
311 n. 3 ; heralds from, to the 
Ten Thousand Greeks, viii. 359; 
impotence and timidity of, viii. 
376; imprudence of, in letting 
Alexander cross the Hellespont, 
xi. 403; defeat of, at the Grani- 
kus, xi. 407 seq.] defeat of, at 
Issus, xi. 446 seq. ; incorporation 
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of, in the Macedonian phalanx, 
zii. 73. 

PeraiSj fubjugation of, by Alex- 
ander, xi. 502; Alexander's return 
from India to, xii. 60. 

PersonageBj quasi -human, in Gre- 
cian mythology, i. 314 aeq. 

Personal ascendency of the king 
in legendary Greece, ii. 63 ; feel- 
ing towards the gods, the king, 
or individuals in legendary 
Greece, ii. 79 seq. ; sympathies 
the earliest form of social exist- 
ence, ii. 86. 

Personalitiesj great predominance 
of, in Grecian legend, ii. 75. 

Personality of divine agents in 
mythes, i. 2. 

Peraonificationy tendency of the 
ancient Greeks to, i. 332 seq. ; of 
the heavenly bodies by Boioca- 
Ins, the German chief, i. 336 n. 

PeatUence and suffering at Athens 
after the Kylonian massacre, iii. 
86. 

Petaliam at Syracuse, iv. 90, vi. 
392. 

Petifce, xi. 350, 351 n. 2. 

Peukeatesj xii. 56, 69. 

Pezetcerif xi. 386. 

PhaeaXf expedition of, to Sicily, 
ri. 414. 

PhalcBlttia succeeds to the command 
of the Phokians, xi. 105 ; decline 
of the Phokians under, xi. 178, 
222; opposition to, in Phokis, 
xi. 179; opposition of, to aid 
from Athens to Thermopylee, xi. 
181 ; position of, at Thermopylee, 
xi. 179, 223 aeq. ; death of, xi. 238. 

Phalanthuaj cakist of Tarentum, 
iii. 384 aeq. 

Phalanxy Macedonian, xi. 305, 384 
aeq.y xii. 73. 

PhalariSf iv. 306, v. 601. 

Phalerum, Xerxes at, iv. 466. 

Phalinua, viii. 354. 

Phanea and Zeus, i. 18. 

P^anoathenea^ vii. 401. 

Pharakidaa, x. 286 aeq. 

Pharax, ix. 93, 94 n. 6. 



Pharax, the officer of Dionyaiua^ 
X. 394, 413. 

PhariSf conquest of, ii. 419. 

Pharnahazua and Tissaphernds, 
embassy from, to Sparta, vii. 
206; and Derkyllidas, vii. 336, 
ix. 30, 40, 77 ; and Athens, vii. 
354, 368; Athenian victory over, 
vii. 371 ; convention of, about 
Ghalkgdon, vii. 374; and Alki- 
biadds, vii. 374, viii. 112 aeq.; 
and Greek envoys, vii. 376, 378; 
after the battle of iEgospotami, 
viii. 113; and Anaxibius, viii. 
466, 468; and Lysander, ix. 25; 
and the subsatrapy of iBolis, ix. 
31 aeq. ; and Agesilaus, ix. 84, 
97 aeq. -J and Konon, ix. 105, 142, 
145 aeq. ; and Abydos, ix. 141 ; 
and the anti-Spartan allies at 
Corinth, ix. 147 ; and the Syra- 
cusans, x. 147; anti-Macedonian 
efforts of, xi. 452; capture of, 
with his force, at Chios, xi. 466. 

Pharaalua, Polydamas of, ix. 354 
aeq. ; and Halus, xi. 215. ' 

Phaaeliay Alexander at, xi. 424. 

Phayllua, xi. 96, 101 aeq, 

Pheidiaay v. 286, 366. 

Pheiddn the Temenidy ii. 316; 
claims and projects, of, as repre- 
sentative of Hdrakldg, ii. 318; 
and the Olympic games, ii. 319 
aeq. ; coinage and scale of, ii. 
819 aeq.y 324 aeq. ; various descrip- 
tions of, ii. 322. 

Pheiddn^ one of the Thirty^ viii. 
62, viii. 94. 

Phenicia^ ante-Hellenic colonies 
from, to ' Greece not probable, 
ii. 268; situation and cities of, 
iii. 267 aeq.; reconquest of, by 
Darius Nothus, xi. 241, 244 n. 3; 
Alexander in, xi. 454 aeq.j 474. 

Phenician version of the legend 
of lo, i. 84; colonies, iii. 272 
aeq. ; fleet at Aspendus, vii. 341, 
356 ; towns, surrender of, to Alex- 
ander, "xi. 454, 466. 

Pheniciana in Hoineric times, ii. 
102 aeq. ; historical, iii. 266, 290, 
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304, 308, 389 8eq.\ and Persians, 
subjugation of Cyprus by, iv. 
219; and Persians at Mildtus, iv. 
225 aeq.\ and Persians, recon- 
quest of Asiatic Greeks by, iv. 
234; and the cutting through 
Athos, iv. 368; and Greeks in 
Sicily, V. 61 ; in Cyprus, iz. 228 
seq. 

PheroB, Jason off iz. 365 seq., 363 
n., 370, 407 seq.f 413 seq. 

PhercB, Alexander of, x. 7, zi. 7 
seq. ; despots of, xi. 6 seq. ; 
Philip and the despots of, xi. 66, 
96, 98 seq. ; f hilip takes the oath 
of alliance with Athens at, xi. 
214; Alexander of, and Pelopi- 
das, X. 23, 42 seq., 63, 66 seq,\ 
Alexander of, subdued by the 
Thebans, x. 70 seq, ; hostilities 
of Alexander of, against Athens, 
X. 130. 

PherehydeSy i. 375, iii. 316. 

Pheretime, iii. 461 seq. . 

PhUcBUSy eponym of an Attic ddme, 
i. 184. 

PhUaidcB, origin of, i. 184. 

Philip of Macedonj detained as a 
hostage at Thebes, z. 8 n. 1, 23, 
xi. 11 seq.; accession of, x. 144, 
xi. 14 seq. ; as subordinate gover- 
nor in Macedonia, xi. 10, 11, 12; 
position of, on the death of 
Perdikkas, xi. 13; capture of 
Amphipolis by, xi. 36 seq.; his 
alliance with Olynthus and host- 
ilities against Athens, xi. 39 
seq. ; capture of Pydna and Poti- 
dsea by, xi. 40 seq. ; increased 
power of, B.C. 368-356, xi. 43; 
marriage of, with Olympias, xi. 
44; intrigue of, with Kersoblep- 
tds against Athens, xi. 62; his 
activity, and conquest of Me- 
th6nd, xi. 63 seq.\ and the des- 
pots of Pherse, xi. 65, 96 «eg. ; 
development of Macedonian mili- 
tary force under, xi. 86 seq. ; and 
Onomarchus, xi. 97; conquest of 
PhersB and Pagasse by, xi. 98; 
checked at Thermopylee by the 



Athenians, xi. 100; power and 
attitude of, b.o. 352-351, xi. 106; 
naval power and operations of, 
B.o. 351, xi. 100 seq.; in Thrace, 
B.O. 351, xi. Ill; hostility of, to 
Olynthus, b.o. 351-850, xi. 125; 
flight of his half-brothers to 
Olynthus, xi. 126; intrigues of, 
in Olynthus, xi. 126 ; destruction 
of the Olynthian confederacy by, 
xi. 128, 130, 135, 154 aeq., 169; 
Athenian expedition to .Olynthus 
against, xi. 138 ; intrigues of, in 
Euboea, xi. 143 ; and Athens, 
overtures for peace between, b.o. 
348, xi. 172 seq. ; Thebans invoke 
the aid of, against the Phokians, 
xi. 179 ; and Thermopylae, xi. 182, 
212, 216, 221, 226, 229; embassies 
from Athens to, xi. 189 seq., 206 
seq., 228 ; envoys to Athens from, 
xi. 191, 194, 196, 201, 206; synod 
of allies at Athens about, xi. 
194 ; peace and alliance between 
Athens and, xi. 194 seq,, 215, 234 
aeq.y 246, 249 seq. ; fabrications of 
JSschinds and Philokratds about, 
xi. 202, 212, 214, 216 seq.; in 
Thrace, xi. 207, 208, 254 aeq.\ 
letter of, taken by iEschinds to 
Athens, xi. 215, 220; surrender of 
Phokis to, xi. 226; declared sym- 
pathy of, with the Thebans, b.o. 
346, xi. 226 ; visit of .ZBschinds 
to, in Phokis, xi. 228; admitted 
into'the Amphiktyonic assembly, 
xi. 230; ascendency of, b.o. 346, 
xi. 282 seq.; named president of 
the Pythian festival, zi. 232; 
position of, after the Sacred 
War, zi. 239 ; letter of Isokratfts 
to, zi. 240; movements of, after 
B.C. 346, zi. 247 seq.; warnings 
of Demosthends against, after 
B.o. 346, zi. 248 ; mission of Py- 
thon from, to Athens, zi. 249 ; 
and Athens, dispute between, 
about Halonnesus, zi. 251 «eg. ; 
and Eardia, zi. 254 ; and Athens, 
disputes betweeuji about the Bos- 
phorus and Hellespont, zi. 358 ». 
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at Ferinthna and the Chersonese, 
xi. 258, 262 aeq. ; and Athens, de- 
claration of war between, xi. 260 
seq. ; makes peace with Byzan- 
tiam, Chios, and other islands, 
attacks the Scythians, and is 
defeated by the Triballi, xi. 266; 
and the Amphissians, xi. 284 seg., 
302; re -fortification of Elateia 
by, xi. 287, 289, 290 seq. ; applica- 
tion of, to Thebes for aid in 
attacking the Athenians, xi. 288 
seq.j 294; alliance of Athens and 
Thebes against, xi. 295 seq.,, 298 
8eq.\ letters of, to the Pelopon- 
nesians for aid, xi. 297 seq.; 
victory of, at Chseroneia, xi. 304 
8eq.f 311 ; military organization of, 
xi.3O6,3830eg.; and the Athenians, 
peace of Demadds between, xi. 
812 seq. ; honorary votes at Athens 
in favour of, xi. 314; expedition 
of, into Peloponnesus, xi. 315; 
at the congress at Corinth, xi. 
316; preparations of, for the in- 
vasion of Persia, xi. 317; repu- 
diates Olympias, and marries 
Kleopatra, xi. 317; and Alex- 
ander, dissensions between, xi. 
818; assassination of, xi. 320 seq.j 
833 seq.; character of, xi. 324 
seq. ; discord in the family of, 
xi. 330; military condition of 
Macedonia before, xi. 382. 

Philip AridcBUSy xii. 141, 155. 

Philippiy foundation of, xi. 43. 

Philippics of Bemosthends, xi. 113 
seq.f 249, 266. 

Philippising factions in Megara 
and Eubosa, xi. 253. 

Philippusj the TheJ>an polemarchf 
ix. 296, 301. 

Philippusj Alexander's physicianj 
xi. 438. 

PhilisTcus, X. 20. 

PhilistidiSf xi. 253, 257. 

PhUistuSj his treatment of mythes, 
i. 895; banishment of, x. 311; 
recall of, x. 344 ; intrigues ■ of, 
against Plato and Dion, x. 364; 
triei to intercept Dion in the 



Gulf of Tarentum, x. 367; at 
Leontini, x. 378; defeat and 
death of, x. 378. 

Philokrates, motion of, to allow 
Philip to send envoys to Athens, 
xi. 175; motion of, to send en- 
voys to Philip, xi. 183; motions 
of, for peace and alliance with 
Philip, xi. 195 seq., 220; fabrica- 
tions of, about Philip, xi. 202, 
214, 216; impeachment and con- 
demnation of, xi. 237. 

PhiloktetiSj i. 293, 303. 

Philolaus and Diokl6s, ii. 297. 

PhilotnSla, i. 190 seq. 

Philomelus^ xi. 48; seizes the temple 
at Delphi, xi. 62; and Archidamus, 
xi. 61 ; and the Pythia at Delphi, 
xi.54; successful battles of, with 
the Lokrians, xi. 66 ; defeat and 
death of, xi. 68; takes part of 
the treasures in the temple at 
Delphi, xi. 66. 

Philonomus and the Spartan Dor- 
ians, ii. 327. 

Philosophers, mythes allegorised 
by, i. 403 seq. 

Philosophy, Homeric and Hesiodic, 
i. 356 ; Ionic, i. 361 ; ethical and 
social among the Greeks, iv. 23. 

Phxlotas, alleged conspiracy, and 
execution of, xii. 14 seq., 18 n. 

Philoxenus and Dionysius, x. 303. 

Phineus, i. 193, 229. 

PhlegycB, the, i. 126. 

Phlius, return of philo-Laconian 
exiles to, ix. 256; intervention 
of Sparta with, ix. 284; surrender 
of, to Agesilaus, ix. 286 seq. ; 
application of, to Athens, ix. 
453 seq.; fidelity of, to Sparta, 
X. 15, 29 ; invasion of, byEuphron, 
X. 29; and Pell dnd, x. 30; assist- 
ance of Charts to, x. 31; and 
Thebes, x. 64 seq. 

Phahe, i. 5, 6. 

Phosibidas, at Thebes, ix. 272, 276, 
278, 344. 

Phmnissa of Phrynichus, ix. 486 
n. 2. 

Phanix, i. 251. 
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Phokaay foundation of, iii. 189 ; 
surrender of, to Harpagus, iv. 
129; Alkibiadds at, vii. 394. 

PhokoBan colonies at Alalia and 
Elea, iy. 131. 

FhokoBana^ exploring voyages of, 
iii. 281 ; effects of their exploring 
Toyages upon Grecian knowledge 
and fancy, iii. 281 ; emigration 
of, iv. 131 «cg. 

Phokian defensive wall at Thermo - 
pylse, ii. 284 ; townships, ravage 
of, by Xerxes's army, iv. 461. 

PhoJcianSy ii. 287; application of 
Leonidas to, iv. 422 ; at Leuktra, 
ix. 400; and the presidency of 
the temple at Delphi, xi. 49 aeq. ; 
Thebans strive to form a con- 
federacy against, xi. 65 ; take the 
treasures in the temple at Delphi, 
xi. 56, 60, 101, 179 ; war of, with 
the Lokrians, Thebans, and Thes- 
salians, xi. 58 ; under Onom- 
arohus, xi. 65, 97; under Fhayl- 
lus, xi. 101069.; under Phalsekus, 
xi. 178, 222 ; Thebans invoke the 
aid of Philip against, xi. 179; 
application of, to Athens, xi. 
180 ; exclusion of, from the peace 
and alliance between Philip and 
Athens, xi. 201 «eg., 216; envoys 
from, to Philip, xi. 209, 213 ; motion 
of Philokratds about, xi. 220 ; at 
Thermopylee, xi. 222 seq. ; treat- 
ment of, after their surrender to 
Philip, xi. 230 seq. ; restoration 
of, by the Thebans and Athen- 
ians, xi. 298. 

Phokiwif first exploits of, ix. 348; 
character and policy of, xi. 77 
tfeg., 112, xii. 100, 133, 179 aeq, ; in 
Euboea, xi. 144 aeq.y 256 ; at Me- 
gara, xi. 253 ; in the Propontis, 
xi. 264; and Alexander's demand 
that the anti-Macedonian leaders 
at Athens should be surrendered, 
xi. 371, 372 ; and Demadds, em- 
bassy of, to Antipater, xii. 144 ; 
at Athens, under Antipater, xii. 
153; andNikanor, xii. 168, VlZaeq. ; 
and Alexander, son of Poly- 



sperchon, xii. 171 ; condemnation 
and death of, xii. 171 aeq. ; alter- 
ed sentiment of the Athenians 
towards, after his death, xii. 178. 

PhoTcia, acquisition of, by Athens, 
V. 186 ; loss of, by Athens, v. 203 ; 
invasion of, by the Thebans, b.c. 
374, ix. 352 ; accusation of Thebes 
against, before the Amphiktyonic 
assembly, xi. 47 ; resistance of 
to the Amphiktyonic assembly, 
xi. 48 aeq. ; Philip in, xi. 227, 287, 
297 aeq. 

Phohuay i. 181. 

Phokylidia, ix. 20. 

Phorkya and KdtO, progeny of, i. 7. 

Phormio at Potideea, v. 337; at 
Amphilochian Argos, v. 384; at 
Naupaktus, v. 443 ; his victories 
over the Peloponnesian fleet, y. 
463 aeq.f 469 aeq.; in Akamania, 
y. 472; his later history, vi. 66 
n. 2. 

Phormiaiua, disfranchising propo- 
sition of, yiii. 96. 

Phordneua, i. 82. 

PhraorUa, iii. 232. 

Phratrieaf iii. 52seg., 65 ; and gentes, 
non-members of, iii. 65. 

Phrikonia^ iii. 192. 

PhrygiOf Persian forces in, on Alex- 
ander's landing, xi. 400, 403 ; sub- 
mission of, to Alexander, xi. 414. 

Phrygian influence on the religion 
of the Greeks, i. 24, 26 ; music 
and worship, iii. 214 aeq. 

Phrygiana and Trojans, i. 325 ; and 
Thracians, iii. 212, 214 aeq. ; ethni- 
cal affinities and early distribu- 
tion of, iii. 210. 

Phrynichua the tragedian^ his cap- 
ture of Mildtus, iv. 236 ; his Phoe- 
nissse, iv. 485 n. 2. 

Phrynichua the commander , at Mi- 
ldtus, vii. 227; and Amorgds, vii. 
228 n. 1 ; and Alkibiadds, v. 252 
aeq.', deposition of, vii. 257; and 
the Four Hundred, vii. 260, 305 
aeq.] assassination of, vii. 307, 
825 n. 2 ; decree respecting the 
memory of, vii. 325. 
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PhrynoUf xi. 174. 

Phryxus and Hell$, i. 122 seg. 

Phthiotis and Deukalion, i. 97. 

0u9i^, first use of, in the sense of 
nature^ i. 356. 

Phye-Atheney iv. 31. 

Phylarchj Athenian, ii. 460. 

PhylSf occupation of, by Thrasy- 
bnlus, viii. 55. 

Phyllidas and the conspiracy 
against the philo-Laconian olig- 
archy at Thebes, ix. 299. 

Physical astronomy thought im- 
pious by ancient Greeks, i. 337 
n. ; science, commencement of, 
among the G-reeks, i. 356. 

PhytalidSj their tale of Ddmdtdr, 1.43. 

Phyton, X. 296 seq. 

Pierians, original seat of, iii. 425. 

PiStif Monts de, iii. 162. 

IIiXoi of the Lacedaemonians in 
Sphakteria, vi. 122 n. 2. 

PinaruSj Alexander and Darius on 
the, xi. 443 seq. 

Pindar, his treatment of mythes, 
i. 365 seq. 

Pindus, ii. 214 seq. 

Piracy in early Greece, ii. 90, 111. 

Pisa and Elis, relations of, ii. 439. 

Pisatans and the Olympic games, 
ii. 318, 434, ix. 50; and Eleians, 
ii. 434, 439. 

Pisatic sovereignty of Pelops, i. 153. 

Pisidia, conquest of, by Alexander, 
xi. 425. 

Pissuthn^Sf v. 289, viii. 305. 

PitanS, iii. 191. 

PittahuSf power and merit of, iii. 
199 seq. 

Plague at Athens , v. 418 ^e^.; revi- 
val of, vi. 72. 

Platcea and Thebes, disputes be- 
tween, iv. 93; and Athens, first, 
connexion of, iv. 93 ; battle of, v. 
16 seq. ; revelation of the victory 
of, at Mykald the same day, v. 
61 ; night-surprise of, by the 
Thebans, v. 376 seq. ; siege of, 
by ArchidamuB, v. 448 seq. ; sur- 
render of, to the Laoedeemonians, 
Til. 89 aeq.\ restoration of, by 



Sparta, ix. 245 seq.; capture of, 
by Thebans, ix. 377 seq. 

Platcsans at Marathon, iv. 269. 

Plato J his treatment of mythes, i. 
424, 426 seq, ; on the return of 
the Hdrakleids, ii. 7 ; on homi- 
cide, ii. 94 n. 1 ; his Bepublic and 
the Lykurgean institutions, ii. 
390 ; and the Sophists, viii. 163- 
204 ; and Xenophon, evidence of, 
about Sokratds, viii. 210, 248 n. 
1, 263 n. 1 ; his extension and im- 
provement of the formal logic 
founded by Sokratds, viii. 234 ; 
purpose of his dialogues, viii. 
257 ; incorrect assertions in the 
Menexenus of, ix. 185 n. 2 ; the 
letters of, x. 169 n. 2; and Dio- 
nysius the Elder, x. 315, 338 ; and 
Dion, X. 315, 334 seg., 346, 362; and 
Dionysiusthe Younger, x. 329,346 
-361 ; Dion and the Pythagoreans, 
X. 334 seg. ; statements and advice 
of, on the condition of Syracuse, 
X. 409 seq.; and the kings of 
Macedonia, xi. 10. 

Plausible fiction, i. 419, ii. 44. 

PleistoanaXf x. 204 seq. 

Pletnmyrium, vii. 110, 132 seq. 

Plutarch and Lykurgus, ii. 338, S44, 
403 seq. ; on the ephor Epitadeus, 
iL 406 ; and Herodotus, iv. 128 
n. 1, 350 n. ; on Feriklds, v. 436. 

Plutarch of Eretria, xi. 144. 

Plynteria, vii. 386. 

Podaleirius and Machadn, i. 176. 

Podarkesj birth of, i. 109. 

PoemSf lost epic, ii. 120; epic,, 
recited in public, not read in 
private, ii. 135. 

Poetry, Greek, transition of, from 
the mythical past to the positive 
present, i. 351 ; epic, ii. 116 aeq. ;. 
epic, Homeric and Hesiodic, ii. 
119 seq. ; didactic and mystio 
hexameter, ii. 119; lyric and 
choric, intended for the ear, ii» 
137; Greek, advances of, within 
a century and a half after Ter- 
pander, iv. 6. 

Poets inspired by the Muse, i- 
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344; iambic, elegiac, and lyric, 
predominance of the present in, 
i. 353; and logographers, their 
treatment of mythes, i. 364 «eg. ; 
early, chronological evidence of, 
ii. 44 seq. ; epic, and their prob- 
able dates, ii. 122; cyclic, ii. 122 
8eq. ; gnomic or moralising, iy. 
18 aeq. 

Polemarch, Athenian, iii. 74. 

PolemarchSj Spartan, ii. 459. 

JPolemarchus, viii. 38. 

Political club at Athens, vii. 257. 

Politiciansj new class of, at Athens, 
after PerikUs, v. 24 aeq. 

Pollia, defeat of, by Ghabrias, ix. 
346. 

Pollux and Castor, i. 164 aeq. 

Polyarchusy x. 434. 

Polybiadea, z. 282. 

Polyhiua, his transformation of 
mythes to history, i. 398; per- 
plexing statement of, respecting 
the war between Sybaps and 
Kroton, iv. 342; the Greece of, 
xii. 212. 

PolycharSa and Eusephnus, ii. 426. 

Polydamaa ofPharaalua, ix. 354 aeq. 

Polydamaa the Macedonian^ xii. 19. 

Polydamidaa at Mendd, vi. 219 seq, 

Polykratea of Samoa, iv. 167 aeq. 

Polyhratea the Sophiat, harangue 
of, on the accusation against 
Bokratds, viii. 275 n. 1. 

PolynikSaj i. 261, 263 aeq., 267, 273. 

Polyphron, x. 7. 

Polyaperchon, appointed by Anti- 
pater as his successor, xii. 161 ; 
plans of, xii. 162; edict of, at 
Fella, xii. 164 aeq.] Phokion and 
Agnonid6s heard before, xii. 172 
aeq. ; and Kassander, xii. 181, 193, 
204 ; flight of, to iEtolia, xii. 189. 

Polyatratua, one of the Four Hun- 
dred, vii. 301 n. 1, 310 n. 1, 319, 329. 

Polyxena, death of, i. 297. 

Polyzglua and Hiero, v. 80. 

Pompey in Colchis, i. 236. 

Pontic Qreeha^ xii. 280 aeq. • 

Pontic HeraTcleia, xii. 282-294. 

Pontua and Geea, children of, i. 7* 



Popular belief in ancient mythes, 

i. 410, 414. 
Porua, xii. 50 aeq. 
Poaeiddn, i. 6, 10 ; prominence of, 

in ^olid legends, i. 107 ; Erech- 

theus, i. 186 ; and Athdnd, 1. 189 ; 

and Laomed6n, i. 278. 
Poaitive evidence, indispensable 

to historical proof, i. 414. 

Poaitive tendencies of the Greek 

mind in the time of Herodotus, 
iv. 32. 

Post-Homeric poems on the Trojan 
war, i. 290. 

Poftdcea and Artabazus, v. 2; rela- 
tions of, with Corinth and Athens, 
V. 330 ; designs of Perdikkas and 
the Corinthians upon, v. 332 ; re- 
volt of, from Athens, v. SS2 aeq.; 
Athenian victory near, v. 335; 
blockade of, by the Athenians, 
V. 337, 404, 427, 447; Brasidas's 
attempt upon, vi. 227 ; capture 
of, by Philip and the Olynthians, 
xi. 40. 

PraaicB, expedition of Pythoddrus 
to, vii. 125. 

Praxitaa, ix. 152 n. 1, 168 aeq. 

Priam, i. 279, 286 n., iii. 296. 

Priini, iii. 173, 198, 289. 

Prieata, Egyptian, iii. 315. 

Primitive and historical Greece, 
ii. 95-118. 

Private property, rights of, at 
Athens, viii. 105. 

Probability alone not sufficient for 
historical proof, iii. 412. 

Pro ' Bouleutic Senate, Solon's, 
iii. 122. 

Prdbdli, board of, vii. 202. 

Prodikua, viii. 169, 179 aeq. 

Prcetoa and his daughters, i. 87 aeq. 

ProTcni, i. 190 aeq. 

Prokria, i. 192. 

Prometheua, i. 6; and Zeus, i. 62, 
74, 77 aeq.] and Panddra, i. 71; 
and Epimdtheus, i. 64; iBschy- 
lus*s, i. 370 n. 3. 

Property, rights of, at Athens, 
iii. 106, 114 aeq. 

Propheciea, Sibylline, i. 828. 
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PropontiSf Phokion in, xi. 263. 

PropylcMf building of, ▼. 384, 286 
ti. 4. 

Protagoras, viii. 165, 169 aeq.f 181 
aeq., 184 n. 1. 

Protesilaus, i. 286, v. 54. 

Prothous, ix. 393. 

Proxenus of Tegea^ ix. 427. 

Prytaneium^ Solon's regulations 
about, iii. 143. 

PrytaneSj iv. 65. 

PrytanieSj iv. 65. 

PrytaniSj xii. 306. 

PsatntnenituSj iv. 146. 

Psammetichus J., iii. 323 scg. 

Psammetichua and Tamos, ix. 227. 

PsammiSf iii. 333. 

Paephism , Demophantus's demo- 
cratical, vii. 321. 

Paephisma and laws, distinctions 
between, v. 228. 

Psyttaleia, Persian troops in, 
iv. 475, 484. 

Piolemy of Alorua^ x. 8 ; and Pelo- 
pidas, X. 23 ; assassination of, 
X. 60. 

Ptolemy of Egypt , attack of Per- 
dikkas on, x. 158; alliance of, 
with Kassander, Lysimachus and 
Seleukus against Antigonus, 
xii. 189, 193, 205, 208; procla- 
mations of, to the Greeks, xii. 191 ; 
Lysimachns and Kassander, pa- 
cification of, with Antigonus, 
xii. 193 ; in Greece, xii. 195. 

Ptolemy, nephew of Antigonus, 
xii. 192. 

Pulilic apeaking, its early origin 
and intellectual effects, ii. 77 aeq. 

Punjab J Alexander's conquests in 
the, xii. 52 seq. 

Purification for homicide, i. 24. 

PydnOj siege of, by Archestratus, 
T. 333 ; siege of, by Archelaus, 
vii. 359; and Philip, xi. 39. 

PylcBf in Babylonia, viii. 337 n. 2, 
342 n. 2. 

PylagorcBj ii. 248. 

PylianSf ii. 12, 335. 

PyluSj attack of Hdraklds on, 1. 110 ; 
long independence of, ii. 332 n. ; 



occupation and fortification of, 
by the Athenians, vi. 93 aeq. \ 
armistice concluded at, vl.l02, 111; 
Kleon's expedition to , vi. 113 
aeq.] cession of, demanded by 
the Lacedaemonians, vi.SOO; hel- 
ots brought back to, by the 
Athenians, vi. 340 ; recapture of, 
by the Lacedeemonians, vii. 371 . 

Pyramid8f Egyptian, iii. 321. 

Pyrrha and Deukalidn, i. 96. 

Pyrrho and Sokratds, viii. 294 n. 

PyrrhuSj aon of Achilles^ i. 183. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirua, and An- 
tipater, son of Kassander, xii. 211. 

Pythagoras, the philosopher^ i. 356 
seq.f iv. 316—336, 342. 

Pythagoras, the Ephesian despot, 
iii. 183. 

Pythagorean order, iv. 323, 330 seq,f 
342. 

Pythagoreans, logical distinction 
of genera and species unknown 
to, viii. 232 n. 2 ; Plato and Dion, 
X. 335 seq. 

Pytheas, xii. 279. 

Pythia, the, at Delphi, and Philo- 
melus, xi. 54. 

Pythian Apollo, i. 46. 

Pythian games, ii. 244, 246, iii. 474, 
479 «eg., 482, ix. 353 n. 3, 413, xi. 233. 

Pythixts^ the Phrygian, iv. 373. 

Pythoddrus, vi. 403, 410, vii. 125. 

Python, mission of, to Athens, xL 
249. 

Pythonikus, vii. 13, 34. 

a. 

Quadriremes, x. 241. 
Quinqueremes, iv. 393 n. 2, x. 241. 

B. 

Races of men in 'Works and Days,* 
i. 64 seq. 

Religious ceremonies a source of 
mythes, i. 61, 439 seq.\ views 
paramount in the Homeric age, 
i. 347;. views, opposition of, to 
scientific, among the Greeks, 
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1. 347, S58 seq. ; festivals, Grecian, 
iii. 469, 483 aeq., xi. 168; associ- 
ations, effect of, on early Grecian 
art, iv. 26. 
Beply to criticisms on the first two 
volumes of this history, i. 393 n. 
Bhadamanthus and Minds, i. 218. 
Bhapsodes, ii. 129, 138 aeq. 
Bhea, i. 6, 6. 

Bhegiana and Tarentines, expe- 
dition of, against the lapygians, 
V. 93. 
Bhegium, iii. 379 ; the chorus jsent 
from Messdnd to, iii. 469 n. 1; 
and Athens, vi. 339 n. 2; the 
Athenian fleet near, B.C. 426, 
vi. 404 ; progress of the Athenian 
armament for Sicily to, vii. 19 ; 
discouragement of the Athenians 
at, vii. 28 ; relations of, "with 
Dionysius, B.C. 399, x. 238 alq.; 
and Dionysius, x. 281, 283, 288, 
293 aeq.', and Dionysius the 
Younger, x. 412; Timoleon at, 
X. 424 aeq, 
Bhetoric, v. 257, viii. 141, 147 aeq. 
Bhetora and sophists, v. 257 aeq. 
Bhetra, the primitive constitution- 
al, ii. 346 n. 
BhetrcBf the Three Lykurgean, 

ii. 365 n. 
Bhianua and the second Messenian 

war, ii. 429. 
BhiuiUf Phormio in the Gulf at, 

V. 460 aeq. 
Bhodea, founder of, ii. 29; dikas- 
teries at, v. 240 n. 1; and the 
Olympic games, vi. 323 n.; the 
Peloponnesian fleet at, vii. 238, 
ix. 189, 194 aeq., 335; Dorieus at, 
vii. 358; revolt of, from Sparta, 
ix. 93; revolt of, from Athens, 
xi. 26 aeq.] siege of, by Deme- 
trius Poliorkdtds, xii. 202. 
Bhodiana and the battle of Ghse- 

roneia, xi. 311. 
BhodSpia, iii. 337 n. 1. 
BhcBkua of Samos, iv. 25. 
BhaaaTcSa, xi. 410. 
Bitea, post-Homeric, i. 25 ; ecstatic, 
i. 28 aeq. 



Bivera, mythical personages iden- 
tified with, i. 333n. 2; ofGreece, 
ii. 219. 

Bobherffy violent, how regarded in 
Greece and Europe, ii. Ill n. 1. 

Bomancea of chivalry, i. 458, ii. 166 
n. 2. 

Boman hinga , authority of, ii. 69 
n. 2. 

Boman law of debtor and creditor, 
ii. 160 aeq, 

Bomana, respect of, for Ilium, 
1. 318; belief of, with regard to 
earthquakes, i. 384 n. 2; dislike 
of, to paid judicial pleading, 
viii. 164 n. 1; embassy from, to 
Alexander, xii. 70 n. ; Livy's 
opinion as to the chances of Alex- 
ander, if he had attacked the^ 
xii. 82. 

JBome, reduction of the rate of in- 
terest at, iii. 113 n. 1 ; debase- 
ment of coin at, iii. 115; new 
tables at, iii. 116 n. 2; law of 
debtor and creditor at, .iii. 160 
aeq.'j political associations at, 
vii. 258 ti.l; and Carthage, treat- 
ies between, x. 153 n. 1. 

Boxana, xii. 36, 140, 165, 188, 193. 

S. 

Sacred games, Solon's rewards to- 
victors at, iii. 142; objects, Greek 
view of material connexion with, 
iii. 84 n. 1, 261. 

Sacred War, the first, iii. 479 aeq.^ 
V. 201; the second, xi. 46 aeq., 
178 aeq.\ position of Philip after 
the second, xii. 239; the third, 
xii. 272. 

Sacrificea, 1. 61 ; human, in Greece, 
i. 125 aeq. 

Sacrilege, French legislation upon, 
vii. 50 n. 1. 

Sadyattea, iii. 254. 

Saga, the, Ampdre on, i. 345 n. 

Sage, a universal manifestation of 
the human mind, i. 446. 

Sagenpoeaie, applied as a standard 
to the Iliad and Odyssey, ii. 162. 
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Sagra^ date of the battle at, iv. 337 
tt. 1. 

Saints, legends of, i. 454 aeq. 

Sakadas, iv. 16. 

SaloethuSj yi. 17 seq. 

SalamiSj the serpent of, i. 182; 
-war between Athens and Megara 
about, iii. 91 aeq. ; retreat of the 
Greek fleet from Artemisium to, 
iv. 449, 454; the battle of, iv. 452- 
494 ; Persian and Greek fleets 
after the battle of, vi. l ; migra- 
tion of Athenians to , on Mar- 
donius's approach, v. 8; seizure 
of prisoners at, by the Thirty 
Tyrants at Athens, viii. 58. 

Salamis in Cyprus^ i. 186, ix. 228 
seq, 

SalmoneuSj i. 107. 

Samian exiles^ application of, to 
Sparta, iv. 169; attack of, on 
Siphnos, iv. 170 ; at Zankld, iv. 66. 

Samians and Athenians , contrast 
between, iv. 173; slaughter of, 
by Otanfis, iv. 176; at Lad6, 
iv. 177; migration of, to Sicily, 
iv. 231; transfer of the fund of 
the confederacy from Delos to 
Athens proposed by, v. 198; ap- 
plication of, to Sparta for aid 
against Athens, v. 293. 

Samnites, x. 286. 

Samoa, foundation of, iii. 177 ; con- 
dition of, on the accession of 
Darius Hystaspgs, iv. 166; Lace- 
demonians and Polykratds at, 
iv. 169; Persian armament under 
Datis at, iv. 266; Persian fleet 
at, after the battle of Salamis, 
V. 1, 45; Greek fleet moves to 
the rescue of, from the Persians, 
V. 44; an autonomous ally of 
Athens, v. 264; revolt of, from 
the Athenians, v. 288 seg., 293; 
and Mildtus, dispute between, 
about Pri6nd, v. 289 ; Athenian 
armament against , under Peri- 
kl68, Sophoklds, &c., v. 290 aeq.; 
blockaded, v. 291; government 
of, after its capture by Periklds, 
r. 298; demooTatioal tevolution 



at, vii. 217 aeq. ; powerful Athen- 
ian fleet at, b.c. 412, vii. 230 ; 
oligarchical conspiracy at, vii. 249 
aeq.f 267 aeq. ; embassy from the 
Four Hundred to, vii. 286, 294 
aeq.j 297; Athenian democracy 
reconstituted at, vii. 288 aeq.; 
the Athenian democracy at, and 
Alkibiad6s, vii. 290 aeq. ; eager- 
ness of the Athenian democracy 
at, to sail to Peirseus, vii. 295, 
296; envoys from Argos to the 
Athenian Demos at, vii. 297; 
Athenian democracy at, contrast- 
ed with the oligarchy of the Four 
Hundred, vii. 332 aeq.; Strombi- 
chidds's arrival at, from the Hel- 
lespont, vii. 337; Alkibiadds's re- 
turn from Aspendus to, vii. 357 ; 
Alkibiadds sails from , to the 
Hellespont, vii. 339; Alkibiadds 
at, B.C. 407, vii. 339; Alkibiadds 
leaves Antiochus in command at^ 
vii. 394; dissatisfaction of the 
armament at, with Alkibiadds, 
vii. 396; Konon at, vii. 402; Ly- 
sauder at, viii. 13, 28; conquest 
of, by Timotheus, x. 55, 57 n. 1. 
Samothracianaj exploit of, at Sa- 
lamis, iv. 482. 
Sangalttj capture of, by Alexander, 

xii. 52. 
Sappho^ i. 352, iii. 17 aeq. 
Sardinia, proposition of Bias for 
a Pan-Ionic emigration to, iv. 134. 
Sardisj iii. 221 ; capture of, by Cy- 
rus, iv. 119 ; march of Aristagoras 
to, and burning of, iv. 216 ; march 
of Xerxes to, and collection of 
his forces at, iv. 358; march of 
Xerxes from, iv. 372 ; retirement 
of the Persian army to, after 
their defeat at Mykald, v. 61; 
Alkibiadfis's imprisonment at, 
and escape from, vii. 361 ; forces 
of Gyrus the Younger collected 
at, viii. 312; mar.ch of Cyrus the 
Younger from, to Xunaxa, viii. 316 
aeq. ; victory of Agesilaus near, 
ix. 90; surrender of, to Alexan- 
der, xi. 414. 
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Sariasaj zi. 383, 426 aeq. 
SarmatianSf iii. 244. 
Sarpedon, i. 213. 
SataapeSf iii. 286, 289 n. 1. 
Satrapies of Darius Hystaspda, 

iv. 163 seq. 
Satraps under Darius HystaspAs, 

discontents of, iv. 154 aeg. ; of 

Alexander, zii. 60 seq. 
Satyrus of Herahleiaj xii. 286. 
Satyrus I. of Bosporus, xi. 67 n. 2, 

xii. 303. 
Satyrus the actor, xi. 74, 169. 
Satyrus JI. of Bosporus, xii. 305. 
Saxo Qrammaticua and Snorro 

Sturleson contrasted with Fhe- 

rekydds and Hellanikus, i. 452. 
Scales, ^ginsean and Euboic, ii. 319 

seq. J 324 ; ^ginsean, Euboic, and 

Attic, iii. 172. 
Scandinavian mythical genealo- 
gies, i. 449 n. 2; and Teutonic 

epic, i. 462 seq. 
ScarduSf ii. 214. 
Science^ physical, commencement 

of, among the Greeks, i. 357. 
Scientific views, opposition of, to 

religious, among the Greeks, 1. 

347-358 seq. 
Scission between the superior men 

and the multitude among the 

Greeks, i. 362. 
Sculpture at Athens, under Peri- 

klds, Y. 284. 
Scurrility at festivals, iv. 8 n. 2. 
Scyllay i. 1, 214. 
Scythia, iii. 237; Darius's invasion 

of, iv. 188 seq. 
Scythians, iii. 236 seq. , xii. 297 ; 

invasion of Asia Minor and 

Upper Asia by, iii. 247 seq. ; 

strong impression produced by, 

upon Herodotus's imagination, 

iv. 194 ; attack of Philip on, xi. 

266; and Alexander, xii. 28, 36. 
Secession of the mythical races 

of Greece, ii. 19. 
Seisachtheia, or debtor's relief-law 

of Solon, iii. 100 seq. 
SelinS, i. 6, 337 n. 1. 
Seleukus, alliance of, with Kas- 



sander, Lysimachus, and Ptolemy 
against Antigonus, xii. 189, 193, 
205, 208 ; Kassander, Lysimachus, 
and Ptolemy, pacification of, 
with Antigonus, xii. 193 ; and the 
Pontic Hdrakleia, xii. 291 ; death 
of, xii. 291. 

Selinuntines, defeat of, by the 
Egestseans and Carthaginians, x. 
164. 

Selinus, iii. 363 ; and Egesta, vi. 
415, X. 163; application of, to 
Syracuse, x. 163 ; capture of, by 
Hannibal, x. 167 seq. ; abandon- 
ment of, by the rest of Sicily, 
X. 169 ; Hermokratds at, x. 178. 

SelH, ii. 269. 

Selymbria, vii. 367, 374, xi. 259 n. 3. 

Selymhris, iii. 443. 

SemeU, i. 253. 

Semi-historical interpretation of 
ancient mythes, i. 412. 

Senate and Agora subordinate in 
legendary, paramount in histor- 
ical Greece, ii. 76; Spartan, ii. 
345, 358 ; of Areopagus, iii. 73 ; 
powers of, enlarged by Solon, 
iii. 123 ; of Four Hundred, Solon^s, 
iii. 122; of Five Hundred, iv. 65; 
at Athens, expulsion of, by the 
Four Hundred, vii. 279. 

Senators, addition to the oath of 
Athenian, viii. 100. 

Sentiment, mingled ethical and 
mythical, in * Works and Days,' 
i. 67 seq, 

Sipias Akt$, Xerxes's fleet at, iv. 
430 seq. 

Servitude, temporary, of- the gods, 
i. 57, 112 n. 4. 

Sestos, capture of, b.o. 476, v. 55 
seq. ; escape of the Athenian 
squadron from, to Elaeus, vii. 
346 ; Derkyllidas at, ix. 144 ; cap- 
ture of, by Kotys, x. 132; surrend- 
er of, to Athens, B.C. 358, x. 140 n. 
2 ; conquest of, by Charts, x. 62. 

Seuthea, and the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, viii. 456, 469 seq.' 

Seven chiefs against Thebes, the, 
i. 266. 
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Seven wise men of Greece, !▼. 21 seq. 

Sihyly the Erythnean, i. 27. 

Sibylline prophecieSf i. 27, 329. 

Sicilian Greeks, prosperity of, be- 
tween B.C. 735 and 485, iii. 364 
8eq.\ Greeks, peculiarity of their 
monetary and statical scale, iii. 
3M; comedy, iii. 370; Greeks, 
early governments of, iv. 60 ; 
Greeks and Phenicians, iv. 61; 
cities, B.C. 431, vi. 398, 402; and 
Italian Dorians, aid expected 
from, by Sparta, vi. 400 ; cities, 
general peace between, B.C. 424, 
vi. 409; aid to Syracuse, b.c. 413, 
Tii. 135. 

Sicily f Phenicians and Greeks in, 
iii. 272; ante-Hellenic population 
of, iii. 346, 359, 370; and Italy, early 
languages and history of, iii. 351 
ti.;andltaly, date of earliest Gre- 
cian colony in, iii. 353; rapid 
multiplication of Grecian colo- 
nies in, after b.c. 735, iii. 357; 
the voyage from Greece to, iii. 
868; spot where the Greeks first 
landed in, iii. 358; Hegarian, 
iii. 361 ; subcolonies from, iii. 
863; Sikel or Sikan caverns in, 
iii. 364 n. ; mixed population of, 
iii. 366; difference between Greeks 
in, and those in Greece Proper, 
iii. 368; despots in, about b.c. 
500, V. 61; Carthaginian invasion 
of, B.C. 480, V. 74; expulsion of 
despots from, B.C. 465, v. 88; 
after the expulsion of despots, 
B.C. 465, V. 89, 91 acg., vi. 389 ; 
return of Duketius to, vi. 395 ; 
intellectual movement in, be- 
tween B.C. 461-416, vi. 397; rela- 
tions of, to Athens and Sparta, 
altered by the quarrel between 
Corinth and Korkyra^ vi. 400; 
Dorians attack the lonians in, 
about B.C. 427, vi. 402; Ionic 
cities in , solicit aid from 
Athens, against the Dorians, 
B.C. 427, vi. 403 ; Athenian expe- 
dition to, B.C. 427, vi. 403; Athen- 
ian expedition to, b.c. 425, vi. 



404; Athenian expedition to, b.c. 
422, vi. 413; Athenian expedition 
to, B.C. 415, vii. 1 seq.] Athenian 
expedition to, B.C. 413, vii. 127 
seq. ; effect of the Athenian 
disaster in, upon all Greeks, vii. 
203 ; intervention of Carthage in, 
B.C. 410, X. 163 seq. ; invasion of, 
by Hannibal, B.C. 409, x. 166 seq. ; 
abandonment of Selinus by the 
Hellenic cities of, B.C. 409, x. 168; 
Hannibal's return from, B.C. 409, 
X. 175; return of Hermokratds 
to, X. 176; invasion of, by Han- 
nibal and Imilkon, x. 183 seq, ; 
southern, depressed condition of, 
B.C. 405, X. 219; expedition of 
Dionysius against the Cartha- 
ginians in, X. 246 seq.; frequency 
of pestilence among the Cartha- 
ginians in, X. 278; Dionysius's 
conquests in the interior of, B.C. 
394, X. 281 ; condition of, B.C. 353- 
344, X. 409 ; voyage of Timoleon 
to, X. 423 seq.; invasion of, by 
the Carthaginians, B.C. 340, x. 452 ; 
Timoleon in, x. 451-475; expedi- 
tion to, under Giskon, x. 461 ; 
Agathoklds in, xii. 258 seq, ; 
ceases to be under Hellenic 
agency after Agathoklds, xii. 
273. 

Sidon^ iii. 267; conquest of, by 

' Darius Nothus, xi. 243; surrender 
of, to Alexander, xi. 454. 

Sidus^ capture of, by the Lace- 
dcemonians, ix. 160 ; recovery of, 
by Iphikratds, ix. 179. 

Siege of Troy, i. 279-296. 

Sigeiumj Mitylenseans at, i. 329; 
and Peisistratus, iv. 45. 

Sikans, iii. 347, 348 n. 1, 367. 

Sikel prince, Duketius, iii. 370. 

Sikels, iii. 347; in Italy, iii. 349, 
372; migration of, from Italy 
to Sicily, iii. 361 n. 1; in Sicily, 
iii. 367, X. 256, 281 n. 1. 

Sikinnus, iv. 474, 487, v. 169 n. 1. 

Sikydn, origin of, i. 199 seq. ; early 
condition of, iii. 4; despots at, 
iii. 31 seq., 37; classes of people 
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at, iii. 46 ; names of Dorian and 
non-Dorian tribes at, iii. 83, 36; 
Corinth and Megara, analogy of, 
iii. 46; Athenian attacks upon, 
V. 187; Spartan and Argeian ex- 
pedition against, vi. 368; deser- 
tion of, from Sparta to Thebes, 
z. 15; intestine dissensions at, 
B.C. 867-366, X. 28 seg. ; Euphron 
at, X. 28 aeq.f 31, 82. 

Silphiunif iii. 450. 

Silver race, the, i. 65. 

Sitnonidia of KeSsj epigram of, on 
the battle of Thermopylae, ir. 
461 ; mediation of, between Hiero 
and Thero, v. 81. 

SimonidSs of Amorgus, poetry of, 
i. 352, iv. 9, 18. 

Sinon, i. 296. 

Sin6p$, and the Amazons, i. 206 
n. 4 ; date of the foundation of, 
iii. 251 n. 2; Feriklds's expedition 
to, V. 273 ; and the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, viii. 430 seq.j 446; long 
independence of, xii. 281 ; envoys 
from, with Darius, xii. 281. 

SiphnuSf iii. 167 ; attack of Samian 
exiles on, iy. 169. 

SirenSj the, i. 1. 

SirtSf or Herakleia, iii. 381. 

SiaygambiSf xi. 489, 495. 

Sisyphusj i. 118 aeq. 

Sitalkeat v. 405, 476. 

Sithonia^ iii. 441. 

Sittake, the Ten Thousand Greeks 
at, viii. 366. 

STcalda, Icelandic, songs of, ii. 151 
n. 1, 156 n. 2. 

Skedasua, ix. 396. 

SkepsiSf Derkyllidas at, ix. 34. 

SkiUuSf Xenophon at, viii. 479 aeq. 

SJcionej revolt of, from Athens to 
Brasidas, vi. 213 aeq. ; dispute 
about, after the One year's truoo 
between Athens and Sparta, vi. 
216; blockade of, by the Athen- 
ians, B.C. 423, vi. 220; capture of, 
by the Athenians, B.C. 421, vi. 
293. 

SkiritoB, vi. 350, 350, ix. 451. 

Skylax, iv. 163, 209, ix. 446. 
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SkylUHum, iii. 380. 

Skyroa^ conquest of, by Eimon^ 
V. 159. 

Skytaliam at Argos, ix. 418 aeq. 

Skythinif and the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, viii. 412. 

Slavery of debtors in Attica before 
Solon, iii. 96. 

Slavea in legendary Greece, ii. 98 
aeq. 

Smerdia, iv. 148 aeq, 

Sminthian A poll o, i. 49, 327. 

Smyrna, iii. 183, 189. 

Social War J xi. 24, 35. 

Socratic philoaophera, their unjust 
condemnation of rhapsodes, ii. 
139. 

Socratici viri, viii. 208 n. 1. 

Sogdian rock, capture of, by Alex- 
ander, xii. 36. 

Sogdiana, Alexander in, xii. 25 
aeq.^ 30. 

Sokrateaj his treatment of the dis- 
crepancy between scientific and 
religious views, i. 358 ; treatment 
of, by the Athenians, i. 362 aeq.; 
alleged impiety of, attacked by 
Aristophanes, i. 384 n.; and the 
sophists, V. 260, vi. 308 n., viii. 
182 n. 1, 205, 239 n. 1; at the 
battle of Delium, vi. 174; and 
AlkibiadSs, vi. 306 aeq.\ and 
Kritias, vi. 306 aeq. ; at the 
Athenian Assembly, on the 
generals at Arginusse, vii. 442 ; 
and the Thirty, viii. 34, 49; and 
FarmenidSs, viii. 146 n. 2 ; dis- 
like of, to teaching for pay, viii. 
163 ; life, character, philosophy, 
teaching, and death of, viii. 206- 
302. 

Solemniiiea and games, i. 99. 

Soli in Cyprus, iii. 149. 

Solliunif Athenian capture of, v. 
398. 

Soloeia, Cape, iii. 273 n. 2. 

Solon and the Iliad, ii. 153 n. 2; 
civil condition of Attica before, 
iii. 60; life, character, laws, and 
constitution of, iii. 90-160. 

SophokUs, his (Edipus, i. 260; his 
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treatment of mythes, i. 367 seq.f 
871 ; Periklds, Ac., Athenian ar- 
mament under, against Samoa, 
▼. 290 seq. ; number of tragedies 
by, viii. 120 n. 1 ; iEschylus and 
EuripideH, viii. 123; and Hero- 
dotus, yiii. 124, n. 1. 

Sophoklea and Eurymedon, expe- 
ditions of, to Sicily and Korky- 
ra, vi. 95 seq.f 136 seq. ^ vi. 407 
»eq. 

Sosis, X. 382. 

Sosistratuff, xii. 215, 219, 227. 

Sparta and Mykdns, i. IGO seq.; 
occupation of, by the Dorians, 
ii. 8, 312, 328 seq.^ 361; and the 
disunion of Greek towns, ii. 260; 
not strictly a city, ii. 262; inferior 
to Argos and neighbouring Dor- 
ians, B.C. 776, ii. 309; first histor- 
ical view of, ii. 329 ; not the 
perfect Dorian type, ii. 341 ; pair 
of kings at, ii. 349; classification 
of the population at, ii. 861 seq.\ 
syssitia and public training at, 
ii. 381 seq.; partition of lands 
at, ascribed to Lykurgus, ii. 393- 
417; progressive increase of, ii. 
420 ; and Lepreum, ii. 439; Argos, 
and Arcadia, relations of, ii. 443 
n. 2; and Mantinoia, ii. 444; and 
Arcadia, ii. 445 seq.; and Tegea, 
ii. 446 seq.; bones of Orestes 
taken to, ii. 447; acquisitions of, 
towards Argos, ii. 448 seq. ; ex- 
tensive possessions and power 
of B.C. 640, ii. 452 seq.; mili- 
tary institutions of, ii. 456 seq. ; 
recognized superiority of, ii. 461, 
iii. 245 ; peculiar government of, 
iii. 6 ; alleged intervention of, 
with the Nomoan and Isthmian 
games, iii. 481 n. 3; exclusive 
character of her festivals, iii. 485; 
musical and poetical tendencies 
at, iv. 10 seq.f 13 n. 2; choric 
training at, iv. 10 seq. ; first ap- 
pearance of, as head of Felo- 
ponnesian allies, iv. 96, 100 seq.; 
preparations at, for attacking 
AthenS) after the failure of Kleo- 



menfts, !▼. 100 «e9. ; and Grossnsy 
iv. 117; and Asiatic Greeks, W. 
125, X. 26, 29 ; and Samian exiles, 
iv. 169; and Aristagoras, W. 212 
seq. ; treatment of Darius's herald 
at, iv. 243; appeal of Athenians 
to, against the Medism of .Slgina, 
iv. 245; war of, against Argos, 
B.C. 496-495, iv. 247 seq.; no 
heralds sent from Xerxes to, iv. 
403 ; Pan-Hellenic congress con- 
vened by, at the Isthmus of 
Corinth, iv. 403 seq.; leaves 
Athens undefended against Mar- 
donius, V. 6 seq.; headship of 
the allied Greeks transferred 
from, to Athens, v. 112 seq.; and 
Athens, first open separation be- 
tween, V. 114, 116 seq.f 146 ; secret 
promise of, to the Thasians, to 
invade Attica, v. 167; restores 
the supremacy of Thebes in 
Bceotia, v. 170, 182; and the rest 
of Peloponnesus, between B.C. 
477-457, V. 171; earthquake and 
revolt of Helots at, B.C. 464, v. 
171 seq.; Athenian auxiliaries to, 
against the Helots, v. 172 seq. ; 
Athenians renounce the alliance 
of, B.C. 464, V. 175; and Athens, 
five years* truce between, v. 190; 
and Delphi, B.C. 452-447, v. 202; 
and Athens, thirty years' truce 
between, v. 205; application of 
Samians to, v. 293; imperial, 
compared with imperial Athens, 
y. 302, ix. 10 seq. ; and her sub- 
ject-allies, V. 303; and Athens, 
confederacies of, v. 312; promise 
of, to the Potidaeans, to invade 
Attica, V. 333; application of 
the Lesbians to, y. 339 ; assembly 
at, before the Peloponnesian war, 
V. 341 seq.; relations of, with 
her allies, y. 342; congress of 
allies at, B.C. 432, ▼. 355 seq.; 
requisitions addressed to Athens 
by, B.C. 431, y. 360 seq.j 369 seq.; 
efforts of, to raise a nayal force 
on commencing the Peloponnes- 
ian war, V. 388 ; and the Mity- 
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lennans, vi. 6 aeq.; despatcheB 
from Artaxerx&s to, vi. 140 8eq.\ 
and Athens, one year's truce be- 
tween, B.o. 423, vi. 210 seq.f 227, 
230 aeq, ; and the Peace of Nikjas, 
yi. 273, 275; and Argos, uncer- 
tain relations between, b.c. 421, 
▼i. 274 ; and Athens, alliance be- 
tween, B.C. 421, vi. 275; revolt 
of Elis from, vi. 288 seq. ; con- 
gress at, B.C. 421, vi. 296; and 
BoBotia, alliance between, b.o. 
420, vi. 297; and Argos, fifty 
years' peace between, vi. 299 
seq. ; embassy of Nikias to, vi. 
319; and Athens, relations be- 
tween, B.o. 419, vi. 340; and the 
battle of Mantineia, b.g. 418, vi. 
359 ; and Argos, peace and alli- 
ance between, b.c. 418, vi. 362 
seq. ; submission of Mantineia to, 
vi. 365 ; and Athens, relations 
between, b.c. 416, vi. 373; and 
Sicily, relations of, altered by 
the quarrel between Corinth and 
Eorkyra, vi. 400; aid expected 
from' the Sicilian Dorians by, 
B.C. 431, vi. 400; embassy from 
Syracuse and Corinth to, B.C. 
415, vii. 73 9eg.; Alkibiadds at, 
vii. 74 seq.f 243; and Athens, 
violation of the peace between, 
B.C. 414, vii. 125; resolution of, 
to fortify Dekeleia and send a 
force to Syracuse, b.c. 414, vii. 
125; application from Chios to, 
vii. 205 ; embassy from Tissapher- 
nds and Phamabazus to, vii. 205 ; 
embassy from the Four Hundred 
to, vii. 299, 304; proposals of 
peace from, to Athens, B.C. 410, 
vii. 363 seq. ; alleged proposals 
of peace from, to Athens, after 
the battle of Arginusse, viii. 1 ; 
first proposals of Athens to, 
after the battle of JBgospotami, 
viii. 18; embassies of Theramends 
to, viii. 18, 19; assembly of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy at, 
B.C. 404, viii. 19; terms of peace 
granted to Athens by, B.C. 404, 



viii. 20; triumphant return of 
Ly Sander to, viii. 29 ; and her 
allies, after the capture of Athens 
by Lysander, viii. 50 ; oppressive 
dominion of, after the capture 
of Athens by Lysander, viii. 51 ; 
opposition to Lysander at, viii. 
53; pacification by, between the 
Ten at Athens and the exiles at 
PeirsBus, viii. 69 ; empire of, con- 
trasted with her promises of 
liberty, ix. 10 seq ; change in 
the language and plans of, to- 
wards the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, ix. 14 ; and the Thirty 
at Athens, ix. 18; opportunity 
lost by, for organising a stable 
confederacy throughout G-reece, 
ix. 22 seq.] alienation of the 
allies of, after the battle of 
^gospotami, ix. 43 seq. ; and 
Elis, war between, ix. 45 seq. ; 
refuses to restore the Olympic 
presidency to the Pisatans, ix. 
50 ; expels the Messenians from 
Peloponnesus, ix. 51; introduc- 
tion of gold and silver to, by 
Lysander, ix. 52 seq.; in B.C. 432 
and after b.c. 404, contrast be- 
tween, ix. 54; position of kings 
at, ix. 60 seq. ; conspiracy of 
Einadon at, ix. 70 seq. ; Persian 
preparations for maritime war 
against, b.c. 397, ix. 78, 93 ; revolt 
of Bhodes from, ix. 93 ; relations 
of, with her neighbours and 
allies, after the accession of 
Agesilaus, ix. 108 ; and Hdrakleia 
Trachynia, ix. 109, 126; and 
Timokratds, ix. 110 seq. ; and 
Thebes, war between, b.c. 395, 
ix. 113 seq. ; alliance of Thebes, 
Athens, Corinth, and Argos 
against, ix. 125; proceedings of, 
against Thebes, Athens, Corinth, 
and Argos, ix. 127, 129 seq. ; con- 
sequences of the battles of Cor- 
inth, Enidus, and Kor6neia to, 
ix. 141 seq.; hostility of, to 
partial land confederacies in 
Greece, ix. 186; congress at, on 
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the peace of Antalkidas, ix. 212; 
and the peace of Antalkidas, ix. 
216 «eg., 222 seq., 242 ; applica- 
tions of, for Persian aid, ix. 219 
teq. ; and Persia after the battle 
of .Slgospotami, ix. 221; and 
Grecian autonomy^ ix. 225 seq.y 
242; miso-Theban proceedings of, 
after the peace of Antalkidas, 
ix. 242 aeq. ; restores Plataea, ix. 
244 seq.] oppressive conduct of, 
towards Mantineia, B.C. 386, ix. 
249 seq. ; mischievous influence 
of, after the peace of Antalki- 
das, ix. 254 seq. ; naval compe- 
tition of Athens with, after the 
peace of Antalkidas, ix. 266 seq. \ 
and the Olynthian confederacy, 
ix. 266 seq.y 272, 279 seq.; and 
the surprise of Thebes by Phoe- 
bidas, ix. 276 seq. ; and Phlins, 
ix. 286 ; ascendency and un- 
popularity of, B.C. 379, ix. 288 
seq.; Xenophon on the conduct 
of, between B.C. 387-379, ix. 293; 
efiFect of the revolution at Thebes, 
B.C. 379, on, ix. 310; trial of 
Sphodrias at, ix. 316 seq.; war 
declared by Athens against, b.o. 
378, ix. 318; separate peace of 
Athens with, b.o. 374, ix. 353, 
358; and Polydamas, ix. 354 seq.; 
decline of the power of, be- 
tween B.C. 382-374, ix. 357; dis- 
couragement of, by her defeat 
at Korkyra and by earthquakes, 
B.C. 372, ix. 373; disposition of 
Athens to peace with, b.o. 372, 
ix. 375, 381 ; general peace settled 
at, B.C. 371, ix. 381 seq.^ 388, 416; 
efiFect of the news of the defeat 
at Leuktra on, ix. 404; and 
Athens, di£Ference between, in 
passive endurance and active 
energy, ix. 405; reinforcements 
from, after the battle of Leuktra, 
ix. 406 ; treatment of defeated 
citizens on their return from 
Leuktra, ix. 410 seq. ; and 
Thebes, alleged arbitration of 
the Achseans between, after the 



battle of Leuktra, ix. 417 n. 1; 
position of, after the battle of 
Leuktra, ix. 419; and the Am- 
phiktyonic assembly, ix. 420 «eg., 
xi. 46 ; feeling against Agesilaus 
at, B.C. 371, ix. 425; hostile ap- 
proaches of Epaminondas to, 
ix. 436 seq.j x. 90 seq.; abstrac- 
tion of Western Laconia from, 
ix. 445 seq.; application of, to 
Athens for aid against Thebes, 
B.C. 369, ix. 453 seq. ; and Athens, 
alliance between, B.C. 369, x. 12 ; 
reinforcement from Syracuse in 
aid of, X. 17 ; peace of her allies 
with Thebes, x. 52 seq. ; alliance 
of Elis and Achaia with, B.C. 
365, X. 73; and Dionysius, x. 218, 
267, 298; degradation of, B.C. 360- 
359, xi. 2 seq.; countenance of 
the Phokians by, b.c. 353, xi. 
65; plans of, against Megalo- 
polis and Messdnd, B.C. 353, xi. 
66, 93; decline in military readi- 
ness among the Peloponnesian 
allies of, after the Peloponnesian 
war, xi. 84 ; ineffectual campaign 
of, against Megalopolis, ix. 103 
seq. ; envoys from, to Philip, xi, 
210, 213; envoys from, with 
Darius, xii. 12; anti-Macedonian 
policy of, after Alexander's 
death, xii. 102 seq. 

Spartan kings, ii. 11, 77, 351 8eq.\ 
senate, assembly, and ephors, ii. 
345 seq.; popular assembly, ii. 
357 ; constitution, ii. 359 seq. ; 
government, secrecy of, ii. 377, 
378; discipline, ii. 381 seg. ; 
women, ii. 383 seq.; law and 
practice of succession, erroneous 
suppositions about, ii. 409 seq.; 
arbitration of the dispute be- 
tween Athens and Megara about 
Salamis, iii. 93 ; expeditions 
against Hippias, iv. 49; empire, 
commencement of, ix. 1, 4 seq.^ 
10 seq.; empire, Theopompus on, 
ix. 16 n. 1; allies at the battle 
of Leuktra, ix. 401. 

Spartans, and Pheiddn, ii. 319; 
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and Messenians, early proceed- 
ings of, ii. 331 ; local distinctions 
among, ii. 362; the class of, ii. 
362 seq.; and Helots, ii. 374 seq.', 
marriage among, ii. 384; their 
ignorance of letters, ii. 390 n* 
2; musical susceptibilities of, ii. 
432; and the second Messenian 
war, ii. 433, 437 ; careful training 
of, when other states had none, 
ii. 454 ; and the battle of Mara- 
thon, iT. 368, 386; unwillingness 
of, to postpone or neglect festi- 
vals, iv. 424; at Plateea, v. 17; 
and the continental lonians after 
the battle of MykalS, v. 51; 
favourable answer of the oracle 
at Delphi to, on war with Athens, 
B.C. 432, V. 355; final answer of 
the Athenians to, before the 
Peloponnesian war, ▼, 374; their 
desire for peace, to regain the 
captives from Sphakteria, vi. 129 
seq. ; and Thebans, at the battle 
of Kordneia, iz. 137; project of, 
for the rescue of the Asiatic 
Greeks, ix. 258 ; miso - Theban 
impulse of, b.g. 371, ix. 392; 
confidence and defeat of, at 
Leuktra, ix. 397 seq.; retirement 
of, from BoBotia after the battle 
of Leuktra, ix. 410; refusal of, 
to acknowledge the independence 
of Messdne, x. 52; 53; 110 ; and 
Dion, X. 339. 

Spartij i. 252, 254. 

SpartoTcidcBj xii. 301 seq. 

Speaking^ public, its early origin 
and intellectual effects, ii. 77 
seq. 

Sperthies and Bulis, v. 446 n. 1. 

SpeusippuSj indictment of, by Leo- 
goras, vii. 44 n. 3. 

Sphakteria^ locality of, vi. 93; 
occupation of, by the Lacedee- 
monians, vi. 98, 121; blockade 
of Lacedaemonians in, vi. 103, 111 
8eq. ; Lacedeemonian embassy to 
Athens for the release of the 
prisoners in, vi. 104 fieq. ; Demo- 
sthenes' s application for rein- 



forcements to attack, vi. 113 seq. ; 
condition of, on the attack by 
Demosthends and Kleon, vi. 120 ; 
victory of Demosthends and 
Kleon over Laoedsemonians in, 
vi. 120 seq. ; surrender of Lace- 
daemonians in, vi. 124 seq.\ arri- 
val of prisoners from, at Athens, 
vi. 130 ; restoration of prisoners 
taken at, vi. 276 8eq.\ disfiran- 
chisement of restored prisoners 
from, vi. 293. 

SphendaleiSf Attic deme of, iv. 12 
n. 2. 

Sphinx, the, i. 7, 260. 

Sphodrias, attempt of, to surprise 
Peireeus, ix. 314 seq. 

SpitameneSf xii. 30, 36. 

Spithridatis and the Lacedsemon- 
ians, ix. 83, 97 seq. 

Stable, the Augean, i. 136. 

Stageira, iii. 441. 

Standard of historical evidence 
raised with regard to England, 
but not with regard to G-reece, 
i. 468. 

Stasippus, ix. 427. 

Statira, xi. 449, 478, xii. 63. 

Statues, Greek, identified with the 
beings they represented, i. 443, 

Stenyklerus, Dorians of, ii. 327 seq. 

Steropes, i. 5. 

Stesichorus, the lyric poet, and 
Helen, i. 298 seq.; dialect of, iv. 
16 seq. 

Stesiklis, ix. 360, 363 n. 

Sthenela'idas, the ephor, v. 353 seq. 

Story of striking o£F the over- 
topping ears of corn, iii. 24 n. 1. 

Straho on the Amazons, i. 207 ; 
his version of the Argonautio 
expedition, i. 248 ; on Old and 
New Ilium, i. 319 seq. ; his 
transformation of mythes to 
history, i. 397. 

Strangers, supplication of, ii. 80 
n. 2; reception of, in legendary 
Greece, ii. 85. 

Straiegi, Kleistbenean, iv. 63; en- 
larged functions of Athenian ^ 
after the Persian war, v. 182. 
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SiratolaSf x. 180. 

StratuSf attack of PoloponnesianS) 
Ambrakiotg and Epirots upon, 
B.C. 429, T. 457. 

Strelitges^ suppression of the revolt 
of, by Peter the Great, iv. 159 
n. 1. 

Strombichidea, pursuit of Chalki- 
deus and Alkibiadds by, vii. 211 ; 
expedition of, to Chios, vii. 214, 
220; removal of, from Chios to 
the Hellespont, vii. 336; arrival 
of, at Samos, from the Helles- 
pont, vii. 337 ; and other Athenian 
democrats, imprisonment of, viii. 
26, 27; trial and execution of, 
viii. 30 seq. 

Strophif introduction of, iv. 15. 

Struthasy victory of, over Thim- 
bron, ix. 188. 

Sirymdnf Greek settlements east 
of, in Thrace, iii. 441 ; Xerxes^s 
bridges across the, iv. 371. 

StyXf i. 7. 

SiyXf rocks near, ii. 303 n. 

Subterranean course of rivers in 
Greece, ii. 220. 

Successionj Solon^s laws of, iii. 
139. 

Sidi, iii. 415. 

Suppliants^ reception of, in legen- 
dary Greece, ii. 85. 

Supplication of strangers, ii. 80 n. 1. 

Susa, sum found by Alexander the 
Great at, iv. 162 n. 1 ; Fhama- 
bazns conveys Greek escorts to- 
wards, ix. 143; Alexander at, xi. 
493, xii. 60; Alexander's march 
from, to PersepoliSj xi. 495 
seq, 

SuaiOf xii. 12. 

Susian Gates, Alexander at, xi. 
496. 

Syagrus, reply of, to Gel6n, i. 162. 

Sybaris, foundation, territory, and 
colonies of, iii. 373 seq. ; fall of, 
iii. 388, 395, iv. 338 seq. ; maxi- 
mum power of, iii. 390 seq. ; and 
Krotftn, war between, iv. 337. 

Sybarites, character of, iii. 389 seq. ; 
defeat of) by the Erotoniates, 



iv. 338 ; descendants of, at Thnrii, 
V. 276. 

'^SybariHc tales,'"' iii. 390. 

Syennesis of Kilikia, and Cyrus 
the Younger, viii. 323. 

Syloson, iv. 174 seq. 

Symmories at Athens, ix. 303 seq, ; 
speech of Demosthenes on the, 
xi. 89 seq. 

Symplegades, the, i. 229. 

Syntagma, Macedonian, xi. 386. 

Syracusan assembly, on the ap- 
proaching Athenian expedition, 
B.C. 415, vii. 19 seq. ; ships, im- 
provements in, to suit the nar- 
row harbour, vii. 391 ; squadron 
under Hermokratds against 
Athens in the ^gean, x. 146 
seg.; generals at Agrigentum, 
complaints against, x. 189, 193; 
generals at Agrigentum, speech 
of Dionysius against, x. 195 seq. ; 
horsemen, mutiny of, against 
Dionysius, x. 213 seq. ; soldiers, 
mutiny of, against Dionysius, 
X. 224. 

Syracuaans, confidence and pro- 
ceedings of, after the capture of 
Plemmyrium, B.C. 413, vii. 133 
seq.; and Athenians, conflicts 
between, in the Great Harbour, 
vii. 134, 138 seq., 150 seq., 163 seq. ; 
defeat of the Athenian night- 
attack upon Epipolee by, vii. 144 
seq.; their blockade of the Athen- 
ians in the harbour, vii. 158; 
captured by Thrasyllus, vii. 370 ; 
delay of, in aiding Selinus, B.C. 
409, X. 165, 169; improvement in 
Dionysius's behaviour towards, 
B.C. 399, X. 236; victory of, over 
the Carthaginians in the Great 
Harbour, x. 264; negotiations of 
Dionysius the Younger with 
Dion and the, x. 374; defeat of 
Dionysius the Younger, by Dion 
and the, x. 375 seq. ; application 
from, to Dion at Leontini, x. 387; 
gratitude of, to Dion, x. 391 ; op- 
position of, to Dion as dictator, 
X. 397 seq, ; application of, to 
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niketas and Corinth, B.C. 344, x. 
414 seq.; and Timoleon, appli- 
cation of, to Corinth, x. 446. 
Syracuse, foundation of, iii. 360; 
petalism or ostracism at, ir. 90 ; 
inferior to Agrigentum and Gela, 
before b.c. 600, v. 58 ; in b.o. 600, 
v. 68; increased population and 
power of, under Gelo, t. 70 seq. ; 
prisoners awarded to, after the 
battle of HimeVa, t. 79; topo- 
graphy of, B.C. 465, T. 87 n. 1; 
fall of the Gelonian dynasty at, 
V. 88 seq.] Gelonian citizens of, 
v. 89 seq.; reaction against des- 
potism ai;, after the fall of the 
Gelonian dynasty, v. 92; polit- 
ical dissensions and failure of 
ostracism at, vi. 392 ; foreign ex- 
ploits of, B.C. 452, yi. 392; Du- 
ketius at, vi. 393; and Agrigen- 
tum, hostilities between, b.c. 446, 
vi. 396 ; conquests and ambitious 
schemes of, b.c. 440, ri. 896; in- 
credulity and contempt at, as to 
the Athenian armament for Si- 
cily, B.C. 415, vii. 19 ; quiescence 
of the democracy at, yii. 21 n. 
1 ; preparations at, on the ap- 
proach of the Athenian arma- 
ment, B.C. 415, yii. 28; empty 
display of the Athenian arma- 
ment at, B.C. 415, yii. 31 ; increas- 
ed confidence at, through Ni- 
kias's inaction, B.C. 415, yii. 66; 
landing of Nikias and his forces 
in the Great Harbour of, B.C. 
415, yii. 57; defensiye measures 
of, after the battle near the 
Olympieion, yii. 65; embassy 
from, to Corinth and Sparta, B.C. 
415, yii. 73; local condition and 
fortifications of, in the spring of, 
B.C. 414, yii. 83; localities out- 
side the walls of, yii. 83; possi- 
bilities of the siege of, b.c. 415 
and 414, yii. 84; siege of, B.C. 
414, yii. 88 seq. ; battle near, B.C. 
414, yii. 93 seq. ; entrance of the 
Athenian fleet into the Great 
Harbour at, b.c 414, yii. 95 ; ap- 



proach of Gylippus to, yii. 100 
seg. ; arriyal of Gylippus and 
Gongylus at, yii". 103 ; expedition 
to, under Demosthenes, b.c. 413, 
yii. 128; Athenian victory in the 
harbour of, b.o. 413, vii. 131 ; de- 
feat of a Sicilian reinforcement 
to, B.C. 413, vii. 135 ; disadvan- 
tages of the Athenian fleet in 
the harbour of, vii. 136 ; arrival 
of Demosthengs at, vii. 140, 141 ; 
philo-Athenians at, during the 
siege, vii. 151 n. ; increase of 
force and con^dence in, after 
the night attack upon Epipolae, 
vii. 153; postponement of the 
Athenians' retreat from, by an 
eclipse of the moon, vii. 154; 
number and variety of forces en- 
gaged at, vii. 158 ; postponement 
of the Athenians' retreat from, 
by Hermokrates, vii. 170; retreat 
of the Athenians from, yii. 171 
seq. ; number and treatment of 
Athenian prisoners at, vii. 184 
seq. ; topography of, and the 
operations during the Athenian 
siege, viii. 81 seq. ; rally of Athens 
during the year after the disaster 
at, vii. 243; reinforcement from, 
in aid of Sparta, b.c. 368, x. 17 ; 
after the destruction of the Athen- 
ian armament, x. 144, 148 seq.\ 
and the quarrel between Selinus 
and Egesta, b.c. 410, x. 165 seq,\ 
embassy from, to Hannibal, at 
Selinus, x. 169 ; aid from, to Hi- 
mera, against Hannibal, x. 171, 
172 ; attempts of Hermokratds to 
re-enter, x. 177 seq. ; first appear- 
ance of Dionysius at, x. 181; 
discord at, B.C. 407, x. 183 ; rein- 
forcement from, to Agrigentum, 
X. 187; movement of the Hermo- 
kratean party at, to raise Dio- 
nysius to power, X. 193; Dio- 
nysius one of the generals at, 
X. 195 seq. ; return of the Hermo- 
kratean exiles to, x. 198; return 
of Dionysius from Gela to, B.C. 
405, X. 200; establishment ofDlo- 
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nysias as despot at, x. 205 seq., 
216; redistribation of property 
at, hj Dionysius, x. 221 seq. ; lo- 
cality of, X. 232 ; additional for- 
tifications at, by Dionysius, x. 
233 acq. ; plunder of Carthaginians 
at, by permission of Dionysius, 
X. 246; provisions of Dionysius 
for the defence of, against the 
Carthaginians, b.c. 396, x. 257; 
retreat of Dionysius from, to 
Katana, B.C. 395, x. 259 ; siege of, 
by Imilkon, x. 262 seq. ; Cartha- 
ginians before, x. 262 seq., 270 
»eq. ; exultation'at, over the burn- 
ing of the Carthaginian fleet at 
Daskon, x. 273; new construc- 
tions and improvements by Dio- 
nysius at, X. 316; feeling at, 
towards Dionysius the Younger 
and Dion, B.C. 357, x. 363 ; Dion's 
march from Hcrakleia to, x. 368 ; 
Timokratgs, governor of, x. 370 
seq. ; Dion's entries into, B.C. 357 
and B.C. 356, x. 371 seg., 389 ; flight 
of Dionysius the Younger from, 
to Lokri, x. 383; rescue of, by 
Dion, X. 388 seq. ; condition of, 
B.C. 353-344, X. 410 seq. ; return of 
Dionysius the Younger to, x. 
411 ; first arrival of Timoleon at, 
X. 429; return of Timoleon from 
Adranum to, x. 438 ; flight of 
Magon from, x. 439 seq. ; Timo- 
leon's temptations and conduct 
on becoming master of, x.4445eg. ; 
Timoleon's recall of exiles to, 
X. 447 ; desolate condition of, on 
coming into the hands of Timo- 
leon, X. 447 ; efforts of Corinth 
to re-constitute, x. 447 ; influx 
of colonists to, on the invitation 
of Corinth and Timoleon, x. 448; 
Timoleon marches from, against 
the Carthaginians, x. 452 aeq. ; 
Timoleon lays down his power 
at, X. 465; great influence of Ti- 
moleon at, after his resignation, 
X. 466, 472 ; residence of Timo- 
leon at, X. 470; Timoleon in the 
public assembly of, x. 471 aeq.; 



the constitution established by 
Timoleon at, exchanged for a 
democracy, xii. 215 ; expedition 
from, to Krot6n, about b.c. 320, 
xii. 218 ; revolutions at, about 
B.C. 320, xii. 220, 221 ; massacre 
at, by Agathoklfis in collusion 
with Hamilkar, xii. 223 seq. ; Aga- 
thoklds constituted despot of, 
xii. 224 ; Hamilkar's unsuccess- 
ful attempt to take, xii. 244 seq. ; 
barbarities of Agathoklds at, 
after bis African expedition, xii. 
267. 

Syrians not distinguished from 
Assyrians in Greek authors, iii. 
291 n. 

Syrphax, xi. 415. 

Syssitiay or public mess at Sparta, 
ii.' 380. 

T. 

TachoSf X. 127 seq. 

Tagns^ Thessalian, ii. 282. 

ro/05, i. 234. 

Tamo 8 J ix. 227. 

Tatnyncc , Phokion's victory at, 
xi. 146; Demosthends reproached 
for his absence from the battle 
of, xi. 148. 

Tanagraf battle of, v. 184; recon- 
ciliation of leaders and parties 
at Athens, after the battle of, 
V. 186. 

TantaluSj i. 153. 

Taochif and the Ten Thonsand 
Greeks, viii. 408 seq. 

Taphians in Homer's time, ii. 102. 

TarantOj fishery at, iii. 385 n. 

Tarentines and Bhegians, expedi- 
tion of, against the lapygians, 
T. 93 ; and Messapians, xii. 216. 

Tarentumf foundation of cities in 
the Gulf of, i. 219; Greek settle- 
ments on the Gulf of, iii. 380; 
foundation and position of, iii. 
383 seq. 

TarsuSf origin of, i. 84 ». 1, iii. 2^ ; 
Cyrus the Younger at, -viii. 323 
seq.'i Alexander at, xi. 437. 
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TartaruSj i. 4, 8, 9. 

TartissuSf iii. 275; not visited by 
Greeks before b.q. 630, iii. 278 ; 

. E61seus'8 voyage to, ii. 456, iii. 279. 

Tauri in the Crimea, ii. 246. 

Taurorneniunif iii. 358; commence- 
ment of, X. 258 ; repulse of Dio- 
nysius at, x. 282 ; capture of, by 
Dionysius, x. 285; Timoleon at, 
X. 426. 

TauruSj xii. 5 n. 2. 

Taurus, Mounts Alexander at, xi. 
436. 

Taxiarch, ii. 460. 

Taxila, Alexander at, xii. 49. 

Tearless Battle, the, x. 24 seq. 

Tegea and Mantineia, ii. 442, vi. 
229 seq., 285 ; and Sparta, ii. 446 
seq. ; bones of Orestes taken from, 
ii. 407 ; refusal of, to join Argos, 
B.C. 421, vi. 290 ; plans of the Ar- 
geian allies against, B.C. 418, vi. 
346 ; march of Agis to the relief 
of, B.C. 418, vi. 346; revolution 
at, B.C. 370, ix. 427; seizure of 
Arcadians at, by the Theban 
harmost, x. 84 seq.; Epaminon- 
das at, B.C. 362, x. 90, 93, 95 seq. ; 
march of Epaminondas from, B.C. 
362, X. 98. 

Tegyra, victory of Pelopidas at, 
ix. 361. 

Texan inscriptions, iii. 187 n. 1. 

Telamdn, i. 81 seq. 

Telegonus, i. 306. 

Tilekus, conquests of, ii. 419 ; death 
of, ii. 419. 

Teleontes, iii. 51. 

Telephus, i. 172, 285. 

Teleutias and Agesilaus, capture 
of the Long Walls at Corinth, 
and of Lecheeum by, ix. 163 seq.; 
expedition of, to Bhodes, ix. 189, 
194; at ^gina, ix. 198, 201; attack 
of, on the Feirseus, ix. 203 seq.; 
at Olynthus, ix. 279 seq. 

Telines, iv. 32 n. 1, v. 62 seq. 

Telys, of Syharis, iv. 337 seq. 

Temenion and Solygeius, ii. 310. 

Timenus, KresphontSs, and Aristo- 
d&mus, ii. 1 seq. ; and Kresphon- 



tds, family of, lowest in the 
series of subjects for heroic 
drama, ii. 10. 

Temnos, situation of, iii. 192 n. 2. 

Tempe, remarks of Herodotus on 
the legend of, i. 384; Delphian 
procession to, ii. 277 n. 2 ; Gre- 
cian army sent to defend, against 
Xerxes, iv. 413; abandonment 
of the defence of, against Xer- 
xes, iv. 415 seq. 

Temple of Eleusis built by order 
of Ddmdtdr, i. 39. 

Tenedos, continental settlements 
of, iii. 196; recovery of, by Ma- 
cedonian admirals, xi. 466. 

Ten, appointment of the, at Athens, 
viii. 62 ; measures of the, at 
Athens, viii. 63 ; peace between 
the, at Athens, and Thrasybulus, 
viii. 68 seq.; treatment of the, at 
Athens, b.o. 403, viii. 94. 

Ten generals appointed to succeed 
Alkibiadds, vii. 400. 

Tennes, the Sidonian prince, xi. 242. 

Ten Thousand Greeks, •position and 
circumstances of, viii. 313 ; com- 
mencement of their retreat, viii. 
357 ; Persian heralds to, on com- 
mencing their retreat, viii. 359; 
negotiations and convention of 
Tissaphernds with, viii. 361 seq.; 
quarrel of, with Arioeus, viii. 
363; retreating march of, under 
Tissaphernds, viii. 364 seq. ; at 
the Tigris, viii. 366 seq. ; at the 
Greater Zab, viii. 371; summon* 
ed by Ariseus to surrender, viii. 
378 ; distress of, after the seizure 
of the generals, viii. 378; new 
generals appointed by, viii. 381 ; 
great ascendency of Xenophon 
over, viii. 386 seq. ; crossing of 
the Great Zab by, viii. 390; 
harassing attacks of the Persian 
cavalry on, viii. 391 seq. ; retreat 
of, along the Tigris, viii. 392 
seq.; and the Karduchians, viii. 
396 seq. ; at the Kentritds , viii. 
401 seq. ; in Armenia, viii. 404 
seq.; and the Chalybes, viii. 408 
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seq. ; and the Taochi, viii. 408 
8eq.\ and the Skythini, viii. 411 ; 
first Bight of the Euxine by, viii. 
412 ; and the Makr6ne8, viii. 413 ; 
and the Kolchians, viii. 414, 427 ; 
at Trapezus, viii. 415, 428 seq. ; 
geography of the retreat of, viii. 
417 «eg.; feelings of the Greeks 
on the Euxine towards, viii. 424 
seq. ; leave Trapezus , viii. 428 ; 
at Kerasus, viii. 428 ; march of, 
to Koty6ra, viii. 429 ; at KotyAra, 
viii. 430 seq.; andthe Paphlagon- 
ians, viii. 445 ; sail to Sinopd, 
viii. 446 ; at Herakleia, viii. 447; 
at Kalpd, viii. 450 ; and Kleander, 
viii. 451 seq.f 467 ; and Anaxibius, 
viii. 455 seq., 468 ; and SeuthSs, 
viii. 456, 469 seq. ; after leaving 
Byzantium, viii. 466 8eq,\ and 
Aristarchus, viii. 467 seq. ; under 
the Lacedsemonians, viii. 472, 
477, ix. 29, 35 ; in Mysia, viii. 
474 seq.', Xenophon's farewell 
of, viii. 476; effects of their 
retreat on the Greek mind, viii. 
482 seq. 

Ten Thousand, the Fan-Arcadian, 
ix. 450. 

TeoSf foundation of, iii. 185; in- 
scriptions of, iii. 186 n. 2; emi- 
gpration from , on the conquest 
of Harpagus, iv. 129 ; loss of, to 
Athens, b.c. 412, vii. 214; capture 
of, by the Lacedaemonians, vii. 
396. 

ITereuSi i. 190. 

Terpander, ii. 141 ; musical im- 
provements of, iv. 3. 

Tethys, i. 6. 

TeukrianSj the, i. 325 ; and My- 
sians, ethnical affinities and mi- 
grations of, iii. 210 seq. 

TeuTcrus, i. 184. 

Teukrus the metiCj vii. 33, 43 n. 1. 

Teuthrania mistaken by the Greeks 
for Troy, i. 285. 

Teutonic and Scandinavian epic, 
its analogy with the Grecian, i. 
462 seq. ; points of distinction 
between the Grecian and, i. 466. 



Thais and the burning of the 
palace of Persepolis, xi. 501 n. 2. 

ThaleSf Xenophan6s, and Pytha- 
goras, i. 356 seq.; predictions 
ascribed to, ii. 114; alleged pre- 
diction of an eclipse of the sun 
by, iii. 233 n. 1 ; suggestion of^ 
respecting the twelve Ionic 
cities in Asia, iii. 260 ; philo- 
sophy and celebrity of, iv. 306 
seq. 

Thaletas, iv. 10, 12. 

Thamyris, analogy between the 
story of, and that of Marsyas, 
iii. 215. 

ThanatoSf i. 7. 

Thapsakus, Cyrus the Younger and 
his forces at, viii. 330 seq.; Alex- 
ander crosses the Euphrates at, 
xi. 475. 

ThasoSy island of, iii. 442 ; attempted 
revolt of, from the Persians, iv. 
241 ; contribution levied by Xerx- 
es on, iv. 387; revolt of, from 
the confederacy of Delos, v. 166 ; 
blockade and conquest of, b.o. 
464-463, V. 167 ; application of, 
to Sparta, for aid against Athens, 
V. 167; expulsion of the Lacedae- 
monians from, vii. 368; reduction 
of, by Thrasyllus, vii. 385; slaugh- 
ter at, by Lysander, viii. 13. 

Thaumas, i. 7. 

Theagenes of Bhegiunif the first 
to allegorise mythical narratives, 
i. 403. 

Theagenes, despot ofMegara, iii. 43. 

Theagenes of Thasus, statue of, iv, 
361, n. 1. 

Theatre^ Athenian, accessibility 
of, to the poorest citizens, viii. 
121. 

Theha'id of Antimachns, i. 261. 

ThebaiSf the Cyclic, i. 262 ; ascribed 
to Homer, ii. 128. 

Thehan contingent of Leonidas, 
doubts about, iv. 438, 442; leaders 
put to death after the battle of 
Flatsa, V. 40; prisoners in the 
night-surprise at Platsea, slaugh- 
ter of, v. 381 seg.; military column, 
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depth of, vi. 167, 166; band of 
Three Hundred, vi. 168; exiles 
at Athens, ix. 275, 295 aeq, 

Thebana and iBginetans, i. 179; 
against the seyen chiefs , i. 266 ; 
application of, to iEgina for 
assistance against Athens, iv. 98 ; 
and Xerxes' s invasion, iv. 422; 
defeated by the Athenians at 
Platsea, ▼. 33; night-surprise of 
Flatsea by, B.C. 431, v. 876 «eg.; 
capture of, in the night-surprise 
of Plateea, v. 378 aeq. ; captured 
in the night-surprise of Flatsea, 
elaugther of, v. 381 aeq. ; oppo- 
sition of, to peace with Athens, 
B.o. 404, viii. 20 n. 1 ; humiliation 
of AgesilauB by, ix. 80, 81 ; appli- 
cation of, to Athens for aid 
against Sparta, B.C. 395, ix. 116 
seq. ; at the battle of Oorinth, 
ix. 137 n. 1; and Spartans at 
the battle of Kor6neia, ix. 130 ; 

. and the peace of Antalkidas, ix. 
212 ; expulsion of the Lacede- 
monians from Boeotia by, B.C. 374, 
ix. 351 ; invasion of Fhokis by, 
B.C. 374, ix. 352 ; discouragement 
and victory of, at Leuktra, ix. 
893 8eq.\ and allies, invasion of 
Laconia by, B.C. 370, ix. AZAiaeq.\ 
displeasure of, with Epaminon- 
das, B.C. 367, X. 27; expeditions 
of, to Thessaly, to rescue Pelo- 
pidas, X. 42, 63 8eq.\ destruction 
of Orchomenus by, x. 71 ; under 
Fammends, expedition of, to 
Megalopolis, x. 119 ; extinction 
of free cities in Boeotia by, xi. 
16; exertions of, to raise a con- 
federacy against the Fbokians, 
B.C. 356, xi. 55 ; Lokrians and 
Thessalians, war of, against the 
Fhokians, B.C. 355, xi. 67, 68; 
assistance under Fammends sent 
by, to Artabazus, xi. 61, 103 ; 
assistance of, to Megalopolis 
against Sparta, b.c. 352-351, xi. 
103 aeq. ; obtain money from the 
Persian king, B.C. 350-349, xi. 106 ; 
invoke the aid of Philip to put 



down the Fhokians, xi. 179; 
Philip declares his sympathy 
with, B.C. 346, xi. 226; invited 
by Philip to assist in an attack 
upon Attica, B.C. 339, xi. 288 seg.; 
and Athenians, war of, against 
Philip in Fhokis, xi. 298, 299 
8eq.\ revolt of, against Alexander, 
xi. 365 aeq, 

ThBUy xi. 3 aeq. 

Thehea and Orchomenos, i. 132; 
legends of, i. 251 aeq. ; how found- 
ed by Eadmus, 1. 252; five prio- 
cipal families at, i. 263; foun- 
dation of, by AmphiOn, i. 257 ; 
poems on the sieges of, i. 261 
aeq. ; sieges of, i. 262 aeq.\ 
the seven chiefs against, i. 266 
aeq. ; repulse of the seven 
chiefs against, i. 267 aeq. ; the 
seven chiefs against, death of 
all but Adrastus, i. 267; the 
seven chiefs against, burial of 
the fallen, i. 270 ; second siege 
of, i. 270 aeq. ; early legislation 
of, ii. 297; and Flatsea, disputes 
between , iv. 93 ; summoned to 
give up its leaders after the 
battle of Flatsea, v. 40 ; discred- 
it of, for its Mediam^ v. 169; 
supremacy of, in Bceotia restored 
by Sparta, v. 170, 182; mastery 
of Athens over, B.C. 456, v. 186; 
reinforcements from, in support 
of the night-surprise at Flatsea, 
V. 381 aeq. ; hard treatment of 
ThespisB by, B.C. 423, vi. 230 ; 
altered feeling of, after the 
capture of Athens by Lysander,- 
viii. 50, 56, 66 ; and Sparta, war 
between, b.c. 396, ix. 113 aeq.; 
revolt of Orchomenus from, to 
Sparta, ix. 118 ; alliance of, with 
Athens, Corinth, and Argos, 
against Sparta, ix. 125 ; increas- 
ed importance of, B.C. 395, ix. 
126 ; alarm at, and proposals of 
peace from, on the Lacedaemonian 
capture of the Long "Walls at 
Corinth, ix. 166; envoys from, 
to Agesilaus, ix. 172, 179; and 
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the peace of Anialkidas, ix. 215 ; 
proceedings of Sparta against, 
after the peace of Antalkidas, 
ix. 254 aeq. ; seizure of the Kad- 
meia at, by Fhoebidas, ix. 274 
'<?•; government of, B.C. 382, ix. 
273 n. 2 ; under Leontiad6s and 
other pbilo-Laconian oligarchy, 
ix. 294 seq. ; conspiracy against 
the philo-Laconian oligarchy 
at, ix. 297 seq.; alliance of, with 
Athens, B.C. 378, ix. 318 ; state 
of, after the revolution of, B.C. 
379, ix. 335; the Sacred Band 
at, ix. 336; expeditions of Age- 
silaus against, B.C. 378 and 377, 
ix. 342 seq.; displeasure of Athens 
against, b.o. 474, ix. 350, 375; 
dealings of, with Platsea and 
Thespia;, B.C. 372, ix. 377, 379 seq.; 
exclusion of, from the peace of 
B.C. 371, ix. 387 seq. ; increased 
power of, after the battle of 
Leuktra, ix. 412; and Sparta, 
alleged arbitration of the Achee- 
ans between, after the battle of 
Leuktra, ix. 417 n. 1 ; influence 
of, in Thessaly, B.C. 369, x. 7; 
alienation of the Arcadians from, 
B.C. 368, X. 19 seq.; assassination 
of Euphron at, x. 32 seq.; appli- 
cation of, to Persia, b.o. 367, x. 
77 seq.; Persian rescript in favour 
of, X. 88 seq. ; protest of the Ar- 
cadians against the headship of, 
X. 41; peace of Corinth, Epidau- 
rus and Phlius with, B.C. 366, 
X. 52 seq.; opposition of the Man- 
tineians and other Arcadians to, 
B.C. 362, X. 84 seq.; power of, b.o. 
360-359, xi. 4 seq. ; Philip at, xi. 
11 seq. ; Euboea rescued from, by 
Athens, B.C. 358, xi. 21 seq.; ac- 
cusation of, against Sparta be- 
fore the Amphiktyonic assembly, 
xi. 46; accusation of, against 
Phokis before the Amphiktyonic 
nssombly, xi. 47; the Phokians 
countenanced by Athens and 
Sparta as rivals of, xi. 66; en- 
Toyi to PMUp fiom, b.c. 346, 



xi. 209; and Athens, unfriendly 
relations between, B.C. 339, xi. 
288; mission of Demosthends to, 
B.C. 339, xi. 292 seq.; and Athens, 
alliance of, against Philip, b.c 
339, xi. 295; severity of Philip 
towards, after the battle of CImb- 
roneia, xi. 309; march of Alex- 
ander from Thrace to, xi. 361; 
capture and destruction of, by 
Alexander, xi. 364 seq.; restored 
by Kassander, xii. 190. 

Thehes in Egypt, iii. 312. 

Sheft^ laws of, at Athens, iii. 143. 

Theia, i. 5. 

ThemiSy i. 5, 10. 

ThemistokleSf character of, iv. 263 
seq.; and Aristeidds, rivalry be- 
tween, iv. 396, v. 129; change of 
Athens from a land-power to a 
sea-power proposed by, iv. 397; 
long-sighted views of, in creating 
a navy at Athens, iv, 398, v. 149 
n. 2 ; and the Laurian mines, 
V. 401 ; his explanation of the 
answer of the Delphian oracle 
on Xerxes's invasion, iv. 406; 
prevails upon the Greeks to 
stay and fight at Artemisium, 
iv. 444 seq.; inscribed invitations 
of, to the lonians under Xerxes, 
iv. 449; activity and resouroe 
of, on Xerxes's approach, iv. 467; 
opposes the removal of the Greek 
fleet from Salamis to the isthmus 
of Corinth, iv. 469 seq. ; and En- 
rybiadSs at Salamis, iv. 470 n. 1 ; 
and Adeimantus of Corinth, at 
Salamis, iv. 470; his message 
to Xerxes before the battle of 
Salamis, iv. 473 ; his message to 
Xerxes after the battle of Sa- 
lamis, iv. 487; levies fines on 
the Cyclades, iv. 488; honours 
rendered to , after the battle of 
Salamis, iv. 493; alleged pro- 
posal of, to bum all the Gre- 
cian ships except the Athenian, 
V. 26 n. 2 ; stratagem of, re- 
specting the fortification of 
Athens, ▼. 100 seq.; plans of, for 
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the naval aggrandisement of 
Athens, v. 103 seq.] persuades 
the Athenians to build twenty 
new triremes annually, v. 107; 
and Pausanias, v. 129, 138 ; op- 
ponents and corruption of, after 
the Persian- war, v. 134 seq.] and 
Timokreon, t. 134; first accusa- 
tion of treason against, v. 135 ; 
two accusations of treason 
against, y. 136 n. ; ostracism of, 
V. 137 and n. 1 ; second accu- 
sation of treason against,- v. 138; 
flight and adventures of, on the 
second charge of Medismy v. 138 
seq. ; and Admdtus, v. 138 ; and 
Artazerxds Longimanus, v. 141 
seq.\ in Persia, v. 140 «eg. ; re- 
wards and death of, v. 143 seq. 

Theodorus of Samos, iv. 25 n. 1. 

Theodorus the SyracusaUf speech 
of, against Dionysius, x. 265 seq. 

TheogniSf iii. 44, iv. 19. 

Theogony of the Greek not a cos- 
mogony, i. 3 ; of Hosiod, i. 4 ; 
Orphic, i. 16 seq. ; Hesiodic and 
Orphic, compared, 1. 20 ; Hesiodic 
legend of Panddra in, i. 75. 

TheolcUs^ the founder of Naxos in 
Sicily, iii. 358 ; expels the Sikels 
from Leontini and Katana, iii. 361. 

Theology^ triple, of the pagan world, 
i. 423. 

Theo'phrasius^ the phytologist, i. 
349 n. 

Theopompus, the Spartan king, li. 
423 tin. 

Theopompus J thehistorian^ his treat- 
ment of mythes, i. 395 ; on the 
Spartan empire, ix. 16 n. 1. 

Thedric Board at Athens, creation 
of, ix. 205. 

Thedric Fundf allusions of Demo- 
Bthends to, xi. 138, 142; motion 
of ApoUodorus about, xi. 152 ; not 
appropriated to war purposes till 
just before the battle of Cheero- 
neia, xi. 157; true character of, 
xi. 158 seq. ; attempt of the 
Athenian property-classes to 
evade direct taxation by recourse 



to, xi. 161 ; application of, to 
military purposes, xi. 296. 

TheSrikon, viii. 122. 

Theorsj ii. 245. 

Thira^ ii. 25 ; foundation of Kyrdnft 
from, iii. 445 seq. 

Theramenes, Peloponnesian fleet 
under, vii. 227; statement of, re- 
specting the Four Hundred, vii. 
255 n. 1 ; expedition of, to the 
Hellespont, vii. 358 ; accusation 
of the generals at Arginusse by, 
vii. 423 seq. ; probable conduct 
of, at Arginusse, vii. 427, 429 seq. ; 
first embassy of, to Sparta, viii. 
18 ; second embassy of, to Sparta, 
viii. 19 ; and the executions by 
the Thirty, viii. 32^ 33, 36 ; and 
Eritias, dissentient views of^ 
viii. 33 seq.j 40 seq. ; exasperation 
of the majority of the Thirty 
against, viii. 40 ; denunciation 
of, by Kritias in the senate, viii. 
40; reply of, to Kritias's denun- 
ciation in the senate, viii. 42 ; 
condemnation and death of, viii. 
44 seq. 

Theramenes the Athenian^ vii. 260; 
his opposition to the Four Hun- 
dred, vii. 299 seq. ; his impeach- 
ment of the embassy of the Four 
Hundred to Sparta, vii. 324 seq, 

TherimachuSf ix. 192. 

Therma, Xerxes's movements from, 
to Thermopylae, iv. 428 ; capture 
of, by Archestratus, v. 333. 

Thermaic Gulff original occupants 
on, iii. 425. 

ThermopylcB, Greeks north of, in 
the first two centuries, ii. 275; 
Phokian defensive wall at, ii. 
284; resolution of Greeks to de- 
fend against Xerxes, v. 417; the 
pass of, iv. 418 seq.\ path over 
Mount (Eta avoiding, iv. 425 ; 
movements of Xerxes from 
Therma to, iv. 428 ; impressions 
of Xerxes about the defenders 
at, iv. 432 ; repeated Persian at- 
tacks upon, repulsed, iv. 434; 
debate among the defenders of, 
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\Then the Persians approached 
their rear, iv. 436 ; manceuvres 
ascribed to Xcrxos respecting 
the dead at, iv. 449 ; numbers 
hlain at, on both sides, iv. 450 ; 
inscriptions commemorative of 
the battle at, iv. 450 ; effect of 
the battle of, on the Orcoks and 
Xerxes, iv. 4r)2 8eq.; conduct of 
the I'eloponnesians after the 
battle of, iv. 463*; hopoless situa- 
tion of the Athenians after the 
battle of, iv. 454 ; Onomarchns 
at, xi. 59; Philip checked at, by 
the Athenians, xi. 100; position 
of Phalffikus at, b.o. 347-346, xi. 
178,222; application of the Phok- 
ians to Athens for aid against 
Philip at, B.C. 347, xi. 180, 181 ; 
importance of, to Philip and 
Athens, b.o. 347, xi. 182 ; march 
of Philip to, B.C. 346, xi. 212 seq. ; 
plans of I'hilip against, B.C. 346, 
xi. 215; letters of Philip inviting 
the Athenians to Join him at, 
xi. 222 ; Phokians at, B.C. 347-346, 
xi. 222 seq. ; surrender of, to Phi- 
lip, xi. 225; professions of Philip 
after his conquest of, xi. 229; 
special meeting of the Amphik- 
tyons at, B.C. »39, xi. 284. 

Thermus, ii. 291. 

Thero of Agrigentum and Gelo, v. 
70 seq.] and Tliero, v. 81; severe 
treatment of liimerscans by, y. 
81 ; death of, v. 84, 85. 

Thersander, the Orchomcnian, at 
the Theban banquet to Mardonius, 
V. 13. 

Thersites, i. 290, ii. 71. 

Theseium at Athens, y. 162. 

TheseuSf i. 166, 199 seq. ; and the 
Mindtaur, i. 215; obtains burial 
for the fallen chiefs against 
ThAbes, i. 270 ; the political ro« 
forms of, ii. 21; and Menestheus, 
ii. 22; restoration of the sons 
of, to his kingdom, ii. 22; con- 
solidation of Attica by, iii. 68 ; 
bones of, conveyed to Athens, 
y. 160. 



Thesmoif ill. 76. 

Thesmophoria, festival of, 1. 44* 

Thesmotheta, iii. 74. 

Thespia, hard treatment of, by 
ThAbes, B.C. 423, vi. 230; eeverity 
of Thebes towards, b.o. 372, ix. 
380. 

Thespian contingent of Leonidas, 
iv. 4.37. 

Thespianftj distress of, caused by 
Xurxes's invasion, iv. 438 n. 1 ; 
at the battle of Leuktra, xi. 398 ; 
expulsion of, from Boeotis, after 
the battle of Leuktra, ix. 413. 

Thespis and Solon, story of, iii. 147. 

Thesprotians, iii. 410 seq. 

Thessalian cities, disorderly con- 
federacy of, ii. 283; and Athenian 
cavalry, skirmishes of, with 
Archidamus, v. 397 ; cavalry sent 
home by Alexander, xii. 4. 

ThessalianSf migration of, from 
Thespr6ti8 to Thessaly, ii. 14; 
non-Hellenic character of, ii. 15 ; 
and their dependents in the first 
two centuries, ii. 276seg.; character 
and condition of, ii. 278 seq.; and 
Xerxes's invasion, iv. 413, 416; 
alliance of, with Athens and 
Argos, about B.C. 461, t. 177; 
Thebans, and Lokriang, war of, 
with the Phokians, B.C. 855, xi. 58. 

Thessalufif son of Kimon, im- 
peachment of Alkibiadds by, vii. 
48. 

Thessaly^ affinities of, withBoeotia, 
ii. 16 ; quadruple division of, ii. 
2S2; power of, when united, ii. 
284; Athenian march against, 
B.C. 454, V. 188 ; Brasidag's march 
through, to Thrace, vi. 176 seq. ; 
Lacedaemonian reinforcements to 
Brasidas prevented from passing 
through, vi. 227 ; state of, B.C. 
370, X. 7; influence of Thebes in, 
B.C. 369, X. 8; expedition of Pelo- 
pidas to, B.C. 369, x. 8; expedi- 
tion of Pelopidas to, B.C. 368, 
X. 23; expedition of Pelopidas to, 
B.C. 366, X. 23 n. 2 ; mission of Pelo- 
pidas to, B.C. 366, X. 42 ; expedition 
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of Pelopidas to, b.o. 363, 
z. 63, 67 seq.; despots of, zii. 2 
aeq. ; first expedition of Philip 
into, against the despots of 
Pheree, zi. 65, 96, 99 n. 2 ; second 
expedition of Philip into, against 
the despots of Pheree, xi. 97 ^eg. ; 
victory of Leosthenfis over Anti- 
pater in, xii. 136. 

Thetea, in legendary Greece, ii. 100 ; 
in Attica immediately before 
Solon's legislation, iii. 95 seq. ; 
mutiny of, iii. 98. 

Thetis and Pgleus, i. 182. 

Thimhron, expedition of, to Asia, 
is. 29 ; defeat and death of, ix. 
189, xii. 52 seq. 

ThirlwalVs opinion on the parti- 
tion of land ascribed to Lykurgus, 
ii. 401 seq.., 406, 409 seq. 

Thirty at Athens^ nomination of, 
viii. 27 ; proceedings of, viii. 29 
seq.; executions by, viii. 30 seq., 
33 seq.y 38 seq. ; discord among, 
viii. 32; three thousand hoplites 
nominated by, viii. 36; disarming 
of hoplites by, viii. 37 ; murders 
and spoliations by, viii. 38, 47; 
tyranny of, after the death of 
TheramenSs, viii. 46; intellectual 
teaching forbidden by, viii. 47; 
and SokratSs, viii. 53; growing 
insecurity of, viii. 49 ; disgust in 
Greece at the enormities of, viii. 
63 ; repulse and defeat of, by 
Thrasybulus at Phyl6, viii. 56; 
seizure and execution of prisoners 
at, Eleueis and Salamis by, viii. 
57 ; defeat of, by Thrasybulus at 
Peirseus, viii. 58 seq.\ deposition 
of, viii. 62; reaction against, on 
the arrival of King Pausanias, 
viii. 66 ; flight of the survivors 
of tho, viii. 71 ; treatment of, 
B.C. 403, viii. 94; oppression and 
suffering of Athens under the, 
.iz. 2; Athens rescued from the, 
iz. 3 ; the knights or horsemen 
supporters of the, iz. 3 ; Athens 
under the, a specimen of the 
Spartan empire, iz. 4; compared 



with the Lysandrian Dekarchies, 
iz. 8 ; and Kallibius, iz. 9 ; put 
down by the. Athenians them- 
selves, iz. 19. 

Tftoraas andXenophon, viii. 435 ^eg* 

Thrace f Chalkidic colonies in, iii. 
438 seq. ; Greek settlements east 
of the StrymOn in, iii. 441; con- 
quest of, by the Persians under 
Darius, v. 200; and Mroadonia^ 
march ofMardonius into, iv. 240; 
contributions levied by Xerxes 
on towns in, iv. 387; Brasidas's 
expedition to, vi. 148, ■"175 seq.; 
war continued in, during the one 
year's truce between Athens and 
Sparta, vi. 213; Alkibiadgs and 
Thrasybulus in, b.o. 407, vii. 386; 
Iphikratds in, between b.o, 
387-378, ix. S2S seq. ; Iphikratds in, 
B.C. 368-365, z.9»eg.; Philip in, B.C. 
351, xi. 110; and b.o. 346, xi. 206, 
208; and B.C. 342-341, xi. 254 seq. ; 
Alexander's expedition into, xi, 
348 seq.', march of Alexander 
from, to Thebes, zi. 361. 

Thracian influence upon Greece^ 
i. 31; race in the North of Asia 
Minor, iii. 208; Ghersonesus, iii. 
443; subject-allies of Athens not 
oppressed by her, v. 182 seq. ; 
mercenaries under DiitrephdSy 
vii. 196 seq. 

ThracianSy in the time of Hero- 
dotus and ThueydidSs, ii. 88; 
and Phrygians, affinities between, 
iii. 210 seq.f 214 ; affinities and 
migrations of, iii. 210 seq. ; num- 
bers and abode of, iii. 436 ; gener- 
al character of, iii. 436 seq. ; 
Asiatic characteristics of, iii. 438 ; 
venality of, v. 477 n. 2. 

Thrasius, z. 453, 460. 

Thrasybulus of Syracuse, v. 86 seq, 

ThrasyhuluSy the Athenian^ speech 
of, at Samos, vii. 289 ; efforts of, 
at Samos, in favour of Alkibia- 
d68, vii. 291 ; in Thrace, vii. 386 ; 
accusation of the generals at 
Arginusae by, vii. 424 seq. ; flight 
of, from Attica, viii. 83 ; occu- 
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pation of I'hylA, and repulse and 
defeat of the Thirty by, yiii.se; 
occupation of Peirsus by, Tiii. 
r>9 ; victory of, over the Tliirty 
at Peirifun, viii. 69 »eq.\ incroai- 
ing 8tr(!nuth of, at PeirKUS, viii. 
Ci; 8truit<:ned coudition of, in 
I'oira>u<i, viii. 67; at Peira-ug, 
kiiiv PauBaiiias^fl attack upon, 
viii. 07; and the Ten at Athens, 
poac; between, viii. C4; and the 
exiles, restoration of, to Athens, 
viii. 70: a>.8iiitanco of, to Evander 
and ot^fiTH, viii. 107 n. 2; honor- 
ary reward to, viii. 112; aid to 
the Theb-'ins by, ix. 119; acqui- 
sition of, in the iffcllespont and 
IIo8phoru8, ix, 192; victory of, 
in Lf;»bo8, ix. 193; death and 
cbanict'rr of, ix. 193 

Thratitlaim, ▼. ^l; cruel govern- 
ment, defeat and death of, v. 84, 
ix. 40, 48. 

Thrasyklfs and 8trombichid68, ex- 
pedition of, to Chios, vii. 214. 

ThrauyUua, v. 343, 344 ; at Bainos, 
B.C. 411, vii. 2H9; at LeBbos, vii. 
342; eluded by Minduruf, viii. 
.343; at KlauR, viii. 3r>6; repulse 
of Agis by, viii. 3C9; expedition 
of, to Ionia, viii. 370; and Alki- 
biad£s, at the Hellespont, viii. 373. 

Thraaylo hua and Demosthenes, xi. 
72 n. 2. 

ThraaymafJiUSj rhetorical precepts 
of, viii. f;9; doctrine of, in Plato^s 
Republic, viii. 194 »eq. 

Three ihouaamlf nominated by the 
Thirty at Atheni^, viii. 36. 

fliucydi(U»f altered intellectual 
and ethical standard in the aqo of, 
i. 355 ; his treatment of ancient 
mythcs, i. 377, 'iHH aeq.-^ his ver- 
sion of the Trojan war, i. 389 
aeq.\ on the dwelling-i of the 
earliest Greeks, ii. lOS ; his date 
for the return of the Hcrakleids, 
ii. 14; silence of, on the treaty 
between Athvns and Persia, v. 
192; descent of, v. 276 n. 2; va- 
rious persons named, ▼. 291 *i. 



3 ; his division of the year, t. 
292 n. 2 ; his judgment respect- 
ing PeriklAs, ▼. 436, 439 ; first 
mention of Kleon by, v. 436, 439; 
reflections of, on the Korkyrsan 
massacre, b. c. 427, vi. 58 aeq. \ 
structure of his history, tI. 88 
ti. 1 ; judgment of, on Kleon*8 
success at I'ylus, vi. 126 aeq.\ on 
Kyth6ra, vi. 143 n. 1 ; and the 
capitulation of Amphipolia to 
DrusidaH, vi.l87 aeq.\ banishment 
of, vi. 191 aeq.\ on Kleon's views 
and motives in desiring war, b.O. 
4'22, vi. 283 aeq. ; passages of, on 
the battle of Amphipolia , vi. 
212 aeq. tin. ; feelings of, towards 
iJrasidas and Kleon, vi. 252; treat- 
ment of Kleon by, vi. 252, 266 
aeq. ; dialogue set forth by, be- 
twccu the Athenian envoys and 
Executive Council of M6I08, ri. 
379 aeq. , JSe aeq. ; his favourable 
judgment of the Athenians at 
tlie restoration of the democracy, 
B.C. 411, vii. 330 se<7. ; study of, 
by Demosthenes, xi. 73. 

Thwyilid^aj aon of Meliaiaa^Y. 196; 
rivalry of, with PorikI6s, v. 278 
aeq.\ ostracised, ▼. 282; history 
o^, after his ostracism, v. 291 n. 2. 

Th rifina, defeat of, by the Luca- 
niaiis, X. 289. 

Thuriif foundation of, ▼. 276 »eq.\ 
few Athenian settlers at, ▼.278; 
revolution at, B.C. 413, x. 146. 

Thyamiaf surprise of, by the Phli- 
asians and Charts, x. 31. 

Thymtean hanqu^t^ the, i. 168. 

ThyeaUa^ i. 157 aeq. 

Thymocttaria, defeat of, near Eret- 
ria, vii. 313 aeq. 

Thymodra^ xi. 441, 450. 

Thynians, iii. 209. 

'J'hyrea, conquest of, 11.449 capture 
of, by Nikias, B.C. 424, vi. 144; sti- 
jiulation about, between Sparta 
and Argos, b.c. 420, vi. 299. 

Tliyaaageidf iii. 246. 

Tigri8f the Ten Thousand Groekf 
at the, Tiii. SC6 aeq.; retreat of 
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the Ten Thousand along the, yiii. 
S92 seq. ; forded by Alexander, 
xi. 476 ; voyage of Nearchus from, 
the mouth of the Indus to that 
of the, xii. 57 ; Alexander's voy- 
age up the, to Opis, xii. 64. 

Tilphuaios Apollo, origin of the 
name, i. 46. 

TimoBua'a treatment of my the s, i. 
395. 

Timagoras, his mission to Persia, 
and execution, x. 37, 39 and n. 2. 

Timandraj i. 165. 

TimarchuSj decree of, xi. 173 and 
n. 1. 

Timaaion and Xenophon, viii. 435 
aeq. 

TimBf Grecian computation of, ii. 
116 n. 6. 

Timegenidaaf death of, v. 40. 

Timoeracy of Solon, iii. 121 seq. 

TimoTcratea the Bhodianj ix. 110 
aeq. 

Timolcratea of Syracuae, x. 392 
aeq, 

Timolcreon and Themistoklds, v. 
134. 

Timolauaj speech of, ix. 129. 

TimoleoHf appointment of, to aid 
Syracuse, x. 416, 421; life and 
character of, before B.C. 344, x. 
416 aeq. ; and Timophands, x. 416 
aeq.'t pjreparations of, for his ex- 
pedition to Syracuse, x. 422 ; 
voyage of, from Corinth to Sici- 
ly, X. 423 aeq.\ message from 
Hiketas to, x. 423 ; at Rhegium, 
X. 424 aeq.; at Tauromenium, x. 
426; at Adranum, x. 423, 434; 
first arrival of, at Syracuse, x. 
429 ; surrender of Ortygia to, x. 
431 aeq.'j reinforcement from 
Corinth to, x. 432, 436, 438; ad- 
miration excited by the success- 
es of, X. 432, 442 ; advantage of 
Ortygia to, x. 436 ; return of, 
from Adranum to Syracuse, x. 
438 ; Messdnd declares in favour 
of, X. 439; capture of Epipolse 
by, X. 440; favour of the gods 
towards, ^. 442, 459 ; ascribes bis 



successes to the gods, x. 443 ; 
temptations and conduct of, on 
becoming master of Syracuse, 
X. 444 aeq.] demolition of the 
i>ionysian stronghold in Ortygia 
by, X. 445 ; erection of courts of 
justice at Syracuse by, x. 446; 
recall of exiles to Syracuse by, 
X. 447; capitulation of Hiketas 
with, at Leontini, x. 451; puts 
down the despots in Sicily, x. 
451, 465 aeq. ; march of, from 
Syracuse against the Carthagin- 
ians, X. 452 aeq.; and Thrasius, 
X. 460; victory of, over the 
Carthaginians at the Krimdsus, 
X. 457 aeq,; and Mamerkus, x. 
461 aeq.; partial defeat of his 
troops, X. 461; victory of, over 
Hiketas at the Damurias, x. 462; 
surrender of Leontini and Hike- 
tas to, X. 462 ; peace of, with the 
Carthaginians, x. 463; capture 
of Messdnd and Hipp on by, x. 
464; lays down his power at 
Syracuse, x. 465 ; great influence 
of, after his resignation at Syra- 
cuse, X. 466, 472; and the immi- 
gration of new Greek settlers 
into Sicily, x. 467 aeq.; residence 
of, at Syracuse, x. 471 ; in the 
public assembly at Syracuse, x. 
471 aeq. ; uncorrnpted moderation 
and public spirit of, x. 473 ; 
freedom and prosperity in Sicily, 
introduced by, x. 474 ; death and 
obsequies of, x. 475 ; and Dion, 
contrast between, x. 476 aeq.; the 
constitution established at Syra- 
cuse by, exchanged for an oli- 
garchy, xii. 215. 

Timomachua in the Hellespont, x. 
133. 

Timophanea and Timoleon, x. 416 
aeq. 

Timotheuaj son of Kononj ix. 829; 
circumnavigation of Peloponne- 
sus by, ix. 348; at Zakynthus, 
ix. 358; appointment of, to aid 
Eorkyra, n.c. 373, ix. 360; delay 
of, in aiding Korkyra, ix. 868 
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Btq.f 863 n.\ and IphikraUt, ix. 
M4, X. 69, ftnd n. 1; tri»l and 
ftcqaitUl of, iz. 370 »eq.^ 371 ». 1 ; 
expedition of, to Asi* Minor, 
B.C. 366, z. 54 8eq. \ end Chari- 
demns, z. 69, 61; inccesses of, 
in Macedonie and ChalkidikA, 
B.C. 366-364, z. 60; feilnre of, et 
AmphipoliB, B.C. 364, z. 61; and 
KotyB, z. 62; in the Chersoneie, 
B.C. 363, z. 129; in the Hellespont, 
B.C. 367, zi. 28; accnsation of, by 
GhariB, xi. 29 »eq.^ 32 n.; arro- 
gance and nnpopularity of, zi. 
81 ; exile and death of, zi. 33. 

Timotheu»f of the Pontic Herakleia^ 
zii. 286. 

Tirihaguty and the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, viii. 401, 404; embassy 
of Antalkfdas, Konon, and others 
to, iz. 184 8eq.\ and Antalkidas 
at Husa, iz. 210 ; and the peace 
of Antalkidas, iz. 212; and 
Orontdi, iz. 237. 

Tiaamenua^ ton of Orestes^ ii. 4, 
7, 8 n. 

Titumenua, the Athenian^ decree 
of, vili. 97. 

Tiaiphonua^ despot of Pherse, zi. 9. 

Ttaaaphernea and Pbarnabazus, 
embassy from, to Sparta, B.C. 
418, vii. 205; and Chalkideus, 
treaty between, vii. 216; first 
treaty of, with the Peloponnes- 
ians, yii. 210; payment of the 
Peloponnesian fleet by, vii. 229; 
and Astyochns, treaty between, 
vii. 234 aeq. ; second treaty of, 
with the Peloponnesians, vii. 234 
aeq. ; and Liohas, at Mildtus, zii. 
238; doubledealing and intrigues 
of, with the Peloponnesian fleet, 
vii. 238, 240 aeq.'j escape and ad- 
vice of Alkibiadds to, vii. 244 
aeq. ; and the Greeks, Alkibiadds 
acts as interpreter between, vii. 
246; redaction of pay to the 
Peloponnesian fleet by, vii. 247 ; 
third treaty of, with the Pelo- 
ponnesians, vii. 266 aeq.'t envoy 
from, to Sparta, b.o. 411, vii. 839; 



false promisee of, to m^^ianm^ 
tIL 840 ; and the Phenieian fleet 
at Aspendos, viL 341, 856; and 
the Peloponnesians at the Helles- 
pont, vii. 355 aeq.; Alkibiadfta 
arrested by, vii. 361; charge of^ 
against Cyras the Toanger, viii. 
309; negotiations and convention 
of, with the Ten Thoasand Greeks, 
viii.- 361 aeq.; retreating march 
of the Ten Thoasand under, viii. 
864 aeq.'t treachery of, towards 
Klearchus and other Greeks, viii. 
378 aeq.; plan of, against the 
Ten Thoasand Greeks, viii. 376; 
attack of, on the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, viii. 391 ; and the Asiatic 
Greeks, ix. 28; and Derkyllidas, 
ix. 30, 40 aeq. ; and Agesilaus, ix. 
84, 90; death of, ix. 91. 

Titanideay the, i. 4, 5. 

Titanaf the i. 4, 8 ; the Orphic, i. 17. 

TldecjOai T7 ?ic).a, meaning of, v. 
378 n. 1, vi. 135 n. 2, 151 n. 1, 
162 n. 3, 168 n. 2. 

Tithrauatia supersedes Tissapher- 
nds, and op'ens negotiations with 
Agesilaus, iz. 91; sends an en- 
voy to Greece against Sparta, 
iz. 110 aeq. ; victory of Charts 
and Artabazns over, xi. 34. 

Tolmideay voyage of, round Pelo- 
ponnesus, V. 187; defeat and 
death of, v. 203. 

Tomif legendary origin of the 
name, i. 232 n. 2, xii. 294. 

Topographical impossibilities in 
the legend of Troy no obstacles 
to its reception, i. 321; criticisms 
inapplicable to the legend of 
Troy, i. 323. 

Torgiumf victory of Agatboklds 
over Deinokratds at, xii. 269. 

Toroni, surprise and capture of, 
by Brasidas, vi. 199; capture of, 
by Kleon, vi. 240. 

Torrhebia^ iii. 225. 

Torture, use of, to elicit truth, vii. 
89 n. 

Tou>n'Occupation8f encouragement 
to, at Athens, iii. 145. 
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TownSf fortification of, in early 
Greece, ii. 107 aeq, 

TradeSf Grecian deities of, i. 334. 

Tradition, Oreek^ matter of, uncer- 
tified, i. 416 ; fictitious matter in, 
does not imply fraud, i. 417. 

Tragedies, lost, of Fromdtheus, i. 
77 n. 

Tragedy, Athenian, growth of, viii. 
119 ; Athenian, abundant produc- 
tion of, viii. 120; Athenian, ef- 
fect of, on the public mind, viii. 
122 ; ethical sentiment in, viii. 137. 

TrapezuSy legendary origin of, i. 
169 ; date of the foundation of, 
iii. 261 n. 1 ; the Ten Thousand 
at, viii. 415, 426 seq. ; departure 
of the Ten Thousand from, viii. 
428. 

Trench of Artaxerxds from the Eu- 
phrates to the wall of Media, 
viii. 341, 343 n. 1. 

Trilallij defeat of Philip by, xi. 266; 
victory of Alexander over, xi. 348. 

Tribes and demes of Kleisthends, 

iv. 55. 

Tribute of the subject - allies of 
Athens, v. 266 n. 4, 269 n. 2. 

TrinaTcia, town of, vi. 396. 

Triphylia,UinyiB in,ii. 26;andElis, 
ii. 439, X. 20, 73. 

Triphylians, ii. 305. 

Triple theology of the pagan world, 
i. 423 ; partition of past time by 
Varro, i. 424. 

Tripolis, iii. 267. 

Trireme, equipment of a, v. 463 n. 1. 

TritantcBchmis, exclamation of, on 
the Greeks and the Olympic ga- 
mes, iv. 460. 

Triton and the Argonauts, i. 233. 

Tritonis, Lake, iii. 451 n.; prophe- 
cies about, iii. 464. 

Trittyes, iii. 52, 66 n. 

Troad, the, i. 324. 

Troas Alexandreia, i. 316. 

Troas, historical, and the Teukri- 
ans, i. 325. 

TrtBzen, removal of Athenians to, 
on Xerxes's approach, iv. 454. 

Trojan war, Thucydidfis's version 



of, i. 388 se€i.\ the date of, ii. 
38, 55. 

Trojans, allies of ^ i.286; new allies 
of, i. 290; and Phrygians, i. 326. 

Trophonius and Agamddds, i. 27. 

Tros, i. 278. 

Troy, legend of, i. 277 seq. 

Tunes, capture of, by Agathoklds, 
xii. 236; mutiny in the army of 
Agathoklds at , xii. 247 ; Archa- 
gathus blocked up by the Car- 
thaginians at, xii. 261, 264; vic- 
tory of the Carthaginians over 
Agathoklds near, xii. 263 ; noc- 
turnal panic in the Carthaginian 
camp near, xii. 264; AgathokUs 
deserts his army at, and they 
capitulate, xii. 265. 

Turpin, chronicle of, i. 458. 

TychS, near Syracuse, vii. 83. 

Tydeus, i. 148, 265. 

Tyndareus and Ldda, i. 164 seq. 

Tyndarion, vi. 392. 

Tyndaris, foundation of, x. 281. 

Types, manifold, of the Homeric 
gods, i. 339. 

Typhaon and Echidna, offspring 
of, i. 7. 

TyphSeus, i. 9. 

Tyre, iii. 267 seq.; siege and sub- 
jugation of, by Nebuchadnezzar, 
iii. 332 ; and Carthage, amicable 
relations between, iii. 345 ; siege 
and capture of, by Alexander, 
xii. 457 seq. 

Tyr6, different accounts of, i. 107. 

Tyrrhenians, O. Miiller's view of 
the origin of, iii. 180. 

TyrtcBUS and the first Messenian 
war, ii. 421, 422, 426 ; efiftciency 
of, in the second Messenian war, 
ii. iSOseq.'y poetry of, iv. 10; age 
and metres of, iv. 6. 

IT. 

Uranos, i. 6. 

Usury, and the Jewish law, iii. 

112 n. 1. 
Utica, iii. 272; capture of, by 

Agathoklds, xii. 268. 
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Uxiiy conquest of, by Alexander, 
zi. 495. 

V. 

Varro''s triple division of pag»n 
theology, i. 423; his triple parti- 
tion of past time, i. 472. 

Venetiy tbe, 1. 310. 

Villagers regarded as inferiors by 
Hellene, ii. 260, 262. 

Villages numerous in early Greece, 
ii. 261. 

Volsunga SagOj i. 462. 

w. 

War, the first sacred, iii. 479 «eg., 
T. 201; the social, xi. 24, 35; the 
second sacred, xi. 45 seg. , 148 
aeg.; the third sacred, xi. 272. 

Wise men of Greece, seven, iv.21 seq. 

Woips Prolegomena to Homer, ii. 
144; his theory on the composition 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, ii.l51 seq. 

Women^ Solon's laws respecting, 
iii. 140. 

Woodenhorse of TtoJj the,i. 296, 301. 

*WorTc8 and Day8\ races of men 
in, i. 64 seq. ; differs from the 
Theogony and Homer, i. 66; 
mingled ethical and mythical 
sentiment in, i, 67, 68; the ear- 
liest didactic poem, i. 69; person- 
al feeling pervading, i. 71; prob- 
able age of, i. 72; legend of 
Fanddra in, i. 75; general feeling 
of the poet in, i.76; onwomen,i.77. 

Writing, unknown to Homeric and 
Hesiodic Greeks, ii. 116; few traces 
of, long after the Homeric age, 
ii. 144; among the Greeks, iv. 24. 

X. 

Xanfhippus and Miltiadgs, iv. 283, 
291. 

Xanthippus, son of PerikleSj v. 864. 

XenarSs and Kleobtilus, the anti- 
Athenian ephors, vi. 295 seq. 

Xenias and Pasion, desertion of 
Cyrus by, viii. 329. 

Xenodokus, xii. 247, 261, 263. 

XenokrateSf embassy of, to Anti- 
pater, xii. 145, 153. 



XenophaniSy his condemnation of 
ancient legends, i. 356; Thalds, and 
Pythagoras, i. 357 seq. ; his treat- 
ment of ancientmythes, 1.403; phi- 
losophy and school of, iv. 313 seq. 

Xenophon, his treatment of ancient 
my thes, i. 395 ; on Spartan women, 
ii. 385, 386 n. 1; his Cyropsedia, 
iii. 231 n., iv. 110; his version of 
Cyrus's capture of Babylon, iv. 
140 n. 1 ; on the dikasteries, ▼. 
805, 309 n. 2 ; and Plato, evidence 
of, about Sokrat6s, viii. 208 »eg., 
248 n. 1; the preceptorial and 
positive exhortation of Sokratds 
exhibited by, viii. 250; remarks 
of, on the accusation against 
Sokratfes, viii. 278; on the con- 
demnation ofSokratds, viii. 286; 
and his joining of the Cyreian 
army, viii. 314; length of the 
parasang in, viii. 816 n. 2; dream 
of, after the seizure of the 
generals, viii. 879; address of, 
to the captains of tbe Ten Thou- 
sand, after the seizure of the 
generals, viii. 381; chosen a 
general of the Ten Thousand, 
viii. 381 ; first speech of, to the 
Ten Thousand, after being chosen 
a general, viii. 383 seq.; great 
ascendency acquired by, OTer 
the Ten Thousand, viii. 385 seq. ; 
and Cheirisophus, viii. 394, 898, 
408; prowess of, against the 
Persians, viii. 395 seq. ; in the 
mountains of the Karduchians, 
viii. 397 seq.] at the Kentrit^s, 
viii. 401 seq.\ propositions of, to 
the Ten Thousand at Trapesus, 
viii. 426 ; his idea of founding a 
new city on the Euxine, viii. 
433 seq.; charges against, and 
speeches of, at Kotydra, viii. 436 
seq.] offered the sole command of 
the Ten Thousand, viii. 446; at 
Hcrakleia and Ealp6, viii. 447 
seq. ] andKleander, viii. 454, 456 ; 
at Byzantium, viii. 456; and 
Anaxibius, viii. 466, 466 seq. ; 
takes leave of the Ten Thousand, 
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Till. 465; rejoins the Ten Thou- 
sand, viii. 467 ; and Aristarchus, 
viii. 468; and Seuthds, viii. 469, 
470 seq. ; his poverty and 
sacrifice to Zeus Meilichios, viii. 
473 seq. ; at Fergamus in Mysia, 
viii. 474 8eq.\ takes his second 
farewell of the Ten Thousand, 
viii. 476; and the Gyreian army 
under the Lacedeemonians, viii. 
477, iz. 30 n. 1, 134, 138 ; hanish- 
ment of, hy the Athenians, viii. 

478 and n. 1; at Skillus, viii. 

479 seq. ; later life of, viii. 480 ; 
and Deinarchus, viii. 481 n. 2; 
on the conduct of Sparta he- 
tween b.o. 387-379, is. 293; par- 
tiality of, to Sparta in his Hel- 
lenica, iz. 449 n. 1; on the re- 
sults of the hattle of Mantineia, 
z. 114. 

XerxeSf chosen as successor to 
Darius, iv. 346; instigated to 
the invasion of Greece, iv. 347; 
resolves to invade Greece, iv. 
848; deliheration and dreams of, 
respecting the invasion of Greece, 
iv. 851 seq, ; vast preparations of, 
for the invasion of Greece, iv. 
857 seq. ; march of, to Sardis, and 
collection of his forces there, iv. 
858; throws two hridges across 
the Hellespont, iv. 858 ; wrath of, 
on the destruction of his hridges 
across the Hellespont, iv. 869; 
punishment of the Hellespont 
by, iv. 861 seq.; second hridges 
of, over the Hellespont, iv. 362 
8eq.\ shipcanal of, across the 
isthmus of Mount Athos, iv. 368 
seq. ; bridges of, across the Btry- 
mdn, iv. 371 ; demands of, sent 
to Greece before his invasion, 
iv. 371, 403 ; and the mare which 
brought forth a hare, iv. 871 n. 
1; maich of, from Bardis, iv. 372; 
and Fythius, the Phrygian, iv. 
873 ; march of, to Abydos, iv. 
873; respect shown to Ilium by, 
iv. 375; crossing of the Helles* 
pont by, iv. 877 seq. ; march of, 



to Doriskus, iv. 878; review and 
muster of the forces of, at Doris- 
kus, iv. 375, 378; numbering of 
the army of, at Doriskus, iv. 
878; number of the army of, iv. 
880 seq.; conversations of, with 
Demaratus, iv. 385, 432, 442; 
march of, from Doriskus along 
Thrace, iv. 387 seq.; crosses the 
StrymOn and marches to Akanth» 
us, iv. 388; march of, to Therma, 
iv. 389; favourable prospects of, 
on reaching the boundary of 
Hellas, iv. 390; preparations of, 
known beforehand in Greece, iv. 
403; heralds of, obtain sub- 
mission from many Grecian cities, 
iv. 403; alarm and mistrust in 
Greece on the invasion of, iv. 
405 ; unwillingness or inability 
of northern Greeks to resist, iv. 
410 ; inability of Gelon to join 
in resisting the invasion of, iv. 
413; the Thessalians and the in- 
vasion of, iv. 413; Grecian army 
sent to defend Tempd against, 
iv. 413; abandonment of the 
defence of Tempd against, iv. 
414 seq. ; submission of northern 
Greeks to, after the retreat £rom 
Tempd, iv. 416; engagement of 
confederate Greeks against such 
as joined, iv. 417 ; first encounter 
of the fieet of, with that of 
the Greeks, iv. 427; movements 
of, from Therma to Thermo- 
pylae, iv. 428; movements of the 
lieet of, from Therma to Thermo- 
pylffi, iv. 429 n. 1 ; destruction of 
the fleet of, by storm at Magne- 
sia, iv. 430 seq.; delay of, with 
his land force near Trachis, iv. 
432 seq. ; impressions of, about 
the defenders at Thermopylae, 
iv. 433 ; at Thermopylae, doubts 
about the motives ascribed by 
Herodotus to, iv. 433 ; the moun- 
tain-path avoiding Thermopylse 
revealed to, iv. 436; impressions 
of, after the combat with Leoni- 
das, iv. 442; Demaratus's advice 
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to, ftfter th« death of LeonidM, » 

ir. 442; manoBarret aBoribed to, * 

re»pectlng the dead at Thermo- ^^^* '** Oreat^ the Ton Thousand 

pylflp, iv. 449; losses of, repaired C^reeki at, viii. 871 »«g.; crossed by 

after the battle of Thermopyl», ♦'^o Ten Thousand Greeks, riiUW. 

iv. 462; abandonment of Attica -^Tagreti*, i. 18, 19 n. 

on the approach of, iv. 466 seq.; ^<i^vnthus, iii. 406; Timotheus at, 

occupation of Attica and Athens *** ^^^ ' 'o*"°®* o^ Dion mustered 

by, ir. 460; conversation of, with **» ** ^^^» ^®®» Dion's royage 

Arcadians, on the Olympic games, ''°"» *° Herakleia, x. 867. 

iv. 4fiO; detachment of, against -ZTaleukt**, iii. 878. 

Delphi, iv. 460; capture of the ^^^oxis, i. 432. 

Acropolis at Athens by, iv. 462 -ZTawk^g, iii. 862; fate of, v. 66 acq. 

aeq.\ number of the fleet of, at '^«''w»pa, Alexander at, xli. 29. 

Balamls, iv. 466 n. i ; reviews -^TeZoj, i. 8. 

his fleet at Phal6rum, and calls ^***® ^f ■^^**> ^^**- 1*2, 144. 

a council of war, iv. 466; reso- ^^P^yruSf i. 6. 

lution of, to fight at Salamis ^^*^' *"^ Kalais, 1. IM. 

iv. 467; Themi8tokl6s»s message •^«'*"« "d Amphidn, Homeric 

to, before the battle of Salamis, legend of, i. 260, 266 »eq, 

iv. 472; surrounds the Greeks at -^Teupito, iii. 119; Boeckh's opinion 

Salamig, iv. 474 aeq. , and the ^^ *^® pecuniary qualification 

fleets at Salamis, position of, °'» ***• ^^^ »»• 1- 

iv. 478; story of three nephews ^''^"^ *• ^i 6, 7, 8, 12; Homeric, i. 

of, at Salamis, iv. 479 n. 1 : fears ^^» account of, in the Orphic 

of, after the battle of Salamis, Theogony, i. 17, 18; mythical 

iv. 484 ; resolves to go back to character, names, and functions, 

Agift after the battle of Salamis, ** ^ '*^- » origin of the numer- 

iv. 486 aeq,', sends his fleet to °^* mythes of, i. 63 ; and Prom«- 

Asia after the battle of Salamis theus, i. 62, 74; and Danad, i. 89; 

iv. 486 ; Mardonius's proposal to,' *°d Alkmfinft, i. 91 ; and .Sgina,' 

after the battle of Salamis, iv. *' ^^^5 "d EurOpa, i. 261; and 

486; Themistoklfts's message to, Ganymdddi, i. 278; in the fourth 

after the battle of Salamis, iv. ^**°^ ®' **^« ^l**d difTerent from 

487; retreating march of, to the ^®"" ^" *^® *'■* *°d eighth, 11. 

Hellespont, iv. 488 $eq.\ and l^^i ^actuation of Greek opinion 

Artayktds, v. 65 ; causes of the ^^ ***® supremacy of, iv. 122 n. l. 

repulse of, from Greece, v. 96 ; ^^^' Ammony Alexander's visit to 

comparison between the invasion ***® oracle of, xii. 472. 

of, and that of Alexander, v. 96; ^**'* Laphyatiog, i. 124. 

death of, vlii. 304. ^^**» LykoeuSj i. 169. 

Xuf/iufl, i.98 wr/., 102; and Kreusa, Zeua Meilichioa, Xenophon's ea* 
i. 192. criflce to, viii 473 aeq, 

ZopyruSj iv. 168. 

THE END, 
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Essay on English Poetry. Post Svo. 3s. 6d, 

CABNARYON'S (Lord) Portugal, Gallicia, and the Basque 
Provinces. From Notes made during a Journey to those Countries. 
Third Edition. Post Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Keminiscences of Athens and the Morea. Ex- 
tracts from a Journal during Travels in Greece in 1839. With Map. 
Crown Svo. Is. 6d, 

Recollections of the Druses of Lebanon. With 



Notes on their Religion. Third Edition. Post Svo. bs.6d, 

CASTLEREAGH (The) DESPATCHES, from the commencement 
of the official career of the late Viscount Castlereagh to the dose of his 
life. Edited by the Marquis OF Lo2rDOin>KBBY. 12 Vols. Svo. 14«.each. 

CATHCART'S (Sir George) Commentaries on the War in Bussia 
and Germany, 1812-13. Plans. Svo. 14s. 

CAYALCASELLE and CROWE'S History of Painting in 

Italy, from the Second to the Sixteenth Century. 1st Series. With 
100 Illustrations. 3 Vols. Svo. 63<. 

History of Painting in North Italy, includ- 
ing Venice, Lombardy, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Parma, Friali, 
Ferrara, and Bologna. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. (Nearly Beady.) 

Notices of the Lives and Works of the 



Early Flemish Painters. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 12«. 

CHILD (G. Chaplin, M.D.) Benedicite ; or, the Song of the Three 
Children ; being Illustrations of the Power, Beneficence, and Design 
manifested by the Creator in his works. Third Edition. Post Svo. 6s. 

CHURCH (The) AND THE AGE. A Series of Essays on the 
Principles and Present Position of the Anglican Church, by the Bishop 
of GLoncKSTEB and Bbistol; Dean of Chighbstbb; Kev. Dr. Ibons; 
Rev. Charles Pbitchard; Rev. Dr. Babby; Rev. M. P. Sadleb; 
Rev. A. W. Haddak; Rev. W. Walshah How; Rev. R. St. Jomr 
Tybwhitt; Professor Montagu Burbows. Edited by Rev. A. Wan» 
and Rev. W. D. Maglaoan. Sto. {Nearly Scai^.) 
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OHURTON'S (Arordiaoon) Qongora. An Iligtorlcal Eaiaj on tbe 
Am of Philip III. and IV. of Spain. With TranilaUoni. Portrait. 
9 VoU. ~ 



Small 8vo. 



CICSRO'S LIFE AND TIMES. With hig Character viewed 

an a Statesman, Orator, and Friend, and a Selection from hlH Oorre*- 
pondence and OrAtlonii. By William Forsyth, Q.O. Third Edition, 
With Illuitratlone. 8vo. 

CLARK'S (8iR Jamks) Memoir of John Conolly, M.D., D.C.L. 
GomprlRing a Bketrh of the Improved Trentnifni of the luiane In 
Europe ana America. With Portrait. PostSvo. iOs.Bd. 

OLIVE'S (liORD) Life. By Rit. G. R. Gliio, M.A. Post 8to. 8«. 6(f. 

CLODE'S (C. M.) Mllitirj Forces of the Crown ; their Adminigtra- 
tion and GoT*rnment. Voli. I. and II. 8vo. 21$, each. 

COLCHESTER (Thi) PAPERS. The Diary and Corregpondence 
of Gharlei Abhott, Lord Colchester, Speaker of the Ilouee of Commone, 
1803-1817. Portrait. 8 Voli. 8to. 

CIOLERIDQE'S (Samuil Tatlor) Table-Talk. New Edition. 

Portrait. Fcap. 8to. 8«. ed. 

COLLI NO WOOD'S (Cuthbrrt) Rambles of a Naturalist on the 
Shoree and Watera of the China Sea. Being Obiervattons in Natural 
History during a Voyage to Chins, Formosa, Borneo, Singapore, dko.* 
during 1866—67. With Illustrations. 6to. 16«. 

COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Home and Colonial Library.] 
COOK'S (Canon) Sermons Preached at Lincoln's Inn Chapel^ 

and on Bpeoial Occasions. 8ro. 9«. 

COOKBRT (MoDBRN DoMBSTic). Founded on Principles of Economy 
and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Famlllti. By a 
Lady. N«w Edition. Vfoodcuti, Foap. 8vo. 6i, 

CORNWALLIS (Thi) Papers and Correspondence during the 
American War,— Administrations In India,— Union with Ireland, and 
Peace of Amiens. Btcond Edition, 8 Vols. 8vo. 

COWPER'S (Mart, Countbss) Diary while Lady of the Bedchamber 

to Caroline Princrss of Wales, 1714>90. Edited by lion. Sraiioia 
CowpiR. Swond Edition, Portrait. 6vo. 10«. 6d. 

CRABBE'S (Riv. Gioror) Life and Poetical Works. Plates. 
8 toIk. Fcap. 8vo. 2ia,\ or Complete In 1 Vol. Plates. Royal 
8vo. 7«. 

CREE'S (Rxy. E. D.) Portrait of the Primitiye Church. Fcap. 

8vo. Is, 

CROKER'S (J. W.) Progressive Geography for Children. 

I\fthEdUim, ISmo. U.6d. 

Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 

England. Fi/fmth Edition. Woodcuts. 16mo. S«.6d. 

Boswell's Life of Johnson. Including the Tonr to 

the Hebrides. Portraits. Royal 8vo. 10«. 

Essays on the Early Period of the French Revolntion. 



8to. \u. 

Historical Essay on the Guillotine. Fcap. 8to. 1«. 



CBOMWELL (Olxtir) and John Bunyan. By Robmt Sovthit* 
PostSfo. %** 
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OROWE'S AND CAVALOASELLE'S Notloei of the Early FlemUh 

Palnterg. Woodoata. PoiitSvo. I2s, 

History of Painting In Italy, fk-om 2nd to 16lh 

Oentiinr. Derived from HlstoHoAl ReM«iirohM m well m Inipertloo of 
the WurkN of Art In that Oniintty. Ut StrUt, With 100 lUuitta- 
tioni. 8V0I1. 6vo. Slf. fftoh. 

/Second Series, Including 

Venice, Lombardy. PaditA, Vicens«, Veronn, Parma, Friull, Ferrara, and 
Bologna. With lUuitratinnH. a Vola. 8vo. {Ntarty ntady.) 

OUMMINQ'S (R. Gordon) Five Years of a Hunter's Life In the 
Far Interior of Mouth AMoai with Anoodote* of the Ghioe, and Notices 
of the Native Tribei. Niw Miiiion, Woodcuti. Poii 8vo. fl«. 

OUNNINGHAM'S (Allan) Poems and Songs. Now first col- 
lected and arranged, with Biographical Notice. 34mo. S«. 64. 

(Petir) London : Post and Present. A New 

JMUhn, With numoroue Illualrationi. 3 Vole. 6ro. (/n prtparation)* 

OURTIUS' (Provxssor) Student's Greek Grammar, for Oolleges 
and the Upper Forma. Kdlted by Da. Wk. Bmitu. Third SditUm, 
Pout 8vo. 0«. 

Smaller Greek Grammar for the Middle and Lower 

Forms. 19mo. 81. 6(2. 

OURZON'S (Hoy. Robbrt) Armimia ard Erziroum. A Tear on 
the Frontier! of Rumila, Turkey, and Perela. Third Sdition, Wood- 
cuti. PoitSvo. 7s. dd, 

Vlilti to the Monasteries of the Levant. Fifth Edition, 

lUuatratlouB. Poet Bvo. It. Bd, 

GUST'S (Grhrral) Warriors of the 17th Century— The Thirty Years* 
War^The Olvll Warn of Frnnce end England— and Commanders of 
Fleets and Armies before the Enemy. 6 VuU. PoitSvo. 

Annals of the Wars— 18th &19th Century, 1700—1815. 

Compiled from the moit Authvntic Bourcei. With Mape. 9 Vol«. Poet 
8vo. Of. each. 

DARWIN'S (Charlib) Journal of Researches into the Natural 
Illetory of the Countriea vialted during a Voyage round the World. 
Poet 8vo. 9t. 

Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection ; 

or, the Preaenratlon of Faroured Racea In the Struggle fbr Life. F{fth 
SdUion. Poat8TO. Ut. 

Fertilization of Orchids through Insect Agency, and 

AS to the good of Intercroaalng. Woodcuti. Poet 8vo. 9i. 

Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 

With Illuatratlone. S Vole. 8to. 88«. 

- Fact and Argument for Darwin. By Fritz Mullbr. 

With numerouii Illuntratlone and Addltlona by the Author. Translated 
from the Qerman by W. B. Dallas. Woodcuts. Puet 8vo. 6«. 

DAVIS'S (Natqam) Visit to the Ruined Cities of Numidia and 

Cartbaglnla. Illustrations. 8vo. 16f. 

DAVY'S (Sir Humphry) Consolations in Trarel; or, Lait Daji 

of a Pblloeopber. Ntw SdiHon, Woodcuts. Fcap. 8yo. St, Bd, 

Salmonla; or, Days of Fly Fishing. New Edition* 



Woodeuti. Fcap.Sro. Zt.Bd, 
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DELEPIERRE*S (Ootiyi) History of FlemlBh Literature. From 

the Twelfth Century. 8vo. 9«. 

Hietorical Difficulties and Contested Events. 

Being Notes on some Doubtful Points of History. Post Sto. 6», 

DBNISON'S (E. B.) Life of Bishop Lonsdale, D.D. With Selec- 
tions from his Writings. With Portrait. Crown Bro. 10«. 6d. 

DERBY'S (Earl of) Translation of the Iliad of Homer into 
English Blank Verse. F\/th EdUion, 2 vols. 8yo. 24«.; or Popular 
Edition. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 10«. 

Translations from the Poets, Ancient and Modern. Sro. 

DE ROS'S (Lord) Memorials of the Tower of London. Second 

Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8\ro. 12t. 

Young Officer's Companion; or, Essays on Military 

Duties and Qualities : with Examples and Illustrations from History. 
New Edition. PoBt Svo. 9$. 



DIXON'S (W. Hepworth) Story of the Life of Lord Bacon. Second 

Editunu Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

DOGKBREAEING ; the Most Expeditious, Certain, and Easy 
Method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity be required. With 
a Few Hints for those who Love the Dog and the Guu. By Libut.- 
Gbv. Hdtohihson. Fifth Edition. With 40 Woodcuts. Crown 8to. 9«. 

DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Priyate Families. 
Nev Edition, Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 6t, 

DOUGLAS'S (Sir Howard) Life and Adventures. By S. W. 

FuLLOM. Portrait. Svo. 16«. 

Theory and Practice of Gunnery. Fifth Edition. Plates. 

Svo. 21s. 

Military Bridges. Third Edition, Plates. 870. 21*. 

Naval Warfare with Steam. Svo. 8«. 6d, 

Modem Systems of Fortification. Plans. Svo. 12*. 



DRAKE'S (Sir Franois) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 

Land. By John Babbow. Third Edition. PostSvo. 2s, 

(W. RioHARp) Notes on Venetian Ceramics. Medium 

Svo. As. 

DRINEWATER'S (John) History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. With a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods. Post Svo. 2«. 

DUCANGE'S MEDIEVAL LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Translated by Rev. E. A. Dayman, M.A. Small 4to. 

(In pr^aration,) 

DU CHAILLU'S (Paul B.) EQUATORIAL AFRICA, with 

Accounts of the Gorilla, the Nest-building Ape, Chimpansee, Croco- 
dile, &c. Illustrations. Svo. 2i«. 

Journey to Ashango Land ; and Further Pene* 

tration into Equatorial Africa. Illustrations. Svo. 31s. 

tSRIK'S (Losd) Letters from High Latitudes ; an Account 
~ a Y«ebt Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen. and Spitsbergen. Fifth 
Woodcuts. PostSvo. 7s. W. 
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DYER'S (Tboi. H.) History of Modern Europe, from the taking 

of Conitantinople bjr tbt Turkf to tbt elmit of tbt War In tu« 
Crimea. 4 VoUt. 870. 

BASTLAKE'S (Sib Gbablii) Italian Schools of Painting. From 

tb« Oerman of Kuolkb. Edited, with Notei. Third EdMcn, Illui- 
tratod firom tb« Old MaNtori. 3 Vols. PoNtSyo. 80«. 

New Series of Contributions to the Literature of 

Art. With Memoir. \\j hkvt Kantlakr, 8ro. 

EDWARDS' (W. H.) Voyage up the River Amazon, including a 

visit to Para. Post 870. 2tf. 

ELDON'S (LoBp) Public and Private Life, with Selections firom 

hli Correipondenea and Diaries. By Uobaoi Twiss. TMrd MdUUm, 
Portrait, d Vols. PoHt8ro. 2U, 

ELGIN (The late Lobp) Selections from Correspondence and 

Deipatehei. Edited bj TiiKOUOttR WAUtonn. B70. {Nearly Jl€ady.) 

ELLESMERE'S (Loan) Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 
Tranilated tram tbe Oerman. Poit 6ro, 3«. 

ELLIS'S (W.) Visits to Madagascar, including a Journey to 
tbs Oapltal, with notfeee of Natural Hlitory, and Present CMllsatlon 
of tbe People. Map and Woodcutn. Sto. 16«. 

Madagascar Revif>ited. Setting forth the Persecutions and 

Ilsroiclufreringsof ibe NatlveCbrUtlans. lUuitratlons. 6to. 16«* 

(Mb0.) Education of Character, with Hints on Moral 

Training. Post 8vo. 7«. U, 

ELPHINSTONE'S (Hov. MonvTiTUABT) History of India— the 

Hindoo and Mabomedan Periods. Fi/th Edition. Map. Sto. 18«. 

ENGEL'S (Gabl) Music of the Most Ancient Nations; particularly 

of tbe AmyrianNi Kg^ptlanii, And Hebrews; wltb Special Referenoe to 
tbe DlMoverles In Wentorn Asia and In Kgypt. Wltb 100 Illustrations. 
Sto. ie«. 

ENGLAND (Histobt or) from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 

of Versalllee, 1718—88. IS7 Lord Maroit (now Earl gtanbope). JAbrary 
Edition,! Vobi. 8yo. 03«.; or J^opular Edition, JVoU, X*ONtdro. 86«. 

Prom the First Invasion by the Romans, continued 

to 1860. By Mrs. Mabkbam. New Edition, revited* Woodeuts. 
12mo. ii. 

Prom the Invasion of Julius Ceesar to the Revolu- 



tion of 1668. Vy David Hums. Corrected and continued to 1868. 
Edited bf Wm. Hmitii, LL.D. WoodcuU. Fo»t 8ro. It. 6d. 

(Smaller History of). By Wm. Smith, LL.D. 

New Edition, continwd to 1868. Woodeute. 18mo. 8«, 0J. 

Little Arthur*s. By Ladt Callcott. New EdiUon, 



continued to 1662. Woodcuts. 18mo. *it. ed. 

ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ESKIMAUX and English Vocabulary, for Travellers in the Arctie 

Regions. 16mo. 8«. 6d. 

ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S TRANSACTIONS. New Series. 

Vols. I. to VI. 8ro. lOi, 6</. eacb. 

EXETER'S (Bishop of) Letters to Charles Butler, on hia Book of 
tbe Roman Catbolle Cboreb. Ntw Edition* Post0vo. 9t, 
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FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A CoIIeetioii of a Thonttnd Taliutble 

And Useftil Reeelpts. Fcap. 8to. 6$. fUL 

FARRAR'S (A. 8.) Critical HUtory of Free Thought in 
reference to the ChriBtUn Religion. Being the Hampton Lectures, 1881. 
8ro. Idi. 

(P. W.) Origin of Language, baaed on Modem 

Reaeftrches. Fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

FSRGUSSON'S (Jambs) PalaceH of Nineveh and Penepolis 

Restored. Woodcuts. 8vo. 16«. 



Hifltory of Architecture in all Countries : from tke 

Earliest Times to thn Present Day. With 1200 Illustrations and an 
Index. Vols. 1. and II. 8vo. 42s. each. 



History of Architecture. YoL III. — The Modem 



styles. With 312 lUustrations, and an Index. Bvo. 81«. dd. 



Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem ; 

being the Substance of Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion, 1862 and '66. WoodcuU. 8vo. 7i.M. 

FLEMING (Wm.) Student's Manual of Moral Philosophy. Post 

8vo. 1$. 6d. 

FLOWER GARDEN (Thi). By Rby. Thos. Jaxis. Fcap. Sro. U. 
FONNEREAU'3 (T. G.) Diary of a Dutiful Son. Fcap. 8vo. 

4s. 6d. 

FORSTEK'S (Johh) Arrest of the Fire Members by Charles the 

First. A Chapter of English History re-written. Post Svo. 

Grand Remonstrance, 1641. With an Essay on 

English freedom nnder the Plantagenet and Tudor Sovereigns. Second 
Edition, PostSvo. 12«. 

Sir John Eliot: a Biography, 1590—1632. With 



Portraits. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 8Q«. 

Biographies of Oliyer Cromwell, Daniel De Foe, 

Sir Richard Steele, Charles Churchill, Samuel Foote. Third Edition, 
PostSvo. 12s. 

FORD'S (Richard) Gatherings from Spain. Post 8yo. Zs, 6d, 

FORSYTH'S (William) Life and Times of Cicero. With Selections 
from his Correspondence and Orations. Third Edition. Illustrations. 8to. 

FORTUNE'S (Robert) Narratiye of Two Visits to the Tea 
Countries of China, 184^^2. Third Edition. Woodcuts. 3 Vols. Post 
8vo. 18«. 

Yedo and Peking. With Notices of the Agricul- 
ture and Trade of China. Illustrations. 8vo. 16«. 

FOSS' (Edward) Judges of England. With Sketches of their 
Lives, and Notices of the Courts at Westminster, from the Conquest to 
the Present Time. 9 Vols. 8vo. 126s. 

TabulsB Curiales; or, Tables of the Superior Conrts 

of Westminster Hall. Showing the Judges who sat in them from 1066 
to 1864 ; with the Attorney and Solicitor Generals of each reign. To 
which is prefixed an Alphabetical List of all the Judges during the 
same period. 8to. lOt. 6<l. 
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FRANOE (HiSTORT of). From the Conquest bj the Oauls, 

conHnu«d to 1861. j By Mm. Mabkhak. New Edition, revised. Wood- 
outa. 12mo. 4«. 



From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 

Second Empire, 1862. By W. H. Pbabsoit. Edited by Wm. Smith, 
LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 7«. 6d. 

FRENOH (Trb) in Algiers ; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 
and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Dutv Gobdom. 
Post 8vo. S«. 

FREBE'S (M.) Old Deccan Days ; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends 

Current in Southern India. Collected from Oral Tradition. Illustrated 
by C. S. Fekbx. With an Introduction and Notes, by Sib Babtlb 
Fbbbb. Crown 8ro. 12«. 

GALTON'S (F&AHCis) Art of Travel ; or, Hints on the Shifts and 
Contriyances available in Wild Countries. Fourth Edition. Wood- 
outs. Post 8vo. 7a. 6d, 

GEOGRAPHY (Akcieht). A Manual for Students. By Rev. W. 

L. Bevak. Woodcuta. PostSvo. 7s. 6d. 

(Mopbbh). a Manual for Students. By Rev. W. 

L. Bevak. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. Qd. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of 

London. 8vo. Annually, 20«. 

GERMANY (History of). From the Invasion by Marius, continued 
to 1867. By Mrs. Mabxham. New Edition, revited. Woodcuts. 12mo. 

GIBBON'S (Edward) History of the Decline and Fall of the 

Roman Empire. Edited by Milman and Guizot. A New Edition. 
Preceded by his Autobiography. And Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Wm. 
Smith. Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 60«. 

(The Student's Gibbon) ; Being an Epitome of the 

above work, Inoorporatingr the Researches of Recent Commentators. By 
Dr. Wm. Smitb. woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

GIFFARD'S (Edward) Deeds of Naval Daring ; or. Anecdotes of 

the BriUsh Navy. Fcap.Svo. Be.6d. 

GLADSTONE'S (W. E.) Financial Statements of 1863, 60, 68, 
and 64 ; with Speeches on Tax-Bills and Charities. Second Edition, 
8vo. 12«. 

Speeches on Parliamentary Reform. Third 

Edition. Post 8vo. 6«. 

GLEIG'S (G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 
and New Orleans. PoHt 8vo. 2s. 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post 8vo. 8*. 6d. 

Narrative of Sale's Brigade in AffghanistaQ. Post 8vo. 28. 

Life of Robert Lord Olive. Post 8vo. 8*. 6d. 

Sir Thomas Munro. Post 8vo. 8*. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH'S (Olivbr) Works. A New Edition. Edited with 
Notes by Fitbb CumriKOEAM. Vignettea. 4 Vols. Svo. 80f. 
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QONGORA; An Historical Essay on the Times of Philip III. and 
lY. of Spain. With lUastratioiui. By Aschobacost Chuktov. Por- 
trait. 2 vols. Post 8ro. 

GOBDOITS (Sni Alix. Duvf ) Sketches of Gennan life, and Scenes 
fromtheWarofLibenttloin. From the Gennan. PostSvo. 8«.6(l. 



(Ladt Duff) Amber-Witch: A Trial for Witch- 
craft. From the German. PoetSro. 8«. 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. 2. The PriBoners of Abd-el-Kadir. From the Freooh. 
PoetSro. 2s. 

OOUGER'S (Hbitbt) Personal Narratiye of Two Years' Imprison- 
ment in Barmah. Second Edition. Woodeuts. PostSvo. 

GRAMMARS (Latin and Greek). See Curtius; Matthus ; Smith ; 

King Edwabd YIth., &o. Ac. 

GREECE (HisTORT OF). From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest By Wx. Smith, LL.D. Woodents. PostSvo. 7t. 6d. 

(Smaller History of). By Wm. Smith, LL.D. Wood- 
cuts. 16mo. 35. Qd. 

GRENYILLE (Thb) PAPERS. Being the PabUc and Private 
Correspondence of George Grenville, including his Pbiyatb Diabt. 
Edited by W. J. Smith. 4 Vols. Syo. 16«. each. 

GRET'S (Earl) Correspondence with King William IVth. and 

Sir Herbert Taylor, from November, 1830, to the Passing of the Reform 
Act in 1882. 2yoU. Svo. 80«. 

*" Parliamentary Government and Reform ; with 

Suggestions for the Improvement of our Representative System. 
Seocmd Edition. Svo. 9s. 

■ (Sir Georob) Polynesian Mythology, and Ancient 
Traditional History of the New Zealand Race. Woodcuts. Post 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

GRUNER'S (Lewis) Terra-Cotta Architecture of North Italy, 

From careful Drawings and Restorations. With Illustrations, engraved 
and printed in Colours. Small folio. 61. 5s, 

GROTE*S (Gborob) History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 
to the eloseof the generation contemporary with the death of Alexander 
the Great. Fourth Edition. Maps. S Vols. Svo. Il2s, Or, FKfpiUar 
Edition, 12 Vols, Post Svo. 65. each. 



Plato, and the other Companions of Socrates, 



Second Edition. 8 Vols. Svo. 45«. 

— (Mrs.) Memoir of Ary Scheflfer. Post 8ro. Ss, 6d, 



GXnZOT*S (M.) Meditations on Christianity, and on the Religious 
Questions of the 'Day. Part I. The Essence. Part II. The Present 
State. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 20«. 
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HALLAM'S (Hihbt) Oonititutlonal History of England, from the 
Aooeision of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. 
Swtnth EtUHon. SVoIs.Svo. 80«., or 3 Volii. Poit 8vo. 18«. 



Hiatorj of Europe during the Middle Agei. 

nnth Edition, 8 Vols. 8vo. 80«., or 3 Voli. Foit 8ro. ISi. 

Edited. With Additional Notei and Illuitrationi. 



Bf Wm. Smith, LL.D. Poet 8vo. Uniform with the *' Student's Hume." 

(/n Preparation.) 

Literary History of Europe, during the IBth, 16th and 

irtli Centuries. Fourth Edition. 8 Vols. 6vo. 86«., or 4 Vols. Post 
8yo. Ui». 

Historical Works. Containing History of England, 

—Middle Ages of Europe,— Literary History of Europe. Complete 
in 10 Vols. Fost 8vo. 6«. each. 

— (Arthur) Remains; in Verse and Prose. With Pre- 

fftoe, Memoir, and Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

HAMILTON'S (Jamis) Wanderings in North Africa. With Illustra- 
tions, Post 8vo. 12«. 

HANNAH'S (Rbv. Dr.) Bampton Lectures for 1868; the Divine 
and Human Elements in Holy Scripture. 8vo. lOs, Qd. 

HART'S ARMY LIST. (Quarterly and AnnuaUy,) Sro. 
HAY*S (J. H. Druxxonp) Western Barbary, iU Wild Tribes and 

Savage Animals. Post Svo. 3«. 

HEAD'S (SirFraitcis) Horse and his Rider. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 6i, 

Royal Engineer. With Illustrations. 8vo. 12*. 

Rapid Journeys across the Pampas. Post Svo. 2«. 

Bubbles from the Bninnen of Nassau. Seventh Edition, 



Illustrations. Post 8vo. It. 6df. 

Emigrant. Pcap. 8vo. 2«. 6d. 

Stokers and Pokers ; or, the London and North Western 

Railway. Post 8vo. 9«. 

(Sir Ediiditd) Shall and Will; or, Future Auxiliary 

Verbs. Foap. 8vo. U. 

HEBER'S (Bishop) Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, 

from Calcutta to Bombay, with an Account of a Journey to Madras 
and the Boutbem Provinctis. Txoelfth BdUion. 9 Vols. PostSvo. 7«. 



Poetical Works, including Palestine, Europe, The Red 

Sea, Hymns, &o. A«u> Edition. Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 8i. Qd, 

— •— Hymns adapted to the Weekly Church Servioe of the 

Year. 16mo. U. 6d. 

HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Edited, with Notes 

and Essays, historical, ethuographioal, and geographical, by Rst. Q« 
Rawlinsok, aHslsted by Sir Hmrt KA.\<ru««»« kcA.%v».^»^.^xw» 
KiJfsoif. StcondEdiiian, U^i^iwi^L'^oQftA'aU. i'^^Stf^* ^^'k. «*- 



16 LIST OP WORKS 



FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— TRAVEL-TALK. English, French, Qerman, and 

Italian. ISmo. 8«. M. 

NORTH GERMANY,— HoLLAHD, Bbloiux, Prus- 

8IA, and the Rhine from Holland to Siritaerland. Map. Post 8vo. 10«. 

SOUTH GERMANY, Bararia, Auitria, StyrU, 



SalBberg, the Anstrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, Hungary, and the 
Danube, ftx>m Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. Post 9vo. 10«. 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO THE TYROL. Post 8vo. 



6«. 

PAINTING. German, Flemish, and Dutch SchooU. 



Woodcuts. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 34«. 

LIVES OF THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. 



By Crowb and Cavaloasbllb. Illustrations. Post Svo. 13«. 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 



Maps. Post Svo. lOs. 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. Post 



Svo. 6i. 

FRANCE, Normandy, Brittany, the French Alpg, 



the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Oaronne, Dauphin^, Provenoe, and 
the Pyrenees. Maps. Post Svo. 12«. 

CORSICA and SARDINIA. Maps. Post Sro. 4s. 



PARIS, and its Environs. Map and Plans. Post 

Svo. 8«. ed. 

*»* Murbat's Plam of Pabts, mounted on canvas. Bi. M, 
SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque Provinces, 

Leon, The Asturtas, Qaliola, ERtremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, Oranada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Arragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, 
&0.&C. Maps. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 34«. 

PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Porto, Cintra, Mafra, &c. 



Map. Post Svo. 9«. 

NORTH ITALY, Piedmont, Liguria, Venetia, 



Lombardy, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Map. Post Svo. 18«. 

CENTRAL ITALY, Lucca, Tuscany, Florence, The 



Marches,Umbria,and the Patrimony of St. Peter's. Map. Post Svo. 10«. 
ROME AND ITS Ehvibohs. Map. Post Svo. 9*. 

SOUTH ITALY, Two Sicilies, Naples, Pompeii, 



Herculaneum, and Vesuvius. Map. Post Svo. lOi. 

- KNAPSACK GUIDE TO ITALY. Post Svo. 6«. 
SICILY, Palermo, Messina, Catania, Syracuse, Etna, 



and the Ruins of the Greek Temples. Map. Post Svo. 12«. 

PAINTING. The Italian Schools. Edited by Sir 

Chablbs Eabtlakb, R.A. Woodcuts. 3 Vols. Post Svo. 80«. 

LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS, from Cimabuk 



to Babsano. By Mrs. Jambbok. Portraits. Post Svo. 13«. 

DENMARK, Swideh, and Norway. New Edition. 



Maps. Post Svo. {In Preparation.) 
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HAND-BOOK— KNAPSACK GUIDE TO NORWAY. Map. 
Post 8yo. 6a. 

RUSSIA, St. Pbtsrsburoh, Mosoow, Poland^ and 



Finland. Maps. PostSvo. 15«. 

GRBECE, the Ionian Islands, Albania, Theualj, 



and Macedonia. Maps. PostSvo. {In preparation,) 

TURKEY, Malta, Aeia Minor, Constantinople, 



Armenia, Mesopotamia, &e. Maps. Post 8yo. {In preparation.) 

EGYPT, Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, the 



Sues Canal, the Pyramids, See, Map. Post Sto. 16a, 

HOLY LAND — Syria and Palbsiinb, Peninsula 



of Sinai, Edom, and Syrian Desert. Maps. 2 Vols. FostSvo. 24«. 

INDIA — BoxBAT AND MADRAS. Map. 2 Yols. 



Post.8yo. 2U, 



ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

HANDBOOK— MODERN LONDON. Map. 16mo. Zs. 6d. 

KENT AND SUSSEX, CanteVbury, Dover, Rams- 



gate, Sheemess, Rochester, Chatham, Woolirlch, Brighton, Chichester, 
Worthing, Hastings, Leires, Arundel, dec. Map. Post 8vo. 10*. 

SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rei- 

gate, Quildford, Winchester, Southampton, Portsmouth, and Isle or 
WiOBT. Maps. PostSvo. 10«. 



WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 

Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
&o. Map. Post 8vo. lOt, 



DEVON AND CORNWALL, Exeter, Ilfracombe, 

Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Tor- 
quay, Launceston, Truro, PeDsance, Falmouth, Ac. Maps. PostSvo. 10s. 

SOUTHERN C ATH BDR ALS, Winchester, Salisbury, 



Exeter, Wells, Chichester, Rochester, Canterbury. With 110 Illustra- 
tions. 2 Vols. Croirn Sto. 2ia, 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 



Reading, Aylesbury, Uxbridge, Wycombe, Henley, the City and Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and the Descent of the Thames. Map. Post 8vo. 
7«. 6df. 

GLOUCESTER. HEREFORD, and WORCESTER, 



Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Ross, Mai 
Tern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Map. Post 8vo. 
63. 6d. 



WESTERN CATHEDRALS, Bristol,Gloucestcr, Here- 

ford, Worcester, and Lichfield. With 60 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 16«. 

CATHEDRALS OF GLOUCESTER, HERE- 



roBD, and Worgkstbr. With IllustratioDS. Post Svo. Si. dd, 

NORTH WALES, Bangor, Carnaryon, Beaumarip, 



Snowdon, Conway, Ac. Map. Post 8vo. 6$, 6d, 

SOUTH WALES, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea. 

and The Wye, &e. Map. Post 8vo. 6t. ed. 
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HAND-BOOK— DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, & STAFFORD, 

Matlock, Bakewell, Cbatswortb, The Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, Dove 
Dale, Ashborne, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvoir, Melton 
Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall, Tamworth. Map* 
Poet 8yo. 7«. 6d. 

YORKSHIRE, Doncaaler, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 

Scarborough, Wbltby, Harrogate, Rlpoo, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradfoi^d, 
Halifax, Uuddersfield, Sheffield. Map and Plans. Post Svo. 12s, 



NORTHERN CATHEDRALS, York, Ripon, Dar- 

ham, Carlisle, Chester, and Manchester. With 60 Illustratious. 2 Vols. 
Crown 8yo. 21«. 

DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 



castle, Darlington, Gatesbead, BiKbop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, 
Sunderland, Shields, Berwick-on-Tweed, Morpeth, Tynemouth. Cold- 
stream, Alnwick, &o. Map. Post 8vo. 9i. 

WESTMORLAND ahd CUMBERLAND— Lan- 



caster, Fumess Abbey, Ambleside, Kendal. Windermere, Coniston, 
Keswick, Grasmere, Carlisle, Cockermouih, Penrith, Appleby. Map. 
PostSro. 6s, 

*»* Murbat'b Map of thb Lakk Distbict, on canyas. St, 6d, 

EASTERN COUNTIES, Easex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 



and Cambridge. Map. Post 8vo. (In tJie Press.) 

EASTERN CATHEDRALS, Oxford, Peterborough, 



Norwich, Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 Illustrations. Crown Svo. I8tf. 
SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, Keldo, Glasgow, 



Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Boss, Suther- 
land, &c. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 9«. 




IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, 

Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, the Lakes of Killarney, Coast of 
Munster, dto. Maps. PostSro. 12s, 

HAND-BOOK OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. From English 

Authors. Third Edition. Fcap. Sro. 6s. 

HATHERLEY (Lord) OntheContinuity of Scripture. As declared 
by the Testimony of our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles. 
Fourth EdUioH, Post Svo. es, 

HBSSEY (Rev. Dr.). Sunday— Its Origin, History, and Present 

Obligations. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1860. Post Svo. 9s, 

HICKMAN'S (Wx.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of Nayal 

Courts-Martial. Svo. 10s. dd, 
HOLLWAY'S (J. a.) Month in Norwa^. Fcap. 8to. 2*. 
HONEY BEE (Thb). An Essay. By Rbv. Thomas Jai^bs. 

Reprinted from the " Quarterly Bevlew." Fcap. Svo. Is, 
HOOK'S (Dsan) Church Dictionary. Tenth Edition. 8yo. 16«. 

——^— (Theodore) Life. By J. G. Lockhart. Fcap. Svo. la. 

HOPE'S (T. C.) ARCHITECTURE OF AHMEDABAD, with 
Historical Sketch and Architectural Notes by T. C. Hopb, and Jamss 
FsBaussoir, F.R.S. With 2 Maps, 120 Photographs, and 82 Woodcuts. 
4tO. 6{.6«. 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRAKT. A Series of Works 
adapted for all circles and clasaes of Readers, having been selected 
for their acknowledged interest, and ability of the Aathors. Post Svo. 
Published at 2$. and St. 6d. each, and arranged under two distinctire 
heads as follows : — 



CLASS A. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND 
1. SIEQE OF GIBRALTAR. By 



JOHV Dbikkwatbr. 2«. 

2. THE AMBER. WITCH. By 
Ladt Duff Gobdov. 2$, 

8. CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. 

By BOBBBT SOUTHBT. 2«. 

4. LIFE OF Sib FRANCIS DRAKE. 
By JoHX Babbow. 2«. 

6. CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- 
TON. By Bey. G. R. Glbio. 2«. 

6. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 

By Ladt Doff Gobdov. 2«. 

7. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

2*, 

8. LIYONIAN TALES. 2#. 

9. LIFE OF GONDE. ByLoBD Ma- 

BOir. 88, 6d. 

10. SALE'S BRIGADE. By Rby. 
G. R. Glbio. 2«. 



HISTORIC TALES. 

11. THE SIEGES OF YIENNA. 
By LoBD Ellbsmbis. 2t. 

15. THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By 

Capt. Milmav. 2a, 

13. SKETCHES of GERMAN LIFE. 

By Sib A. Gobdob. Zs. (id. 

14. THE BATTLE of WATERLOO. 

By Rby. G. R. Glbio. 3$. 6d. 

16. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEF. 

FENS. 3«. 

16. THE BRITISH POETS. By 

Thoxas Caiipbbll. 8«. M» 

17. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 

LoBD Mahom. 8«. 6d 

18. LIFE OF LORD CLIYE. By 

Rby. G. R. Glbio. 3s. 6d, 

19. NORTH - WESTERN RAIL- 

WAY. BySiBF.B.HBAD. 2#. 

20. LIFE OF MUNRO. By Rbt. G. 

R. Glbio. 8«. 6d, 



CLASS B. 
VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES. 

1. BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Geobob 
BOBBOW. 8». 6d. 



2. GIPSIES OF SPAIN. ByGsoBOB 
BOBBOW. 8a. 6d. 

8&4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
Bishop Hbbeb. 2 Yols. 7a. 

6. TRAYELS in TBB HOLY LAND. 
By IBBT and Mamolbs. 2a. 

6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

By J. Dbumhokd Hay. 2a. 

7. LETTERS FROM thb BALTIC. 

By a Ladt. 2a. 

& NEW SOUTH WALES. ByMBS. 
Mbbbdith. 2t, 

9. THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. 
Lewis. 2a. 

10. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 

Sib Johb Malcolm. 8a, 6d. 

11. MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. 

2«. 

12. 18. TYPEE AND OMOO. By 

HBBMAinr Melyillb. 2 Yols. 7a, 

14. MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA. By Rby. J. Abbott. 2$, 



16. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 
a Ladt. 2a, 



16. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 

Chablbs St. John. 8a, 6d. 

17. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By SiB 

F. B. Hbad. 2a, 

18. GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 

By RiCHABD FOBD. 8a, 6tL 

19. THE RIYEB AMAZON. By 

W. H. Edwabdb. 2a. 

20. MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF 

INDIA. ByRsY.C.AoLABD. 28. 

21. ADYENTURES IN MEXICO. 

By G. F. Ruxtom. 8a, 6d, 

22. PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. 

By.LoBD Cabvabyoh. 8«. 6d, 

28. BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 
By Rey. H. W. Hatoabth. 2a, 

24. THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 
Batlb St. JoHM. 2«. 

26. SIERRA LEONE. By a Ladt. 
8f.6d. 



ft* Each work may be had aaparataly. 
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so LIST OF WORKS 



HORACE (Works of). Edited by Diar Milmar. WiUi 100 

Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7t. 6d, . 

(Life of). By Deah Milmar. lUnstrationB. 8to. dii. 

HUME (Thi Sttjdkiit's), A History of England, from the Inva&ioii 
of Julius Caesar to the ReTolntion of 1688. Corrected and continued 
to 1868. Edited by Dr. Wm. Smith. l/Voodcuts. PostSro. 7«. 6dL 

HUTCHINSON (Gbr.), on the most expeditions, certain, and 

easy Method of Dog-Breaking. Fi/th Edition, With 40 Illustrations. 
Groim 8to. 9«. 

HUTTON'S (H.E.) PrincipiaGrseca; an Introduction to the Sinewy 
of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, Delectnn, and EzerdBe-book, 
with Vocabularies. Sixth Ediiicn, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

IRBY AND MANQLES' Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria» and 

the H0I7 Land. Post 8vo. 2t. 

JAMES' (Rey. Thoicas) Fables of Msop. A New Translation, with 
Historical Preface. With 100 Woodcuts by TsmnsL and Wour, 
Fiftieth Thousand. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

JAMESON'S (Mas.) Liyes of the Early Italian Paintera— 

and the Progress of Painting in Italy — Cimabue to Bassano. Ifew 
Edition. With 60 Portraits. PostSvo. 12i. 

JENNINGS' (L. J.) Eighty Years of Republican GoTemment in 

the United States. Post 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

JESSE'S (Edward) Gleanings in Natural History. J^ew Edition. 

Fcp. 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
JOHNS' (Rbv. B. G.) Blind People ; their Works and Ways. With 
Sketches of the Lires of some famous Blind Men. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 

JOHNSON'S (Dr. Saicubl) Life. By James Boswell. Including 
the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by Mb. Cbokxb. Portraits. 
Royal 8vo. 10«. 

Liyes of the English Poets, Edited by Pstxk 

CuKKiKOHAM. 8 vols. 8to. 22s.6d.' 

KEN'S (Bishop) Life. By a Latmar. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8ro. 18^. 

Exposition of the Apostles' Creed. Fcap. la, 6d. 

KENNEDY'S (Gkhkral) Notes on the Battle of Waterloo. With 

a Memoir of his Life and Services. Qvo. 7s. 6d. 

KERR'S (Robert) GENTLEMAN'S HOUSE ; or. How to Plak 
Enqush Kksidbncks, fbom thv Parscvaob to the Palaob. With 
Tables and Cost Views and Plans. Second Edition. 8vo. 84«. 

Ancient Lights; a 'Book for Architects, Suryeyorg, 

Lawyers, and Landlords. Sto. 6s. 6d. 

(R. Maloolm) student's Blackstone. A Systematic 
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Abridgment of the entire Commentaries, adapted to the present state 
of the law. New Edition, 18619, Po8t8vo. 9s. 

KING'S (Rbv. C. W.) Antique Gems ; their Origin, 'Use, and 
Value, as Interpreters of Ancient History, and as illustrative of Ancient 
Art. Second Edition. Illustrations. 8vo. 2is. 

KING EDWARD YIth's Latin Grammar; or, an Introduction 

to the Latin Tongue. Seventeenth SdUion. 12mo. Ss.6d, 

First Latin Book ; or, the Accidence, 

Syntax, and Prosody, with an English Translation. Fifth Edition, ISmo. 
28. Qd. 

KING GE01Lai& T!Blk 'tUYKB'^ ^Q^SSS5^Q>^\i^^GB WITH 

LORD HOR.TH, YlSi-Sa. 'E.^V^^, '^VCci ^qNm^ wA VvVje^s^^msS^^sq.^ V| 
W. BODHAM DOTKTiia* ^"^^Aa. %-^^» ^"i** 
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KIRK'S (J. Foster) History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bar- 
gundy. Portrait. 3 Vols. 8vo. 46*. 

KUGLER'S Italian Schools of Painting. Edited, with Notes, by 
Sib Chablbs Eabtlakb. Third Editum, Woodcats. 2 Yols. Post 
8yo. 80«. 

German, Dutch, and Flemish Schools of Painting. 

Edited, with Notes, by Db. Waaqbn. Second Edition, Woodcats. 2 
Vols. Post 8vo. 24i. 

LA YARD'S (A. H.) Nineveh and its Remains. Being a Kar- 
rative of Researches and Discoyeries amidst the Rains of Assyria. 
With an Accoant of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan ; the Yesedis. 
or Devil-worshippers ; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Sixth Edition, Plates and Woodcats. 2 Vols. 
Svo. 868. 
%* A PoPULAB Editiok. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7a. W. 

Kineyeh and Babylon; being the Narrative of a 

Second Expedition to Assyria. Plates. Svo. 21«. 
\* A PoPULAB Editiox. With lUustrations. PostSvo. 7«. 6<l. 

LEATHES' (Stahlkt) Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. With an 
Appendix, containing the Hebrew Text of Genesiii i. — vi., and Psalms 
i.— yi. Grammatical Analysis and Vocabulary. PostSvo. 7i.6d. 

LENNEP'S (Rkv. H. J. Van) Missionary Travels in Asia Minor. 

With Illustrations. 2 Vols. PostSvo. {Nearly Ready.) 

LESLIE'S (C. R.) Handbook for Young Painters. With Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 

— ^i— ^— ^— Autobiographical Recollections, inth Selections 
fh)m his Correspondence. Edited by Tom Taylob. Portrait 2 Yols. 
PostSvo. IS$, 

Life and Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Por- 



traits and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 42«. 
LETTERS PROM THE BALTIC. By a Lady. Post Svo. 2«. 

Madras. By a Lady. Post Svo. 2«. 

Sierra Leonb. By a Lady. Post Svo. 3*. td, 

LEVI'S (Leone) Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes. 
With some Facts Illustrative of their Economic Condition. Svo. 6«. 

LEWIS'S (M. Q.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 
West Indies. Post Svo. 2«. 

LIDDELL*S (Dean) Student's History of Rome. With Wood- 
oats, Post Svo. 7«. 6d, 

LINDSAY'S (Lord) Lives of the Lindsays ; or, a Memoir of the 

Houses of CrawfUrd and Balcarres. With Extracts fix>m Official Papers 
and Personal Narratives. Second Edition. 8 Vols. Svo. 2is. 

LISPINGS from LOW LATITUDES; or, the Journal of the Hon. 
Impulsia Q ushington. Edited by Lobd Duffbbik . With 24 Plates. 4to. 21«. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OP ENGLAND. By Lady 

Gallcott. New Edition^ continued to 1862. With 20 Woodcuts. 
Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

LIVINGSTONE'S (Dr.) Missionary Travels in South Africa. 

Illustrations. Post Svo. 6t, 

Expedition to the Zambezi and its Tributaries; 

and the Lakes Shirwa and Myassa. ISSB-^^ 1&.«.^ ^w<lYi2ks»xs.-»!QkssQa^« 
8Vo. Sl«. 




LIST <W WOBXB 



LITOFUir TALESu Bf the JUAir «r «* Lettcn 

LOCH'S ^H. B.) Penoml KamtiTe of InddcBts dntii^ I/xd 

LDCKHABTS (J. O.) Andcst Spuiiih Ballads. Hiatorkal »d 
BooMatfc TrwiNtfd, villi K«Cet. Am WiUim. Witk Woodcnts. 
PMtaro, 

_ Life of Theodore Hook. Fe^>. 8to. 1*. 

LOKDOK (OLD). A leriei of £«a7a on ita Arebaeologj and 
AntiqnMeu, hj Vzaw iSrASLzr; A. J. B ekb to ko Hots ; G. 6. Scott, 
B.A.; B. WrtTMACf/rr. B.A.: E. Pom: 6. T. (Xabk: Jokpk Bckxt ; 
Bsr, J. B. OftSEjr; and G, Schabf. 8r<i. 11». 

LOKSnALE'S (Bishop) Life. With Seleetions from his WritmgB. 
By E, B. VtKWfg, (IX:, With Fortnit. CrowaSro. Vk.6tfL 

LOUDON'S (Mis.) InstroeiioDs in Qardening. With Direetians 
and CalmdAr of OpermtioiM for Erery Month. JJ^iMfc .Wfliju. Wood- 
eaU. Vtttp. 8ro, a«. 6<i 

LUCAB' (Samukl) Beeolaria; or, Sanrejs on the Mun Stzeam oi 
HUtofT' Bro. lis, 

LIJCKNO W : a Ladj*! Diary of the Siege. Fcap. 8to. 4jl 6d. 

LYKLUS (SiB Ceablu) Elements of Geology; or, the Awm^nt 
Ctaaag M of tb« Earth uid ito Inhabitaats m iUnstrated hj GeolosfeU 
MoDumento. Seventh EdUlon, rented, Woodents. 8to. (/m iwcptfrocacm.) 

Principles of CJcology; or, the Modem CluuigeB 

of the Earth and ita Inhabitanta eonaidered aa flfaiatnitiTe of Gecrioey. 
Tenth BditUm. With lUuatraUona. 2Vola. 8to. 22s. 

Geological Eyidences of the Antiquity of Kan. 

Third KdUim. Illuatratfona. 8ro. 14s. 

(K. M.) Geographical Handbook of all the known 

Fema, df rldad Into Six Territorial Diviaions. Poat Bvo, 

LYTTELTON'S (Lord) Ephemera. Post 8to. lOs. 6d. 
LYTTON'S (LoRp) Poems. New Edition. Post 8to. lOs. ed. 

' - ~ llightful Heir; a Drama. Second Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Lost Tales of Miletus. Second Edition. PoBt8TO. 7«.6ci. 

MeOLINTOOK'S ( Sir L.) Narratire of the Discovery of the 
Fata of Sir John Franklin and hia Companiona in the Arctic Seas 
Third Edition. With IlluntratioDi. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MaoDOUGALL'S (GoL.) Modem Warfare as Influenced by Modem 

Artillery. With Plaim. Poat 8ro. 12s. 
MACOUEG01l(J.),Bob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Bed Sea, 'and 
OanneNarath, Ac. A Canoe (3niiNe in Palestine and Egypt and the 
Watari of Damaieufl. With Illustrations. Gromi 8to. 

MAOPHEKSON'S (Major) Serrices in India, while Political 

A Kant at Owallor during the Mutiny. Illustrations. 8yo. 12«. 

MAETZNER'S COPIOUS ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A Methodical, 
Analytical, and Historical Treatise on the Orthography, Prosody, Inflec- 
tions, and Syntax of the Englinh Tongue. SVola. 8vo. {In preparation.') 

MAINE (II. Sumrsr) On Ancient Law: its Connection with the 
KarW History of Society, and Ita Relation to Modem Ideaa. Third 
Xditum. Byo. 19«. 

MALCOLM'S (Sir Jobit) Sketohes of Persia. Post 8yo. Ss. ed. 

.lUNBBL (Diam)i Limits of Religious Thought Examined. 
Being tht Baxnpton Lectures for 1868. Fi/th Edition, Post 8ro. 8a. 6d. 
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MANTELL'S (Qidbon A.) Thoughts on Animalcales ; or^ the 
Invisible World, as revealed by the Microscope. Plates. 18mo. 6t. 

MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY. For the Use of 
Travellers. Edited by Sir J. F. Hbbschbl and Rbv. H. Maht. Maps. 
PostSvo. 9«. {Publiahedhy order of thB Lords of iheAdndrcJiy.) 

MARCO POLOS TRAVELS. A New English Version. With 
Copious Illustrativa Notes. By Col. Hemby Yulb. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 8^0. {Ia preparation.) 

MARKHAM'S (Mrs.) History of England. From the Fint Inva- 

Bion by the Romans, continued down to 1865. Woodcuts. 12mo. 4a. 

History of France. From the Conquest by 

the Gauls, continued to 1861. Woodcuts. 12mo. 49. 

History of Germany. From the Invasion by Marins, 



continued to 1867. Woodcuts. 12mo. 4s. 

- (Clembntb R.) Travels in Peru and India. Maps 



and Illustrations. 8vo. 16«. 

MARRYAT'S (Joseph) History of Modem and Mediaeval Pottery 
and Porcelain. Wi>h a Description of the Manufacture. J%ird 
Edition, Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 42». • 

MARSH'S (G. P.) Manual of the EngUsh Language. Post 8vo. 

Is. 6d. 

MATTHIiE'S SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR. Translated by 
Blomfield. a New Edition, revised by A. S. Cbookb. 12mo. 

MAUREL, on the Character, Actions, and Writings of Wellington. 

Fcap. 8vo. Iff. 6d. 

MAYNE'S (Capt.) Four Years in British Columbia and Van- 
couver Island. Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

MELVILLE'S (Hermann) Adventures amongst the Marquesas 
and South Sea Islands. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 7s. 

MILLS' (Rbv. John) Three Months' Residence at Nablus, with 

an Account of the Modern Samaritans. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MILMAN'S Historical Works. Complete in 15 Vols. Containing : 
1. History of the Jews, 3 Vols. 2. History of Early Christianity, 8 
Vols. 3. History of Latin Christianity, 9 Vols. Post 8vo. 6s. each. 

*Annals of St. Paul's Cathedral. Second Edition. 

Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo. 185. 

Character and Conduct of the Apostles considered 



as an Evidence of Christianity. 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

Translations from .£scbylus and Euripides. Illus- 



trations. Crown 8vo. 12<. 

Works of Horace. With 100 woodcuts. Small 8vo. 7«.6(i. 

Life of Horace. Woodcuts. 8vo. 98. 

Poetical Works. Plates. 8 Vols. Fcap.Svo, 18». 

Fall of Jerusalem. Fcap. 8vo. \s, 

(Capt. E. A.) Wayside Cross. A Tale of the Carlist 



War. Post 8vo. 2s. 

MEREDITH'S (Mrs. Charles) Notes and Sketches of New South 
Wales. Post 8vo. 2s. 

MESSIAH (THE): A Narrative of the Life, Travels, Death, 
Resurrection, and Ascension of our Blessed Lord. By A Layman. 
Map. 8vo. 185. 
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mCHIE'S (Alkxakder) Siberian Overiand Boute from Peking 
to Petersburg. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 16$, 

MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge. Ntw Edition, Woodcuts. Feap. 8ro. 6s. 

MOORE'S (Thomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Plates. 
6 Vols. Fcap. 8to. 18«. ; or 1 Vol. Portraits. Royal 8to. 0«. 

MOTLEY'S (J. L.) History of the United Netheriands : from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years' Truce, 1609. Portraits. 
4 Vols. 870. 60«. Or 4 Vols. PostSro. 6«.each. 

MOUHOT'S (Hevri) Siam, Cambojia, and Lao; a Narrative of 

Travels and Discoveries. Illastrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 

MOZLEY'S (Rbv. J. B.) Treatise on Predestination. Svo. 14«. 

Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. Svo. 7«.6d. 

MUNDY'S (Gbhsral) Pen and Pencil Sketches in India. 

Third Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

MUNRO'S (Gbveral Sir Thomas) Life and Letters. By the Bjey. 

O. R. Olsio. Post Svo. 8«. Qd. 

MURCHISON'S (Sir Roderick) Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains. With Coloured Maps, &c. 2 Vols. 4to. bl, 6s. 

Siluria ; or, a History of the Oldest Rocks con- 

taining Organic Remains. Fourth Edition. Map and Plates. Svo. 30s. 

MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. Containing:— 



WbiiLisstoh. Bj Loed Ellbimbbb. M. 

If IMBOD OB TBB CbAIB, 1«. 

Ematb fbom "Tbb Timbi." 3VoI«. 8«. 

MVBIC AMD DbbII. 1«. 
LaTABD'B AOCOUWTOrNlllBTBB. 6«. 

Milmab'b Fall or Jbbi;sai.bm. 1«. 
Maboii'b''Fobtt.Fitb." 8«. 
Lira or Tbbodobb Hoob. 1«. 
Dbbdb or Natal 1)abih«, 3«. 642. 
Tbb Howbt Bbb. 1«. 
Jambs' M*ot'* Fablbi. 3a. td. 

NiMBOO OH TBB TuBF. 1«. M. 
▲ST or DXHIHS. 1«. td. 



B Allan's Litbbabt Bbbatb. S«. 
MaBON'b JoAH OF Abc. 1«. 
Hbad's Emisbabt. 3«.6d. 

NlMBOD OB THbRoAS. It. 

Cbobbb on tbb Ouillotihb. U. 

HOLLWAT*! Nob WAT. 3«, 

Maobbl'b Wbllinston. 1«.M. 
CAMrBBLL's LirB or Baoob. 2».td, 
Tbb Flowbb Oabobn. 1«. 
Locbhabt'b SrAwiSB Ballaob. Sc.M. 
Tatlob'b Notbs fbom Lifb. 2«. 
Rbjbctbd Addbbsbbs. Is. 
Pbnb's Hibtb oh Ahblibb. Is. 



MANUALS OF SCIENCE. Books for Students. 

Post Svo, (7/1 preparation.) 
I. The Manual of Zoology. IT. The Manual of Geology. 

MUSIC AND DRESS. By a Ladt. An Es^ay. Repriiited from the 

*• Quarterly Review." Feap. Svo. U. 

NAPIER'S (Sir Chas.) Life, Journals, and Letters. By Sir W. 

Mapteb. Second Edition. Portraits. 4 Vols. Post 8vo. 48ff. 

(Sir Wm.) Life and Letters. Edited by H. A. Bruob, 

M.P. Portraits. 2 Vols. Crown Svo. 28^. 

English Battles and Sieges of the Peninsular 




War. FourtJi Edition. Portrait. Post Svo. 9». 

NAPOLEON AT FONTAINBLEAU AND ELBA. A Journal 

of Occurrences and Notes of Conversations. By Sir Nibl Campsbli,, 
C.B, British Commissioner. With a Memoir of that Officer. By 
Rkv. a. N. C. Maolachlan, M.A. Portrait. Svo. 16s. 

NAUTICAL (The) ALMANAC. Royal Svo. 28. ed. (By 

Authority.) 

NAVY LIST (The Admiralty). 16mo. 2*. ed. 

NEW TESTAMENT (Illustrated). With Explanatory Com- 
mentary. Ed\t«d\>7 kUQBT^i;kCc»^is<3vcQ«^M.A.^ and Basil Jokss, 
M.iL. YTith 110 «.tit.\i%TvW& lATX<^%QK^% vgA'SVvs^ ^1 ^>iiisev^\.\a!tk ^Vtaa, 
9 Vols. Crown %vo. %U. 
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XICH0LL3' (Sir Georob) History of the English, Irish and 
Scotch Poor Laws. 4 Vols. 8vo. 

(Rev. jilH. G.) Historical Account of the Forest of 

Dean. Woodcuts, &c. PostSvo. 10s. 6d. 

NICOLAS' (Sir Harris) Historic Peerage of England. Ezhi- 
biting the Origin, Descent, and Present State of every Title of Peer, 
age which has existed in this Country since the Conquest. By 
William Courthupk. 8vo. 80«. 

NIMROD, On the Chace— The Turf— and The Road. Woodcuts. 

Fcap.Svo. 8s. 6d, 

OLD LONDON ; Papers read at the Archaeological Institute. 
By A. Brbbsfobd Hope; Dean Stanley; G. T. Clark; G. Gil- 
bert Scott; Professor Westmacott; Edward Fobs; Joseph Burtt ; 
Rev. J. R. Orbbv; Georob ScHABF. With Illustrations. Sto. 12«. 

OXENHAM'S (Key. W.) English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 
for early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Pre&tory 
Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre. Fourth EdUum. 12mo. 8«. td, 

OXFORD'S (Bishop of) Life of William Wilberforce. Portrait. 

Post 8vo. 10«. Qd. 

PALLISER'S (Mrs.) Account of Brittany, its Inhabitants, and 
Antiquities ; written during a Residence iu that country. With Illus- 
trations. Post 8to. 

PARIS' (Dr.) Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest; 
or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculcated by aid of the 
Toys and Sports of Youth. Ninth Edition. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7».6d. 

PARKYNS' (Mansfield) Three Years' Residence in Abyssinia: 

with Travels in that Country. New Editum,-with Map and Illustrdtions. 
PostSvo. 7s. 6d. 

PEEL'S (Sir Robert) Memoirs. Edited by Earl Stanhope 
and Mr. Cabdwbll. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

PENN'S (Richard) Maxims and Hints for an Angler and Chess- 
player. New Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

PERCY'S (John, M.D.) Metallurgy. Vol. I. Fuel, Coal, Fire- 
clays, Copper, Zinc^ Brass, &c. New Edition. IlhiRtrations. 8vo. 

(In preparation.) 

Metallurgy. Vol. II. Iron and Steel. 2iew Edition. 

Illustrations. Svo. (In preparation.) 

Metallurgy. Vol. III. Gold, Silver, and Lead. Illus- 
trations. Svo. 

Metallurgy. Vol. IV. Platinum, Nickel, Cobalt, 



Antimony, Bismuth, Arsenic, &c. Illustrations. 8yo. (Jit the Press.) 

PHILLIPP (C. S. M.) On Jurisprudence. 8vo. 12«. 
PHILLIPS' (John) Memoirs of William Smith. Portrait. Svo. 

7s.M. 

Geology of Yorkshire, The Coast, and Limestone 

District. Plates. 4to. Part I., 20«.— Part II., 8Q«. 

Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire. 



With Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants. 
Second Edition, "Plht&a. 8to. lbs. 

PHILPOTTS' (Bishop) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on his 

" Book of the Roman Catholic Church." New Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 

PICK'S (Dr.) Popular Etymological Dictionary of the French 
Language. -870. 

POPE'S (Alxxandbr) Life and Works. A New Edition, Edited 
with LiM, and Notes, by R»v. 'Whxs^ikuu "Saw»» 'KwXTsfts^. J!^'*^ 
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PORTER'S (Rbt. J. L.) DanuuBcns, Palmyra, Lebanon, and other 

Scripture Sitea. New Edition. Map aud Woodcats. Post 8vo. (Nearly/ 
ready.) 

PRATER-BOOK (Illustratad), with Borders, Initials, Yig- 
nettes, &e. Edited, with Motes, hy Rev. Thos. James. Medium 
8yo. 188, cloth ; Sis. 6d. calf ; 36s. morocco. 

PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. Essays on Church Questions of the 
Day. By Benjamin Shaw ; Lord Arthur Hkbvey; Dr. Payne Smith 
Rbv. Alexander R. Grant; Rev. G. H. Sumner; Canon Bbbnabd; 
Arthur Mills; Dr. Salmon ; Rev. W. G. Humphry; Dean Howsok. 
Second Hklitum. 8vo. 12«. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Illustrations. By Otto Spboktbk. 

16iD0. Is. 6d. or Coloured, 2s. 6d. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW (Thb). 8vo. 6«. 

RAMBLES in the Syrian Deserts. Post 870. 10^. 6d. 

RANKE'S (Leopold) History of the Popes of Rome during the 
16th and 17th Centuries. Translated from the German by Sabah 
Austin. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 

RASSAM'S (Hormuzd) Narrative of the British Mission to Abys- 
sinia. With Notices of the Countries Traversed from Massowah to 
Magdala. Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28^. 

RAWLINSON'S (Rey. Gborob) Herodotus. A New English 
Version. Edited with Notes and Essays. Second Edition. Maps and 
Woodcut. 4 Vols. 8vo. , 485. 

Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient World, 

Chaldeea, Assyria, Media, Babylonia, and Persia. With Illustrations. 
A New Edition. 8vo. {In vreparaJtion,) 

REEDS (E. J.) Shipbuilding in Iron and Steel; a Practical 
Treatise, giving full details of Construction, Processes of Manufacture, 
and Building Arrangements. With 6 Plans and 260 Woodcuts. 8vo. dO«. 

' Our Iron-Clad Ships; their Qualities, Performances, and 

Cost. With Chapters on Turret Ships, Iron-Clad Rams, &c. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES (Thb). By Jambs and Horaob Sxitr. 

Woodcuts. New Edition. Post 8vo. Ss. Qd. 

RENNIE'S (D. F.) British Arms in Peking, 1860. Post 8vo. I2s. 

Narrative of the British Embassy in China. IUub- 

trations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 245. 

Story of Bhotan and the Dooar War. Map and 
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Woodcut. Post 8vo. 12«. 

RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA ; or. Notes on the Resources and 

Administration of Turkey, &c. By S. G. B. St.Claib and Charles A. 
Brophy. 8vo. 125. 

REYNOLDS' (Sir Joshua) Life and Times. By C. R. Lbslib, 
R.A. and Tom Taylor. Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 425. 

Descriptive Catalogue of his Works. With Notices 

of their present owners and localities. With Illustrations. Fcap. 4to. 

{In the Press,) 

RICARDO'S (David) Political Works. With a Notice of his 
Life and Writings. By J. R. M'Culloch. New Edition. 8vo. I65. 

BIPA'S (Fathbb) Thirteen Years' Residence at the Court of Peking. 
PostSvo. 2«. 
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ROBSRTSOK'S (Cavon) History of the Cbristian Chnrch, £rom 

the Apostolic Age to the Death of Boniface YIII., ajd. 1122—1804. 
8 Vols. Svo. 668. 
How shall we Conform to the Liturgy of the 

Church of England ? Third Edition. Post 8vo. 

ROBINSON'S (Rby. Dr.) Biblical Researches in Palestine and the 

Adjacent Regions ; a Journal of Travels in 1838 and 1852. Thud Edi- 
tion. Maps. 8 Vols. 870. 42«. 

Physical Geography of the Holy Land. Post 8vo. 



■ — (Wm.) Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of Paris ; 

Described and considered ia Relation to the Wants of our own Cities, 
and of Public and Private Gardens. With 400 Illustrations. 8vo. 18a. 

ROME (Student's History of). Feom the Earliest Times to 

THK ESTABLISHMBKT OF THE EMPIRE. By DbAN' LIDDELL. WOOd- 

cuts. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

(Smaller History of). By Wm. Smith, LL.D. Wood- 
cuts. 16mo. 8a. 6d. 

ROWLAND'S (David) Manual of the English Constitution ; 
Its Rise, Growth, and Present State. Post 8vo. 10a. 6d. 

Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals. Post 

8vo. ««. 

RtTNDELL'S (Mrs.) Domestic Cookery, adapted for Private 
Families. New Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 6a. 

EIJSSELL'S (Ruthsrfurd) History of the Heroes of Medicine. 

RUXTON'S (GEORoiB P.) Travels in Mexico ; with Adventures 
among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Bocky Moun- 
tains. PostSvo. Bs.Bd. 

SALE'S (Sir Robert) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Account of 
the Defence of Jellalabad. By Rby. G. R. Glkio. Post 870. 2a. 

SALLESBURY'S (Edward) " Children of the Lake." A Poem. 

Fcap. 8vo. 4a. 6d. 

SANDWITH'S (Humphry) Siege of Kars. Post 8vo. 85. ed. 

SCOTT'S (G. Gilbert) Secular and Domestic Architecture, Pre- 
sent and Future. 8vo. 9a. 

(Master of Baliol) University Sermons. Post Svo. Bs. 6d. 

SCROPE'S (G. P.) Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central 

France. Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 80a. 
SHAW'S (T. B.) Manual of English Literature. Edited, with 

Motes and Illustrations, by Dr. Wh. Smith. Post 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

Specimens of English Literature. Selected from the 

Chief Writers. Edited by Wm. Smith, LL.D. Post Svo. 7s. W. 

SHIRLEY (Evelyn P.) on Deer and Deer Parks, or some Account 
of English Parks, with Motes on the Management of Deer. Illus- 
trations. 4to. 21a. 

SIERRA LEONE ; Described in Letters to Friends at Home. By 

A Ladt. Post Svo. 8a. 6cl. 

SIMMONS (Capt. T. F.) on the Constitution and Practice of 

Courts-Martial ; with a Summary of the Law of Evidence. Sixth cend 
Revised Edition. Svo. {In the Frees.) 

SMITH'S (Rev. A. C.) Attractions of the Nile and its Bjmkg. A 

Journal of Travels in Egypt and Nubia. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 
18». . 
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SMILES* (Samubl) Lives of British Engineers ; from the Earliest 

Period to the Present Time, with an account of their Principal Works; 
including a History of the Invention and Introduction or the Ste&m 
Engine. With 9 Portraits and 400 lUustrations. 4 Vols. Svo. 21«. each. 

Lives of George and Robert Stephenson. With Portraits 

and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21«. Or Popular Edition, with Wood- 
cuts. Post Sto. 6s. 



Lives of Boulton and Watt. With Portraits and Illus- 



trations. Medium Svo. 21«. 



— Lives of Brindley and the Early Engineers. With Portrait 

and 50 Woodcuts. Post Svo. 6s. 

— Life of Telford. With a History of Roads and Travelling 

in England. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 6«. 

— Self-Help. With Illustrations of Character and Conduct. 
Post 870. 6s. Or in French. 6«. 

— Industrial Biography : Iron- Workers and Tool Makers. 
A sequel to " Self-Help." Post Bvo. 6s. 



• Huguenots in England and Ireland : their Settlements, 

Churches and Industries. Third Edition. Post 870. 6«. 

SftMERVILLE'S (Mart) Physical Geography. Revised Edition. 

By W. H. Bates. Portrait. Post 870. {Nearly ready.) 

Connexion of the Physical Sciences. Nintk 

Edition, Woodcuts. Post 870. 9s. 

Molecular and Microscopic Science. Illustra- 



tions. 2 Vols. Post 870. 21s. 

SOUTH'S (John P.) Household Surgery ; or, Hints on Emergen- 
cies. Seventeenth Thousand. Woodcuts. Fcp. 870. 4s. 6<2. 

SOUTHEY'S (Robert) Book of the Church. Sevevih EdUion. 

Post 870. 

Lives of Bunyan and Cromwell. Post 8vo. 2a. 

SPBCKTER'S (Otto) Puss in Boots. With 12 Woodcuts. Square 

12mo. Is. 6d. plain, or 2s. 6d. coloured. 

STANLEY'S (Dban) Sinai and Palestine. Map. Svo. Us. 

Bible in the Holy Land ; being Extracts from the 

above Work. Weodcuts, Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

-^ St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians. With Disser- 



tations and Motes. 870. 18s. 

History of the Eastern Church. Plans. 8yo. 12s. 

Jewish Church. 2 Vols. 8yo. 
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Historical Memorials of Canterbury. Woodcuts. 

Post 870. 7s. 6d. 

Memorials of Westminster Abbey. Third 

Edition. Illustrations. 8vo. 

Sermons in the East, Svo. 9s. 

on Evangelical and Apostolical Teaching. 

Post 870. 7s. 6d. 

Addressbb and Chargbs or Bishop Stanlit. With 



Memoir. 8yo, 10<.6d. 
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SMITH'S (Db. Wm.) Dictionary of the Bible; its Antiquitieg, 
Biography, Geography, and Natural History. Illustrations. 8 Vols. 
Svo. 105«. 

Concise Bible Dictionary, for Families and Students. 

Illustrations. Medium Svo. 21«. 
' Smaller Bible Dictionary, for Schools and Young Persons. 

Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7«. &/. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Wood- 



cuts. Svo. 2I«. 

Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, Wood- 
cuts. 8 Vols. Svo. 6S<. 

Greek and Roman Geography. Woodcuts. 2 Yols. 

Svo. 438 

Classical Dictionary, for the Higher Forms. With 750 

Woodcuts. Svo. 1S». 

— Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts. 
CrowTx Svo. 7a. 6d, 



— Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

With 200 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 7«. 6d. 

Complete Latin English Dictionary. With Tables of 



the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Money. Svo. 2la, 
— Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 12mo. Ta. 6d, 
Copious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. 8vo and 



12mo. (Nearly Ready.) 

Principia Latina — Part I. A Grammar, Delectus, and 



Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. Eleventh Edition. With an Appendix, 
containing the Accidkngb arranged for the "Public School Latin 
Primer." 12mo. 3«.6d. 

Part II. A Reading-book of Mytho- 

I<^gyf Geography, Roman Antiquities, and History. With Notes and 
Dictionary. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 3«.6<2. 

Part III. A Latin Poetry Book. 

Hexameters and Pentameters; EU^log. Ovidiann; Latin Prosody, 
&c. Fourth EdUion. 12mo. Zs.M. 

Partly. Latin Prose Composition. 



Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and 
Exercises on the Syntax. Fifth Edition. 12mn. 3«.6(f. 

Part y. Short Tales and Anecdotes 



for Translation into Latin. Second Edition. l2mo. Z». 
— - Latin-English yocabulary; for Pheedrus, ComelioB 
Nepos, and Csesar. 12mo. Za. 6d. 

Student's Latin Grammar for the Higher Forms. 



Third Edition. Post Svo. 6a. 

Smaller Latin Grammar, for the Middle and Lower 



Forms. 12mo. Sa. 6d. 

Initia Greeca, Part I. An Introduction to Greek; 



comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-book. Fourth Edition. 
With Vocabularies. Third Edition. 12mo. 3«. 6d, 

Initia Grseca, Part II. A Reading Book. Containing 



Short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian Hittory. 
Arranged in a systematic Progression, with a Lexicon. Second Edition* 
12mo. 3a. dd. 

Initia Greeca, Part III. Greek Prose Composition. Con- 



taining the Rules of Syntax, with eopions Examples and Exerdies. 
ISme. 3a. 6d. 
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SMITH'S (Dr. Wm.) Student's Greek Grammar for the Higher 

Fonna. By Pbofebsob Gurtius. Third Edition, Post 8vo. 6s. 
— — Smaller Greek Grammar for the Middle and Lower 

FormH. 12ino. 8«. 6d. 

^^— Smaller Hibtory of England. With Illustrations. 



Ifimo. 3s. 6d. 

History of Greece. With IllustratioiiB. 16mo. 

3$. 6d, 
History of Rome. With IllnstrationB. 16mo. 

3a. 6d, 

Classical Mythology. With Translations from 



the Ancient Poets. Second Edition. Illustrations. 12mo. 3a. 6d, 

Smaller History of English Literature^ with 



Specimens. 2 Vols. 16mo. S«. 6d. each. 
STUDENT'S HUME. A History of England from the Invasion 
of Julius Gnsar to the Revolution of 1688. Bj David Hum. Corrected 
and continued to 186S. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. la. 6(L 
*«* Questions on the above Woik, 12mo. 2s. 

*— HISTORY OP FRANCE ; from the Earliest Times 

to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 1862. By W. H. Pbabson, 
M.A. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 7$.6d. 

HISTORY OF GREECE; from the EarUest 

Times to the Roman ConqnesL With the History of Literature and Art. 
By Wm. Siotu, LL.D. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. la. 6tL 
*«* Questions on the above Work, 12mo. 2#, 

HISTORY OF ROME; from the Earliest Times 



to the Establishment of the Empire. With the History of Literatare 
and Art. By Dean Liddkll. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

GIBBON ; an Epitome of the Decline and Fall of the 



Boman Empire. Incorporating the Researches of Recent Commentators. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. la. 6d. 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY; from the Creation 



to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. Maps and Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 7«. W. 

NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an Intro- 



dnction connecthBR the History of the Old and New Testaments. Maps 
and WoodeutB. Post 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

- BLACESTONE : a Systematic Ahridgment of the 



Entire Commentaries. By R. Malcolm K ebb, LL.D. Post8vo. 7«.6tf. 
MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Rbv. 



W. L. BxvAK, M.A. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY; Mathe- 



matical. Physical, and Descriptive. By Rsv.W. L. Bsvan. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

ANCIENT HISTORY. Post 8vo. 

(In the PreaaS 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. With 



(Quotations and References. ByWiLLiAJcFLSMiKO, D.D. PostSvo. 7a.6d. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Gao. 



P. Marsh. PostSvo. 7a. %d. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By T. B. 

Shaw, M.A. Post Svo. 7a. Qd. 

SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 



Selected fhmi the Chief Writers. By Thomas B. Shaw, M.A. Post 
8to. 7«*U. 
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STANHOPE'S (Eabl) Reiga of Queen Anne until the Peace of 

Utrecht. Designed as a connecting link between the Conclusion of 
Lord Macaulay's History and the Commencement of Lord Mahon's. 
By the Eabij Stanhopb. 8vo. {Nearly ready). 

History of England, from the Peace of 

Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-83. Library Sdition. 7 vols. 
8vo. dZs. Or, 7 Vols. Post 8vo. 5s, each. 

BritiBh India, from its Origin till the Peace of 



1788. Post Svo. 3s. 6d. 

History of' Forty-Piye." Post Svo. 3«. 

Spain nnder Charles the Second. Post Svo. 6«. 6d. 

Historical and Critical Essays. Post Svo. Zs, 6d. 

Life of Belisarius. Post Svo. 10«. 6(2. 

Cond6. Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 

William Pitt. Portraits. 4 Vols. Post 

8yo. 2i«. 

Miscellanies. Post Svo. Ss, 6d, 

Story of Joan of Arc. Pcap. Svo. 1*. 



ST. CLAIR and BROPHrS RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA ; or, 

Notes on the Kesources and Administration of Turkey. 8yo. 12«. 

ST. JOHN'S (Chables) Wild Sports and Natural History of the 

Highlands. Post8yo. 8«. 6d. 
(Batlb) Adventures in the Libyan Desert. Post Svo. 2«. 

ST. LEONARDS (Lord) On the Misrepresentations in Lord 
Campbell's Lives of Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham. Post Svo. 2«. 6<f. 

STEPHENSONS' (George and Robert) Lives. By Samitel 
Smiles. With Portraits and 70 Illustrations. Medium Svo. 2U. 
Or, with Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 68. 

STOTHARD'S (Thos.) Life. With Personal Reminiscenees. 

ByMni.B&AY. With Portrait and 60 Woodcuts. 4to. 21i. 
STREET'S (G. E.) Gothic Architecture in Spain. Second EdUion. 

With Illustrations. iMedium Svo. S0«. 

STYFFE (Eeuit) On the Strength of Iron and SteeL Translated 
by C. P. SANDBBBa. With Preface by Db. Pesct. With Plates. 8yo. 12^. 

SWIFT'S (Joeathan) Life, and Works. By John Fobsteb. Svo. 

(In iVdporaliofi.) 

SYBEL'S (Yoe) History of Europe during the French Revolution, 

1789—1795. Vols. 1 to 4. Svo. 12<. each. 
SYME'S(Pbovbssor) Principles of Surgery. 6&^EdUum. Svo. 12b. 

TAIT'S (Archbishop) Dangers and Safeguards of Modem Theology. 

8vo. 9«. 

TAYLOR'S (Hubt) Notes from Life. Feap. Svo. 2«. 
THOMSON'S (Abobbishop) Lincoln's Inn Sermons. Svo. 10». 6d, 
Life in the Light of God's Word. Post Svo. 6«. 

THREE-LBAYED MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYER. -Royal 
8vo. 3ff. 

TOZER'S (H. F.) Researches in the Highlands of Tarkey. Includ- 
ing Visits to Mounts Ida, Athos, Olympus, and Pelion. With Illustra- 
tions. 2 Vols. Crovrn 870. 24ff. 

TRISTRAM'S (H. B.) Great Sahara, or Wanderings South of the 

Atlas Mountains. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 16«. 

TWISS' (HoBAOE) Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon. Third SdUion. 
SYols. Post Svo. 2U. 
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TYTLER'S (Peasir) Memoirs. By Rav. J. W. Burgoh, M.A. 

8to. 9«. 

VAMBERTS (Armihius) Trarels iu Central Asia, from Teheran 

acrosA the Turkoman DenerC on the Eastern Shore of the Caspian to 
Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand. Illustrationt*. Svo. 2U. 

VAK LENNEP'S (Henry J.) Migsionary Travels in Atia Minor. 
With Illustration!*. 2 Vols. Post Svo. {Nearly Ready.) 

WAAGEN'S (Dr.) Treasures of Art in Great Britain. Being an 
Account of the Chief Odlections of Paintings, Sculpture, Manuscripts, 
Miniatures, &c. &c^ in this Country. Obtained from Personal Inspec- 
tion during Visits to England. 4 Vols. Svo. 6is. 

WELLINGTON'S (Thi Dukb of) Ddspatches dnring his varions 

Campaigns. 8 Vols. Svo. 21ff. eaoh. 

Supplementary Despatches. Yols. I. to XII. 

Svo. 20«. each. 

— Civil and Political Correepondence. Vols. T. to 



III. Svo. 20«. each. 

Selections from Despatches and General Orders. 

Svo. 18*. 

Speeches in Parliament. 2 Yols. Svo. 42«. 



WHITE'S (Hbhry) Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Preceded by a 
History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of Charles IX. Based on 
a Personal Examination of Documents in the Archives of France. 
With Illustrations. Svo. 16». 

WHYMPER'S (Edward) Scrambles among the Alps. 1860—69. 
Including the Firiit Ascent of the Matterhorn, and the attempts which, 
preceded it ; also a Chapter on Glacial Phenomena on the Alps and in 
Greenland. With 100 Illustrations. Svo. 

(Fredbrick) Travels and Adventures in Alaska and 

on the River Yukon, the Russian Territorj, now ceded to thf United 
States, and Visits to other parts of the North Pacific .Wltb Illustra- 
tions. Svo. 16«. 

WILBERPOECE'S (Wiliiaji) Life. By the Bishop op Oxford. 

Portrait. Post Svo. 10«. 6d. 

WILKINSON'S (Sir J. G.) Popular Account of the Private life. 

Manners, and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. With 600 Woodcuts. 
2 Vols. Post Svo. 12«. 

WILSON'S (Bishop Daniel) Life, Letters, and Journals. By 

Rev. Josiah Batemah. Second Edition. Illustrations. Post Svo. 9». 

WILSON'S (GbnI" Sir Robert) Secret History of the French 
Invasion of Russia, 1812. Second Edition, Svo. 168, 

Private Diary of Travels, Personal Services, and 

Puhlic Events, dnring Missions and Employments Abroad. 1812-14. 
2 Vols. Svo. 26#. 

Autobiographical Memoirs. From Early Life down to 



the Peace of Tilsit. Portrait. 2 Yols. Svo. 26s. 
WORDSWORTH'S (Bishop) Journal of a Tour in Athens and 

Attica. Fourth Edition. Plates. Post Svo. 6». 
Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical Account 

of Greece. New Edition. With eOO Woodcuts. Royal Svo. 2U. 

ZINCEE (Rev. P. Barhax). America since the War; or. Last 

Winter in the United States. Being Table Talk collected during a 
Tour through the late Southern Confederation, the Far West, the 
Botky Mountains, Ac. &c Post Svo. 10«. M. 
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